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CHRISTIAN  AND  ECONOMIC  POLITY 
OF  A  NATION. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1821. 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  philanthropy  afloat  in  this  our  day. 
At  no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  did  a 
desire  of  doing  good  so  earnest,  meet  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  so 
eager,  after  the  best  and  likeliest  methods  of  carrying  the  desire 
into  accomplishment.  Amid  all  that  looks  dark  and  menacing 
in  the  present  exhibitions  of  society,  this  at  least  must  be  acknow 
ledged, — that  never  was  there  a  greater  quantity  of  thought  em 
barked  on  those  speculations  which,  whether  with  Christian  or 
merely  economical  writers,  have  the  one  common  object  of  pro 
moting  the  worth  and  comfort  of  our  species. 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  of  this 
benevolence,  and  more  particularly  when  it  aims  at  some  fulfil 
ment  by  a  combination  of  many  individuals,  is  rendered  abortive 
for  want  of  a  right  direction.  Were  the  misleading  causes  to 
which  philanthropy  is  exposed,  when  it  operates  among  a 
crowded  assemblage  of  human  beings,  fully  understood,  then 
would  it  cease  to  be  a  paradox, — why  there  should  either  be  a 
steady  progress  of  wretchedness  in  our  land,  in  the  midst  of  its 
charitable  institutions ;  or  a  steady  progress  of  profligacy,  in  the 
midst  of  its  churches,  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  manifold  re 
claiming  societies. 

The  author  of  the  following  work  has  been  much  in  the  way 
of  comparing  the  habitudes  of  a  city  with  those  of  a  country 
population,  and  he  cannot  more  fitly  express  its  subject  than  by 
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assigning  to  it  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy 
of  our  Large  Towns."* 

Though  he  counts  himself  in  possession  of  materials  ample 
enough  for  an  immediate  Volume,  yet  it  suits  better  with  his 
other  engagements,  to  come  forth  in  quarterly  numbers,  with  the 
successive  chapters  of  it. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1840. 

NEXT  in  importance  to  those  truths  which  are  directly  religi 
ous,  do  we  hold  those  which  relate  to  the  connexion  between  the 
Moral  and  Economic  wellbeing  of  Society.  But  it  must  be 
premised  that  we  look  on  the  good  moral  condition  of  human 
beings  as  hopeless,  save  by  the  instrumentality  of  religion — and 
then,  this  being  admitted,  those  temporal  blessings  which  form 
the  unfailing  inheritance  of  a  virtuous  and  well-taught  peasantry, 
the  diffused  comfort  and  sufficiency  which  are  the  sure  attendants 
of  a  people's  worth  along  with  a  people's  intelligence,  should  be 
regarded  as  exemplifications  of  the  Scripture  sayings,  that  if  we 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  unto  us,  and  that  godliness  hath  the  pro 
mise  of  the  life  which  now  is  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

But  this  dependence  of  comfort  upon  character,  or  the  con 
nexion  between  the  two  terms  of  this  great  sequence,  is  the  result 
of  certain  economic  laws,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  quite 
familiar  to  the  disciples  of  Political  Economy.  But  no  two 
classes  of  men  stand  more  apart  from  each  other — than  those 
economists  whose  office  it  is  to  investigate  the  law  of  dependence 
between  character  and  comfort ;  and  those  clergymen  whose  office 
it  is  efficiently,  by  their  prayers  and  labours  among  the  people, 
to  build  up  a  high  average  character  in  society.  While  prose- 

*  He  has  now  changed  this  title  into  one  more  comprehensive  of  the  subject-matter  of 
this  Volume. 
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eating  their  respective  employments,  they  are  completely  beyond 
the  sight  and  recognition  of  each  other — the  former  very  gener 
ally  not  cognizant,  nay  sometimes  even  contemptuous  of  the 
latter — and  the  latter  quite  unconscious  that  any  function  or 
exercise  of  theirs  can  at  all  expedite  the  objects  of  the  former. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  between  a  high  tone  of 
character  and  a  high  rate  of  wages  there  is  a  most  intimate  alli 
ance  ;  and,  while  it  is  for  the  economists  alone  to  speculate  aright 
on  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  two  elements — it  is  for  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  alone,  by  the  influence  of  that  faith  which 
they  teach,  to  elevate  the  morality  of  the  common  people,  and 
so  to  carry  into  practical  fulfilment  that  glorious  connexion  which 
is  ever  found  to  obtain  between  a  well-principled  and  a  well- 
conditioned  peasantry. 

The  walk  to  which  we  now  point  has  been  little  explored; 
nor,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  does  it  form  a  very  inviting 
one  to  the  general,  or  even  to  the  literary  public.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Economists  repudiate  the  moral  ingredient  as  of 
vastly  too  ethereal  a  nature  for  their  science — while  moralists  and 
divines  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  found  to  recoil  from  Politi 
cal  Economy,  as  they  would  from  a  system  of  gross  utilitarian 
ism.  From  a  late  conversation  with  M.  Guizot,  I  could  infer 
that  the  affinity  between  these  two  subjects  was  still  almost  an 
entire  novelty  in  France.  In  truth,  it  is  nearly  as  little  studied 
in  England — though  it  be  amply  conceded  by  the  philosophical 
statesman  whom  I  have  now  named,  that  it  is  only  in  this  quar 
ter  of  speculation,  where  we  shall  meet  with  the  solution  of  the 
most  arduous  problems  in  the  art  of  government,  or  rather  where 
the  great  problem  of  society  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
resolved. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  both  in  the  management  and 
philosophy  of  human  affairs,  is  presented  to  us  by  the  question 
of  Pauperism  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  following  pages  is 
dedicated  to  the  elucidation  of  that  question.  We  have  long 
thought  that,  by  a  legal  provision  for  indigence,  two  principles  of 
our  moral  nature  have  been  confounded,  which  are  radically  dis- 
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tinct  from  each  other — distinct  both  objectively  in  the  ethical 
system  of  virtue,  and  subjectively  in  the  laws  and  workings  of 
the  human  constitution.  These  two  principles  are  humanity 
and  justice,  whereof  the  latter  is  the  only  .proper  object  of  legis 
lation — which,  by  attempting  the  enforcement  of  the  former,  has 
overstepped  altogether  its  own  rightful  boundaries.  It  is  right 
;  that  justice  should  be  enforced  by  law,  but  compassion  ought  to 
have  been  left  free  ;  and  the  mischief  that  has  practically  ensued 
from  the  violation  of  this  obvious  propriety,  strikingly  evinces 
the  harmony  of  the  abstract  with  the  concrete  in  the  constitution 
of  our  actual  world — insomuch  that  derangement  and  disorder 
will  inevitably  follow,  whenever  the  natural  laws  of  that  micro 
cosm  which  each  man  carries  in  his  own  heart,  are  thwarted  by 
the  dissonancy  of  those  civil  or  political  laws,  by  which  it  is 
often  so  vainly  attempted  to  improve  on  the  designs  of  the  Great 
Architect,  when  the  inventions  of  man  are  suffered  to  supersede 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  mechanism  of  hu 
man  society. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  practical  necessity  for  the  discus 
sion  of  this  question  have  not  now  gone  by  ?  Has  not  the  refor 
mation  for  which  I  have  all  long  contended  been  now  set  on  foot ; 
and  is  it  not  exemplifying  at  this  moment  the  wisdom  of  its  prin 
ciples,  and  the  blessed  results  of  its  operation,  all  over  England  ? 
Has  not  the  system  for  which  we  begun  our  advocacy  so  long 
back  as  1814,  been  actually  adopted,  if  not  in  full,  at  least  by  so 
near  an  approximation,  that  any  repetition  or  republication  of  it, 
whether  in  its  principles  or  details,  is  now  uncalled  for  ?  And 
is  it  not  superfluous  to  bring  that  again  to  the  test  of  argument, 
which  may  now  be  left  to  the  better  test  of  experience  ? 

We  reply,  that  if  one  consideration  could  be  of  more  prevail 
ing  influence  than  another,  in  determining  us  on  the  restatement 
of  our  views,  it  would  be  the  deep  misapprehension  which  ob 
tains  upon  this  subject.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  system  of  pauperism  in  England  are  not  in  our  estimation 
accordant  with  the  true  principles  or  philosophy  of  the  question  ; 
and  to  us  it  marks  a  still  more  resolute  perseverance  in  error, 
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that  the  same  system  has  of  late  been  transported  to  Ireland,  in 
the  vain  imagination  that  it  will  improve  the  economic  state  of 
the  people,  and  medicate  the  distempers  of  that  unhappy  land. 

Pauperism,  in  so  far  as  sustained  on  the  principle  that  each 
man,  simply  because  he  exists,  holds  a  right  on  other  men  or  on 
society  for  existence,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  regulated  but  de 
stroyed.  Any  attempt  to  amend  the  system,  which  reposes  on 
such  a  basis,  will  present  us  with  but  another  modification  of  that 
which  is  radically  and  essentially  evil.  Whatever  the  calls  be 
which  the  poverty  of  a  human  being  may  have  on  the  compas-  ! 
sion  of  his  fellows — it  has  no  claims  whatever  upon  their  justice. 
The  confusion  of  these  two  virtues  in  the  ethical  system  will 
tend  to  actual  confusion  and  disorder,  when  introduced  into  the 
laws  and  administrations  of  human  society.  The  proper  remedy, 
or  remedy  of  nature,  for  the  wretchedness  of  the  few,  is  the 
kindness  of  the  many.  But  when  the  heterogeneous  imagina 
tion  of  a  right  is  introduced  into  this  department  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  imagination  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  then  one  of  two  things  must  follow — either  an  indefi 
nite  encroachment  on  property,  so  as  ultimately  to  reduce  to  a 
sort  of  agrarian  level  all  the  families  of  the  land  ;  or,  if  to  post 
pone  this  consequence  a  rigid  dispensation  be  adopted,  the  dis 
appointment  of  a  people  who  have  been  taught  to  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  the  innumerable  heart-burnings  which  law  itself  has 
conjured  up,  and  no  administration  of  that  law  however  skilful 
can  appease. 

If  the  many  thousand  applicants  for  public  charity  in  Eng 
land  really  do  have  a  right  to  the  relief  of  their  wants — why 
should  not  that  right,  as  a  right,  be  fully  and  openly  and  cheer 
fully  conceded  to  them  ?  Why  should  they  be  scared  away 
from  the  assertion  of  this  right  by  any  circumstances  of  hard 
ship  or  degradation,  or  violence  to  the  affections  of  nature  being 
associated  therewith?  Should  the  avenue  to  justice  be  ob 
structed,  and  that  too  by  the  very  pains  and  penalties  which  are 
laid  on  those  who  trample  justice  under  foot  ?  Yet  every  approxi 
mation  of  an  alms-house  to  a  jail,  of  a  house  of  charity  to  a 
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house  of  correction,  but  exemplifies  this  grievous  paralogism ; 
nor  can  we  wonder,  when  the  rulers  of  England  have  led  its 
people  so  grievously  astray,  that  elements  of  conflict  are  now 
afloat  which  destroy  the  wellbeing,  and  even  threaten  the  sta 
bility  of  society. 

It  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  people — first  to  make  a 
declaration  of  their  right,  and  then  to  plant  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  making  it  good.  There  is  an  utter  incongruity  here  of 
the  practice  with  the  principle,  which  betrays  a  secret  misgiving, 
as  if  the  principle  was  not  felt  to  be  a  sound  one.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  such  a  principle  as  will  not  bear  to  be  fully  and  con 
sistently  acted  upon — a  pretty  decisive  evidence  of  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  whole  system.  The  economy  of  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor  can  only  be  upheld  in  a  country  by  a  com 
pensation  of  errors — an  expedient  which  might  do  in  mathema 
tics,  but  which  can  never  be  made  to  do  prosperously  or  well  in 
the  management  of  human  nature. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  last  reform  in  the  pauperism 
of  England  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  turned  out  to  be  a  prosper 
ous  experiment  ?  Not,  most  assuredly,  if  the  question  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  moral  test  or  satisfaction  of  the  people.  And  if 
brought  to  the  economical  test  or  saving  of  the  expenditure,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  immense  reduction  which  has  been 
effected  under  the  new  system  in  certain  of  the  parishes,  but 
with  a  very  sore  exasperation  of  the  popular  feeling,  might  well 
be  argued  as  an  experimental  proof  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  natural  necessity  for  a  legal  provision  in  behalf 
of  indigence  at  all ;  and  if  so,  it  were  surely  better  that  the 
legal  imagination  of  a  right  to  such  provision  were  dislodged 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  it  never  will  be  completely 
or  conclusively,  till  the  law  itself  shall,  after  a  gradual  retrace- 
ment  of  the  parishes  of  England  from  the  great  practical  error 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  have  at  length  been  dislodged  from 
the  statute-book. 

If  the  body  of  pauperism  is,  as  we  believe  it,  an  artificial 
excrescence — then  it  admits  of  indefinite  reduction,  whenever 
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the  pressure  of  an  energetic  administration  from  without  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Now  such  an  administration  is  never 
more  likely  to  address  itself  with  resolution  and  strenuousness 
to  its  task  than  at  the  commencement  of  some  very  sanguine 
attempt  to  rectify  and  remodel  the  whole  system.  And  accord 
ingly,  the  great  reforming  acts  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  were  signalized  during  the  first  years  of  their  operation 
by  the  practical  triumph  of  large  and  marvellous  retrenchments 
in  a  goodly  number  of  the  parishes.  But  it  was  at  length  found 
that  the  unnatural  tension  of  a  very  strict  and  vigilant  and  of 
course  unpopular  management  could  not  always  be  sustained ; 
and  so,  on  the  moment  of  consequent  relaxation,  the  pauperism, 
in  virtue  of  its  own  native  elasticity,  speedily  resumed,  nay,  ex 
ceeded  the  greatest  amount  which  it  had  formerly  arrived  at. 

Even  though  a  rigorous  style  of  administration  should  be 
persevered  in,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  may  not 
permanently  keep  down  the  expenses  of  their  pauperism.  By 
aggravating  the  restraints  or  the  humiliations  and  sacrifices 
which  are  attached  to  the  system,  they  may  scare  away  from  it 
those  of  a  finer  and  better  spirit  among  the  peasantry  of  Eng 
land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  effect  of  the  system  may 
be  so  to  degrade  and  harden  the  general  feeling  of  the  common 
alty,  as  shall  open  the  way  to  the  same  if  not  to  a  greater 
pressure  of  applications  than  before.  If  the  people  are  revolted 
by  the  hardships  and  annoyances  of  the  present  work-house  sys 
tem,  this  may  save  the  economic  pressure — but  at  the  heavy  ex 
pense  of  a  great  moral  calamity — even  a  turbulent  and  dissatis 
fied  feeling  throughout  the  labouring  classes  of  society.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  shall  be  so  far  reconciled  as  to 
brook  these  annoyances,  this  will  re-commit  the  parishes  of  Eng 
land  to  their  wonted  expenditure  ;  and  without  even  the  comfort 
of  any  economic  saving,  there  will  still  be  the  great  moral  in 
jury  of  a  population  more  blunted  in  all  their  delicacies,  more 
insensible  to  all  the  feelings  whether  of  honour  or  of  natural 
affection  than  heretofore.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  pro 
posed  apparatus  of  Pauperism  for  Ireland  will  be  met  by  its 
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peasantry.  If  they  be  generally  revolted  by  its  severitiest  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  same  resentment  that  is  awakened  when  we 
imagine  a  delusive  promise  to  have  been  given — a  deceitful  sem 
blance  to  have  been  placed  before  us,  or  a  mockery  to  have  been 
practised  upon  our  expectations.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
urgencies  of  want  shall  prevail  over  the  charms  of  their  liberty 
and  their  homes,  all  the  resources  of  the  country  may  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  a  multitude,  who,  if  not  count 
less,  may  at  least  turn  out  indefinitely  greater  than  is  now 
counted  on  ;  and  in  the  utter  helplessness,  if  not  the  utter  ruin 
that  must  follow,  we  shall  have  the  abundant  practical  evidence 
that  a  system  which  is  wrong  in  principle,  is  also  both  unsound 
in  its  policy  and  pernicious  in  its  consequences. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  considerations  that  we  have  re 
solved  to  present  anew  those  views  and  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  Pauperism,  which  we  gave  to  the  public  eighteen  years  ago. 
The  late  reform  of  English  pauperism  bears  more  the  semblance 
than  the  reality  of  an  approximation  to  that  system  which  we 
have  all  along  advocated.  With  them  there  is  little^br  no  change 
of  principle,  admitting,  as  they  still  do,  the  right  of  the  desti 
tute  to  relief ;  but,  along  with  this,  a  large  and  instant  change 
of  practical  administration.  With  us,  again,  there  is  a  total 
diversity  of  principle  from  the  other,  in  that  we  deny  the  right 
— but  along  with  this  a  very  gradual  movement  in  that  execu 
tive  process  by  which  we  would  carry  our  principle  into  effect. 
In  single  parishes  we  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  old  pauperism, 
not  by  any  sudden  or  violent  dismissal  of  the  actual  paupers, 
who,  for  aught  we  care,  may  be  sustained  through  life  in  the 
sufficiency  of  their  present  allowances — but  by  our  treatment 
of  the  new  applications,  and  which  we  think  may  be  easily 
so  disposed  of,  as  at  length  to  exchange  the  heavy  expenditure 
of  a  legal  for  the  light  expenditure  of  a  gratuitous  economy. 
And  in  carrying  this  reformation  over  the  country  at  large, 
we  would  proceed  not  by  a  simultaneous  but  by  a  successive 
operation — just  as  the  inclosure  of  commons  passes  onward 
from  parish  to  parish  under  the  authority  of  a  permissive 
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law.  If  the  present  reform  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  failure,  and 
add  one  more  to  the  list  of  abortions  which  have  gone  before 
it — then  at  length  may  it  come  to  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  any  permanent  deliverance  from  this  sore 
mischief,  by  the  mere  modification  of  that  which  is  radically 
and  essentially  evil.  It  has  long  been  the  obstinate  imagination 
in  England  that  the  error  lies  not  in  the  essence  of  the  poor-law, 
but  in  the  accidents  of  its  administration.  This  error  will  pro 
bably  never  be  dislodged,  but  by  means,  of  a  long  and  varied 
experience,  by  a  series  of  disappointments  in  one  fruitless  ex 
pedient  after  another — when  their  eyes  at  last  may  open  to  the 
truth,  that  nothing  short  of  a  process  of  eradication  will  con 
clusively  relieve  them  from  the  manifold  evils  of  a  system 
which  ought  not  to  be  regulated  but  destroyed. 

One  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  explain,  how,  wide  as 
the  transition  may  be  from  their  established  to  our  proposed 
system,  yet  still  there  is  a  series  of  practicable  stepping-stones 
by  which  it  may  be  effected. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  subject  of  Pauperism  occupies 
but  a  part,  and  the  smaller  part  of  this  volume,  which  is  more 
taken  up  with  the  Christian  than  with  the  Economic  polity 
of  a  nation.  And  on  the  former  of  these  two  questions  we  have 
greater  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  progress  of  sound 
opinion,  and  of  the  consequent  practical  reforms  which  are  now 
going  forward.  If,  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  there  has 
taken  place  but  the  semblance  of  an  approximation  to  the  view 
which  we  first  ventured  to  publish  in  1814,  or  twenty-five  years 
ago — there  has  been  a  real  and  substantial  approximation  to  our 
views  on  the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  which  were  first 
published  in  1817,  or  twenty-two  years  ago.  It  is  most  en 
couraging  to  observe  the  amount  of  Church  Extension,  and  on 
the  right  territorial  principle,  which  has  already  been  carried 
into  effect ;  and  the  still  greater  amount  which  is  contemplated 
both  for  Scotland  and  England— a  most  refreshing  contrast  with 
the  imputation  of  Utopianism  and  folly,  wherewith  all  our  spe 
culations  on  this  great  topic  were  wont  to  be  stigmatized.  And 
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yet  it  were  a  mistaken  inference  to  draw  from  this  revolution  of 
public  sentiment,  that  a  renewal  of  the  very  arguments  in  the 
very  language  of  twenty  years  back  on  this  subject  must  be  now 
uncalled  for.  It  is  little  known  how  obtuse  and  impracticable 
the  general  mind  of  society  is,  when  aught  in  the  form  of  novelty 
is  addressed  to  it ;  and  what  incessant  reiteration  must  be  em 
ployed  ere  the  resistance,  or  rather  perhaps  the  apathy,  can  be 
fully  overcome.  Certain  it  is  that  to  this  hour,  there  is,  through 
out  whole  orders  of  the  community,  a  marvellous  inertness  of 
understanding  on  the  great  question  of  the  Establishment  and 
the  Extension  of  National  Churches ;  and  we  shall  not  regard 
the  publication  over  again  of  our  first  and  still  favourite  views 
upon  this  theme  as  superfluous  or  uncalled  for — if  a  few  hundred 
more  of  readers  shall  be  thereby  brought  into  contact  with  the 
elements  of  the  controversy. 

We  confess  no  small  gratification  in  finding,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  that  our  promulgations,  held  at  the  time  to  be 
altogether  Utopian,  of  the  great  charm  and  efficiency  which  lie 
in  the  household  ministrations  of  clergymen,  are  now  repeated 
in  the  most  popular,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  able  and 
authoritative  of  our  daily  journals.  The  Times  newspaper  of  a 
few  days  back  recommends  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  and 
in  the  following  terms,  "  the  still  further  prosecution  of  an 
earnest  and  indefatigable  system  of  parochial  domiciliary  visit 
ing  throughout  all  the  parishes  of  the  land.  This,  depend  upon 
it,  is  the  only  patent  and  talismanic  key  to  English  hearts,  whe 
ther  of  Churchmen,  Papists,  or  Dissenters.  Disinterested  and 
persevering  kindness,  brought  habitually  to  a  man's  home  under 
all  sorts  of  discouragement,  is  what  .no  human  being  can  long 
or  rudely  resist.  With  that  elevated  determination  and  single- 
heartedness,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  impertinent  intrusions 
or  officious  curiosity,  manifestly  seeks  to  engage  mankind  in  a 
devout  concern  for  their  immortal  interests,  let  every  family  in 
every  city,  town,  or  hamlet,  be  regularly  and  affectionately 
visited,  no  matter  what  denomination  they  may  belong  to.  The 
established  clergy,  accredited,  commissioned,  and  upheld  by  the 
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law  of  this  realm,  are  the  clergy  of  the  whole  nation.  Every 
fireside  in  their  parish  is  a  part  of  their  allotted  charge.  They 
have  an  official  as  well  as  a  moral  right,  subject,  of  course,  to 
discreet  limitations,  to  seek  admittance  into  every  door,  '  whe 
ther  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.'  Painful 
repulses  will  occasionally,  though  not  often,  occur;  but  these, 
compensated  by  a  consciousness  of  dutiful  exertion  and  by  cor 
dial  welcomes  in  other  cases,  will  sooner  or  later  be  overcome 
by  meek  and  patient  endurance.  Only  let  all  the  families  of 
England  be  regularly  invited  to  the  dispensation  of  a  free  gospel 
in  a  free  church  ;  and  eventually  the  very  universality  of  this 
habit  of  parochial  visiting  will  establish  it  as  a  part  of  our  social 
system,  and  cause  it  to  work  with  the  uniform  beneficence  of 
nature's  general  laws." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  AND  POSSIBILITY  OP  ASSIMILATING  A  TOWN  TO  A 
COUNTRY   PARISH. 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  writers,  whose  prevailing  topics 
stand  intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  human 
affairs,  but  who,  in  almost  all  their  habitudes  of  thinking,  have 
hitherto  maintained  an  unfortunate  distance  from  each  other. 
There  are  political  economists,  who  do  not  admit  Christianity, 
as  an  element,  into  their  speculations ;  and  there  are  Christian 
philanthropists,  who  do  not  admit  political  science,  as  an  ele 
ment,  into  theirs.  The  former  very  generally  regard  the  pro 
fessional  subject  of  the  latter,  if  not  with  contempt,  at  least  with 
unconcern  ;  and  the  latter  as  generally  regard  the  professional 
subject  of  the  former  with  a  somewhat  sensitive  kind  of  preju 
dice,  bordering  upon  disapprobation  and  dislike.  It  is  thus,  that 
two  classes  of  public  labourers,  who,  with  a  mutual  respect  and 
understanding,  might  have,  out  of  their  united  contributions, 
rendered  a  most  important  offering  to  society — have,  in  fact,  each 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  separate  walk,  so  shut  out  the 
light,  and  so  rejected  the  aid,  which  the  other  could  have  afforded, 
as  either,  in  many  instances,  to  have  merely  amused  the  intel 
lectual  public,  with  inert  and  unproductive  theory,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  as  to  have  misled  the  practically  benevolent  public  into 
measures  of  well-meaning  but  mischievous  and  ill-directed 
activity,  on  the  other. 
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And  indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  later  walks  of  political  science, 
that  the  aid  of  Christianity  has  obviously  become  of  practical 
importance  to  her ;  nor  did  this  aid  appear  to  be  at  all  requisite 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  her  earlier  speculations.  Till 
within  these  last  fifteen  years,  the  great  topic  of  inquiry  among 
our  abstract  politicians,  was  the  theory  of  commerce ;  and  the 
moral  habit  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  founded  on  their  religion, 
did  not  enter,  as  an  element,  or  as  a  component  part,  into  that 
theory.  By  the  simple  fiat  of  an  enlightened  Parliament,  the 
freedom  of  trade  could  be  established ;  and  every  artificial  re 
straint  or  encouragement,  alike  be  done  away;  and  all  inter 
meddling  with  a  concern,  which  is  best  provided  for  on  the  part 
of  Government,  by  its  being  simply  let  alone,  could  henceforth 
be  left  to  the  operation  of  nature's  own  principles  and  nature's 
own  processes.  And  thus,  without  borrowing  any  other  aid  from 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  than  that  general  benefit 
which  she  has  conferred  Upon  society,  by  the  greater  currency 
she  has  given  to  the  virtues  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  liberality, 
among  men,  may  all  that  is  sound  in  the  Political  Economy  of 
Smith,  and  his  immediate  followers,  have  been  carried  into  ac 
complishment,  by  a  series  of  enactments,  or  rather  of  repeals,  on 
the  part  of  a  country's  legislature,  without  any  concurrence  of 
principle  and  habit  whatever,  either  sought  after  or  obtained,  on 
the  part  of  a  country's  population. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  respect  to  the  later  con 
tributions  which  have  been  rendered  to  this  science.  We  allude 
more  especially  to  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus,  whose  theory  of 
population,  had  it  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith,  would, 
we  think,  have  modified  certain  of  those  doctrines  and  conclu 
sions  which  he  presented  to  the  world  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  Commerce."  It  is  true,  that  government,  by  her  ob 
trusive  interferences,  has  put  the  country  into  a  worse  condition, 
in  respect  of  her  population,  than  it  would  have  been  in,  had 
this  branch  of  its  economy  been  left  altogether  to  itself — just  as 
she  has  put  the  country  into  a  worse  condition,  in  respect  of  its 
trading  prosperity,  than  it  would  have  been  in,  had  this  branch 
of  its  economy  been  also  left  to  itself.  There  are  certain  arti 
ficial  encouragements  to  population,  which  government  ought 
never  to  have  sanctioned,  and  which  it  were  the  wisdom  of 
government,  with  all  prudent  and  practicable  speed,  to  abolish. 
There  are  certain  bounties  that  the  law  has  devised  upon  mar 
riage,  in  every  way  as  hurtful  and  impolitic,  as  her  bounties 
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upon  trade,  and  which  it  were  greatly  better  for  the  interest  of 
all  classes,  and  more  especially  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  she 
should  forthwith  recall.  There  is  a  way  in  which,  by  stepping 
beyond  her  province,  and  attempting  to  provide  for  that  which 
would  have  more  effectually  been  provided  for  without  her,  by 
the  strong  principle  of  self-preservation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  free  but  powerful  sympathies  of  individual  nature,  on  the 
other — there  is  a  way  in  which  she  has  lulled  the  poor  into  im 
providence,  and  frozen  the  rich  into  apathy  towards  their  wants 
and  their  sufferings ;  and  this  way,  it  were  surely  better  that  she 
had  never  entered  upon,  and  better  now,  that  she  should  retrace, 
with  all  convenient  expedition.  Now,  all  this  may  be  done,  and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  benefit,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  un 
christian  population.  Their  comfort  would  be  advanced  so  far, 
merely  by  the  principles  of  nature  being  restored  to  their  un 
fettered  operation ;  and  this  is  desirable,  even  though  we  should 
fall  short  of  that  additional  comfort,  which  would  accrue  from 
the  principles  of  Christianity  being  brought  more  prevalently 
amongst  them  than  before.  And  thus,  it  is  a  possible  thing 
that  government,  acting  exclusively  in  the  temper,  and  with  the 
views  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  may  exert  herself,  with  bene 
ficial  influence,  on  that  great  branch  of  political  economy, 
which  relates  to  the  population  of  a  state,  just  as  she  may  on 
that  other  great  branch  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  commerce  of 
a  state.  She  may  at  least  erase  her  own  blunders  from  the 
statute-book,  and  conclusively  do  away  the  whole  of  that  mis 
chief,  which  the  erroneous  policy  of  our  ancestors  has  entailed 
on  the  present  generation. 

But  there  is  one  wide  and  palpable  distinction  between  the 
matter  of  commerce,  and  the  matter  of  population.  Government 
may  safely  withdraw  from  the  former  concern  altogether;  and 
abandon  it  to  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
the  sharp-sighted  sagacity,  that  guides  almost  all  the  pursuits  of 
interest,  and  the  natural  securities  for  justice,  between  man  and 
man  in  society.  Let  her  simply  commit  the  cause  of  commerce 
to  the  joint  operation  of  these  various  influences,  and  she  will 
commit  it  to  the  very  elements  which  are  most  fitted  to  prosper 
it  forward  to  the  pitch  of  its  uttermost  possible  elevation.  And 
it  were  also  well,  that  government  withdrew  from  the  concern 
•  of  ordinary  pauperism  altogether,  which  stands  so  nearly  asso 
ciated  with  the  question  of  population.  She  would,  in  this  way, 
do  much  to  call  forth  a  resurrection  of  those  providential  habits, 
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which  serve  both  to  restrain  the  number;  and  to  equalize  the 
comforts  of  our  people ;  and  she  would  also  do  much  to  bring 
out  those  otherwise  checked  and  superseded  sympathies,  that, 
in  the  flow  of  their  kindly  and  spontaneous  exercise,  are  more 
fitted  to  bind  the  community  in  gentleness  together,  than  all  the 
legalized  charities  of  our  land.  But  though  she  may  thus  do 
much,  she  cannot  do  all ;  and  there  will  still  be  left  a  mighty 
reversion  of  good,  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  people  them 
selves.  For,  though  the  unfettered  principles  of  nature  may 
suffice,  for  carrying  all  that  interest  which  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  a  country's  commerce,  onwards  to  the  condition  that  is 
best  and  safest  for  the  public  weal ;  the  mere  principles  of  nature 
will  not  suffice  for  carrying  the  interest  that  is  connected  with 
the  state  of  a  country's  population,  onwards  to  the  condition  that 
is  best  and  safest  for  the  public  weal.  It  is  very  true,  that  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  aggravates  the  poverty  of  the 
land,  by  augmenting  the  pressure  of  its  population  upon  its  sub 
sistence  ;  and  that  by  the  repeal  of  such  a  system,  the  whole 
amount  of  this  aggravation  would  be  reduced.  But  the  reduc 
tion  were  only  partial.  For,  so  long  as  profligacy  remains,  the 
pressure  in  question  will,  though  lessened  in  amount,  remain 
along  with  it.  So  long  as  the  sensual  predominates  over  the 
reflective  part  of  the  human  constitution,  will  there  be  improvi 
dent  marriages,  and  premature  families,  and  an  overdone  com 
petition  for  subsistence,  and  a  general  inadequacy  in  the  wages 
of  labour  to  the  fair  rate  of  human  enjoyment ;  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  disorder  and  discomfort  of  an  excessive  population.  So 
long  as  there  is  generally  a  low  and  grovelling  taste  among  the 
people — instead  of  an  aspiring  tendency  towards  something  more 
in  the  way  of  comfort,  and  cleanliness,  and  elegance,  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  sordid  habitations  of  a  rude  and  demi-bar- 
barous  country — will  they  rush  with  precipitation  into  matri 
mony  ;  and  care  not  how  unable  they  are  to  meet  its  expenses ; 
and  forfeit  the  whole  ease  and  accommodation  of  the  future,  to 
the  present  ascendency  of  a  blind  and  uncalculating  impulse. 
And  thus,  while  government  may  reduce  this  pressure  up  to 
the  amount  of  what  it  has  brought  on  by  its  own  mismanage 
ment — it  is  a  pressure  which  it  can  never  wholly,  and  never 
nearly  extinguish.  The  tendency  to  excessive  population  can 
only  find  its  thorough  and  decisive  counteraction,  among  the 
amended  habits,  and  the  moralized  characters,  and  the  exalted 
principles  of  the  people  themselves.  To  bring  the  economy  of  a 
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nation's  wealth  into  its  best  possible  condition,  it  may  suffice  to 
go  up  to  the  legislature ;  and  beg  that  she  may  withdraw  her 
intermeddling  hand  from  a  concern  which  her  touch  always 
mars,  but  never  medicates.  To  bring  the  economy  of  its  popu 
lation  into  the  best  possible  condition,  it  is  right  to  go  up  to  the 
legislature,  and  beg  that  she  may  recall  the  mischief  of  her  own 
interferences.  But  it  is  further  necessaiy,  to  go  forth  among  the 
people ;  and  there  to  superinduce  the  principles  of  an  efficient 
morality,  on  the  mere  principles  of  nature ;  and  there  to  work  a 
transformation  of  taste  and  of  character ;  and  there  to  deliver 
lessons  which,  of  themselves,  will  induce  a  habit  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  that  must  insensibly  pervade  the  wfcole  system  of  a  man's 
desires  and  his  doings — making  him  more  a  being  of  reach,  and 
intellect,  and  anticipation,  than  he  was  formerly — raising  the 
whole  tone  of  his  mind ;  and  infusing  into  every  practical  move 
ment,  along  with  the  elements  of  passion  and  interest,  the  ele 
ments  of  duty,  and  of  wisdom,  and  of  self-estimation. 

It  is  thus  that  the  disciples  of  political  science,  however  wisely 
they  may  speculate  upon  this  question,  are,  if  without  the  ele 
ment  of  character  among  the  general  population,  in  a  state  of 
impotency  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  their  speculation.  So 
long  as  the  people  remain  either  depraved  or  unenlightened,  the 
country  never  will  attain  a  healthful  condition  in  respect  of  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  her  policy.  This  is  an  obstacle  which 
stands  uncontrollably  opposed  to  the  power  of  every  other  ex 
pedient  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  a  redundant 
population  ;  and,  till  this  be  removed,  legislatures  may  devise, 
and  economists  may  demonstrate  as  they  will,  they  want  one  of 
the  data  indispensable  to  the  right  solution  of  a  problem,  which, 
however  clear  in  theory,  will,  upon  trial,  mock  the  vain  endeav 
ours  of  those  who  overlook  the  moral  principles  of  man,  or  de 
spise  the  mysteries  of  that  faith,  which  can  alone  inspire  them.* 

It  is  thus  that  our  political  writers,  if  at  all  honestly  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  fulfilment  for  their  own  speculation,  should  look 
towards  the  men  who  are  fitted  to  expatiate  among  the  people, 
in  the  capacity  of  their  most  acceptable  and  efficient  moralists. 
It  is  evident  that  they  themselves  are  not  the  best  adapted  for 
such  a  practical  movement  through  a  community  of  human 
beings.  It  is  not  by  any  topic  or  any  demonstration  of  theirs 

*  The  reader  who  ponders  well  these  observations  may  perhaps  perceive  why  Ireland, 
even  when  without  a  poor-rate,  should  have  suffered  more  from  her  excessive  population 
than  England  with  one. 

VOL.  X.  B 
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that  we  can  at  all  look  for  a  general  welcome  and  admittance 
amongst  families.  Let  one  of  their  number,  for  example,  go 
forth  with  the  argument  of  Malthus,  or  any  other  of  the  lessons 
of  political  economy,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  practice  and  observation  of  his  neighbourhood.  The  very 
first  reception  that  he  met  with,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  check 
the  further  progress  of  this  moral  and  benevolent  adventure,  and 
stamp  upon  it  all  the  folly  and  all  the  fruitlessness  of  Quixo 
tism.  People  would  laugh,  or  wonder,  or  be  offended  ;  and  a 
sense  of  the  utterly  ridiculous  would  soon  attach  itself  to  this 
expedition,  and  lead  him  to  abandon  it.  Now,  herein  lies  the 
great  initial  superiority  which  the  merely  Christian  has  over  the 
merely  civil  philanthropist.  He  is  armed  with  a  topic  of  ready 
and  pertinent  introduction,  with  which  he  may  go  round  a  popu 
lation,  and  come  into  close  and  extensive  contact  with  all  the 
families.  Let  his  errand  be  connected  with  religion  ;  and  even 
though  a  very  obscure  and  wholly  unsanctioned  individual,  may 
he  enter  within  the  precincts  of  nearly  every  household,  and  not 
meet  with  one  act  of  rudeness  or  resistance  during  the  whole  of 
his  progress.  Should  he  only,  for  example,  invite  their  young  to 
his  Sabbath-school,  he,  with  this  for  his  professed  object,  would 
find  himself  in  possession  of  a  passport,  upon  which,  and  more 
especially  among  the  common  ranks  of  society,  he  might  step 
into  almost  every  dwelling-place  ;  and  engage  the  inmates  in 
conversations  of  piety ;  and  leave,  at  least,  the  sensations  of 
cordiality  and  gratitude  behind  him ;  and  pave  the  way  for 
successive  applications  of  the  same  influence  ;  and  secure  this 
acknowledgment  in  favour  of  his  subject,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
being  proposed  on  the  one  side,  and  worthy  of  being  entertained 
and  patiently  listened  to  on  the  other.  It  is  not  of  his  final 
success  that  we  are  now  speaking.  It  is  of  his  advantageous 
outset.  It  is  of  that  wide  and  effectual  door  of  access  to  the 
population  which  the  Christian  philanthropist  has,  and  which 
the  civil  philanthropist  has  not — and  from  which  it  follows,  that 
if  the  lessons  of  the  former  are  at  all  fitted  to  induce  a  habit 
favourable  to  the  objects  of  the  latter,  the  economist  who  under 
rates  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  zeal  of  its  devoted 
labourers,  is  deposing  from  their  rightful  estimation  the  best 
auxiliaries  of  his  cause. 

And  it  would  save  a  world  of  misconception,  were  it  distinctly 
kept  in  mind,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  lessons 
of  the  economist,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  who  labours  in  the 
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gospel  vineyard  either  to  teach,  or  even  so  much  as  to  understand 
these  lessons.  Let  him  simply  confine  himself  to  his  own  strict 
and  peculiar  business — let  him  labour  for  immortality  alone — let 
his  single  aim  be  to  convert  and  to  christianize,  and,  as  the  result 
of  prayer  and  exertion,  to  succeed  in  depositing  with  some  the 
faith  of  the  New  Testament,  so  as  that  they  shall  hold  forth  to  the 
esteem  and  the  imitation  of  many,  the  virtues  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  ;  and  he  does  more  for  the  civil  and  economical  wellbeing 
of  his  neighbourhood,  than  he  ever  could  do  by  the  influence  of 
all  secular  demonstration.  Let  his  desire  and  his  devotedness  be 
exclusively  towards  the  life  that  is  to  come — and,  without  borrow 
ing  one  argument  from  the  interest  of  the  life  that  now  is,  will 
he  do  more  to  bless  and  to  adorn  its  condition,  than  can  be  done 
by  all  the  other  efforts  of  patriotism  and  philosophy  put  together. 
It  were  worse  than  ridiculous,  and  it  most  assuredly  is  not  re 
quisite,  for  him  to  become  the  champion  of  any  economic  theory, 
with  the  principles  of  which  he  should  constantly  be  infusing 
either  his  pulpit  or  his  parochial  ministrations.  His  office  may 
be  upheld  in  the  entire  aspect  of  its  sacredness ;  and  the  main 
desire  and  prayer  of  his  heart  towards  God,  in  behalf  of  his 
brethren,  may  be  that  they  should  be  saved  ;  and  the  engross 
ment  of  his  mind  with  the  one  thing  needful,  may  be  as  complete 
as  was  that  of  the  Apostle,  who  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  his  hearers,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified — and 
yet,  such  is  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  with  which 
he  is  fraught,  that  while  he  renders  the  best  possible  service  to 
the  converts  whom,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  has  gained  to 
its  cause  ;  he  also,  in  the  person  of  these  converts,  renders  the 
best  possible  contribution  to  the  temporal  good  of  society.  It  is 
enough  that  they  have  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  sensu 
ality  ; — it  is  enough  that  they  have  become  the  disciples  of  that 
book,  which,  while  it  teaches  them  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  teaches 
them  also  to  be  not  slothful  in  business ; — it  is  enough  that  the 
Christian  faith  has  been  formed  with  such  power  in  their  hearts, 
as  to  bring  out  the  Christian  morals  into  visible  exemplification 
upon  their  history  ; — it  is  enough  that  the  principle  within  them, 
if  it  do  not  propagate  its  own  likeness  in  others,  can  at  least, 
like  the  salt  to  which  they  have  been  compared,  season  a  whole 
vicinity  with  many  of  its  kindred  and  secondary  attributes. 
There  is  not  a  more  familiar  exhibition  in  humble  life  than  that 
alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  a  Christian  family  is  almost  always 
sure  to  be  a  well-conditioned  family.  And  yet,  its  members  are 
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utterly  unversant  either  in  the  maxims  or  in  the  speculations  of 
political  science.  They  occupy  the  right  place  in  a  rightly  con 
stituted  and  well-going  mechanism  ;  but  the  mechanism  itself  is 
what  they  never  hear  of,  and  could  not  comprehend.  Their 
Christian  adviser  never  reads  them  a  lesson  from  the  writings  of 
any  economist ;  and  yet  the  moral  habit  to  which  the  former  has 
been  the  instrument  of  conducting  them,  is  that  which  brings 
them  into  a  state  of  practical  conformity  with  the  soundest  and 
most  valuable  lessons  which  the  latter  can  devise.  And  now 
that  habit  and  character  and  education  among  the  poor  have 
become  the  mighty  elements  of  all  that  is  recent  in  political 
theory — as  well  may  the  inventor  of  a  philosophical  apparatus 
disown  the  aid  of  those  artisans  who,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its 
use,  only  know  how  to  prepare  and  put  together  its  materials — 
as  may  the  most  sound  and  ingenious  speculator  in  the  walks  of 
civil  economy  disown  the  aid  of  those  Christian  labourers  who, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  new  doctrine  of  population,  only  know 
how  to  officiate  in  that  path  of  exertion,  by  which  the  members 
of  our  actual  population  may  be  made  pure,  and  prudent,  and 
pious. 

And  if  we  revert  to  the  habit  of  the  last  generation  in  Scot 
land,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  many  who  are 
now  alive,  we  shall  find  an  ample  verification  of  all  these  re 
marks.  At  that  time  Malthus  had  not  written,  and  his  specula 
tion  had  little  more  than  an  embryo  existence  in  the  pages  of 
Wallace ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  minds  of  our  solid  and 
regular  and  well-doing  peasantry,  it  had  no  existence  at  all.  It 
was  acted  upon,  but  without  being  at  all  counted  upon.  It  was 
one  of  the  cherished  and  domestic  decencies  of  a  former  age, 
transmitted  from  every  matron  to  her  daughters,  not  to  marry 
without  a  costly  and  creditable  provision  ;  and  the  delay  of  years 
was  often  incurred  in  the  mighty  work  of  piling  together  the 
whole  materiel  of  a  most  bulky  and  laborious  preparation  ;  and 
the  elements  of  future  comfort  and  future  respectability  behoved 
to  be  accumulated  to  a  very  large  extent,  ere  it  was  lawful,  or  at 
least  reputable,  to  enter  upon  the  condition  of  matrimony — and 
thus  the  moral  preventive  check  of  our  great  economist  was  in 
full  and  wholesome  operation  long  before  it  was  offered  by  him 
to  public  notice  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  and  salutary  principle. 
And,  if  we  wish  to  revive  its  influence  among  the  people,  this 
will  not  be  done,  we  apprehend,  by  cheapening  the  currency  of 
his  doctrine,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  popular 
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understanding.  It  must  be  by  other  tracks  than  those  of  political 
economy  that  we  shall  recover  the  descending  habit  of  our 
countrymen.  It  must  be  by  addresses  of  a  more  powerful  char 
acter  than  those  which  point  to  the  futurities  of  an  earthly  ex 
istence.  It  must  be,  not  by  men  labouring,  however  strenuously, 
after  some  great  political  achievement,  but  by  men  labouring  for 
the  good  of  imperishable  spirits — by  men  who  have  their  con 
versation  in  heaven,  and  who,  with  their  eye  full  upon  its  glories, 
feel  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pilgrimage  which  leads 
to  it.  And  not  till  we  recall  the  Christianity,  shall  we  ever  re 
call  the  considerate  sobriety,  the  steady  equalized  comfort,  the 
virtuous  independence  of  a  generation,  the  habit  and  the  memory 
of  which  are  so  fast  departing  away  from  us. 

Let  me  finish  my  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  with 
adverting  to  the  way  in  which  the  reaction  of  a  people's  tur 
bulence  is  ever  sure  to  follow  the  neglect  of  a  people's  Chris 
tianity — how,  of  all  modes  of  intolerance,  that  intolerance  of 
irreligion  which  denounces  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  as 
fanaticism,  brings  in  its  train  the  most  woful  forfeiture  of  all 
civil  and  all  political  advantages :  insomuch  that  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  our  state,  is  not  what  has  been  called  a  methodistioal 
spirit  among  the  people ;  but  its  deadliest  enemy  by  far  is  a  per 
secuting  church,  which  would  thwart  all  that  is  serious  and  evan 
gelical  in  the  desires  of  the  people — and  which,  in  so  doing, 
tramples  on  those  sacred  accommodations  that  God  has  estab 
lished  between  the  longings  of  an  awakened  heart,  and  the  truth 
that  is  unto  salvation. 

So  much  for  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  civil  to  underrate 
or  disregard  the  labours  of  the  Christian  philanthropist.  But 
there  is  no  less  prevailing  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
to  neglect  many  of  the  principles,  and  to  underrate  many  of  the 
propositions  of  the  former. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our  most  pious, 
and  even  our  most  profound  theologians,  should  be  so  unfurnished 
as  they  are  with  the  conceptions  of  political  economy.  But  it  w 
their  active  resistance  to  some  of  its  clearest  and  most  unques 
tionable  principles — it  is  their  blindly  sentimental  dislike  of  a 
doctrine  which  stands  on  the  firm  basis  of  arithmetic — it  is  their 
misrepresentation  of  it,  as  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  our  best  feel 
ings,  when,  in  fact,  all  its  hostility  is  directed  against  such  per 
verse  and  unfortunate  arrangements  as  have  served  to  chill  and 
to  counteract  the  sympathies  of  our  nature — it  is  the  dogmatism 
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of  their  strenuous  asseverations,  against  that  which  experience 
and  demonstration  are  ever  obtruding  upon  the  judgment  as 
irrefragable  truth — it  is  this  which  is  mainly  to  be  regretted,  for 
it  has  enlisted  the  whole  of  their  high  and  deserved  influence  on 
the  side  of  institutions  pernicious  to  society.  And,  what  per 
haps  is  still  worse,  it  has  led  a  very  enlightened  class  in  our 
land,  to  imagine  a  certain  poverty  of  understanding  as  insepar 
able  from  religious  zeal — thus  bringing  down  our  Christian 
labourers  from  that  estimation  which,  on  their  own  topic,  so 
rightfully  belongs  to  them ;  and  deducting  from  the  weight  of 
that  professional  testimony,  which  it  were  the  best  interest  of 
all  classes  most  patiently  to  listen  to,  and  most  respectfully  to 
entertain. 

But  the  mischief  which  has  thus  been  inflicted  on  the  good 
of  humanity,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  still  deadlier  mis 
chief  of  a  certain  error,  which  has  received  the  utmost  counten 
ance  and  support  from  a  large  class  of  religionists.  What  we 
allude  to,  is  their  distaste  towards  all  kinds  of  external  ma 
chinery,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  Christian  enterprise — 
founded  on  their  misapplication  of  an  undoubted  doctrine,  that 
all  the  ebbs  and  all  the  revivals  of  Christianity  are  primarily  to 
be  traced  to  the  alternations  of  a  direct  influence  from  heaven. 
They  look,  and  they  rightly  look,  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the 
agent  of  every  prosperous  revolution  in  the  Christianity  of  our 
land.  When  there  is  a  general  torpor  of  irreligion  amongst  us, 
it  is  because  there  is  a  famine  of  spiritual  nourishment ;  and  God 
has  withdrawn  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  a 
careless,  and  thoughtless,  and  worldly  generation.  When  there 
is  the  awakening  of  a  thoughtful  and  repentant  seriousness,  it  is 
because  the  spirit  of  it  has  been  poured  out  of  that  upper  sanc 
tuary,  into  which  prayer  has  ascended  from  beneath  ;  and  from 
which  a  regenerating  influence  has  come  down,  as  a  descending 
return  for  the  intercessions  of  the  devoted  few  in  behalf  of  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness.  All  this  is  sacred  and  substantial 
truth,  which  no  speculation  can  impair ;  and  it  were  folly  to 
think  that,  by  the  mere  erection  of  a  material  framework,  the 
cause  of  Christianity  can  be  advanced,  by  a  single  hairbreadth, 
should  there  be  a  withholding  of  that  especial  and  sanctifying 
grace,  without  which  the  builders  labour  in  vain,  and  the  watch 
men  wake  but  in  vain.  And  hence  with  many  is  there  a  total 
indolence  and  unconcern  as  to  all  outward  arrangements ;  and 
everything  like  a  visible  apparatus  appears  insignificant  in  their 
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eyes  ;  and  with  something  like  the  complacency  of  one  who 
fancies  himself  in  possession  of  the  recondite  principle  of  a  given 
operation,  do  they  view  with  contempt  all  that  man  can  do  ex 
ternally  and  with  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  it :  and 
thus  do  they  hold  in  a  kind  of  ineffable  disdain,  the  proposal  of 
building  more  churches  for  the  increase  of  Christianity  in  our 
land  ;  and  this  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  instances  in  which, 
under  a  sense  of  the  utter  impotency  of  all  mechanism,  they 
would  restrain  human  activity  from  putting  itself  forth  on  any 
palpable  subject,  and  would  sit  in  a  sort  of  mystic  and  expectant 
quietism,  till  there  come  down  upon  us  from  the  skies,  the  visi 
tation  of  that  inspiring  energy  which  is  to  provide  for  all  and  to 
do  all. 

It  may  serve  to  reconcile  these  people,  and  perhaps  to  engage 
them  in  the  work  of  outward  arrangements,  if  we  point  their  re 
gards  to  that  season  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  was  most 
signalized  by  the  visitations  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  energy  from 
heaven.  We  instance  the  apostolic  age,  when  living  water 
flowed  more  abundantly  than  it  has  ever  done  since,  among  those 
who  wear  the  denomination  of  Christians ;  and  yet,  if  we  may 
extend  the  simile,  did  the  leaders  of  the  church  give  much  of 
their  earnestness  to  the  work  of  providing  it  with  ducts  of  con 
veyance.  There  never  was  perhaps  so  goodly  and  so  various  an 
external  apparatus,  for  the  transmission  of  Christianity  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  as  at  that  period,  when  the  Spirit  de 
scended  most  plentifully  ;  and  that  too  for  the  purpose  of  depo 
siting  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paul,  who  prayed 
without  ceasing  for  the  supply  of  this  essential  influence,  also 
pondered  without  ceasing  such  a  constitution  of  offices,  and  such 
a  routine  of  services  as  would  insure  the  right  distribution  of  it. 
The  falling  of  rain  from  the  clouds  no  more  supersedes  the  pre 
paration  of  receptacles  for  gathering,  and  of  channels  for  convey 
ing  it,  than  the  descent  of  living  water  as  the  aliment  of  all  that 
is  acceptable  in  human  virtue  and  spiritual  in  human  discern 
ment,  supersedes  the  question  of  the  best  and  fittest  construction 
of  an  external  system  for  the  circulation  of  it  through  a  neigh 
bourhood.  The  apostle  who  felt  most  his  dependence  on  the 
Spirit  for  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  men,  laboured  most  in 
the  rearing  of  an  outward  and  a  visible  agency  for  the  further 
ance  of  the  cause.  And  whether  we  read  of  the  great  variety  of 
offices  in  the  Christian  church — as  of  prophets,  and  interpreters, 
and  evangelists,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  or  ob- 
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serve  the  labour  of  the  great  apostle  to  set  things  in  order,  and 
the  provision  he  made  for  ordaining  elders  in  every  city — we  may 
perceive,  that  the  age  of  greatest  spiritual  influence  was  also  an 
age  of  busy  external  regulation.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  he 
who  places  all  his  confidence  on  the  former,  should  neglect  and 
undervalue  the  latter ;  or  that  he  who  expends  thought  and 
judgment  upon  the  machinery  of  a  Christianizing  process,  thereby 
disowns  the  Holy  Spirit  of  that  supremacy  which  belongs  to 
Him. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  the  religious  spirit  run  high,  that 
schools  were  instituted  in  Scotland  ;  and  such  a  system  of  edu 
cation  was  devised  and  established,  as  has  at  least  struck  out  a 
fountain  of  scholarship  in  every  parish,  which  has  been  the  place 
of  uniform  repair  for  the  young  of  many  successive  generations. 
In  this  we  see  the  good  of  what  may  be  called  a  material  orga 
nization.  It  survives  all  the  ebbs  and  alternations  of  the  spirit 
which  gave  it  birth  ;  and  who  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  in  virtue 
of  its  existence,  when  this  spirit  re-appears  in  the  country,  it 
finds  channels  for  a  readier  and  more  abundant  access  into  all 
the  families,  than  it  would  do  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
parochial  endowment,  and  no  regular  or  universal  habit  of 
scholarship  among  the  population  ?  But  what  is  more,  the  re 
ligious  spirit  may  decline  in  a  country,  when,  of  course,  it  will 
move  scantily  through  those  conveyances  which  have  been  estab 
lished  in  it,  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  And  yet  it 
must  not  be  denied,  that  there  continues  to  move  such  an  in 
fluence,  as  is  still  favourable  to  the  temporal  wellbeing  of 
society.  Even  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  abandonment,  as  to 
the  light  and  faith  of  the  gospel,  there  are  an  intelligence,  and 
an  enlargement,  and  a  reflective  sobriety,  gotten  at  these  schools, 
all  of  which  have  stamped  a  great  civic  and  economic  superiority 
of  character  on  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  Such  a  machinery, 
with  its  numerous  rills  of  distribution,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
object  of  propagating  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  times  through 
the  nation  at  large.  When  that  happens  to  be  the  warm,  and 
affectionate,  and  evangelical  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
will  be  a  far  wider  and  more  effectual  door  of  access  for  it 
through  the  families  of  that  land  which  has  the  apparatus,  than 
of  that  land  which  has  it  not.  So  that  it  is  well  for  the  Chris 
tian  economy  of  every  country  to  have  such  an  establishment. 
And  even  where  the  evangelical  spirit  has  declined,  there  is  still, 
in  the  quiet  and  ordinary  tenor  of  every  nation's  history,  a  spirit 
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among  the  public  functionaries,  on  the  side  of  order  and  good 
conduct ;  so  that,  with  the  softening  and  humanizing  effect  of 
scholarship  on  the  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  further  well,  for  the 
civic  economy  of  every  country,  to  have  such  an  establishment. 

We  hold  the  very  same  principles  to  be  applicable  to  the 
question  of  religious  establishments.  It  is  true  that  our  present 
goodly  apparatus  of  churches  and  parishes  was  reared  and  per 
fected  in  days  of  thickest  darkness.  But  when  the  light  of 
reformation  arose,  it  broke  its  way  with  greater  force  and  facility, 
because  of  the  very  passages  which  Popery  had  opened  ;  and 
let  our  ecclesiastical  malcontents  ascribe  what  corruption  they 
may  to  the  establishments  of  England  and  Scotland,  we  hold 
them  to  be  the  destined  instruments  both  for  propagating  and 
for  augmenting  the  Christianity  of  our  land,  and  should  never 
cease  to  regret  the  overthrow  of  this  mighty  apparatus,  as  a 
catastrophe  of  deadliest  import  to  the  religious  character  of  our 
nation. 

We  are  the  more  in  earnest  upon  this  subject,  that  we  believe 
the  difference,  in  point  of  moral  and  religious  habit,  between  a 
town  and  country  population,  to  be  more  due  to  the  difference, 
in  point  of  adequacy,  between  the  established  provision  of  in 
struction  for  the  one  and  the  other,  than  to  any  other  cause 
which  can  be  assigned  for  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  celestial  influ 
ence  does  not  supersede,  but  rather  calls  for,  a  terrestrial 
mechanism,  to  guide  and  to  extend  the  distribution  of  it ;  and 
it  is  under  the  want  of  the  latter  that  a  mass  of  heathenism  has 
deepened,  and  accumulated,  and  attained  to  such  a  magnitude 
and  density  in  our  large  towns.  The  healing  water  is  a  treasure 
which  must  be  looked  for  and  prayed  for  from  heaven ;  but  still 
it  is  put  into  earthen  vessels,  and  is  conveyed  through  the  whole 
body  of  corruption  by  earthen  pathways.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
more  rational  to  look  for  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  Pagan  lands, 
without  a  missionary  equipment,  and  missionary  labour,  than  to 
look  for  its  revival  among  the  enormous  and  now  unpervaded 
departments  of  the  city  multitude,  without  such  a  locomotive 
influence  as  shall  bring  the  Word  of  God  into  material  contact 
with  its  still  and  sluggish  and  stationary  families. 

We  hold  the  possibility,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  advantage 
of  assimilating  a  town  to  a  country  parish.  We  think  that  the 
same  moral  regimen  which,  under  the  parochial  and  ecclesias 
tical  system  of  Scotland,  has  been  set  up,  and  with  so  much 
effect,  in  her  country  parishes,  may,  by  a  few  simple  and  attain- 
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able  processes,  be  introduced  into  the  most  crowded  of  her  cities, 
and  with  as  signal  and  conspicuous  an  effect  on  the  whole  habit 
and  character  of  their  population — that  the  simple  relationship 
,  which  obtains  between  a  minister  and  his  people  in  the  former 
i  situation,  may  be  kept  up  with  all  the  purity  and  entireness  of 
its  influences  in  the  latter  situation  ;  and  be  equally  available 
to  the  formation  of  a  well-conditioned  peasantry  :  in  a  word, 
that  there  is  no  such  dissimilarity  between  town  and  country, 
as  to  prevent  the  great  national  superiority  of  Scotland,  in  respect 
of  her  well-principled  and  well-educated  people,  being  just  as 
observable  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  for  example,  as  it  is  in 
the  most  retired  of  her  districts,  and  these  under  the  most  dili 
gent  process  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  So  that,  while 
the  profligacy  which  obtains  in  every  crowded  and  concentrated 
mass  of  human  beings,  is  looked  upon  by  many  a  philanthropist 
as  one  of  those  helpless  and  irreclaimable  distempers  of  the  body 
politic,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy — do  we  maintain  that  there 
are  certain  practicable  arrangements  which,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  stay  this  growing  calamity,  and  would,  by  the 
perseverance  of  a  few  years,  land  us  in  a  purer  and  better 
generation. 

One  most  essential  step  towards  so  desirable  an  assimilation 
in  a  large  city  parish,  is  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  agency. 
The  assimilation  does  not  lie  here  in  the  external  framework  ; 
for,  in  a  small  country  parish,  the  minister  alone,  or  with  a  very 
few  coadjutors  of  a  small  session,  may  bring  the  personal  influ 
ence  of  his  kind  and  Christian  attentions  to  bear  upon  all  the 
families.  Among  the  ten  thousand  of  a  city  parish,  this  is  im 
possible  ;  and  therefore  what  he  cannot  do  but  partially  and 
superficially  in  his  own  person,  must,  if  done  substantially,  be 
done  in  the  person  of  others.  And  he,  by  dividing  his  parish 
into  small  manageable  districts — and  assigning  one  or  more  of 
his  friends,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  to  each  of  them — and 
vesting  them  with  such  a  right  either  of  superintendence  or  of 
inquiry,  as  will  always  be  found  to  be  gratefully  met  by  the 
population — and  so  raising  as  it  were  a  ready  intermedium  of 
communication  between  himself  and  the  inhabitants  of  his 
parish,  may  at  length  attain  an  assimilation  in  point  of  result 
to  a  country  parish,  though  not  in  the  means  by  which  he  arrived 
at  it.  He  can  in  his  own  person  maintain  at  least  a  pretty  close 
and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  more  remarkable  cases  ;  and 
as  for  the  moral  charm  of  cordial  and  Christian  acquaintanceship, 
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he  can  spread  it  abroad  by  deputation  over  that  part  of  the  city 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  In  this  way  an  influence,  long 
unfelt  in  towns,  may  be  speedily  restored  to  them  ;  and  they, 
we  affirm,  know  nothing  of  this  department  of  our  nature,  who 
are  blind  to  the  truth  of  the  position — that  out  of  the  simple 
elements  of  attention,  and  advice,  and  civility,  and  good-will, 
conveyed  through  the  tenements  of  the  poor,  by  men  a  little 
more  elevated  in  rank  than  themselves,  a  far  more  purifying  and 
even  more  gracious  operation  can  be  made  to  descend  upon  them, 
than  ever  will  be  achieved  by  any  other  of  the  ministrations  of 
charity.* 

And  here,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  just  as  the  material  ap 
paratus  of  schools  subserves  the  civic  as  well  as  the  Christian 
economy  of  a  nation,  by  its  operating  as  a  medium  for  other 
good  influences  than  those  which  are  purely  sacred — so  this 
eminently  holds  true  of  every  such  arrangement  as  multiplies 
the  topics  and  the  occurrences  of  intercourse  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  There  is  no  large  city  which 
would  not  soon  experience  the  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement. 
But  when  that  city  is  purely  commercial,  it  is  just  the  arrange 
ment  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  fitted  to  repair  a  peculiar 
disadvantage  under  which  it  labours.  In  a  provincial  capital, 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  retained  in  kindly  and  im 
mediate  dependence  on  the  wealthy  residenters  of  the  place.  It 
is  the  resort  of  annuitants,  and  landed  proprietors,  and  members 
of  the  law,  and  other  learned  professions,  who  give  impulse  to  a 
great  amount  of  domestic  industry,  by  their  expenditure  ;  and, 
on  inquiring  into  the  sources  of  maintenance  and  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes  there,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  immediate  service  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  and  luxuries  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  city.  This  brings 
the  two  extreme  orders  of  society  into  that  sort  of  relationship, 
which  is  highly  favourable  to  the  general  blandness  and  tran 
quillity  of  the  whole  population.  In  a  manufacturing  town,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poor  and  the  wealthy  stand  more  disjoined 
from  each  other.  It  is  true  they  often  meet,  but  they  meet  more 
on  an  arena  of  contest,  than  on  a  field  where  the  patronage  and 
custom  of  the  one  party  are  met  by  the  gratitude  and  goodwill 
of  the  other.  When  a  rich  customer  calls  a  workman  into  his 

*  The  same  service  which  is  rendered  in  Scotland,  by  elders,  might  be  rendered  by  lay- 
assistants  in  England — -when  the  scruples  of  the  clergyman  do  not  restrain  him  from  the 
employment  of  them. 
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presence,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  some  employment  con 
nected  with  his  own  personal  accommodation,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  latter  must  be  altogether  different  from  what  it  would  be, 
were  he  called  into  the  presence  of  a  trading  capitalist,  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  his  work,  and  being  dismissed  for  another, 
should  there  not  be  an  agreement  in  their  terms.  We  do  not 
aim  at  the  most  distant  reflection  against  the  manufacturers  of 
our  land ;  but  it  must  be  quite  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  their  intercourse  with  the  labouring  classes  is  greatly 
more  an  intercourse  of  collision,  and  greatly  less  an  intercourse 
of  kindliness,  than  is  that  of  the  higher  orders  in  such  towns  as 
Bath,  or  Oxford,  or  Edinburgh.  In  this  way,  there  is  a  mighty 
unfilled  space  interposed  between  the  high  and  the  low  of  every 
large  manufacturing  city,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
mutually  blind  to  the  real  cordialities  and  attractions  which 
belong  to  each  of  them  ;  and  a  resentful  feeling  is  apt  to  be 
fostered,  either  of  disdain  or  defiance,  which  it  will  require  all 
the  expedients  of  an  enlightened  charity  effectually  to  do  away. 
Nor  can  we  guess  at  a  likelier  or  a  more  immediate  arrange 
ment  for  this  purpose,  than  to  multiply  the  agents  of  Christianity 
amongst  us,  whose  delight  it  may  be  to  go  forth  among  the 
people,  on  no  other  errand  than  that  of  pure  good- will,  and  with 
no  other  ministrations  than  those  of  respect  and  tenderness. 

There  is  one  lesson  that  we  need  not  teach,  for  experience  has 
already  taught  it,  and  that  is,  the  kindly  influence  which  the 
mere  presence  of  a  human  being  has  upon  his  fellows.  Let  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  another  be  the  genuine  emanation  of 
good-will,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  more  to  make  it  irresistible. 
The  readiest  way  of  finding  access  to  a  man's  heart,  is  to  go 
into  his  house  ;  and  there  to  perform  the  deed  of  kindness,  or 
to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  wonted  and  the  looked  for  acknow 
ledgment.  By  putting  ourselves  under  the  roof  of  a  poor  neigh 
bour,  we  in  a  manner  put  ourselves  under  his  protection — we 
render  him  for  the  time  our  superior — we  throw  our  reception 
on  his  generosity,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  a  confidence 
which  will  almost  never  fail  us.  If  Christianity  be  the  errand 
on  which  the  movement  is  made,  it  will  open  the  door  of  every 
family ;  and  even  the  profane  and  the  profligate  will  come  to 
recognise  the  worth  of  that  principle,  which  prompts  the  un 
wearied  assiduity  of  such  services.  By  every  circuit  which  is 
made  amongst  them,  there  is  attained  a  higher  vantage-ground 
of  moral  and  spiritual  influence ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
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been  said  of  the  ferocity  of  a  city  population,  in  such  rounds  of 
visitation  there  is  none  of  it  to  be  met  with,  even  among  the 
lowest  receptacles  of  human  worthlessness.  This  is  the  home 
walk  in  which  is  earned,  if  not  a  proud,  at  least  a  peaceful  popu 
larity — the  popularity  of  the  heart — the  greetings  of  men,  who, 
touched  even  by  the  cheapest  and  easiest  service  of  kindness, 
have  nothing  to  give  but  their  wishes  of  kindness  back  again  ;  but, 
in  giving  these,  have  crowned  such  pious  attentions  with  the  only 
popularity  that  is  worth  the  aspiring  after — the  popularity  that 
is  won  in  the  bosom  of  families,  and  at  the  side  of  death-beds. 

We  must  refer  to  the  following  chapter,  on  the  effect  of 
locality  in  towns,  for  a  more  full  elucidation  of  this  influence, 
and  of  its  beneficial  operation.  And,  indeed,  we  can  do  little 
more  at  present  than  clear  and  open  our  way  to  the  task  of 
demonstrating  the  various  facilities  by  which  a  city  may  be 
likened,  in  constitution  and  effect,  to  a  country  parish.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  what,  in  the  main,  may  be 
regarded  as  preliminary.  And  as  we  have  already  adverted  to 
the  trivial  estimation  in  which  the  work  of  purely  Christian 
labourers  is  apt  to  be  held  by  our  political  theorists,  let  us  now 
expose  a  very  sore  and  hurtful  invasion  that  has  been  actually 
made  upon  them  by  our  political  practitioners,  by  which  their 
religious  usefulness  has  been  grievously  impaired,  and  even  their 
civil  and  political  usefulness  has  been  impaired  along  with  it. 
It  is  indeed  a  topic  altogether  pertinent  to  the  title  of  our  pre 
sent  chapter,  as  standing  intimately  associated  with  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  greatest  dissimilarities  that  obtains  between  a  town 
and  a  country  parish.  It  is  an  example  of  the  slender  homage 
which  is  rendered  to  Christianity  by  our  political  economists, 
embodied  into  shape  and  practice  by  our  political  functionaries  ; 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  the  best  objects  of  all  civil  and  legisla 
tive  policy  are  in  danger  of  being  entirely  frustrated. 

What  we  allude  to,  is,  the  mischief  of  those  secularities  which 
have  been  laid  on  the  clerical  office  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  ex 
posing  it,  do  we  offer  a  short  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
sanctity  of  a  profession,  that  ought  ever  to  have  been  held  in 
violable,  has  been  laid  open  to  all  the  rude  and  random  invasions 
which  are  now  ready  to  overwhelm  it, — though  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  to  advert  to  every  one  item  in  that  strange  medley  of 
services,  by  which  the  minister  of  a  large  city  parish  now  feels 
himself  plied  at  every  hour,  and  beset  at  every  path,  and  every 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  his  movements. 
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Among  the  people  of  our  busy  land,  who  are  ever  on  the  wing 
of  activity,  and,  whether  in  circumstances  of  peace  or  of  war, 
are  at  all  times  feeling  the  impulse  of  some  national  movement 
or  other — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  series  of  transac 
tions  should  be  constantly  flowing  between  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire  and  its  distant  provinces.  There  are  the  remittances 
which  pass  through  our  public  offices,  from  soldiers  and  sailors, 
to  their  relatives  at  home ; — there  are  letters  of  inquiry  sent 
back  again  from  these  relatives ; — there  is  all  the  correspondence, 
and  all  the  business  of  drafts,  and  other  negotiations,  which 
ensue  upon  the  decease  of  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor ; — there  is  the 
whole  tribe  of  hospital  allowances,  the  payment  of  pensions,  and 
a  variety  of  other  items,  which,  all  taken  together,  would  make 
out  a  very  strange  and  tedious  enumeration.* 

The  individuals  with  whom  these  transactions  are  carried  on, 
need  to  be  verified.  They  live  in  some  parish  or  other ;  and 
who  can  be  fitter  for  the  required  purpose,  than  the  parish  mini 
ster  ?  He  is,  or  he  ought  to  be,  acquainted  with  every  one  of 
his  parishioners ;  and  this  acquaintance,  which  he  never  can  ob 
tain  in  towns,  but  by  years  of  ministerial  exertion  amongst  them, 
is  turned  to  an  object  destructive  of  the  very  principle  on  which 
he  was  selected  for  such  a  service.  It  saddles  him  with  a  task 
which  breaks  in  upon  his  ministerial  exertions — which  widens 
his  distance  from  his  people  ;  and,  in  the  end,  makes  him  as  un 
fit  for  certifying  a  single  clause  of  information  about  them,  as 
the  most  private  individual  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Yet  so  it  is.  The  minister  is  the  organ  of  many  a  communi 
cation  between  his  people  and  the  offices  in  London ;  and  many 
a  weary  signature  is  exacted  from  him ;  and  a  world  of  manage 
ment  is  devolved  upon  his  shoulders ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  like 
his  fathers  in  office,  surrounded  by  the  theology  of  present  and 
of  other  days,  he  must  now  turn  his  study  into  a  counting-room, 
and  have  his  well-arranged  cabinet  before  him,  fitted  up  with 
its  sections  and  its  other  conveniences,  for  notices,  and  duplicates, 
and  all  the  scraps  and  memoranda  of  a  manifold  correspondence. 

But  the  history  does  not  stop  here.  The  example  of  govern 
ment  has  descended,  and  is  now  quickly  running  through  the 
whole  field  of  private  and  individual  agency.  The  regulation 

*  The  particular  impositions  of  secularity  which  are  laid  on  clergymen  may  vary  from 
one  age  to  another ;  but  though  some  of  those  here  specified  may  have  now  passed  away, 
it  is  nevertheless  thought  right  to  preserve  a  remonstrance,  which  in  these  times  of  still 
grosser  utilitarianism  is  more  called  for  than  ever. 
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of  the  business  of  prize-moneys,  is  one  out  of  several  examples 
that  occur  to  us.  The  emigration  of  new  settlers  to  Canada, 
was  another.  The  business  of  the  Kinloch  bequest,  is  a  third. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  act  of  government  autho 
rizing  the  agents  in  this  matter  to  fix  on  the  clergy,  as  the  organs 
either  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  or  the  conveyance  of 
their  information  to  the  people  of  the  land.  But  they  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  example  of  government,  and  have 
accordingly  done  so ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  mighty  host  of  schedules, 
and  circulars,  and  printed  forms,  with  long  blank  spaces,  which 
the  minister  is  required  to  fill  up,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  come  into  mustering  competition  with  the  whole  of 
his  other  claims,  and  his  other  engagements.  It  is  true  that  the 
minister  may  in  this  case  decline ;  but  then  the  people  are  ap 
prised  of  the  arrangement,  and,  trained  as  they  have  been,  too 
well,  to  look  up  to  the  minister  as  an  organ  of  civil  accommoda 
tion,  will  they  lay  siege  to  his  dwelling-place,  and  pour  upon 
him  with  their  inquiries ;  and  the  cruel  alternative  is  laid  upon 
him  either  to  obstruct  the  convenience  of  his  parishioners,  and 
bid  them  from  his  presence,  or  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  a 
management  that  has  been  so  indiscreetly  and  so  wantonly 
assigned  to  him. 

If,  for  the  expediting  of  business,  we  are  made  free  with,  even 
by  private  individuals,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  charitable 
bodies  should,  at  all  times,  look  for  our  subserviency  to  their 
schemes  and  their  operations  of  benevolence.  When  a  patriotic 
fund,  or  a  Waterloo  subscription,  blazons  in  all  the  splendour  of 
a  nation's  munificence,  and  a  nation's  gratitude,  before  the  public 
eye, — who  shall  have  the  hardihood  to  refuse  a  single  item  of 
the  bidden  co-operation  that  is  expected  from  him  ?  Surely 
such  a  demand  as  this  is  quite  irresistible  ;  and,  accordingly, 
from  this  quarter  too,  a  heavy  load  of  consultations  and  certifi 
cates,  with  the  additional  singularity  of  having  to  do  with  the 
drawing  of  money,  and  the  keeping  of  it  in  safe  custody,  and  the 
dealing  of  it  out  in  small  discretionary  parcels  according  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  parties ; — all,  all  is  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  already  jaded  and  overborne  minister. 

We  know  not  where  this  is  to  end,  or  what  new  and  unheard- 
of  duties  are  still  in  reserve  for  us ;  but  this  much  we  know,  that 
they  are  in  the  way  of  an  indefinite  augmentation.  We  have 
heard  obscurely  of  some  very  recent  additions  to  our  burdens, 
but  of  what  it  particularly  is,  we  have  not  got  the  distinct  or 
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the  authentic  information.  We  are  not  civilians  enough  to  know, 
if  even  an  Act  of  Parliament  carry  such  an  omnipotence  along 
with  it,  as  to  empower  this  strange  series  of  wanton  and  arbitrary 
infringements  on  the  individual  homes  and  liberties  of  clergymen. 
But  we  are  patriots  enough  to  feel,  that  the  rulers  of  our  country 
are,  for  an  accommodation  which  might  be  easily  rendered  to 
them  by  another  method,  bartering  away  the  best  interests  of 
its  people ;  that,  through  the  side  of  its  public  instructors,  they 
are  reaching  a  blow  to  the  morality  and  principle  of  the  com 
monwealth  ;  that,  by  every  such  impolitic  enactment  as  we  have 
now  attempted  to  expose,  they  are  slackening  the  circulation  of 
Christianity,  and  of  all  its  healthful  and  elevating  influences 
amongst  our  towns  and  families ;  that  they  are  sweeping  away 
from  the  face  of  every  large  city  the  best  securities  for  order, 
and  contentment,  and  loyalty ; — nor  should  we  wonder  if,  in 
some  future  period  of  turbulence  and  disorder,  they  shall  rue  the 
infatuation  which  led  them  to  tamper  so  with  the  religion  of  our 
land  by  the  inroads  they  are  now  making,  and  the  cruel  profa 
nation  they  are  now  inflicting,  on  the  sacredness  of  its  officiating 
ministers. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  mischievous  effect  of  all  this 
upon  the  great  mass  of  our  population.  In  virtue  of  the  grievous 
desecration  that  has  thus  been  inflicted  on  the  office,  we  hold 
out,  in  their  eyes,  a  totally  different  aspect  from  the  ministers  of 
a  former  age.  We  are  getting  every  year  more  assimilated,  in 
look  and  in  complexion,  to  surveyors,  and  city-clerks,  and  jus 
tices,  and  distributors  of  stamps,  and  all  those  men  of  place  who 
have  to  do  with  the  people  in  the  matters  of  civil  or  municipal 
agency.  Every  feature  in  the  sacredness  of  our  character  is 
wearing  down  amid  all  the  stir,  and  hurry,  and  hard  driving,  of 
this  manifold  officiality.  And  thus  it  is,  that  our  parishioners 
have  nearly  lost  sight  of  us  altogether  as  their  spiritual  directors, 
and  seldom  or  never  come  near  to  us  upon  any  spiritual  errand 
at  all ;  but,  taking  us,  as  they  are  led  by  the  vicious  system  that 
is  now  in  progressive  operation  to  find  us,  they  are  ever  and 
anon  overwhelming  us  with  consultations  about  their  temporali 
ties  ;  and  the  whole  tact  of  a  spiritual  relationship  between  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  is  thus  dissipated  and  done  away.  There  is 
little  of  the  unction  of  Christianity  at  all  in  the  intercourse  he 
holds  with  them ;  and  everything  that  relates  to  the  soul,  and 
to  the  interests  of  eternity,  and  to  the  religious  care  of  them 
selves  and  of  their  families,  is  elbowed  away  by  the  work  of 
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filling  np  their  schedules,  and  advising  them  about  their  moneys, 
and  shuffling,  along  with  them,  amongst  the  forms  and  the  pa 
pers  of  a  most  intricate  correspondence. 

The  principle  which  we  lay  down  is,  that  the  work  of  a 
Christian  teacher  is  enough  by  itself  to  engross  and  take  posses 
sion  of  the  entire  powers  of  any  single  man.  The  business  of 
meditation  is  a  fatiguing  business,  and  leaves  a  general  exhaus 
tion  behind  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  weariness  of  the 
mind;  and,  surely,  if  the  right  ministration  for  weariness  be 
repose,  then  there  must  be  an  overworking  of  the  mind,  when, 
after  having  taken  exercise  up  to  the  limits  of  its  strength,  it  is 
plied  with  a  multiplicity  of  other  and  overbearing  demands  on 
its  attention,  and  its  memory,  and  its  judgment,  and  the  various 
faculties  which  belong  to  it.  The  likest  thing  to  it,  in  the 
experience  of  ordinary  citizens,  which  we  can  imagine,  is  the 
case  of  a  merchant  exhausting  himself  by  the  forenoon  labours 
of  his  desk  or  his  counting-house,  and  retiring  to  the  sweets  of  a 
comfortable  home,  and  there  solacing  himself  with  the  conversa 
tions  of  friendship,  or  recruiting  the  languor  of  his  worn-out 
spirits  among  the  endearments  of  a  family.  There  is  a  wall  of 
defence,  which,  we  understand,  many  of  them  have  thrown 
around  their  persons,  and  in  virtue  of  which  no  one  application 
about  business  is  at  all  entertained  or  listened  to  excepting  in 
business  hours.  Let  them  just  guess,  then,  how  much  they 
would  be  teased,  and  jaded,  and  positively  enfeebled,  were  this 
wall  of  defence  broken  down  ;  and  there  regularly  passed  through 
the  breach,  in  force  and  in  frequency,  every  evening,  upon  them, 
a  host  of  invaders  armed  with  their  miscellany  of  mixed  and 
multiform  applications.  Let  them  take  this  back  to  the  case  of 
a  man  whose  business  is  meditation.  They,  perhaps,  may  never 
have  engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  this  business.  Then,  we 
do  not  wait  for  the  conviction  of  their  personal  experience  on 
the  subject,  but  we  demand  it  as  a  right,  that  the  man  who  has 
the  experience  should  be  believed.  His  positive  testimony  should 
be  made  to  outweigh  all  that  inexperience  may  conceive,  or  may 
utter,  on  such  a  case.  If  he  happen  to  stand  confronted  with  a 
public  who  are  utter  strangers  to  the  labour  of  intense  thought- 
fulness,  the  voice  of  such  a  public,  if  lifted  in  condemnation 
against  him,  should  not  be  sustained  as  a  voice  of  authority. 
They  are  not  a  competent  jury  upon  this  question.  And,  having 
premised  this,  we  assert  what  we  are  not  afraid  to  carry  by  appeal 
to  the  higher  reason  of  the  country,  that  the  labour  of  intense 
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study,  if  persisted  in  for  a  few  hours,  is  just  as  exhausting  as  the 
busiest  and  most  lengthened  forenoon  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  He 
who  has  borne  this  labour  through  the  day,  has  purchased  by  it, 
as  good  a  right  to  exemption  from  all  that  can  disturb  or  annoy 
him ;  and  if,  nevertheless,  these  annoyances  shall  be  obstinately 
presented  to  him,  he  is  put  into  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  suf 
fering.  There  is  a  pressure  upon  his  whole  constitution  greater 
than  the  strength  of  it  can  enable  him  to  carry ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  must  cast  about  for  relief  in  some  change  of 
his  daily  and  habitual  arrangements. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  restless  appetite  of  a  sentient  being 
for  a  comfortable  state  of  existence.  In  the  case  which  we  have 
now  specified,  this  principle  must  tell.  If  a  student  was  in  the 
habit  of  labouring  at  his  own  peculiar  exercise  up  to  the  measure 
of  his  constitutional  ability,  then  the  additional  labour  that  is 
thus  laid  upon  him  lays  also  upon  him  the  necessity  of  an 
abridgment  upon  his  studies.  He  must  just  make  a  curtailment 
upon  his  business  hours.  There  is  a  familiar  advice  that  is  often 
given  to  a  man  under  hardship,  and  which  will  come  upon  him 
with  all  the  power  of  a  most  insinuating  temptation, — "  Take 
matters  easily."  Are  you  busied  with  foreign  applications? 
Take  them  easily.  Are  you  cumbered  with  official  patronage  ? 
Take  it  easily.  Are  you  plied  for  your  personal  attendance  on 
the  work  of  secularities  ?  Take  it  easily.  Are  you  put  into 
requisition,  through  the  week,  for  a  variety  of  manifold  engage 
ments?  Take  them  all  easily.  Are  you,  in  addition  to  other 
things,  burdened  with  the  duty  of  Sabbath  preparation  ?  It  is 
true  that  there  is  something  in  this  employment  which  may  well 
weigh  a  man  down  with  a  feeling  of  its  importance.  He  is  to 
address  a  number  of  imperishable  creatures  about  the  affairs  of 
immortality.  But  he  has  no  other  resource  than  just  to  do  with 
them  what  he  does  with  the  crowd  and  the  frequency  of  his 
other  affairs.  He  must  throw  together  such  thoughts  as  he  can, 
and  get  up  a  half-hour  exhibition  in  some  way  or  other ;  but,  in 
self-defence,  and  as  he  values  the  great  objects  of  comfort  and 
endurance,  he  must  by  all  means  take  the  matter  easily. 

We  need  not  say  more  about  the  direct  blow  which  the  pre 
vailing  system  of  our  towns  must  at  length,  in  this  way,  give  to 
the  cause  of  practical  Christianity,  in  our  congregations  and 
parishes.  We  proceed  to  another  effect  still  more  palpable,  if 
not  more  prejudicial,  than  the  former.  It  will  keep  back  and 
degrade  the  theological  literature  of  Scotland. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  contrast,  which  we  are  now  to  offer, 
between  the  theology  of  one  age  arid  that  of  another,  which  is 
not  highly  honourable  to  the  present  race  of  clergymen.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  kept  their  ground  so  well  against  the 
whole  of  this  blasting  and  degenerating  operation,  as  to  render 
it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  our  argument, 
that  we  should  look  forward,  in  perspective,  to  the  next  age,  and 
compute  the  inevitable  difference  which  must  obtain  between  its 
literature  and  that  of  the  last  generation. 

On  looking  back  to  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  we  behold 
the  picture  of  a  Church  adorned  by  the  literature  of  her  clergy. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument,  that  the  whole  of  this 
literature  was  not  professional.  Part  of  it  was  so ;  and  every 
part  of  it  proved  at  least  the  fact,  that  there  was  time,  and  tran 
quillity,  and  full  protection  from  all  that  was  uncongenial  for  the 
labours  of  the  understanding.  We  cannot  but  look  back  with 
regret,  bordering  upon  envy,  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  our 
Church,  when  her  ministers  companied  with  the  sages  of  philo 
sophy,  and  bore  away  an  equal  share  of  the  public  veneration — 
when  the  levities  of  Hume,  as  he  sported  his  unguarded  hour 
among  the  circles  of  the  enlightened,  were  met  by  the  pastors  of 
humble  Presbyterianism,  who,  equal  in  reach  and  in  accomplish 
ment  to  himself,  could  repel  the  force  of  all  his  sophistries,  and 
rebuke  him  into  silence — when  this  most  subtle  and  profound  of 
infidels  aimed  his  decisive  thrust  at  the  Christian  testimony,  and 
a  minister  of  our  Church,  and  he,  too,  the  minister  of  a  town, 
dared  all  the  hazards  of  the  intellectual  warfare,  and  bore  the 
palm  of  superiority  away  from  him ; — in  a  word,  we  look  back, 
as  we  do  upon  a  scene  of  departed  glory,  to  that  period,  when 
the  clergy  of  our  cities  could  ply  the  toils  of  an  unbroken  soli 
tude,  and  send  forth  the  fruits  of  them  in  one  rich  tide  of  moral 
arid  literary  improvement  over  our  land.  It  is  true,  that  all  the 
labours  of  that  period  were  not  rendered  up,  in  one  consecrated 
offering,  to  the  cause  of  theology.  It  is  true,  that  among  the 
names  ^of  Wallace,  and  Henry,  and  Eobertson,  and  Blair,  and 
Macknight,  and  Campbell,  some  can  be  singled  out  who  chose 
the  classic  walk,  or  gave  up  their  talent  to  the  speculations  of 
general  philosophy.  Yet  the  history  of  each  individual  amongst 
them  proves  that,  in  these  days,  there  was  time  for  the  exercise 
of  talent ;  that  these  were  the  days  when  he,  among  the  priest 
hood,  who  had  an  exclusive  taste  for  theology,  could  give  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  its  contemplations ;  that  these  were 
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the  days  when  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  glories  of  his  pro 
fession  met  with  nothing  to  stifle  or  vulgarize  it ;  that  these 
were  the  days  when  the  man  of  prayer,  and  the  man  of  gospel 
ministrations,  could  give  himself  wholly  to  these  things,  and 
bring  forth  the  evidence  of  his  profiting,'  either  in  authorship  to 
all,  or  in  weekly  addresses  to  the  people  of  his  own  congregation. 
It  is  true,  that  the  names  which  we  have  now  gathered  are  all 
from  the  field  of  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  literature ;  yet  we 
chiefly  count  upon  them  as  the  tokens  of  such  a  leisure,  and  of 
such  a  seclusion,  and  of  such  an  habitual  opportunity,  for  the 
exercises  of  retirement,  as  would  give  tenfold  effect  to  the 
worthiest  and  most  devoted  ministers  of  a  former  generation — 
as  enabled  the  Hamilton  and  Gillies  of  our  own  city*  to  shed  a 
holier  influence  around  them,  and  have  throned,  in  the  remem 
brance  of  living  men,  the  Erskine,  and  Walker,  and  Black,  of 
our  metropolis,  who  maintained,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
history,  the  aspect  of  sacredness,  and  gave  every  hour  of  their 
existence  to  its  contemplations  and  its  labours. 

What  is  it  that  must  cause  all  resemblance  of  this  to  disappear 
from  a  future  generation  ?  Not  that  their  lot  will  be  cast  in  an 
age  of  little  men.  Not  that  Nature  will  send  forth  a  blight 
over  the  face  of  our  Establishment,  and  wither  up  all  the  graces 
and  talents  which  at  one  time  signalized  it.  Not  that  some 
adverse  revolution  of  the  elements  will  bring  along  with  it  some 
strange  desolating  influence  on  the  genius  and  literature  of  the 
priesthood.  The  explanation  is  nearer  at  hand,  and  we  need  not 
seek  for  it  among  the  wilds  or  the  obscurities  of  mysticism. 
Nature  will  just  be  as  liberal  as  before  ;  and  bring  forth  the 
strongest  and  the  healthiest  specimens  of  mind  in  as  great 
abundance  as  ever  ;  and  will  cast  abroad  no  killing  influence  at 
all,  to  stunt  any  one  of  its  aspiring  energies  ;  and  will  just,  if 
she  have  free  play,  be  as  vigorous  with  the  moral  as  with  the 
physical  productions  of  a  former  generation.  This  change,  of 
which  the  fact  will  be  unquestionable,  however  much  the  cause 
may  elude  the  public  observation,  will  not  be  the  work  of 
Nature  but  of  man.  There  will  be  no  decay  of  talent  whatever, 
in  respect  to  the  existence  of  it.  The  only  decay  will  be  in  the 
exercise  of  talent.  It  will  be  that  her  solitudes  have  all  been 
violated — that  her  claims  have  all  been  unheeded  and  despised 
— that  her  delicacies  have  all  been  overborne — above  every 

*  Written  in  1819,  when  the  author  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow. 
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thing,  that  her  exertions  and  her  capabilities  have  been  grossly 
misunderstood — it  not  being  known  how  much  restraint  stifles 
her  ;  and  the  employments  of  ordinary  business  vulgarize  her  ; 
and  distraction  impedes  the  march  of  her  greater  enterprises; 
and  the  fatigue  she  incurs  by  her  own  exercises,  if  accumulated 
by  the  fatigue  of  other  exercises  which  do  not  belong  to  her, 
may  at  length  enervate  and  exhaust  her  altogether.  Thus  it  is 
that  an  unlearned  public  may  both  admit  the  existence  of  the 
mischief,  and  lament  the  evils  of  it,  and  yet  be  utterly  blind  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  a  mischief  of  their  own  doing.  They  lay 
their  own  rude  estimate  on  a  profession,  of  the  cares  and  the 
labours  of  which  they  have  no  experience — and,  instead  of 
cheering,  do  they  scowl  upon  the  men  who  vindicate  the  privi 
leges  of  our  order.  They  are  perpetually  measuring  the  habits 
and  the  conveniences  of  literary  business,  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  by  the  habits  and  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  business, 
of  which  they  know  something.  And  thus  it  is,  that  instead  of 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  the  blind,  in  the  first  instance,  turn 
upon  their  leaders — they  give  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ 
ence  and  opinion  to  that  cruel  process  by  which  the  most 
enlightened  priesthood  in  the  world,  if  they  submit  to  it,  may, 
by  the  lapse  of  one  generation  more,  sink  down  into  a  state  of 
contentment  with  the  tamest  and  the  humblest  and  the  paltriest 
attainments.  Nor  will  it  at  all  alleviate,  but  fearfully  embitter, 
the  whole  malignity  of  this  system,  should  its  operation  be  such, 
that  in  a  succeeding  age  both  our  priests  and  our  people  will  sit 
down  in  quietness,  and  in  great  mutual  satisfaction  with  each 
other — the  one,  fired  by  no  ambition  for  professional  excellence ; 
the  other,  actuated  by  no  demand  for  it — the  one,  peaceably 
leaning  down  to  the  business  of  such  services  as  they  may  be 
called  to  bear  ;  the  other,  not  seeking,  and  not  caring  for  higher 
services. 

Everything  that  is  said  for  the  evils  of  such  a  system  should 
elevate,  in  public  estimation,  all  our  living  clergymen.  It  came 
upon  them  in  the  way  of  gradual  accumulation  ;  and,  at  each 
distinct  step,  it  wore  the  aspect  of  a  benevolent  and  kind  accom 
modation  to  the  humbler  orders  of  society.  They  are  not  to 
blame  that  it  has  been  admitted  ;  and  we  call  upon  the  public  to 
admire,  that  they  have  stood  so  well  its  adverse  influence  on  all 
their  professional  labours.  But  there  is  one  principle  in  human 
nature,  which,  if  the  system  be  not  done  away,  will  in  time 
give  a  most  tremendous  certainty  to  all  our  predictions.  It  does 
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not  bear  so  hard  on  the  natural  indolence  of  man,  to  spend  his 
life  in  bustling  and  miscellaneous  activity,  as  to  spend  his  life  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  The  former  is  positively  the  easier 
course  of  existence.  The  two  habits  suit  very  ill  together  ;  and, 
in  some  individuals,  there  is  an  utter  incompatibility  betwixt 
them.  But  should  the  alternative  be  presented,  of  adopting  the 
one  habit  or  the  other  singly,  the  position  is  unquestionable — 
that  it  were  better  for  the  ease  and  the  health  and  the  general 
tone  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness,  that  a  man  should  lend  out  his 
person  to  all  the  variety  of  demands  for  attendance,  and  of  de 
mands  for  ordinary  business,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  than  that  he  should  give  up  his  mind  to  the  labours  of  a 
strenuous  arid  sustained  thoughtfulness.  Now,  jnst  calculate 
the  force  of  the  temptation  to  abandon  study,  and  to  abandon 
scholarship,  when  personal  comfort  and  the  public  voice  both 
unite  to  lure  him  away  from  them — when  the  popular  smile 
would  insinuate  him  into  such  a  path  of  employment,  as,  if  he 
once  enter,  he  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the  stern  exercises  of  a  con 
templative  solitude  ;  and  the  popular  frown  glares  upon  that  re 
tirement  in  which  he  might  consecrate  his  best  powers  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  sadly  misled  and  miscalculating  generation — 
when  the  hosannahs  of  the  multitude  cheer  him  on  to  what  may 
be  comparatively  termed  a  life  of  amusement ;  and  the  condem 
nation  both  of  unlettered  wealth  and  unlettered  poverty  is 
made  to  rest  upon  his  name,  should  he  refuse  to  let  down  the 
painful  discipline  of  his  mind,  by  frittering  it  all  away  amongst 
those  lighter  varieties  of  management  and  of  exertion,  which, 
by  the  practice  of  our  cities,  are  habitually  laid  upon  him. 
Such  a  temptation  must  come  in  time  to  be  irresistible;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  yielded  to,  must  there  be  a  portion  of 
talent  withdrawn  from  the  literature  of  theology.  There  must 
be  the  desertion  of  all  that  is  fine  and  exquisite  and  lofty  in 
its  contemplations.  There  must  be  a  relapse  from  the  science 
and  the  industry  of  a  former  generation.  There  must  be  a  de 
cline  of  theological  attainments  and  theological  authorship. 
There  must  be  a  yearly  process  of  decay  and  of  deterioration  in 
this  branch  of  our  national  literature.  There  must  be  a  descend 
ing  movement  towards  the  tame  and  the  feeble  and  the  common 
place.  And  thus,  for  the  wretched  eclat  of  getting  clergy  to  do 
with  their  hands  what  thousands  can  do  as  well  as  they,  may 
our  cities  come  at  length  to  barter  away  the  labour  of  their 
minds,  and  give  such  a  blow  to  theology,  that  amongst  men  of 
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scholarship  and  general  cultivation,  it  will  pass  for  the  most 
languishing  of  the  sciences. 

And  here  we  cannot  bat  advert  to  the  observation  of  Hume, 
who,  be  his  authority  in  religion  what  it  may,  must  be  admitted 
to  have  very  high  authority  in  all  matters  of  mere  literary  ex 
perience.  He  tells  us,  in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  that  a 
great  city  is  the  only  fit  residence  for  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  his 
assertion  is  founded  on  a  true  discernment  of  our  nature.  In  the 
country  there  may  be  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  the  understand 
ing  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  impulse.  The  mind  is  apt  to 
languish  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness — where,  surrounded  per 
haps  by  uncongenial  spirits,  it  stagnates  and  gathers  the  rust  of 
decay,  by  its  mere  distance  from  sympathy  and  example,  and 
the  animating  converse  of  men  who  possess  a  kindred  taste,  and 
are  actuated  by  a  kindred  ambition.  Transport  the  possessor  of 
such  a  mind  to  a.town,  and  he  there  meets  with  much  to  arouse 
him  out  of  all  this  dormancy.  He  will  find  his  way  to  men 
whose  views  and  pursuits  are  in  harmony  with  his  own  ;  and  he 
will  be  refreshed  for  action  by  the  encouragement  of  their 
society  ;  and  he  will  feel  himself  more  linked  with  the  great 
literary  public,  by  his  personal  approximation  to  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  members ;  and  communications  from  the 
eminent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  now  pour  upon  him  in 
greater  abundance  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  improved  facilities  of 
authorship,  and  from  his  actual  position  within  the  limits  of  a 
theatre  where  his  talents  are  no  sooner  put  forth  into  exercise 
than  the  fruits  of  them  may  be  brought  out  into  exhibition.  In 
all  this,  we  say,  there  is  a  power  and  a  vivacity  of  excitement, 
which  may  set  most  actively  agoing  the  whole  machinery  of  his 
genius,  and  turn  to  its  right  account  those  faculties  which  else 
had  withered  in  slothfulness,  and,  under  the  bleak  influences  of 
an  uncheered  and  unstimulated  solitude,  might  finally  have  ex 
pired. 

This  applies,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  literature  of  theology,  and 
gives  us  to  see  how  much  the  cities  of  our  land  might  do  for  the 
advancement  of  its  interests.  They  might  cast  a  wakeful  eye 
over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  single  out  all  the  splendour 
and  superiority  of  talent  which  they  see  in  our  Establishment ; 
and  cause  it  to  emerge  out  of  its  surrounding  obscurity  ;  and 
deliver  it  from  the  chill  and  languor  of  an  uncongenial  situation  ; 
and  transplant  it  into  a  kindlier  region,  where,  shielded  from  all 
that  is  adverse  to  the  play  or  exercise  of  mind,  and  encouraged 
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to  exertion  by  an  approving  and  intelligent  piety,  it  may  give 
its  undivided  labour  to  things  sacred — and  have* its  solitude  for 
meditation  on  these  things,  varied  only  by  such  spiritual  exercises 
out  of  doors,  as  might  have  for  their  single  object  the  increase  of 
Christian  worth  and  knowledge  amongst  the  population. 

This  is  what  cities  might  do  for  Theology.  But  what  is  it 
that  they  in  fact  do  for  it?  The  two  essential  elements  for 
literary  exertion,  are  excitement  and  leisure.  The  first  is  minis 
tered  in  abundance  out  of  all  those  diversities  of  taste  and  under 
standing  which  run  along  the  scale  of  a  mighty  population.  The 
second  element,  if  we  give  way  much  longer  to  the  system  which 
prevails  among  them — if  we  lay  no  check  upon  their  exertions, 
and  make  no  stand  against  the  variety  of  their  inconsiderate 
demands  upon  us — if  we  resign  our  own  right  of  judgment  upon 
our  own  habits  and  our  own  conveniences,  and  follow  the  impulse 
of  a  public,  who,  without  experience  on  the  matter,  can  feel  no 
sympathy  and  have  no  just  calculation  about  the  peculiarities 
of  clerical  employment — then  shall  we  be  robbed  of  this  second 
element  altogether.  We  shall  lie  under  the  malignity  of  an 
Egyptian  bondage, — bricks  are  required  of  us,  and  we  have  no 
straw.  The  public  would  like  to  see  all  the  solidities  of  argu 
ment,  and  all  the  graces  of  persuasion,  associated  with  the  cause 
of  sacred  literature.  But  then  they  would  desolate  the  sanctu 
aries  of  literature.  They  would  drag  away  mind  from  the 
employments  of  literature.  They  would  leave  not  one  moment  of 
time  or  of  tranquillity  for  the  pursuits  of  literature.  They  would 
consume,  by  a  thousand  preposterous  servilities,  all  those  energies 
of  the  inner  man,  which  might,  every  one  of  them,  be  consecrated 
with  effect  to  the  advancement  of  literature.  In  one  word,  they 
would  dethrone  the  guardians  of  this  sacred  cause  from  the 
natural  eminency  of  their  office  altogether  ;  and,  weighing  them, 
down  with  the  burden  of  other  services,  they  would  vulgarize 
them  out  of  all  their  taste  and  all  their  generous  aspirings  after 
literature. 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  extent  of  this  sore  and  two-edged 
calamity.  In  the  country,  there  is  time  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
lofty  and  laborious  walk ;  but  there  is  not  the  excitement.  In 
the  town,  there  is  the  excitement ;  but  under  the  progress  of 
such  a  system  as  we  have  attempted  to  expose,  there  will  not  be 
the  time.  There  is  a  constant  withdrawment  of  the  more  con 
spicuous  members  of  our  Establishment  from  the  solitude  of  their 
first  parishes.  But  it  is  withdrawment  into  a  vortex  which  stifles 
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and  destroys  them.  Those  towns  which,  with  a  few  most  simple 
and  practicable  reformations,  might  "be  the  instruments  of  sus 
taining  the  cause  of  theology,  and  of  sending  abroad  over  the 
face  of  our  country,  a  most  vigorous  and  healthful  impulse  to 
wards  the  prosecution  of  theological  learning,  may,  under  that 
yearly  process  of  extinction  which  is  now  going  forward,  depress 
the  whole  literature  of  our  profession,  and  by  every  translation 
from  the  country,  may,  in  fact,  absorb  so  much  of  promise  and 
ability  from  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  The  atmosphere  of  towns 
may  at  length  become  so  pestilential,  as  to  wither  up  the  energies 
of  our  Church,  and  shed  a  baleful  influence  over  all  that  lustre  of 
ministerial  accomplishment,  which  otherwise  might  adorn  it. 
And  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  last  fifty  years,  and  think  of  the 
new  direction  to  our  habits  which  has  taken  place  in  that  period, 
in  order  to  compute  how  soon  our  national  establishment  may, 
by  the  simple  cause  of  its  ministers  being  turned  to  the  drudg 
ery  of  other  services,  be  shorn  of  her  best  and  most  substan 
tial  glories,  and  how  soon  that  theology  of  which  she  is  the 
appointed  guardian,  may  come  to  sink,  both  in  vigour  and 
illustration,  beneath  the  spirit  and  literature  and  general  philo 
sophy  of  the  times. 

Should  no  arrest  be  laid  on  this  mischievous  operation,  then, 
by  another  age,  will  we  behold  two  great  absorbing  eddies  for 
the  theology  of  our  land.  An  Argus  is  stationed  at  each  of 
them,  whose  office  now,  is  to  watch  for  all  the  rising  excellence 
that  shoots  into  visibility  on  the  face  of  our  Establishment — and 
whose  office  then,  will  be  to  lure  it  to  inevitable  destruction.  In 
the  short-lived  whirl  of  some  fair  and  even  brilliant  exhibitions 
may  it  be  able,  in  each  individual  case,  to  sustain  itself  for  a  few 
circling  years  above  the  surface  of  mediocrity,  when  it  will  at 
length  touch  the  brink  of  its  final  engulfmerit  and  disappear  for 
ever. 

Should  any  reader  think  that  we  have  drawn  the  above  picture 
with  too  faithful,  or  even  with  too  strong  a  hand,  we  ask  him 
further  tfl  think,  that  it  is  such  a  picture,  as,  by  its  very  exhibi 
tion,  may  scare  away  the  realities  which  it  anticipates.  The 
case,  we  are  persuaded,  requires  only  to  be  understood,  and  then 
will  it  be  provided  for,  since  the  restoration  of  the  clergy  to  their 
own  proper  and  peculiar  influence  over  the  hosts  of  a  city  popu 
lation  must  appear,  both  to  the  Christian  and  the  general 
philanthropist,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  national 
desiderata. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  LOCALITY  IN  TOWNS. 

WE  do  not  know  how  the  matter  is  ordered  in  London  ;  but, 
in  the  second-rate  towns  of  our  empire,  it  will  often  be  found, 
that,  when  a  philanthropic  society  is  formed  in  them  for  any 
assigned  object,  it  spreads  its  operations  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  congregated  population.  This  holds  generally  true  both  of 
the  societies  for  relief,  and  of  the  societies  for  instruction. 
Take  a  clothing  society,  or  an  old  man's  friend  society,  or  a  de 
stitute  sick  society,  as  examples  of  the  former ;  or  take  a  Sab 
bath-school  society,  as  an  example  of  the  latter — and,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  will  it  be  seen,  that  instead  of 
concentrating  their  exertions  upon  one  district  or  department  of 
the  city,  they  expatiate  at  large,  and  over  the  face  of  its  entire 
territory,  recognising  no  other  boundary,  than  that  which  lies 
indefinitely  but  fully  beyond  the  final  outskirts  of  the  compact 
and  contiguous  dwelling-places. 

We  do  not  offer  at  present  to  discuss  the  specific  merits  of  any 
of  these  societies  ;  and  though,  in  the  remarks  which  immediately 
follow,  we  attach  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  last  of  them — yet  it  is 
not  with  the  view  of  appreciating  or  vindicating  Sabbath -schools ; 
but,  through  them,  to  illustrate  a  principle  of  philanthropic  man 
agement,  for  which  we  can  find  no  better  designation,  than  the 
influence  of  locality  in  large  towns. 

In  most  of  the  Sabbath-school  societies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  this  principle  is  disregarded.  The  teachers  are  in 
discriminately  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  pupils 
are  as  indiscriminately  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Now, 
what  we  affirm  is,  that  the  effectiveness  of  each  individual 
teacher  is  greatly  augmented,  if  a  definite  locality  be  given  to 
him ;  and  that  a  number  of  teachers  spread  over  any  given 
neighbourhood  on  this  principle,  is  armed,  in  consequence  of  it, 
with  a  much  higher  moral  power,  over  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  the  rising  generation. 

Let  a  small  portion  of  the  town,  with  its  geographical  limits, 
be  assigned  to  such  a  teacher.  Let  his  place  of  instruction  be 
within  this  locality,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  its  confines.  Let 
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him  restrain  his  attentions  to  the  children  of  its  families — send 
ing  forth  no  invitations  to  those  who  are  without,  and  encourage- 
ing,  as  far  as  it  is  proper,  the  attendance  of  all  who  are  within. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  he  will  attain  a  comfort  and  an  effi 
ciency  in  his  work,  which,  with  the  common  arrangement,  is 
utterly  unattainable.  And,  we  farther  conceive,  that,  if  this 
local  assignation  of  teachers  were  to  become  general,  it  would 
lead  to  far  more  precious  and  lasting  consequences  of  good  to 
society. 

However  thoroughly  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  that 
would  result  from  the  influence  of  locality,  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  didactically  to  set  forth  this  influence,  by  any  pro 
cess  of  argument  or  explanation.  The  conviction  is  far  more 
readily  arrived  at  by  the  tact  of  real  and  living  experience,  than 
by  the  lessons  of  any  expounder.  There  is  a  charm  in  locality, 
most  powerfully  felt  by  every  man  who  tries  it ;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  most  difficult  so  to  seize  upon  as  to  embody 
it  in  language,  or  to  bring  it  forth  in  satisfying  demonstration  to 
the  public  eye.  We  do  not  know  an  individual  who  has  per 
sonally  attached  himself  to  a  manageable  portion  of  the  civic 
territory,  and  has  entered  with  taste  and  spirit  upon  its  cultiva 
tion — and  who  does  not  perceive,  with  something  like  the  force 
and  the  clearness  of  intuition,  that,  if  this  way  of  it  were  spread 
over  an  assembled  million  of  human  beings,  it  would  quickly 
throw  a  new  moral  complexion  over  the  teeming  expanse  that  is 
on  every  side  of  him.  But  what  he  feels,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
others  see.  For,  however  substantial  the  influence  of  locality  is, 
there  is  a  certain  shadowy  fineness  about  it,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  eludes  the  efforts  of  an  observer  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  to  ana 
lyze  it.  It  is  no  bad  evidence,  however,  of  the  experimental 
soundness  of  this  operation,  that  the  incredulity  about  it,  is  all 
on  the  side  of  those  who  stand  without  the  field  of  local  manage 
ment  ;  and  the  confidence  about  it,  on  the  side  of  those  who 
stand  within — and  that,  while  the  former  regard  it  as  a  mystic 
and  undefinable  fancy,  the  latter  find  in  it  as  much  of  sure- 
ness  and  solidity,  as  if  their  eyes  saw  it,  and  their  hands 
handled  it. 

Let  us  attempt,  however,  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties, 
to  offer  some  development  of  the  precise  character  and  tendency 
of  the  arrangement  which  we  have  now  recommended. 

The  first  effect  of  it  which  falls  to  be  considered,  is  that  which 
it  has  upon  the  teacher.  He,  with  a  select  and  appropriate 
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vineyard  thus  lying  before  him,  will  feel  himself  far  more  power 
fully  urged,  than  when  under  the  common  arrangement,  to  go 
forth  among  its  families.  However  subtle  an  exercise  it  may 
require  from  another,  faithfully  to  analyze  the  effect  upon  his 
mind,  he  himself  has  only  to  try  it,  and  he  will  soon  become 
sensible  of  the  strong  additional  interest  that  he  acquires,  in 
virtue  of  having  a  small  and  specific  locality  assigned  to  him. 
When  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  thus  offers  itself  to 
his  contemplation,  in  the  shape  of  one  unbroken  field,  or  of  one 
entire  and  continuous  body,  it  acts  as  a  more  distinct  and  im 
perative  call  upon  him,  to  go  out  upon  the  enterprise.  He  will 
feel  a  kind  of  property  in  the  families ;  and  the  very  circum 
stance  of  a  material  limit  around  their  habitations,  serves  to 
strengthen  this  impression,  by  furnishing  to  his  mind  a  sort  of 
association  with  the  hedges  and  the  landmarks  of  property.  At 
all  events,  the  very  visibility  of  the  limit,  by  constantly  leading 
him  to  perceive  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  his  task,  holds 
out  an  inducement  to  his  energies,  which,  however  difficult  to 
explain,  will  be  powerfully  felt  and  proceeded  on.  There  is  a 
very  great  difference,  in  respect  of  its  practical  influence,  be 
tween  a  task  that  is  indefinite,  and  a  task  that  is  clearly  seen  to 
be  overtakable.  The  one  has  the  effect  to  paralyze  ;  the  other, 
to  quicken  exertion.  It  serves  most  essentially  to  spirit  on  his 
undertaking,  when,  by  every  new  movement,  one  feels  himself 
to  be  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  it — 
when,  by  every  one  house  that  he  enters,  he  can  count  the  less 
ening  number  before  him,  through  which  he  has  yet  to  pass 
with  his  proposals  for  the  attendance  of  their  children — and 
when,  by  the  distinct  and  definite  portion  which  is  still  untra- 
velled,  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  what  he  has  to  do,  ere  that 
district,  which  he  feels  to  be  his  own,  is  thoroughly  pervaded. 
He  can  go  over  his  families  too,  with  far  less  expense  of  locomo 
tion,  than  under  the  common  system  of  Sabbath-schools;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  can  he  more  fully  and  frequently  reiterate 
his  attentions;  and  it  will  charm  him  onwards,  to  find  that  he 
is  sensibly  translating  himself  into  a  stricter  and  kinder  relation 
ship  with  the  people  of  his  district ;  and,  if  he  have  a  taste  for 
cordial  intercourse  with  the  fellows  of  his  own  nature,  he  will  be 
gladdened  arid  encouraged  by  his  growing  familiarity  with  them 
all ;  and  thus  will  he  turn  the  vicinity  which  he  has  chosen, 
into  a  home-walk  of  many  charities  ;  and,  recognised  as  its  moral 
benefactor,  will  his  kindness,  and  his  judgment,  and  his  Chris- 
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tianity,  be  put  forth,  with  a  well-earned  and  well-established 
influence,  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  population. 

Thus,  one  great  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement  is  its  effect 
in  calling  out  the  exertion  of  the  teachers ;  the  next  is  its  effect 
in  calling  out  the  attendance  of  the  taught.  The  invitation 
comes  upon  them  with  far  greater  power,  when  it  is  to  attend 
the  weekly  lessons  which  are  given  out  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
their  own  habitations,  than  were  it  to  attend  at  some  distant 
place,  where  children  are  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  city. 
And  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  instruction  to  the  taught,  is  not 
the  only  point  of  juxtaposition  which  goes  to  secure  and  to  per 
petuate  their  attendance.  There  is  also  much  in  the  juxtaposi 
tion  of  the  taught  to  one  another.  This  brings  what  may  be 
called  the  gregarious  principle  into  fuller  play.  What  children 
will  not  do  singly,  they  will  do  with  delight  and  readiness  in  a 
flock.  This  comes  powerfully  to  the  aid  of  the  other  advantages 
which  belong  to  the  local  system — where  the  teacher  will  not 
only  experience  a  kind  reception  at  his  first  outset  among  the 
families ;  but  will  find,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  rounds, 
he  engages,  for  his  scholars,  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  young, 
but  a  great  majority  of  those  in  the  district.  And  if  he  just 
follow  up  each  act  of  absence,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  by  a 
call  of  inquiry  upon  their  parents,  he  will  succeed  in  controlling 
them  to  regular  and  continued  attendance — a  habit  which,  with 
a  slight  exertion  of  care  upon  his  part,  may  be  so  kept  up  and 
strengthened,  as  to  obtain,  in  the  little  vicinage  over  which  he 
presides,  all  the  certainty  of  a  mechanical  operation. 

The  third  peculiar  benefit  of  this  local  arrangement  is  its 
effect  on  the  population  of  the  district.  The  very  influence 
which  binds  the  teacher  to  the  families,  does,  though  by  a  looser 
and  feebler  tie,  bind  the  families  to  each  other.  One  great 
desideratum  in  large  towns,  is  acquaintanceship  among  the  con 
tiguous  families.  And  to  promote  this,  every  arrangement  in 
itself  right  should  be  promoted,  which  brings  out  the  indwellers 
of  one  vicinity  to  one  common,  place  of  repair,  and  brings  upon 
them  one  common  ministration.  We  believe,  that  the  total 
want  of  parish  schools,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  right  of 
parishioners  to  a  preference  for  seats  in  parish  churches,  have, 
in  addition  to  a  mischief  of  a  deadlier  and  more  direct  character, 
withheld  from  our  population,  the  great,  though  collateral  ad 
vantage  that  we  are  now  insisting  on.  It  is  an  advantage, 
which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  made  up  by  the  local  arrangement 
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of  Sabbath -schools — where,  by  next-door  neighbours  being  sup 
plied  with  one  common  point  of  reference ;  and  their  children 
being  led  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  at  one  common  work 
of  preparation  ;  and  all  being  furnished  with  one  common  topic 
of  simple,  but  heart-felt  gratitude — that  moral  distance  is  some 
what  alleviated,  which  obtains  in  our  great  cities,  without  any 
counteraction  whatever,  even  among  those  living  under  the 
same  roof,  and  which  powerfully  contributes,  among  other 
causes,  to  stamp  a  lowering  and  unsocial  aspect  on  a  city  po 
pulation. 

The  common  system  of  Sabbath  schooling  has  none  of  these 
advantages.  The  families  that  furnish  children  to  the  same 
teacher  may  lie  at  a  wide  physical  distance  from  each  other; 
and  it  is  therefore  seldom  that  he  holds  any  week-day  intercourse 
at  all,  with  the  few  and  scattered  houses  out  of  which  his 
scholars  repair  to  him — or  that  he  maintains  any  common  under 
standing  with  the  parents  about  their  young — or  that  he  joins 
his  guardianship  with  theirs,  in  calling  the  absentees  to  account, 
for  their  acts  of  non-attendance — or  that  he  forms  acquaintance 
with  them  upon  that  most  gratifying  and  welcome  of  all  intima 
tions,  that  their  children  are  doing  well.  The  close  and  oft- 
repeated  influences,  in  virtue  of  which  a  local  teacher  may 
incorporate  his  school  with  the  habit  of  all  the  families  that  are 
allotted  to  him,  are  wanting  to  the  general  teacher.  The  latter 
may  still,  however,  head  a  most  numerous  and  respectable 
school ;  but  this  is  more  in  virtue  of  a  pre-existent  desire  for 
Christian  instruction,  than  of  any  desire  which  he  himself  has 
excited  among  the  families.  Attendance  upon  a  general  teacher, 
in  spite  of  distance  and  other  disadvantages,  generally  argues, 
and  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  a  certain  value  and  predisposition  for 
the  lessons  of  Christianity.  Attendance  on  a  local  teacher  is 
oftener  the  fruit,  not  of  an  original,  but  of  a  communicated  taste 
for  his  instructions.  It  is  a  produce  of  his  own  gathering.  It 
is  the  result,  not  of  a  spontaneous,  but  of  a  derived  movement, 
to  which  he  himself  gave  the  primary  impulse,  by  going  aggres 
sively  forth  upon  a  given  territory ;  and  which  he  perpetuates 
and  keeps  up  by  his  frequent  calls  and  his  unremitting  vigilance, 
and  his  oft-repeated  applications,  brought  to  bear  upon  one  and 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

Under  a  local  system,  the  teachers  move  towards  the  people. 
Under  a  general  system,  such  of  the  people  as  are  disposed  to 
Christianity,  move  towards  them.  To  estimate  the  comparative 
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effect  of  these  two,  take  the  actual  state  of  every  mixed  and 
crowded  population,  where  there  must  be  many  among  whom 
this  disposition  is  utterly  extinguished.  The  question  is,  How 
shall  the  influence  of  a  Sabbath-school  be  brought  most  readily 
and  most  abundantly  into  contact  with  their  families  ?  Which 
of  the  two  parties,  the  teacher  or  those  to  be  taught,  should  make 
the  first  advances  to  such  an  approximation  ?  To  meet  this 
question,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  wide  and 
a  mighty  difference  between  the  wants  of  our  physical,  and  those 
of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  In  proportion  to  our  want  of 
food,  is  our  desire  for  food  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  our  want  of 
knowledge,  or  virtue,  or  religion.  The  more  destitute  we  are 
of  these  last,  the  more  dead  we  are  as  to  any  inclination  for 
them.  A  general  system  of  Sabbath  schooling  may  attract 
towards  it  all  the  predisposition  that  there  is  for  Christian 
instruction,  and  yet  leave  the  majority  as  untouched  and  as  un- 
a wakened  as  it  found  them.  In  moving  through  the  lanes  and 
the  recesses  of  a  long-neglected  population,  will  it  be  found  of 
the  fearful  multitude,  that  not  only  is  their  acquaintance  with 
the  gospel  extinguished,  but  their  wish  to  obtain  an  acquaint 
ance  with  it  is  also  extinguished.  They  not  only  have  no 
righteousness,  but  they  have  no  hungering  nor  thirsting  after  it. 
A  general  teacher  may  draw  some  kindred  particles  out  of  this 
assemblage.  He  may  bring  around  him  such  families  as  are  of 
a  homogeneous  quality  with  himself.  Those  purer  ingredients 
of  the  mass,  which  retain  so  much  of  the  ethereal  character  as 
to  have  an  ethereal  tendency,  may  move  towards  a  place  of 
central  and  congenial  attraction,  though  at  a  considerable  dis 
tance  from  them ;  and  even  though,  in  so  doing,  they  have  to 
come  separately  out  from  that  overwhelming  admixture  with 
which  they  are  encompassed.  But  the  bulky  sediment  remains 
untouched  and  stationary ;  and,  by  its  power  of  assimilation, 
too,  is  all  the  while  adding  to  its  own  magnitude.  And  thus  it 
is  both  a  possible  thing  that  schools  may  multiply  under  a 
general  system,  and  that  out  of  the  resources  of  a  mighty  popu 
lation,  an  overflowing  attendance  may  be  afforded  to  each  of 
them,  while  an  humble  fraction  of  the  whole  is  all  that  is  over 
taken  ;  and  below  the  goodly  superficies  of  a  great  apparent  stir 
and  activity,  may  an  unseen  structure  of  baser  materials  deepen 
and  accumulate  underneath,  so  as  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
fact,  that  with  an  increase  of  Christian  exertion  amongst  us,  there 
should,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  an  increase  of  heathenism. 
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It  is  the  pervading  operation  of  the  local  system,  which  gives 
it  such  a  superior  value  and  effect  in  our  estimation.  It  is  its 
thorough  diffusion  through  that  portion  of  the  mass  in  which  it 
operates.  It  is  that  movement  by  which  it  traverses  the  whole 
population ;  and  by  which,  instead  of  only  holding  forth  its 
signals  to  those  of  them  who  are  awake,  it  knocks  at  the  doors 
of  those  who  are  most  profoundly  asleep,  and,  with  a  force  far 
more  effective  than  if  it  were  physical,  drags  them  out  to  a  will 
ing  attendance  upon  its  ministrations.  In  this  way,  or  indeed 
in  any  way,  may  it  still  be  impossible  to  reach  the  parents  of 
our  present  generation.  But  the  important  practical  fact  is,  that, 
averse  as  they  may  be  to  Christianity  on  their  own  account,  and 
negligent  as  they  often  are  in  their  own  persons  of  the  Christi 
anity  of  their  children,  still  there  is  a  pride  and  a  satisfaction 
felt  in  their  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  their  pro 
ficiency  at  the  Sabbath-schools.  Let  the  system  be  as  impotent 
as  it  may  be  in  its  efficiency  upon  the  old,  still  it  comes  into  ex 
tensive  contact  with  the  ductile  and  susceptible  young ;  and,  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  muster  them  nearly  all  into  its 
presence,  is  it  fitted,  in  proper  hands,  to  wield  a  high  and  a 
presiding  influence  over  the  destinies  of  a  future  age. 

The  schools  under  a  general  system  are  so  many  centres  of 
attraction  for  all  the  existing  desire  that  there  is  towards  Christi 
anity  ;  and  what  is  thus  drawn,  is,  doubtless,  often  bettered  and 
advanced  by  the  fellowship  into  which  it  has  entered.  The 
schools  under  a  local  system  are  so  many  centres  of  emanation, 
from  which  a  vivifying  influence  is  actively  propagated  through 
a  dead  and  putrid,  mass.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  be  told,  that, 
under  the  former  operation,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  youth 
ful  delinquency,  along  with  an  increase  of  public  instruction  for 
the  young.  Should  the  latter  operation  become  universal  in 
cities,  we  would  be  surprised  if  there  were  still  an  increase  of 
youthful  delinquency  ;  and  it  were  a  phenomenon  we  would  be 
unable  to  explain. 

The  former,  or  general  system,  draws  around  it  the  young  of 
our  more  decent  and  reputable  families.  It  can  give  an  impulse 
to  all  the  matter  that  floats  upon  the  surface  of  society.  It  is 
the  pride  of  the  latter,  or  local  system,  while  it  refuses  not  these, 
that  it  also  fetches  out  from  their  obscurities  the  very  poorest 
and  most  profligate  of  children.  It  may  have  a  painful  en 
counter  at  the  outset,  with  the  filth,  and  the  raggedness,  and  the 
other  rude  and  revolting  materials,  which  it  has  so  laboriously 
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excavated  from  those  mines  of  depravity  that  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  common  observation.  But  it  may  well  be  consoled 
with  the  thought,  that,  while  much  good  has  been  done  by  its 
predecessor,  which  we  trust  that  it  is  on  the  eve  of  supplanting, 
it  holds  in  its  own  hands  the  materials  of  a  far  more  glorious 
transformation. 

This  is  an  age  of  many  ostensible  doings  in  behalf  of  Christi 
anity.  And  it  looks  a  paradox  to  the  general  eye,  that,  with 
this  feature  of  it  standing  out  so  conspicuously,  there  should  also 
be  an  undoubted  increase  of  crimes,  and  commitments,  and  execu 
tions,  all  marking  an  augmented  depravity  among  our  population. 
A  very  slight  degree  of  arithmetic,  we  are  persuaded,  can  explain 
the  paradox.  Let  it  simply  be  considered,  in  the  case  of  any 
Christian  institution,  whether  its  chief  office  be  to  attract  or  to 
pervade.  Should  it  only  be  the  former,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  great  visible  exhibition  may  be  drawn  around  it ;  and  that 
stationary  pulpits  and  general  Sabbath-schools,  and  open  places 
of  repair  for  instruction  indiscriminately  to  all  who  will,  must 
give  rise  to  a  great  absolute  amount  of  attendance.  And 
whether  we  look  at  the  streets,  when  all  in  a  fervour  with 
church-going— or  witness  the  full  assemblage  of  children,  who 
come  from  all  quarters,  with  their  weekly  preparations,  to  a 
pious  and  intelligent  teacher — or  compute  the  overflowing  audi 
tory,  that,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  some  free  evening  sermon  is 
sure  to  bring  out  from  among  the  closely-peopled  mass — or, 
finally,  read  of  the  thousands  which  find  a  place  in  the  enumera 
tions  of  some  great  philanthropic  society — we  are  apt,  from  all 
this,  to  think  that  a  good  and  a  religious  influence  is  in  full  and 
busy  circulation  on  every  side  of  us.  And  yet,  there  is  not  a 
second-rate  town  in  our  empire,  which  does  not  afford  materials 
enough,  both  for  all  this  stir  and  appearance,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  a  rapid  increase,  in  the  quantum  of  moral  deterioration, 
on  the  other.  The  doings  to  which  we  have  adverted  may  bear, 
with  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence,  on  all  that  is  kindred  in 
character  to  their  own  design  and  their  own  principle.  They 
may  communicate  a  movement  to  the  minority  who  will,  but 
leave  still  and  motionless  the  majority  who  will  not.  Whole 
streets  and  whole  departments  may  be  nearly  untouched  by 
them.  There  is  the  firm  arid  the  obstinate  growth  of  a  seden 
tary  corruption,  which  will  require  to  be  more  actively  assailed. 
It  is  certainly  cheering  to  count  the  positive  numbers  on  the 
side  of  Christianity.  But,  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  notice, 
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there  is  an  outnumbering  both  on  the  side  of  week-day  profligacy, 
and  of  Sabbath  profanation.  There  is  room  enough  for  apparent 
Christianity  and  real  corruption,  to  be  gaining  ground  together, 
each  in  their  respective  territories;  and  the  delusion  is,  that, 
while  many  are  rejoicing  in  the  symptoms  of  our  country's  refor 
mation,  the  country  itself  may  be  ripening  for  some  awful  crisis, 
by  which  to  mark,  in  characters  of  vengeance,  the  consummation 
of  its  guilt. 

In  these  circumstances  do  we  know  of  no  expedient  by  which 
this  woful  degeneracy  can  be  arrested  and  recalled,  but  an 
actual  search  and  entry  upon  the  territory  of  wickedness.  A 
mere  signal  of  invitation  is  not  enough.  In  reference  to  the 
great  majority,  and  in  reference  to  the  most  needful,  this  were 
as  powerless  as  was  the  bidding  to  the  marriage -feast  of  the 
parable.  We  must  have  recourse  at  last  to  the  final  expedient 
that  was  adopted  on  that  occasion ;  or,  in  other  words,  go  out 
to  the  streets  and  the  highways,  and,  by  every  fair  measure  of 
moral,  and  personal,  and  friendly  application,  compel  the  multi 
tude  to  come  in.  We  must  do  with  the  near,  what  we  are 
doing  with  the  distant  world.  We  do  not  expect  to  Christianize 
the  latter,  by  messages  of  entreaty,  from  the  regions  of  paganism. 
But  we  send  our  messages  to  them.  Neither  do  we  give  a  rov 
ing  commission  to  the  bearers,  but  assign  to  each  of  them  their 
respective  stations  in  that  field,  which  .is  the  world.  And  we 
most  assuredly  need  not  expect  to  Christianize  any  city  of  nominal 
Christendom,  by  waiting  the  demand  of  its  various  districts  for 
religious  instruction,  and  acting  upon  the  demands  as  they 
arrive.  There  must  just  be  as  aggressive  a  movement  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  is  not  the  same  physical  dis 
tance,  but  there  is  nearly  the  same  moral  distance  to  be  described 
with  both  ;  and  they  who  traverse  this  distance,  though  without 
one  mile  of  locomotion  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  do,  in  effect, 
maintain  the  character,  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  missionaries. 

Any  one,  or,  at  most,  two  philanthropists,  may  set  forth  upon 
such  an  experiment.  They  will  soon,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries,  be  enabled  to  verify  the  actual  state  of  our  city  families, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  openness  to  the  influence  of  a  per 
vading  operation.  Let  them,  for  this  purpose,  make  their  actual 
entrance  upon  a  district,  which  they  have  previously  chalked 
out  as  the  ground  of  their  benevolent  enterprise  ;  and  it  were 
better  that  it  should  be  in  some  poor  and  neglected  part  of  the 
city.  Let  the  one  introduce  the  other  to  every  family  ;  and  on 
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the  simple  errand,  that  he  meant  to  set  up  a  Sabbath-school,  to 
be  just  at  hand,  and  for  the  vicinity  around  him.  With  no  other 
manner  than  that  which  Christian  kindness  would  dictate,  arid 
just  such  questions  as  are  consistent  with  the  respect  which 
every  human  being  should  entertain  for  another,  we  promise 
him  not  merely  a  civil,  but  a  cordial  reception  in  almost  every 
house,  and  a  discreet  answer  to  all  his  inquiries.  The  first  thing 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  meet  his  observation,  is  the  mighty 
remainder  of  good  that  is  left  for  him  to  do,  amid  the  number 
and  exertion  of  the  general  Sabbath-schools  that  are  on  every 
side  of  him.  It  may  be  otherwise  in  some  few  accidental  dis 
tricts.  Bat,  speaking  generally,  he  will  assemble  a  sufficient 
school  out  of  a  population  of  three  hundred.  Parents  of  all 
characters  will  accept  his  proposition  with  gratitude.  And  if, 
on  his  first  meeting  with  their  children  in  some  apartment  of  the 
district,  he  should  be  disappointed  by  the  non-attendance  of 
some  whom  he  was  counting  on,  a  few  calls  of  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  will  generally,  at  length,  secure  the  point  of  their  attend 
ance  ; .  arid,  by  following  up  every  case  of  absence  with  a  week 
day  inquiry  at  the  parents,  he  will  secure  the  regularity  of  it ; 
and  thus  may  he  bring  his  moral  and  personal  influence  into 
contact  with  their  young,  for  a  few  hours  of  every  recurring 
Sabbath  ;  and  also  keep  up  an  influence  through  the  whole 
week,  by  the  circulation  of  books  from  a  small  library  attached 
to  his  institution.  It  will  prove  a  mighty  accession  to  the  good 
.;hat  he  is  doing,  if  he  hold  frequent  intercourse  with  the  families. 
Their  kindness  and  his  enjoyment  will  grow  with  the  growth  of 
their  mutual  acquaintanceship.  And  should  he,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  zealous  philanthropy,  resolve  to  cultivate  the  district  as  his 
own — should  he  fill  up  every  opening  to  usefulness  which  occurs 
in  it — should  he  mix  consideration  with  sympathy  ;  and,  in  all 
his  services  and  all  his  distributions,  bear  a  respect  to  their 
character  as  well  as  to  their  comfort — we  cannot  confidently 
say  that  he  will  turn  many  from  Satan  unto  God,  but  he  will 
extinguish  many  an  element,  both  of  moral  and  political  dis 
order. 

A  few  months  of  perseverance  will  thoroughly  engage  him  to 
the  cause  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  will  feel  a  comfort  in 
this  style  of  philanthropy,  which  he  does  not  feel  in  the  bustle 
and  distraction  of  manifold  societies.  He  will  enjoy  both  the 
unity  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  doings.  And,  instead  of  pacing, 
as  he  does  now,  among  dull  committees,  and  perplexing  him 
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self  among  the  questions  of  a  large  and  laborious  superinten 
dence,  will  he  expatiate,  without  encumbrance,  upon  his  own 
chosen  field,  and  rejoice  in  putting  forth  his  immediate  hand,  on 
the  work  of  reclaiming  it  from  that  neglected  waste  of  ignorance 
and  improvidence  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

To  be  effective  in  such  a  walk  of  benevolence  as  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  rich.  Should,  for  example,  the  defective 
education  of  a  whole  district  be  repaired  by  one  individual, 
without  the  expense  of  a  single  shilling ;  and  that,  by  the  mere 
force  of  moral  suasion,  he,  prevailing  on  every  parent  who  re 
quired  urgency  upon  the  subject,  to  send  all  the  children  of  a 
right  age  to  a  week-day  school  upon  their  own  charges — or, 
should  another  individual,  standing  in  the  relation  that  we  are 
now  explaining,  to  a  particular  district,  put  a  debt,  which  bears 
most  oppressively  over  one  of  the  families,  into  a  sure  and  rapid 
process  of  liquidation,  and  that,  not  by  advancing  one  fraction, 
but  by  simply  recommending  the  expedient  of  a  small  weekly 
deposit ;  and  such  instances  as  these  be  varied  and  multiplied 
to  the  extent  that  is  conceivable — Would  not  this  be  enough  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  by  the  influence  which  lies  in  wealth,  but 
by  the  power  which  resides  in  the  moral  elements  of  intelligence 
and  affection,  that  the  good  is  to  be  accomplished?  The 
weapons  of  this  warfare  are,  advice — and  friendship — and 
humanity,  at  all  times  ready,  without  being  at  any  time  im 
pertinent  ;  and  the  well-earned  confidence,  which  is  ever  sure 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  tried  and  demonstrated  worth — these, 
when  wielded  for  a  time  by  the  same  individual,  on  the  same 
contiguous  families,  will  work  an  effect  of  improvement,  which 
never  can  be  attained  by  all  the  devices  and  labours  of  ordinary 
committeeship. 

There  are  so  many  philanthropists  in  this  our  day,  that  if  each 
of  them,  who  is  qualified,  were  to  betake  himself,  in  his  own 
line  of  usefulness,  to  one  given  locality,  it  would  soon  work  a 
great  and  visible  effect  upon  society.  One  great  security  for 
such  an  arrangement  being  propagated,  is  the  actual  comfort 
which  is  experienced  by  each,  after  he  has  entered  on  his  own 
separate  portion  of  it  But  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  tem 
porary  hindrance  to  it,  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  task  so  isolated  as  that  which  we  are  now  pre 
scribing,  does  not  suit  with  the  present  rage  for  generalizing. 
There  is  an  appetite  for  designs  of  magnificence.  There  is  an 
impatience  of  everything  short  of  a  universal  scheme,  landing  in 
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a  universal  result.  Nothing  will  serve  but  a  mighty  organiza 
tion,  with  the  promise  of  mighty  consequences  ;  and,  let  any 
single  person  be  infected  with  this  spirit,  and  he  may  decline 
from  the  work  of  a  single  court  or  lane  in  a  city,  as  an  object 
far  too  limited  for  his  contemplation.  He  may  like  to  share, 
with  others,  in  the  enterprise  of  subordinating  a  whole  city  to 
the  power  of  some  great  and  combined  operation.  And  we  may 
often  have  to  deliver  a  man  from  this  ambitious  tendency,  ere 
we  can  prevail  upon  him  to  sit  humbly  and  perseveringly  down 
to  his  task — ere  we  can  lead  him  to  forget  the  whole,  and  prac 
tically  give  himself  to  one  of  its  particulars — ere  we  can  satisfy 
him  that,  should  he  moralize  one  district  of  three  hundred  people, 
he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain — ere  we  can  get  him  to  pervade 
his  locality,  and  quit  his  speculation. 

This  spirit  has  restrained  the  march  of  philanthropy  as 
effectually  as,  in  other  days,  it  did  that  of  philosophy.  In  the 
taste  for  splendid  generalities,  it  was  long  ere  the  detail  and  the 
drudgery  of  experimental  science  were  entered  upon.  There  is 
a  sound  and  inductive  method  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  a 
sound  and  inductive  method  of  philosophizing.  A  few  patient 
disciples  of  the  experimental  school,  have  constructed  a  far 
nobler  and  more  enduring  fabric  of  truth  than  all  the  old  school 
men  put  together  could  have  reared.  And  could  we  prevail  on 
those  who  are  unwearied  in  well-doing,  each  to  take  his  own 
separate  slip  or  portion  of  the  vast  territory  that  lies  before  us  ; 
and  to  go  forth  upon  it  with  the  one  preparation  of  common 
sense  and  common  sympathy  ;  and,  resigning  his  more  extended 
imaginations,  actually  to  work  with  the  materials  that  are  put 
into  his  hand — would  we,  in  this  inductive  way  of  it,  arrive  at 
a  far  more  solid  as  well  as  striking  consummation,  than  ever 
can  be  realized  by  any  society  of  wide  and  lofty  undertakings. 

The  individual  who  thus  sits  soberly  down  to  a  work  that  is 
commensurate  with  the  real  mediocrity  of  the  human  powers, 
will  soon  meet  with  much  to  reconcile  him  to  the  enterprise. 
He  will  not  fail  to  contrast  the  impotency  of  every  general 
management,  in  reference  to  the  whole,  with  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  special  management,  in  reference  to  a  part.  His  feeling  of 
the  superior  comfort  of  his  own  walk,  and  his  conviction  of  its 
superior  productiveness,  will  soon  make  up  to  him  for  the  loss 
of  those  more  comprehensive  surveys  that  are  offered  to  his 
notice  by  Societies,  which,  however  gigantic  in  their  aim,  are 
BO  inefficient  in  their  performance.  He  loses  a  splendid  decep^ 
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tion,  and  he  gets,  in  exchange  for  it,  a  solid  reality,  and  a  reality, 
too,  which  will  at  length  grow  and  brighten  into  splendour,  by 
the  simple  apposition  of  other  districts  to  his  own — by  the  mere 
summation  of  particulars — by  each  philanthropist  betaking  him 
self  to  the  same  path  of  exertion,  and  following  out  an  example 
that  is  sure  to  become  more  alluring  by  every  new  act  of  ex 
perience. 

There  is  an  impatience  on  the  part  of  many  a  raw  and  san 
guine  philanthropist  for  doing  something  great ;  and,  akin  to 
this,  there  is  an  impatience  for  doing  that  great  thing  speedily. 
They  spurn  the  condition  of  drivelling  amongst  littles  ;  and 
unless  there  be  a  redeeming  magnificence  in  the  whole  operation, 
of  which  they  bear  a  part,  are  there  some  who  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  humble  and  detached  allotment  in  the  great 
vineyard  of  human  usefulness.  A  Sabbath-school  society  for 
one  city  parish,  has  a  greatly  more  limited  aim  than  a  Sabbath- 
school  society  for  the  whole  city,  or  than  a  similar  society  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  And  yet,  in  opposition  to  the  maxim, 
that  union  is  power,  would  we  strongly  advise  the  managers  of 
every  parochial  society,  to  refuse  every  other  alliance  than  that 
of  good-will,  with  any  wider  association — to  maintain,  within 
its  own  limits,  the  vitality  and  the  spirit  of  a  wholly  independent 
existence — to  resist  every  offered  extension  of  its  mechanism, 
and  rather  leave  the  contiguous  parish  to  follow  its  example, 
than  lay  upon  it  a  chain  of  fellowship,  which  will  only  damp 
the  alacrity  and  impede  the  movements  of  both.  Not  that  we 
at  all  admire  the  narrowness  of  an  unsocial  spirit,  which  cares 
for  nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  territory.  It  is  sim 
ply  that  we  hold  it  to  be  bad  moral  tactics^  thus  to  extend  the 
field  of  management — thus  to  bring  a  whole  city  or  a  whole 
province  under  one  unwieldy  jurisdiction — thus  to  weaken,  by 
dispersion,  the  interest  which  we  think  is  far  more  vivid  and 
effective  when  concentrated  upon  one  given  locality — thus  to 
exchange  the  kindliness  of  a  small  appropriated  home  for  the 
cold  lustre  of  a  wider  and  more  public  management — thus  to 
throw  ourselves  abroad  over  an  expanse  of  superficiality,  instead 
of  thoroughly  pervading  and  filling  up  each  of  its  subordinate 
sections.  We  have,  in  fact,  somewhat  of  the  same  antipathy  to 
a  general  society  for  matters  spiritual,  that  we  have  to  a  general 
session  for  matters  temporal  j  and  are  most  thoroughly  per 
suaded  that  the  less  we  are  linked  and  hampered  with  one 
another,  the  more  effective  will  be  all  our  operations. 
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In  the  work  of  filling  up  a  parish  with  Sabbath -schools,  we 
would  recommend  the  local  system  in  its  purest  form  ;  that  is, 
that  a  small  separate  district  should  be  assigned  to  each  teacher, 
and  that  it  should  no  more  be  his  practice  to  draw  the  young 
from  all  parts  of  the  parish  indiscriminately,  than  to  draw  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  indiscriminately.  There  are  many 
parishes  in  the  empire,  of  a  population  that  would  require  fifty 
teachers  for  their  thorough  cultivation ;  and  the  danger  is,  that 
in  the  hurry  of  an  ambitious  desire  to  get  up  a  complete  appara 
tus,  there  may  be  a  rapidity  and  a  regardlessness  of  qualification 
in  the  admissions  of  new  agency.  It  were  greatly  better  that 
the  promoters  of  such  an  undertaking  should  begin  with  one  ex 
tremity  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  have  entered — cautiously 
provide  for  each  department  as  they  move  onwards  to  the  other 
extremity — and  leave  a  portion,  for  a  time,  in  an  outfield  state, 
rather  than  precipitate  the  appointments,  or  assign  to  any  a 
larger  allocation  than  he  can  comfortably  or  effectually  pervade. 

It  was  a  matter  of  speculation  some  months  ago,  to  subordin 
ate  the  whole  of  Glasgow  to  this  local  system,  arid  that  by  a 
simultaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  many  individuals.  It  is 
greatly  better  that  this  was  abandoned.  The  projectors  of  such 
a  scheme  never  could  have  found  their  way  through  the  conflict 
and  perplexity  of  many  opinions  to  its  accomplishment.  To 
muster  a  force,  in  any  way  adequate  to  the  commencement  of 
such  an  enterprise,  there  behoved  to  be  a  very  wide  and  crowded 
arena  of  consultation  upon  the  subject ;  and  this,  to  a  moral  cer 
tainty,  would  have  turned  out  an  arena  of  controversy,  where, 
after  a  very  great  deal  of  unproductive  speechifying,  the  parties 
would  have  neutralized  each  other's  propositions,  and  the  project 
been  given  up  in  despair.  Even  though  it  had  been  possible  to 
institute  a  society  for  this  object,  the  work  of  filling  up  the  city 
with  local  schools  would  have  gone  on  most  languidly — the 
agency  would  have  sunk  under  the  consciousness  of  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  them — it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  send, 
over  this  wide  extent,  the  impetus  of  such  a  common  spirit  as 
is  often  observed  to  animate  a  smaller  and  more  select  band  of 
philanthropists — in  proportion  to  the  sublimity  of  the  aim,  would 
have  been  the  shortness  and  slenderness  of  the  execution  :  and 
one  delusion  more  would  have  been  added  to  the  number  of 
others,  by  which  the  public  have  been  blinded  to  the  fact  that, 
amid  all  the  zeal  and  variety  of  our  apparent  doings  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  we  live  at  a  time  when  irreligion  is  multiplying  her 
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proselytes  every  day,  and  vice  and  ignorance  and  ferocity  are 
making  their  most  frightful  advances  over  a  rapidly  degenera 
ting  population. 

But  we  have  to  record  a  far  more  fortunate  attempt  that  was 
made  some  time  ago,  to  institute  a  society  of  the  same  kind,  on 
a  more  limited  scale.  We  allude  to  the  Saltmarket  Sabbath- 
school  Society.  The  field  of  its  operations  takes  in  both  sides 
of  the  street,  with  the  deep,  arid  narrow,  and  numerous  lanes 
which  branch  off  from  them.  It  bears  a  population  of  3624 ; 
and  to  cultivate  this  extent,  there  were  only  four  individuals  at 
the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  who,  instead  of  spreading  them 
selves  over  the  whole,  appropriated  each  a  small  locality,  and 
waited  for  more  agents  ere  they  proceeded  to  layout  the  remainder. 
And,  such  is  the  impulse  that  lies  in  a  field  of  exertion,  with  its 
boundaries  lying  visibly  before  you — such  is  the  excitement 
given  to  human  power,  when  linked  with  a  task  that  may  be 
surmounted,  instead  of  being  left  to  expatiate  at  random  over  an 
obscure  and  fathomless  unknown — such  is  the  superior  charm  of 
a  statistical  over  an  extended  territory ;  and  such  the  more  in 
tense  sympathy  of  a  devoted  few,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
common  and  defined  object,  than  that  of  the  scattered  many 
who  have  spread  beyond  the  limits  either  of  mutual  inspection 
or  of  general  control — that  in  a  few  months  did  this  little  asso 
ciation  both  complete  its  numbers  and  thoroughly  allocate  and 
pervade  the  whole  ground  of  its  projected  operations.  It  has 
now  opened  fourteen  schools,  and  provided  them  with  teachers. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  420,  amounting  to  more  than  a  ninth 
of  the  whole  population.  This  is  a  very  full  proportion  indeed  ; 
for,  on  pretty  extensive  surveys,  is  it  found  that  the  whole  num 
ber  of  children,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fifteen,  conies  to  about 
•uie-fifth  of  the  population.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  the  general 
societies  in  previous  operation,  had  brought  out  but  a  very  slender 
fraction  indeed,  of  the  number  brought  out  by  this  local  and 
pervading  society — that  many  a  crowded  haunt  of  this  district, 
was  as  completely  untouched  by  the  antecedent  methods  as  are 
the  families  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary — that  hundreds  of  young, 
never  in  church,  and  without  one  religious  observation  to  mark 
and  to  separate  their  Sabbath  from  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
have  thus  been  brought  within  an  atmosphere  which  they  now 
breathe  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence — that,  with  a  small 
collection  of  books  attached  to  each  humble  seminary,  there  is  a 
reading  of  the  purest  and  most  impressive  character  in  full  circu- 
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lation  amongst  both  the  parents  and  the  children  who  belong 
to  it ;  and,  what  is  not  the  least  important  effect  of  all,  that, 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  week-day  visitations,  there  is  both 
a  Christian  and  a  civilizing  influence  sent  forth  upon  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  a  thousand  nameless  cordialities  are  con 
stantly  issuing  out  of  the  patriarchal  relationship  which  has 
thus  been  formed  between  a  man  of  worth  and  so  many  outcast 
and  neglected  families. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  who  look  coldly  and  suspi 
ciously  to  the  whole  system  of  Sabbath-schools.  We  postpone, 
to  some  future  number  of  this  work,  our  direct  vindication  of 
them — our  sole  object  at  present  being  to  illustrate,  by  a  refer 
ence  to  them,  a  principle  which  will  afterwards  be  seen  to  bear 
with  effect  on  a  number  of  other  questions  that  respect  both  the 
Christian  and  the  civic  economy  of  our  land.  But  thus  much 
we  may  at  least  say,  that  many  of  the  objections  proceed  on  an 
ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  a  crowded  society  ; — it  not  being 
sufficiently  known  how  utterly  alienated  the  great  majority  of 
our  young  are  from  all  Christian  opportunities ;  and  that  there 
is  an  unobserved  heathenism  amongst  us,  which  stands  as  much 
in  need  of  being  aggressively  entered  upon  from  without,  as  the 
heathenism  of  antiquity  stood  in  need  of  apostles.  Such  is  the 
lack  of  churches,  and  such  is  the  dreary  and  unprovided  extent 
of  our  city  parishes,  that  the  majority  of  our  people  may  be  said 
to  live  in  a  state  of  excommunication  from  all  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian  land.  The  disgrace  of  their  present  habits  is  not 
theirs  alone,  but  must  be  shared  with  them  by  others.  And  if 
they  have  sunk  in  moral  or  religious  worth,  under  a  treatment 
the  necessary  effect  of  which  was  thus  to  degrade  them,  let  us 
not  utter  one  sentence  of  disrespect  till  we  first  try  the  effect  of 
a  treatment,  the  natural  effect  of  which  is  to  raise  and  to  trans 
form  them.  We  could  not,  without  this  preliminary  remark, 
have  adverted  to  the  outset  of  one  of  these  Saltmarket  schools, 
or  looked  back  on  the  first  raw  exhibition  of  the  children,  or 
revealed  thus  publicly  .what  they  once  were,  if  we  had  not  been 
enabled  further  to  relate  what,  under  the  energetic  superintend 
ence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  they  have  actually  become.  Certain 
it  is,  that  we  never  witnessed  so  rapid  a  cultivation  ;  and  when, 
on  visiting  the  school  a  few  months  after  its  establishment,  we 
beheld  the  dress  and  decency  of  their  exterior,  and  marked  the 
general  propriety  of  their  manners,  and  observed  the  feeling  that 
was  evident  in  the  replies  of  some,  and  the  talent  and  prompti- 
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tude  that  shone  forth  in  the  replies  of  many — when,  along  with 
all  this,  we  were  made  to  rejoice  in  the  greetings  of  the  assem 
bled  parentage,  and  shared  their  triumph  and  satisfaction  in  the 
proficiency  of  their  own  offspring,  whom,  poor  as  they  were,  they, 
ont  of  their  own  unaided  resources,  had  so  respectably  arrayed-1— 
when  we  further  reflected,  that  the  living  scene  before  us  was 
not  made  up  of  the  scantlings  of  a  whole  city,  but  was  formed  by 
the  compact  population  of  one  small  but  thoroughly  explored 
vicinage — with  our  eyes  open  to  what  had  thus  been  done  by  the 
moral  force  of  care  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  one  individual, 
we  could  not  miss  the  inference  that,  with  a  right  distribution, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  a  number  of  individuals,  to  throw  another 
aspect  over  the  habit  and  character  of  another  generation. 

There  is  much  of  experimental  wisdom  to  be  gathered,  we 
think,  from  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  origin  and  pro 
gress  of  this  little  association.  We  learn,  by  its  history,  first, 
what  unsanctioned  and  wholly  unofficial  individuals  can  do. 
They  had  no  superior  to  introduce  or  to  accompany  them  in 
their  rounds  ;  and  yet  did  they  find  their  way  to  a  gracious  re 
ception,  arid  a  firm  practical  concurrence  with  their  scheme,  on 
the  part  of  the  general  population.  They  have  also  proved  how 
much  more  stimulating  a  manageable  section  of  the  city  is,  than  a 
mighty  whole,  over  which  there  hangs  the  feeling  of  a  weight 
and  a  difficulty  insuperable.  From  the  very  outset  of  their 
undertaking,  they  were  within  clear  sight  of  its  termination,  and 
felt  themselves  urged  onwards  at  every  new  step  by  a  new  in 
spiration  of  hope  and  energy,  till,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  their 
establishment  was  completed.  Their  lists,  furthermore,  teach 
us  how  this  is  the  effectual  system  for  most  thoroughly  pervad 
ing  any  given  space.  The  Sabbath  scholars  amount  to  more 
than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  population.  There  is  one  district, 
consisting  of  264  people,  which  furnishes  no  less  than  fifty  pupils  ; 
and,  before  they  are  admitted,  they  must  previously  be  able  to 
read  the  New  Testament.  For  the  object  of  such  institutions 
is  greatly  different  from  their  general  object  in  England.  It  is 
not  to  teach  them  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  to  exercise 
their  memory,  and  judgment,  and  conscience,  on  the  lessons  of 
Scripture.  The  Sabbath-schools  of  our  country  do  not  supersede, 
but  stimulate  the  processes  of  week-day  education.  This  has  been 
their  effect,  in  many  instances,  under  the  society  in  question. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  might  lead  to  the  substitution  of  a  worse 
for  a  better  scholarship.  But,  as  it  is  actually  conducted,  scho- 
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larship  is  not  the  fruit  of  attendance  on  these  little  seminaries,  but 
the  essential  preparation  for  entering  them.  And  thus  have  we 
the  pleasure  of  recording,  that,  under  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
a  few  associated  individuals,  an  impulse,  not  merely  on  the  side 
of  Christianity,  but  on  the  side  of  ordinary  learning,  has  been 
sent  abroad  among  the  families  of  a  department  that,  in  both 
respects,  was  fast  languishing  into  utter  degeneracy.  The  ma 
chinery  which  they  have  so  speedily  raised,  need  only  to  be 
diligently  wrought ;  and  even  the  performance  of  a  few  months, 
warrants  the  largest  expectation  of  good  from  their  steady  and 
unfaltering  perseverance. 

The  number  of  scholars  from  this  part  of  the  town,  in  attend 
ance  upon  the  general  schools,  at  the  erection  of  this  Society, 
was  1'28,  being  greatly  less  than  a  third  of  the  number  who 
attend  the  present  schools.  But  the  most  cheering  part  of  the 
whole  operation  was,  the  great  and  immediate  effect  of  the 
local  interest,  in  calling  out  a  well-qualified  agency  for  the 
work  of  this  association.  It  consists  of  fourteen  teachers,  ten 
of  whom  were  never  employed  in  this  capacity  before ;  and  who 
were  allured  to  the  enterprise  by  the  peculiar  motives  and  faci 
lities  which  were  attached  to  it.  In  other  words,  to  multiply 
and  extend  the  good  which  has  been  done  on  this  portion  of  the 
territory,  we  do  not  need  to  starve  any  one  department  of  public 
usefulness  that  is  now  in  operation.  In  answer  to  the  prayers 
and  the  pains  of  Christians,  will  labourers  come  forth,  as  the 
work  of  the  harvest  is  entered  upon  ;  and  an  influence,  which 
never  could  have  emanated  from  any  one  fountain  of  general 
superintendence,  will  spread  itself  among  the  contiguous  districts, 
by  a  mere  process  of  distinct  and  successive  imitations. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  that,  for  the 
purposes  both  of  good  superintendence  and  good  workmanship, 
the  extent  of  the  Saltmarket  district  is  perhaps  the  most  desir 
able  that  can  be  fixed  upon,  as  being  about  the  right  extent  of 
field  for  a  separate  and  independent  management.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  proceed  far  beyond  such  limits,  without  a  growing 
sense  of  unwieldiness,  and  a  proportional  deadening  of  that  in 
terest  and  activity,  which  are  far  better  kept  up  among  the 
members  of  a  small  association.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present 
size  of  our  parishes  in  Glasgow  is  greatly  beyond  the  fittest 
magnitude,  either  for  this  or  for  any  other  operation,  which 
points  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  our  people.  But 
there  is  a  comfortable  hope,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  and  a 
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splitting  down  of  these  enormous  masses — that  the  process  which 
clergymen,  of  late  years,  have  had  to  undergo,  will  be  altoge 
ther  inverted  ;  and,  instead  of  overgrown  charges,  where  the 
care  of  souls  and  the  care  of  secularises  were  mingled  together 
into  one  disgusting  compound,  and  laid  upon  their  persons — 
that  they  will  be  disengaged,  in  toto,  from  the  latter  care ;  and, 
to  prosecute  the  former  with  effect,  will,  by  the  multiplication 
of  churches,  have  their  respective  managements  then  rendered 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  gradually  so  lessened,  as  at  length  to 
be  brought  each  within  the  grasp  of  one  individual. 

Strong,  however,  as  our  partialities  are  for  the  Saltmarket 
Society,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  we  feel  a  still  greater  interest 
in  the  solitary,  yet  eminently  successful,  attempt  of  a  gentleman 
in  our  city,  whose  name,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  we  forbear 
to  mention.  It  is  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  since  he 
assumed  a  district  to  himself,  which  he  resolved  to  cultivate,  on 
the  system  of  local  philanthropy.  We  believe  that,  in  respect 
of  the  rank  and  condition  of  those  who  live  in  it,  it  is  greatly  be 
neath  the  average  of  Glasgow.  It  comprises  a  population  of 
996 ;  whom  he,  in  the  first  instance,  most  thoroughly  surveyed, 
and  all  of  whom,  we  are  confident,  he  has  now  most  thoroughly 
attached,  and  that,  by  a  series  of  the  most  friendly  and  enlight 
ened  services.  He  has  found  room,  within  its  limits,  for  four 
Sabbath-schools,  which  he  provided  with  teachers  of  his  own 
selecting,  arid  who,  like  himself,  labour  of  course  gratuitously  in 
the  cause  ;  as  indeed,  we  believe,  do  all  the  other  Sabbath 
teachers  in  the  city.  The  scholars  amount  to  110;  which  is, 
also,  a  very  full  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  He 
has  also  instituted  a  Savings'  Bank,  which  takes  in  deposits  only 
from  those  who  live,  and  from  those  who  work,  within  the  bounds 
of  this  little  territory.  With  this  last  extension  of  his  plan, 
the  bank  may  embrace  a  population  of  1200 ;  and,  from  its  com 
mencement,  on  December  19th,  1818,  to  December  18th,  1819, 
the  whole  sum  deposited  is  £235,  12s.  3d.  During  the  twelve 
month,  sixty  families  of  this  small  district  have  opened  their 
accounts  with  the  bank,  and  received  an  impulse  from  it,  on  the 
side  of  economy  and  foresight.  This,  in  such  a  year,  proves 
what  might  be  made  of  the  neglected  capabilities  of  our  labour 
ing  classes.  Any  general  savings'  bank  for  the  town  at  large, 
would  not  have  called  out  one-tenth  of  this  sum  from  the  ob 
scure  department  which  this  gentleman  occupies,  and  which,  with 
the  doings  and  the  devices  of  a  most  judicious  benevolence,  he 
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is  so  fast  rescuing  from  all  the  miseries  which  attach  to  a  crowded 
population.  We  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs 
of  locality.  The  sum  deposited  in  this  local  bank,  is  about  pro 
portional  to  the  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow  ;  and  forms  another  proof,  among  the  many  others  which 
multiply  around  us,  of  the  superiority,  in  point  of  effect,  which 
a  small  and,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  and  unfettered  manage 
ment  holds,  over  a  wide  and  ambitious  superintendence. 

We  read,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  how  few  the  righteous  men 
were,  that  would  have  sufficed  to  save  a  city  from  destruction. 
It  is  cheering  to  calculate  on  the  powers  of  human  agency,  arid 
how  much  even  an  individual  may  do,  when  those  powers  are 
wisely  and  steadily  directed  ;  and,  above  all,  what  is  the  number 
of  individuals  required,  who,  if  each,  labouring  in  his  own  dute 
ous  and  devoted  walk,  would  altogether  assure  the  magnificent 
result  of  a  country  recovered  from  vice  and  violence,  and  placed 
conclusively  beyond  the  reach  of  all  moral  and  all  political  dis 
orders. 

This  result  will  at  length  be  arrived  at,  not  by  the  working 
of  one  mighty  organization  for  the  achievement  of  great  things, 
but  by  the  accumulation  of  small  things — not  by  men  whose 
taste  it  is  to  contemplate  what  is  splendid  in  philanthropy,  but 
by  men  whose  practical  talent  it  is,  to  do  what  is  substantial  in 
philanthropy — not  by  men  who  eye,  with  imaginative  transport, 
the  broad  and  boundless  expanse  of  humanity,  but  by  men  who 
can  work  in  drudgery  and  in  detail  at  the  separate  portions  of 
it.  But,  before  we  can  sit  down  and  be  satisfied  with  doing, 
thoroughly  and  well,  that  which  lies  within  the  compass  of  our 
strength — there  must  be  a  conquest  over  the  pride  of  our  nature 
— there  must  be  a  calling  in  of  the  fancy  from  those  specious 
generalities  which  have  lured  so  many  from  the  path  of  sober 
and  productive  exertion — we  must  resign  the  glory  of  devising 
a  magnificent  whole  ;  and  count  it  enough  to  have  rendered,  in 
our  narrow  sphere,  and  in  our  little  day,  the  contribution  of  a 
part  to  the  good  of  human  society.  The  whole  it  is  only  for 
Him  to  contemplate  fully,  whose  agents  we  are,  and  who  assigns 
a  portion  of  usefulness  to  each  severally  as  He  will.  It  is  our 
part  to  follow  the  openings  of  His  Providence,  and  to  do,  with 
our  might,  that  work  which  He  hath  evidently  put  into  our 
hands.  Any  great  moral  or  economical  change  in  the  state  of  a 
country,  is  not  the  achievement  of  one  single  arm,  but  the  achieve 
ment  of  many  ;  and  though  one  man,  walking  in  the  loftiness  of 
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his  heart,  might  like  to  engross  all  the  fame  of  it,  it  will  remain 
an  impotent  speculation,  unless  thousands  come  forward  to  share 
among  them  all  the  fatigue  of  it.  It  is  not  to  the  labour  of  those 
who  are  universalists  in  science,  that  she  stands  indebted  for  her 
present  solidity  or  her  present  elevation,  hut  to  the  separate 
labours  of  many — each  occupying  his  own  little  field,  and  heap 
ing,  on  the  basis  of  former  acquisitions,  his  own  distinct  and 
peculiar  offering.  And  it  is  just  so  in  philanthropy.  The  spirit 
of  it  has  gone  marvellously  abroad  amongst  us  of  late  years  ;  but 
still  clouded  and  misled  by  the  bewildering  glare  which  the 
fancy  of  ambitious  man  is  apt  to  throw  around  his  own  under 
takings.  He  would  be  the  sole  creator  of  a  magnificent  erection, 
rather  than  a  humble  contributor  to  it,  among  a  thousand  more, 
each  as  necessary  and  important  as  himself.  And  yet,  would  he 
only  resign  his  speculations,  and  give  himself  to  the  execution 
of  a  task  to  which  his  own  personal  faculties  were  adequate,  he 
would  meet  with  much  to  compensate  the  loss  of  those  splendid 
delusions  which  have  hitherto  engrossed  him.  There  would  be 
less  of  the  glare  of  publicity,  but  there  would  be  more  of  the 
kindliness  of  a  quiet  and  sheltered  home.  He  could  not,  by  his 
own  solitary  strength,  advance  the  little  stone  into  a  great  moun 
tain,  but  the  worth  and  the  efficacy  of  his  labours  will  be  sure 
to  recommend  them  to  the  imitation  of  many  ;  and  the  good 
work  will  spread  by  example,  from  one  individual,  and  from  one 
district,  to  another  ;  and,  though  he  may  be  lost  to  observation 
in  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  surround 
him,  yet  will  he  rejoice  even  in  his  very  insignificance,  as  the  be 
fitting  condition  for  one  to  occupy,  among  the  many  millions  of 
the  species  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  for  him 
that  he  has  added  one  part,  however  small,  to  that  great  achieve 
ment,  which  can  only  be  completed  by  the  exertions  of  an  in 
numerable  multitude — and  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  fill  the  whole 
earth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LOCALITY  IN  TOWNS  TO  THE  WORK  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTER. 

IT  is  perhaps  the  best  among  all  our  more  general  arguments 
for  a  religious  establishment  in  a  country,  that  the  spontaneous 
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demand  of  human  beings  for  religion  is  far  short  of  the  actual 
interest  which  they  have  in  it.  This  is  not  so  with  their  demand 
for  food  or  raiment,  or  any  article  which  ministers  to  the  neces 
sities  of  our  physical  nature.  The  more  destitute  we  are  of  these 
articles,  the  greater  is  our  desire  after  them.  In  every  case, 
where  the  want  of  anything  serves  to  whet  our  appetite,  instead 
of  weakening  it,  the  supply  of  that  thing  may  be  left  with  all 
safety  to  the  native  and  powerful  demand  for  it  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  there  being  as  many  bakers  in  a  country  as  it  is 
good  and  necessary  for  the  country  to  have,  without  any  national 
establishment  of  bakers.  This  order  of  men  will  come  forth,  in 
number  enough,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  people  ;  and  it  never 
can  be  for  want  of  them  that  society  will  languish  under  the 
want  of  aliment  for  the  human  body.  It  is  wise  in  government 
to  leave  the  care  of  the  public  good,  wherever  it  can  be  left 
safely,  to  the  workings  of  individual  nature  ;  and,  saving  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  it  were  better 
that  she  never  put  out  her  hand  either  with  a  view  to  regulate 
or  to  foster  any  of  the  operations  of  common  merchandise. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  the  appetite  for  any 
good  is  short  of  the  degree  in  which  that  good  is  useful  or 
necessary  ;  and,  above  all,  when  just  in  proportion  to  our  want 
of  it,  is  the  decay  of  our  appetite  towards  it.  Now  this  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  case  with  religious  instruction.  The 
less  we  have  of  it,  the  less  we  desire  to  have  of  it.  It  is  not 
with  the  aliment  of  the  soul  as  it  is  with  the  aliment  of  the  body. 
The  latter  will  be  sought  after ;  the  former  must  be  offered  to  a 
people  whose  spiritual  appetite  is  in  a  state  of  dormancy,  arid 
with  whom  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  create  a  hunger  as  it  is  to 
minister  a  positive  supply.  In  these  circumstances,  it  were  vain 
to  wait  for  any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the  receivers. 
It  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers.  Nor  does  it 
follow,  that  because  government  may  wisely  abandon  to  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  all  those  inte 
rests,  where  the  desires  of  our  nature,  and  the  necessities  of  our 
nature,  are  adequate  the  one  to  the  other,  she  ought,  therefore, 
to  abandon  all  care  of  our  interest,  wrhen  the  desire,  on  the  part 
of  our  species,  is  but  rare,  and  feeble,  and  inoperative ;  while 
the  necessity  is  of  such  a  deep  and  awful  character,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  concerns  of  earthliness  which  ought  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  with  it. 
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This  we  hold  to  be  the  chief  ground  upon  which  to  plead  for 
the  advantage  of  a  religious  establishment.  With  it  a  church  is 
built,  and  a  teacher  is  provided,  in  every  little  district  of  the 
land.  Without  it,  we  should  have  no  other  security  for  the 
rearing  of  such  an  apparatus  than  the  native  desire  and  demand 
of  the  people  for  Christianity  from  one  generation  to  another. 
In  this  state  of  things,  we  fear  that  Christian  cultivation  would 
only  be  found  in  rare  and  occasional  spots  over  the  face  of 
extended  territories ;  and  instead  of  that  uniform  distribution  of 
the  word  and  ordinances  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  an  establish 
ment  to  secure,  do  we  conceive  that  in  every  empire  of  Christen 
dom  would  there  be  dreary,  unprovided  blanks,  where  no  regu 
lar  supply  of  instruction  was  to  be  had,  and  where  there  was 
no  desire  after  it  on  the  part  of  an  untaught  and  neglected 
population. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  a  pulpit  may  be  corruptly  filled,  and 
that  there  may  be  made  to  emanate  from  it  the  evil  influence  of 
a  false  or  mitigated  Christianity  on  its  surrounding  neighbour 
hood.  This  is  an  argument,  not  against  the  good  of  an  esta 
blishment,  but  for  the  good  of  toleration.  There  is  no  frame 
work  reared  by  human  wisdom  which  is  proof  against  the 
frequent  incursions  of  human  depravity.  But  if  there  do  exist  a 
great  moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  our  species,  in  virtue  of 
which,  if  the  lessons  of  Christianity  be  not  constantly  obtruded 
upon  them,  they  are  sure  to  decline  in  taste  and  in  desire  for  the 
lessons  of  Christianity ;  and  if  an  establishment  be  a  good  device 
for  overcoming  this  evil  tendency  of  our  nature,  it  were  hard  to 
visit,  with  the  mischief  of  its  overthrow,  the  future  race  either  of 
a  parish  or  of  a  country,  for  the  guilt  of  one  incumbency,  or  for 
the  unprincipled  patronage  of  one  generation.  We  trust,  there 
fore,  in  the  face  of  every  corruption  which  has  been  alleged 
against  them,  that  our  parochial  establishments  will  stand,  so  as 
that  churches  shall  be  kept  in  repair,  and  ministers,  in  constant 
succession,  shall  be  provided  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  that  no  restriction  whatever  will  be  laid  on  the  zeal  and 
exertion  of  dissenters,  and  that  any  legal  disability  under  which 
they  still  labour  will  at  length  be  done  away.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  know  not  a  better  remedy  against  the  temporary  and  incidental 
evils  of  an  establishment  than  a  free,  entire,  and  unexcepted 
toleration ;  nor  how  an  endowed  church  can  be  more  effectually 
preserved,  either  from  stagnation  or  decay,  than  by  being  ever 
stimulated  and  kept  on  the  alert  through  the  talent,  and  energy, 
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and  even  occasional  malignity  and  injustice  of  private  adventurers. 
Still,  however,  such  is  our  impression  of  the  overwhelming  supe 
riority  of  good  done  by  an  establishment,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  Christian  influence  which  it  causes  to  descend  upon  the 
country,  from  its  own  ministers,  we  regard  it  as  the  instrument 
of 'having  turned  the  country  into  a  fitter  and  more  prepared  field 
for  the  reception  of  a  Christian  influence  from  any  other  quarter. 
Insomuch,  that  had  the  period  of  the  reformation  from  Popery, 
in  Britain,  been  also  the  period  for  the  overthrow  and  cessation 
of  all  religious  establishments  whatever,  we  apprehend  that  there 
would  not  only  have  been  no  attendance  of  people  npon  churches, 
but  a  smaller  attendance  of  people  upon  meeting-houses  than 
there  is  at  this  moment.  They  are  our  establishments,  in  fact, 
which  have  nourished  and  upheld  the  taste  of  the  population  for 
Christianity ;  and  when  that  taste  is  accidentally  offended,  they 
are  our  establishments  which  recruit  the  dissenting  places  of 
worship  with  such  numbers  as  they  never  would  have  gotten 
out  of  that  native  mass  which  had  been  previously  unwrought, 
and  previously  unentered  on. 

In  order  that  men  may  become  Christians,  there  must  either 
be  an  obtruding  of  Christianity  on  the  notice  of  the  people,  or 
the  people  must  be  waited  for  till  they  move  themselves  in  quest 
of  Christianity.  We  apprehend  that  the  former,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  aggressive  way  of  it,  is  the  most  effectual.  Nature 
does  not  go  forth  in  search  of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  goes 
forth  to  knock  at  the  door  of  nature,  and,  if  possible,  awaken  her 
out  of  her  sluggishness.  This  was  the  way  of  it  at  its  first  pro 
mulgation.  It  is  the  way  of  it  in  every  missionary  enterprise ; 
and,  seeing  that  the  disinclination  of  the  human  heart  to  enter 
tain  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  forms  a  mightier  obstacle  to  its 
reception  among  men  than  all  the  oceans  and  continents  which 
missionaries  have  to  traverse,  there  ought  to  be  a  series  of 
aggressive  measures  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  carried  on  from 
one  age  to  another,  in  every  clime  and  country  of  Christendom. 
To  wait  till  the  people  shall  stir  so  effectually,  as  that  places  of 
worship  shall  be  built  by  them,  and  the  maintenance  of  teachers 
shall  be  provided  by  them,  and  that  abundantly  enough  for  all 
the  moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  our  nation,  is  very  like  a 
reversal  of  the  principle  on  which  Christianity  was  first  intro 
duced  amongst  us,  and  on  which,  we  apprehend,  Christianity 
must  still  be  upheld  amongst  us.  We,  therefore,  hold  it  to  be 
wise,  in  every  Christian  government,  to  meet  the  people  with  a 
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ready-made  apparatus  of  Christian  education.  It  is  like  a  con 
stant  and  successive  going-  forth  amongst  them  with  those  lessons 
which  they  never  would  have  sought  after,  through  all  the 
sacrifices  that  they  else  would  have  had  to  make,  and  all  the 
obstacles  that  they  else  must  have  overcome.  It  is  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  religion  of  the  people,  keeping  up  the  same 
aggressiveness  of  operation,  which  first  originated  the  religion 
of  the  people.  We  are  aware  that  itinerancy  is  an  aggressive 
operation,  and  that  dissenters  do  itinerate.  But  we  are  mistaken 
if,  in  this  way,  there  is  more  of  the  gospel  brought  into  contact 
with  the  inhabitants  of  our  country,  throughout  the  space  of  a 
year,  than  is  heard  on  every  single  Sabbath  within  the  pale  of 
its  two  establishments.  This  is  not  fastening  the  contempt  of 
insignificance  upon  dissenters;  for,  in  truth,  the  good  done  by 
their  locomotive  proceedings  forms,  we  believe,  a  very  humble 
fraction,  indeed,  of  the  good  that  emanates  from  their  pulpits, 
and  is  performed  through  the  week,  and  around  the  vicinity  of 
their  pulpits,  by  the  ministers  who  fill  them.  It  is  a  mere  ques 
tion  of  moral  and  spiritual  tactics  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  with.  The  ability  and  the  Christian  worth  of  dissenters, 
and  the  precious  contributions  which  they  have  rendered  to  sa 
cred  literature,  should  ever  screen  them  from  being  lightly  or 
irreverently  spoken  of;  and  yet,  among  all  their  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  public,  we  think  that  they  have  a  higher  still, 
in  their  wholesome  reaction  on  the  establishments  of  the  land — 
in  their  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  ever- recurring  impulses  on  a 
machinery,  the  usefulness  of  which  they  may  disown  in  words, 
while  in  fact  they  are  among  the  most  effective  instruments  of 
its  usefulness. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  a  religious  establishment  over  a 
country  at  large.  But  we  think  that  it  has  a  special  advantage 
in  towns,  which  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overlooked,  or,  at 
least,  been  wofully  defeated  in  the  practical  management  of 
towns. 

In  our  last  chapter,  we  made  a  comparison  between  local  and 
general  Sabbath-schools.  Now,  a  church  is,  or  easily  might  be 
in  effect,  a  local  Sabbath-school.  Its  district  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  parish  with  which  it  stands  nominally  associated,  and  its 
sitters  ought  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish.  The  esta 
blished  ministers  of  a  large  town  should  be  enabled,  each  to  con 
centrate  the  full  influence  of  his  character  and  office,  on  his  own 
distinct  and  separate  portion  of  the  whole  territory.  Anything 
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that  can  disturb  the  reiteration  of  his  attentions  to  the  same  local 
quarter  of  the  city,  should  be  resisted  as  a  detraction  from  his 
real  usefulness.  And  what  we  affirm  is,  that  the  united  influ 
ence  of  the  exertions  of  all  the  clergy,  when  generalized  and 
extended  over  the  town,  will  never  nearly  amount  to  the  sum  of 
their  separate  influences,  when  each  is  permitted  to  give  the  whole 
both  of  his  Sabbath  and  week-day  labour  to  the  people  of  his 
own  geographical  vineyard. 

To  demonstrate  this  at  length,  we  would  just  have  to  repeat 
the  argument  of  the  last  chapter,  with  the  substitution  of  other 
terms.  We  could  not  offer  a  complete  analysis  of  that  influence 
which  lies  in  parochial  locality,  without  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  very  considerations  upon  which  we  have  already  decided  in 
favour  of  Sabbath-school  locality.  We  shall,  therefore,  at  pre 
sent,  study  to  observe  all  the  brevity  that  is  consistent  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 

The  influence  of  locality  may  be  resolved  into  two  influences  ; 
first,  that  which  operates  on  the  agent  to  whom  the  locality  is 
assigned  ;  and  secondly,  that  which  operates  on  the  people  who 
reside  within  the  field  of  his  undertaking. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  a  minister  will  go 
forth  on  his  share  of  the  population,  when  spread  at  random  over 
the  whole  city,  as  when  they  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  space  that 
is  overtakable.  He  feels  an  incitement  to  move  in  the  latter  way 
of  it,  which  he  does  not  feel  when  his  attentions  are  dispersed 
over  a  wide  and  bewildering  generality.  He,  under  the  one 
arrangement,  may  have  rare,  and  rapid,  and  transient  intercourse 
with  the  individuals  of  a  diffused  multitude ;  but  this  can  never 
ripen  into  solid  acquaintanceship  with  more  than  a  very  few. 
Under  the  other  arrangement,  he  may,  at  a  greatly  less  expense, 
attain  to  terms  of  intimacy  with  some,  and  of  civility  with  many. 
And  it  would  add  prodigiously  to  this  operation,  were  his  hearers, 
on  the  Sabbath,  also  his  parochial  acquaintances  through  the 
week.  By  this  simple  expedient  alone,  he  would  attain  such  an 
establishment  of  himself  in  his  parish,  in  a  single  month,  as  he 
will  not  otherwise  reach,  but  by  the  labour  and  assiduity  of 
years.  The  very  consciousness  that,  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
city,  lay  the  great  body  of  his  congregation,  would  be  enough  to 
assure  him  of  a  welcome  there,  and  a  friendship  there,  that  would 
ever  be  inclining  his  footsteps  to  his  parish,  as  the  fittest  scene  of 
promise  and  of  preparation  for  all  his  enterprises.  And  he  would 
soon  find,  that  the  business  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  business  of 
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the  week,  had  a  most  wholesome  reciprocal  influence  the  one 
upon  the  other.  The  former  business  would  immediately  open  a 
wide  and  effectual  door  of  intercourse  with  the  people ;  and  the 
latter  business  would  not  only  retain  the  people  in  attendance 
upon  their  minister,  but  would  rapidly  extend  their  demand  of 
attendance  upon  him,  whenever  there  was  room  for  it.  So  that, 
like  as  the  local  Sabbath-school  teacher  recruited  his  seminary 
out  of  the  families  of  the  district  that  was  assigned  to  him  ;  so 
may  the  local  minister,  with  far  less  fatigue  and  locomotion,  than 
are  now  incurred  by  the  distractions  of  too  manifold  and  scattered 
a  concern,  not  only  recruit  his  church  out  of  the  parish  to  which 
it  has  been  appropriated,  but  keep  up  an  effective  demand  for 
seats,  which  shall  press  on  the  existing  accommodation,  and  must 
at  length  be  provided  with  more. 

But  the  second  influence  of  locality  in  this  matter,  is  perhaps 
of  greater  efficacy  still.  The  first  is  that  by  which  the  minister 
obtains  a  more  intense  feeling  of  his  relationship  to  his  people. 
The  second  is  that  by  which  the  people  obtain  a  more  intense 
feeling  of  their  relationship  to  their  minister.  It  is  incalculable 
how  much  this  last  is  promoted  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of 
the  people  to  one  another.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
perhaps  can  be  brought  out  by  a  mere  verbal  demonstration,  in 
a  number  of  contiguous  families,  all  related  by  one  tie  to  the 
same  place  of  worship,  and  the  same  minister.  It  would  go  to 
revive  a  feeling,  which  is  now  nearly  obliterated  in  towns, 
whereby  the  house  which  a  man  occupies,  should  be  connected, 
in  his  mind,  with  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  relationship  be  recognised  with  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish.  In  these  circumstances,  where  there  was  no  inter 
ference  of  principle,  and  no  personal  disapprobation  of  the 
clergyman,  attendance  upon  the  parish  church  would  at  length 
pass  into  one  of  the  habitual  and  established  proprieties  of  every 
little  vicinage.  Old  families  would  keep  it  up,  and  new  families 
would  fall  into  it ;  and  the  demand  for  seats,  instead  of  slacken 
ing  under  such  an  arrangement,  would  become  more  intense 
every  year,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  call  for  more  churches, 
whenever  they  were  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  a  growing 
population. 

There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  the  charm  which  we  thus  ascribe 
to  locality.  It  is  the  charm  of  tact  and  of  experience.  It  is 
better,  when  the  people  who  live  beside  each  other  are  under 
one  common  impression  of  good  from  their  minister,  than  when 
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these  same  people  live  asunder  from  each  other.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  that  impression  is  heightened  by  sympathy.  Did 
each  of  the  thousand  who  attend  a  dramatic  performance,  satisfy 
himself  with  reading  the  composition  at  home,  the  total  impres 
sion  among  them  were  not  half  so  powerful,  as  when,  within  the 
infection  of  one  another's  feelings,  they  sit  together  at  its  repre 
sentation  in  a  theatre.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  power  of 
sensible  exhibition  in  the  acting.  Bnt  it  is  also  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  operation  of  sympathy.  And  when  contiguous 
families  hear  the  same  minister  on  the  Sabbath,  or  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  household  attentions  on  other  days,  there  is 
between  them,  through  the  week,  a  prolonged,  and  often  a  cher 
ished  sympathy,  which,  were  the  families  widely  apart  in  distant 
places  of  the  town,  would  have  no  operation.  Snch  a  common 
topic,  too,  of  reference  and  attention,  would  have  a  cementing  influ 
ence  on  every  little  neighbourhood.  It  would  draw  next-door  fami 
lies  into  closer  and  nearer  relationship  with  each  other ;  and  shed 
a  mild  moral  lustre  over  many  vicinities,  now  crowded  with 
human  beings,  but  desolate  in  respect  of  all  those  feelings  which 
go  to  sweeten  and  to  solace  human  bosoms.  It  would,  in  fact, 
go  a  certain  way  to  transplant  into  our  larger  towns  the  kind 
liness  of  select  and  limited  intercourse  ;  so  that,  even  though  the 
minister  could  be  the  visitant  of  as  many  families,  and  the  friend 
of  as  many  individuals,  on  the  general,  as  on  the  local  system — 
yet  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  scattered,  instead  of 
being  contiguous,  makes  a  heavy  deduction  from  the  amount  of 
his  influence  upon  them.  And,  on  these  various  accounts,  do  we 
think  that  a  city  clergy  would  be  greatly  more  effective  under 
an  arrangement  where,  instead  of  the  hearers  of  all  churches 
being  intermingled  in  every  direction  over  the  town,  they  were, 
as  much  as  they  may  be,  recalled  from  this  state  of  dispersion, 
so  as  that  they  may  be  found  together  in  their  respective  parishes, 
and  there  offer  to  each  of  the  ministers  one  separate  and  compact 
body  of  acquaintanceship. 

But,  after  all,  the  argument  of  greatest  strength  for  a  strictly 
parochial  system  in  towns  is  identical  with  the  argument  for  a 
religious  establishment  all  over  the  country.  People  will  not  be 
drawn  in  such  abundance  to  Christianity,  by  a  mere  process  of 
attraction,  as  Christianity  can  be  made  to  radiate  upon  them  by 
a  process  of  emanation.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  dissent 
ing  minister  in  towns,  who  assumed  to  himself  a  locality  for  the 
purpose  of  its  moral  and  religious  cultivation.  We  think  that 
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it  would  greatly  add  to  the  power  of  his  ministrations  if  he  did 
so.  But  as  the  case  stands,  his  pulpit  operates  on  the  neigh 
bourhood,  chiefly  as  a  centre  of  attraction  ;  and  the  people  move, 
in  the  first  instance,  towards  him,  instead  of  him,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  going  forth  among  the  people.  We  can  see  how  he  may 
form  his  congregation  out  of  the  predisposition  for  Christianity 
that  there  already  is  in  the  place ;  and,  in  this  way,  how  dis 
senters  have,  in  fact,  rendered  this  important  service  to  the 
nation,  that  they  have  retarded  the  decline  of  its  religious  spirit 
and  character.  But  we  do  not  see  in  their  system  what  the 
forces  are  by  which  the  nation  can  be  recalled  from  the  declen 
sion  into  which  it  has  actually  sunk.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
torpid  and  lethargic  and  ever-augmenting  mass  can  be  effectu 
ally  wrought  upon.  Many  will  continue  to  attend  their  meeting 
houses,  and  thus  be  retained  by  them  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 
But  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  likely  that  many  will  be  recovered 
and  brought  over  from  the  side  of  practical  heathenism.  And 
thus  it  is,  that,  along  with  the  multiplication  of  their  pulpits, 
and  the  undoubted  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  fill  them,  there 
has  been  in  our  chief  towns  an  increasing  alienation  from  the 
word  and  ordinances,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
greatly  beyond  the  rate  of  the  increasing  population. 

The  pulpit  of  an  established  minister  may,  like  a  local  Sab 
bath-school,  be  turned  into  a  centre  of  emanation.  Instead  of 
having  a  merely  attractive  influence,  which  can  operate  only 
where  a  taste  for  Christianity  already  exists,  there  may,  in  the 
person  of  him  who  fills  it,  and  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  advan 
tages  which  we  have  just  explained,  go  forth  a  pervading  influ 
ence,  which  may  be  made  to  spread  itself  through  every  portion 
of  the  space  that  he  occupies,  and  be  reiterated  upon  it  at  short 
intervals,  and  with  successive  applications.  He,  and  the  auxili 
aries  with  whom  he  stands  associated,  may  keep  up  an  incessant 
locomotion  among  the  families,  and  they  will  scarcely  meet  with 
one  solitary  exception  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  and  universal  wel 
come.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  local  teacher  recruits  his 
school  out  of  families  that  felt  no  moving  inclination  whatever 
towards  a  general  teacher  ;  and  this,  in  effect,  is  the  way  in 
which  a  parochial  clergyman,  had  he  room  and  space  for  it,  may 
reclaim  to  congregational  habits,  a  whole  multitude  that  have 
sat  motionless  for  years,  and  grown  most  alarmingly  in  number, 
under  all  that  churches  and  meeting-houses  have  yet  done  for 
them. 
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The  ideas  of  rest  and  stillness  and  stagnancy  have  long  been 
associated  with  an  establishment.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they 
are  its  facilities  for  a  busy  movement  of  circulation  over  a  given 
space,  which  confer  upon  it,  in  our  apprehension,  a  mighty 
superiority  over  a  mere  system  of  dissenterism.  It  is  true  that 
the  movement  is  in  a  great  measure  internal ;  and,  for  this 
•reason,  it  does  not  bear  ostensibly  upon  it  the  character  of  a 
missionary  enterprise.  But  surely  a  missionary  object  is  as 
much  fulfilled  by  the  movement  that  comprehends  all  who  are 
within,  as  by  the  movement  that  extends  to  all  who  are  without. 
The  precept  of  "  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
includes  an  application  to  the  outcasts  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the 
outcasts  abroad  ;  and,  on  the  very  principle  which  inclines  us  to 
the  framework  of  a  missionary  society,  do  we  feel  inclined  to 
the  framework  of  a  national  establishment. 

It  will  readily  be  asked,  why,  if  an  establishment  be  an 
engine  of  such  mighty  operation,  it  has  done  so  little  ?  Is  it  at  all 
palpable,  that  with  the  same  talent  and  professional  ardour,  an 
established  clergyman  does  more  to  stay  the  declension  of  a  re 
ligious  habit  in  towns  than  the  dissenting  minister  who  labours 
on  the  same  field  along  with  him  ?  And  would  the  difference, 
in  point  of  result,  have  been  great  from  the  state  of  matters  as 
it  now  exists  around  us,  though,  instead  of  so  many  endowed 
churches  with  territorial  portions  of  the  city  annexed  to  them, 
there  had  just  been  the  same  number  of  additional  meeting 
houses,  all  drawing  such  hearers  as  they  could  out  of  a  common 
population  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  establishment  has  been  greatly  more 
powerless  in  cities,  than,  with  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
our  rulers,  it  might  have  been.  It  is  not  merely  of  the  inade 
quate  number  of  churches  that  we  complain — though  these,  in 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  our  empire,  could  not  harbour  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Neither  is  it  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  clergy  have  been  loaded  with  such  extra-pro 
fessional  work,  as,  in  fact,  has  reduced  their  usefulness  as  mini 
sters  greatly  beneath  the  level  of  that  of  their  dissenting 
brethren.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  most  precious  advan 
tages  of  an  establishment  have  been  virtually  thrown  away,  and 
its  ministers  disarmed  of  more  than  half  their  influence,  by  a 
mere  point  of  civic  practice  and  regulation.  By  what  may  be 
called  a  most  unfortunate  blunder  in  moral  tactics,  an  apparatus 
that  might  have  borne  with  peculiar  effect  on  the  hosts  of  a 
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rapidly  degenerating  population,  has  been  sorely  thwarted  and 
impeded  in  the  most  essential  part  of  the  mechanism  which  be 
longs  to  it.  Not  by  the  fault  of  any,  but  through  the  mere 
oversight  of  all,  a  wide  disruption  has  been  made  between  city 
ministers  and  the  people  of  their  respective  localities ;  and  we 
should  esteem  it  a  truly  important  epoch  in  the  Christian  eco 
nomy  of  towns,  were  effectual  measures  henceforth  taken  to  re 
pair  gradually,  and  without  violence,  the  mischief  alluded  to. 

What  we  complain  of  is  the  mode  which  has  obtained  hitherto 
of  letting  the  vacant  church  seats.  They  are  open  to  applica 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  that, 
till  very  lately,  without  any  preference  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish. 

It  is  this  which,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  has  struck  with 
impotency  our  church  establishment  in  towns,  and  brought  it 
down  from  the  high  vantage-ground  it  might  else  have  occupied. 
In  this  way  each  church  is  made  to  operate,  by  a  mere  process 
of  attraction,  over  an  immense  field,  instead  of  operating  by  a 
process  of  emanation,  on  a  distinct  and  manageable  portion  of 
it.  With  the  exception  of  his  civil  immunities  and  his  civil 
duties,  which  last  form  a  heavy  deduction  from  his  usefulness, 
there  remains  nothing  to  signalize  an  established  over  a  dissent 
ing  minister,  though  the  capabilities  of  his  office  ought  to  give 
him  the  very  advantage  which  a  local  has  over  a  general  Sab 
bath-school.  That  which,  in  argument,  forms  the  main  strength 
of  our  establishment,  has,  in  practice,  been  so  utterly  disre 
garded,  as,  in  fact,  to  have  brought  every  city  of  our  land  under 
a  mere  system  of  dissenterism.  It  is  not  of  the  powerful  influ 
ence  of  dissenters  that  we  complain.  It  is  of  the  feeble  influ 
ence  of  their  system.  It  is  not  that  they  are  become  so  like 
unto  us,  as  to  have  gained  ground  upon  the  establishment.  It 
is  that  we  have  become  so  like  unto  them,  as  both  of  us  to  have 
lost  ground  on  the  general  population.  Locality,  in  truth,  is  the 
secret  principle  wherein  our  great  strength  lieth  ;  and  our  ene 
mies  could  not  have  devised  more  effectual  means  of  prevailing 
against  us,  in  order  to  bind  us  and  to  afflict  us,  than  just  to 
dissever  this  principle  from  our  establishment.  Our  city  rulers, 
without  the  mischievous  intent,  have  inflicted  upon  us  the  mis 
chievous  operation  of  Delilah  ;  and  since  we  are  asked  why  it  is 
that,  with  all  the  strength  and  superiority  which  we  assign  to 
an  establishment,  we  put  forth  so  powerless  an  arm  on  the  gene 
ral  community — we  reply,  that  it  is  because  under  this  operation 
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our  strength  has  gone  from  us,  and  we  have  become  weak,  and 
are  like  unto  other  men. 

It  is  well  enough  that  every  article  of  ordinary  sale  is  to  be 
had  in  stationary  shops,  for  the  general  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  public  at  large ;  for  all  who  need  such  articles  also  feel  their 
need,  and  have  a  moving  force  in  themselves  to  go  in  quest  of 
them.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  should  have 
been  done  with  Christianity.  It  is  what  all  men  need,  but 
what  few  feel  the  need  of;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  under  our 
present  arrangement  in  towns,  there  are  many  thousands  who 
will  never  move  towards  it ;  but  whom  still  it  is  in  our  power  to 
reclaim  and  to  engage,  did  we  obtrude  it  upon  them.  We  can 
not  think  of  a  more  effectual  device  by  which  to  send  a  reaching 
and  a  pervading  influence  to  this  sedentary  part  of  our  popula 
tion,  than  by  binding  one  church,  with  one  minister,  to  one 
locality.  Under  the  opposite,  and  unfortunately  the  actual  system, 
the  result  that  is  now  visibly  before  us  was  quite  unavoidable. 
All  the  activity  of  dissenters,  aided  bythe  established  church,  whose 
activity  and  influence  have  been,  in  fact,  reduced  to  that  of  dis 
senters,  could  not  have  prevented  it.  It  is  not  mere  Sabbath 
preaching  that  will  retain,  or,  far  less,  recall  a  people  to  the  ordi 
nances  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  even  this  preaching,  seconded 
by  the  most  strenuous  week-day  attentions  to  hearers  lying  thinly 
and  confusedly  scattered  over  a  wide  and  fatiguing  territory. 
With  such  a  bare  and  general  superintendence  as  this,  many  are 
the  families  that  will  fall  out  of  notice ;  and  there  will  be  the 
breaking  out  of  many  intermediate  spaces,  in  which  there  must 
grow  and  gather  every  year  a  wider  alienation  from  all  the 
habits  of  a  country  parish  ;  and  the  minister,  occupied  with  his 
extra-parochial  congregation,  will  be  bereft  of  all  his  natural  in 
fluence  over  a  locality  which  is  but  nominally  his.  The  recipro 
cal  influence  of  his  Sabbath  and  week-day  ministrations  on 
each  other  is  entirely  lost  under  such  an  arrangement.  The 
truth  is,  that,  let  him  move  through  his  parish,  he  may  not  find 
so  much  as  a  hundred  hearers  within  its  limits,  out  of  more  than, 
ten  times  that  number  who  attend  upon  him.  And  conversely, 
however  urgent  might  be  the  demand  in  his  parish  for  room  in 
his  church,  which,  under  the  existing  practice,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be,  he  has  not  that  room  that  is  already  in  foreign  occupation  to 
bestow  upon  them.  A  parochial  congregation  would  have  at 
the  very  outset  throned  him  in  such  a  moral  ascendency  over 
his  district  of  the  town,  as  the  assiduities  of  a  whole  life  will 
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not  be  able  to  earn  for  him.  But,  as  the  matter  stands,  he  is 
quite  on  a  level,  in  respect  of  influence,  with  his  dissenting 
brethren  ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  an  establishment,  in  re 
spect  of  its  most  powerful  and  peculiar  bearings  upon  the  people, 
is  virtually  dissolved.  On  the  system  of  each  minister  feeding  his 
church  from  his  parish,  he  could  not  only  have  crowded  his  own 
place  of  worship,  but  stirred  up  such  an  effective  demand  for 
more  accommodation,  as  might  have  caused  the  number  of 
churches  and  the  number  of  people  to  keep  in  nearer  proportion 
to  each  other.  But  under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  pre 
sent  system,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  urgency  for 
seats  should  have  fallen  so  greatly  in  the  rear  of  the  increasing 
rate  of  population  ;  and  that  the  habit  of  attendance  on  any 
place  of  religious  instruction  whatever  should  have  gone  so 
wofully  into  desuetude  ;  and  that  the  feeble  operation  of  waiting 
a  demand,  instead  of  stimulating,  should  be  so  incompetent  to 
reclaim  this  habit ;  and  that  the  labouring  classes  in  towns 
should  have  thus  become  so  generally  alienated  from  the  reli 
gious  establishment  of  the  land  ;  and,  what  is  greatly  worse 
than  the  desertion  of  establishments,  that  a  fearful  majority 
should  be  now  forming,  and  likely  to  increase  every  year,  who 
are  not  merely  away  from  all  churches,  but  so  far  away  as  to  be 
beyond  the  supplementary  operation  of  all  meeting-houses — a 
majority  that  is  fast  thickening  upon  our  hands,  and  who  will  be 
sure  to  return  all  the  disorders  of  week-day  profligacy  upon  the 
country,  because  that  country  has,  in  fact,  abandoned  them  to  the 
ever-plying  incitements  and  opportunities  of  Sabbath  profana 
tion.* 

Before  setting  forth  those  expedients  for  the  alleviation  of  this 
•mischief,  which  we  shall  venture  to  recommend,  we  shall  offer 
numerical  estimates  of  the  extent  of  it,  taken  from  the  actual 
survey  of  small  slips  and  portions  of  the  territory,  but  which,  we 
are  confident,  do  not  exceed  a  fair  average  reckoning  for  the 
whole. 

Let  it  be  premised  that,  in  a  country  parish,  the  number  who 
should  be  in  attendance  upon  church  is  computed  at  one-half  of 
the  whole  population.  In  towns  where  the  obstacle  of  distance 
is  not  to  be  overcome,  a  larger  proportion  than  this  is  generally 
fixed  upon.  We  think  it,  however,  overrated  at  two-thirds,  and 
shall  therefore  assign  the  intermediate  fraction  of  five-eighths,  as 

*  Let  it  here  be  noticed  that  mere  preference  for  seats  will  not  avail  the  common  people, 
unless  these  seats  be  low-rented,  which  requires  an  endowment. 
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the  ratio  which  the  church-going  inhabitants  of  a  town  should 
bear  to  the  total  number  of  them. 

The  first  result  that  we  shall  give,  is  the  fruit  of  a  larger 
survey,  made  in  one  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Glasgow,  and 
comprehending  a  population  of  10,304.  The  number  of  Sab 
bath-hearers  ought,  at  the  rate  now  specified,  to  have  been  6240. 
The  number  of  seats  actually  taken,  in  all  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  put  together,  was  only  2930.  This  survey  be 
comes  more  instructive,  when  regarded  in  the  separate  portions 
of  it.  As  it  passes  onwards  to  the  limits  of  the  royalty,  where 
the  people  become  poorer,  and  the  space  which  they  occupy  is 
in  contact  with  that  enormous  parish,  the  Barony,  whose  popu 
lation,  by  a  recent  survey,  is  found  to  be  51,861,  the  proportion 
of  non-attendance  becomes  much  greater.  There  are,  along  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  contiguous 
populations  of  377,  400,  500,  475,  469,  and  468,  where  the 
numbers  that  ought  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  are  236,  250, 
322,  297,  293,  and  293,  respectively ;  and  where  the  sittings 
actually  taken,  which  correspond  to  those  numbers,  are  76,  74, 
131,  87,  103,  and  113.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  is  it  found, 
that  the  church-going  population  bear  only  the  proportion  of 
less  than  one-fifth  to  the  whole,  and  than  one-third  to  that  part 
of  the  whole,  who  would,  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  things,  be  in 
a  regular  habit  of  attendance  upon  ordinances.  It  is  remark 
able  that,  in  one  of  those  spaces  which  comprised  a  population 
of  875,  there  were  not  above  four  individuals  who  had  a  sitting 
in  an  established  church;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  dissenters, 
who  take  up  at  least  148  out  of  the  whole,  and  38  in  chapels 
of  ease,  there  would  have  been  a  district  of  the  city,  with  a 
larger  population  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  country 
parishes,  in  a  state  nearly  of  entire  heathenism.  The  country, 
in  fact,  lies  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  dissenting  clergy ; 
and  let  no  petty  jealousies  interfere  with  the  acknowledgments 
due  to  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  retard  the  process  of 
moral  deterioration,  and  whose  ability  and  zeal  have  carried  on 
ward  to  the  limit  of  its  utmost  possible  operation,  the  high  func 
tion  that  they  fulfil  in  the  commonwealth. 

This  survey  was  not  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  royalty  ; 
but  we  are  sure,  if  it  had,  that  all  the  results  would  have  been 
aggravated.  In  a  parish  of  upwards  of  50,000  people,  where 
one  church,  and  three  subsidiary  chapels,  form  the  whole  amount 
of  accommodation  provided  by  the  establishment  we  confidently 
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aver,  that  not  one-fifth  of  those  who  live  in  it,  and  not  one-third 
of  those  who  should  have  sittings,  are  in  the  habit  of  attendance 
upon  any.  ordinances  whatever;  and  that  this  computation  holds, 
after  dissenterisra  has  put  forth  all  its  resources,  and  it  has  been 
free  to  expatiate  over  every  neighbourhood  of  human  beings  for 
several  generations.*  Such  is  the  tried  inefficiency  of  its  me 
chanism.  It  will  never,  of  itself,  do  the  work  of  an  establish 
ment,  however  essential  it  may  be  in  a  country,  to  stimulate  and 
to  supplement  an  establishment.  And  when  we  contemplate 
the  magnitude  of  those  suburb  wastes,  which  have  formed  so 
rapidly  around  the  metropolis,  and  every  commercial  city  of  our 
land — when  we  think  of  the  quantity  of  lawless  spirit  which  has 
been  permitted  to  ferment  and  to  multiply  there,  afar  from  the 
contact  of  every  softening  influence,  and  without  one  effectual 
hand  put  forth  to  stay  the  great  and  the  growing  distemper — 
when  we  estimate  the  families  which,  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
have  been  unvisited  by  any  message  from  Christianity,  and  on 
whose  consciences  the  voice  of  Him  who  speaketh  the  word  that 
is  from  heaven  has  never  descended, — we  cannot  but  charge 
that  country,  which,  satisfied  if  it  neutralize  the  violence,  rears 
no  preventive  barrier  against  the  vices  of  the  people,  with  the 
guilt  of  inflicting  upon  itself  a  moral,  if  not  a  political,  suicide. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  the  central  districts  of  the  city, 
the  rate  of  attendance  upon  places  of  worship  is  not  so  deficient. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  a  church  or  a 
meeting-house  stimulates,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  attendance  of 
those  who  live  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  very  sight  of  a 
fabric  for  Christian  instruction,  is,  in  itself,  an  obtrusion  of 
Christianity  on  the  notice  of  the  people.  But  this  circumstance, 
singly,  will  not  do  much.  The  mere  erection  of  fabrics  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  will  have  no  sensi 
ble  effect,  without  an  aggressive  operation  upon  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  There  are  interior  departments  of  population  in 
Glasgow,  where  the  amount  of  church-going  is  greatly  less  than 
all  that  we  have  yet  specified.  In  that  short  street  called  the 
Goosedubbs,  with  the  few  lanes  and  closes  which  belong  to  it, 
there  are  945  people,  only  106  of  whom  have  seats  anywhere. 
The  deficiency  is  as  great  in  some  of  the  sub-districts  of  the  Salt- 
market.-j-  Dissenterism  has  done  something  for  these  families. 

*  More  strict  and  careful  surveys  since  have  ascertained  a  far  greater  amount  of  destitu 
tion  than  is  specified  in  the  text. 

t  In  one  district  of  the  Saltmarket,  there  are  387  people,  and  only  61  of  them  who  havo 
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It  has  done  much  more  for  them  than  the  establishment  has 
done,  and  yet  but  a  humble  fraction  of  what  an  establishment 
might  do,  and  is  best  fitted  to  do.  But  the  mere  building1  and 
opening  of  a  new  church  will  not  attract  them.  They  who  are 
connected  with  the  church  must,  go  forth  upon  them.  The 
sluggishness  of  the  existing  habit  will  not  be  so  easily  overcome 
as  those  may  imagine,  who  have  only  observed  the  readiness 
with  which  a  place  of  worship  is  filled,  where  there  is  the  glare 
of  novelty,  or  the  attraction  of  a  little  more  eloquence  than  usual, 
or  even  the  solid  recommendation  that  attaches  to  him  who  is  a 
firm  and  faithful  expounder  of  the  New  Testament.  All  this 
will  impress  a  preference  and  a  locomotion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  a  pre-existent  taste  for  Christianity ;  and  thus  a  new 
congregation  may  immediately  be  formed,  out  of  shreds  and 
detachments  from  all  the  previous  ones.  But  it  will  be  a  mixed, 
and  not  a  local  congregation.  There  is  no  portion  of  what  may 
be  called  the  outfield  population,  that  will  be  sensibly  reclaimed 
by  it.  And  little  do  they  know  of  this  department  of  human 
experience,  who  think  that  it  is  on  the  mere  strength  of  attrac 
tive  preaching  that  this  is  to  be  done. 

An  experiment  may  often  be  as  instructive  by  its  failure  as 
by  its  success.  We  have  here  to  record  the  fate  of  a  most  laud 
able  endeavour,  made  to  recall  a  people  alienated  from  Christian 
ordinances,  to  the  habit  of  attendance  upon  them.  The  scene 
of  this  enterprise  was  Calton  and  Bridgeton — two  suburb  dis 
tricts  of  Glasgow  which  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  bearing 
together,  a  population  of  above  29,000,  and  with  only  one 
chapel  of  ease  for  the  whole  provision  which  the  establishment 
has  rendered  to  them.  It  was  thought  that  a  regular  evening 
sermon  might  be  instituted  in  this  chapel,  and  that  for  the  in 
ducement  of  a  seat-rent  so  moderate  as  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  a 
year  to  each  individual,  many  who  attended  nowhere  through 
the  day  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  become  the  regular  attend 
ants  of  such  a  congregation.  The  sermon  was  preached  not  by 
one  stated  minister,  but  by  a  succession  of  such  ministers  as 
could  be  found  ;  and  as  variety  is  one  of  the  charms  of  a  public 
exhibition,  this  also  might  have  been  thought  a  favourable 
circumstance.  But  besides,  there  were  gentlemen  who  intro 
duced  the  arrangement  to  the  notice  of  the  people,  not  merely 

seats  in  any  place  of  worship.  In  Claybraes,  there  are  64  seats  among  319  people.  And  in 
one  continuous  space  of  the  Bridgegate,  are  there  209  people,  only  seven  of  whom  have  seats 
anywhere. 
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by  acting  as  their  informants,  but  by  going  round  among  them 
with  the  offer  of  sittings ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  every  objec 
tion  on  the  score  of  inability,  they  were  authorized  to  offer  seats 
gratuitously  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  them.  Had 
the  experiment  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  indeed  the  proudest 
and  most  pacific  of  all  victories.  But  it  is  greatly  easier  to 
make  war  against  the  physical  resistance  of  a  people,  than  to 
make  war  against  the  resistance  of  an  established  moral  habit. 
And,  accordingly,  out  of  the  1500  seats  that  were  offered,  not 
above  50  were  let  or  accepted  by  those  who  had  before  been 
total  non-attendants  on  religious  worship;  and  then  about  150 
more  were  let,  not,  however,  to  those  whom  it  was  wanted  to 
reclaim,  but  to  those  who  already  went  to  church  through  the 
day,  and  in  whom  the  taste  for  church-going  had  been  already 
formed.  And  so  the  matter  moved  on,  heavily  and  languidly, 
for  some  time,  till,  in  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
scheme  in  September  1817,  it  was  finally  abandoned. 

There  were  several  ingredients  of  success,  however,  wanting 
to  this  experiment.  There  was  no  such  reiteration  of  one  mini 
ster,  as  would  ripen  into  familiarity  or  friendship  between  him 
and  his  hearers.  There  was  no  reciprocity  of  operation  between 
the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  duties  of  the  week.  The 
most  aggressive  part  of  a  minister's  influence  upon  the  people, 
lies  in  his  being  frequently  amongst  them — the  recognised  in 
dividual,  whose  presence  is  looked  for  at  their  funerals,  and  who 
baptizes  their  children,  and  who  attends  their  sick-beds,  and 
who  goes  round  amongst  them  in  courses  of  religious  visitation. 
There  was  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  experiment ;  nor  were  the 
Christian  philanthropists  who  did  go  forth  upon  the  population, 
so  firmly  embodied  under  one  head,  or  so  strictly  and  officially 
attached  to  one  locality,  as  fairly  to  represent  the  operation  of  a. 
stated  minister,  and,  where  possible,  a  residing  eldership.  Above 
all,  in  so  wide  and  dispersed  a  locality  as  the  one  in  question,  it 
was  not  by  the  marvellous  doings  of  one  year,  that  a  great  or 
visible  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  ought  to  have  been 
expected.  The  descent  of  more  than  half  a  century  will  not  be 
so  easily  or  so  speedily  recovered.  Such  an  achievement  as  this 
can  never  be  done  without  labour,  and  without  the  perseverance 
of  men,  willing  to  plod  and  to  pioneer  their  way  through  the 
difficulties  of  a  whole  generation. 

This  may  serve  to  guide  our  anticipations  respecting  the 
probable  effect  of  new  churches,  built  in  places  of  the  most 
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crowded  and  unprovided  population.  A  given  territory  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them  ;  and,  in  letting 
the  seats,  a  preference  should  be  held  out  to  the  residents  upon 
that  territory.  But  we  should  not  be  sanguine  in  our  hopes  of 
the  preference  being,  to  any  great  extent,  actually  taken  by 
them  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  this,  if  the  cause  be  not  adverted 
to  or  counted  on,  may  for  a  time  damp  and  discourage  the  whole 
speculation.  On  our  first  entrance  upon  new  ground,  we  must 
consider  that  there  is  a  minority  already  in  possession  of  sittings 
elsewhere,  and  that  nearly  up  to  the  existing  taste  for  church- 
going  ;  and  that  there  is  a  majority  in  whom  that  taste  must  be 
formed  and  inspired,  ere  the  church  can  be  recruited  out  of  their 
numbers.  A  congregation  out  of  these  may  be  looked  for  in 
time,  as  the  fruit  and  the  reward  of  perseverance  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  looked  for  immediately.  The  best  rule  of  seat-letting,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  to  hold  out  a  preference,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  parish  ;  and  then,  in  as 
far  as  that  preference  is  not  taken,  to  expose  the  remaining  seats 
to  the  applications  of  the  general  public.  It  is  of  importance, 
however,  that  each  of  the  extra-parochial  sittings  should  be  let 
in  the  name  of  one  individual,  instead  of  their  being  let  by 
threes  and  fours  in  the  name  of  the  head  or  representative  of  a 
family  ;  for,  in  this  latter  case,  they  may  pass  from  one  member 
of  it  to  another,  arid,  perhaps,  descend  to  its  next  and  its  suc 
ceeding  generations.  The  object  of  this  last  regulation  is  to 
secure  a  more  rapid  and  abundant  falling  in  of  extra-parochial 
vacancies,  which  should  be  rigidly  and  inviolably  offered  to 
parishioners  from  one  year  to  another,  as  they  occur.  Under 
such  a  constitution,  there  may,  at  the  outset  of  every  new  church, 
be  but  a  small  proportion  of  parishioners  attending  it ;  but,  with 
the  removal  or  the  dying  off  of  extra-parochial  hearers,  there 
will  be  a  certain  number  of  vacancies  to  dispose  among  them 
annually.  Meanwhile,  the  interest  of  the  minister,  in  his  new 
parish,  will  be  gradually  extending,  and,  with  very  ordinary 
attention  on  his  part,  may  so  keep  pace  with  the  disappearance 
and  decay  of  the  exotics  among  his  congregation,  as  will  enable 
him  to  replace  them  by  parish  applicants ;  and  thus,  in  the 
process  of  time,  will  a  home  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 
mixed  congregation.  It  were  laying  an  impossibility  upon  a 
clergyman,  at  once  to  call  in,  from  a  yet  unbroken  field,  fifteen 
hundred  ready  and  willing  attendants  upon  his  ministrations. 
But  this,  without  any  colossal  energy  at  all,  he  might  do  at  the 
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rate  of  fifty  in  the  year.  So  that,  though  he  begins  himself  with 
a  mixed  auditory  made  out  of  hearers  from  all  the  parishes  of  the 
city,  there  may  be  such  a  silent  process  of  substitution  going  for 
ward  during  the  course  of  his  incumbency,  as  shall  enable  him  to 
transmit  to  his  successoran  almost  entirely  parochial  congregation. 

This  is  the  way,  in  fact,  in  which  all  our  existing  congrega 
tions  might  be  at  length  parochialized.  It  should  be  done  by 
an  enactment  of  gradual  operation.  Were  they  now  broken  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  new-modelled,  and  that  instantly  on 
the  local  principle,  there  would  be  violence  done  to  the  feelings 
of  many  an  individual.  But  what  is  more,  it  would  also  be 
found  that,  after  the  dispersion  of  our  mixed  congregations,  there 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  number  of  applicants  in  the  poorer 
parishes  ready  to  take  the  places  which  had  thus  been  dispos 
sessed.  It  is  much  better  if  the  existing  arrangement  can  be 
righted  without  the  soreness  of  any  forced  or  unnatural  separa 
tions,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  actual  sitter  can,  on  his  own 
account,  personally  complain  of  it.  §  Though  he  retain  his  right 
of  occupation  till  death,  the  substitution  of  a  home  for  a  foreign 
congregation  will  yet  go  on,  and  as  rapidly  perhaps  as  the 
parochial  demand  for  seats  can  be  stimulated.  So  that  the  sure 
result  will  at  length  be  arrived  at,  of  the  parish  and  congrega 
tion  being  brought  within  the  limits  of  one  influence,  and  reduced 
to  the  simplicity  of  one  management. 

There  is  a  philanthropy  more  sanguine  than  it  is  solid,  which, 
impatient  of  delay,  would  think  an  operation  so  tardy  as  this 
unworthy  of  being  suggested,  and  refuse  to  wait  for  it.  But  it 
is  the  property  of  sound  legislation,  to  look  to  distant  results,  as 
well  as  to  near  ones — to  be  satisfied  with  impressing  a  sure 
movement,  though  it  should  be  a  slow  one — nor  does  the  wis 
dom  of  man  ever  make  a  higher  exhibition,  than  when,  apart 
from  the  impulse  of  a  result  that  is  either  speedy  or  splendid, 
she  calmly  institutes  an  arrangement,  the  coming  benefit  of 
which  will  not  be  fully  realized  till  after  the  lapse  of  our  exist 
ing  generation. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  demand  of  each  parish  for  seats 
should  be  stimulated  up  to  the  extent  of  its  present  accommoda 
tion.  The  truth  is,  that  all  our  large  towns  have  so  far  out 
grown  the  church  establishment,  that  though  each  church  were 
crowded,  and  with  local  congregations  too,  and  each  meeting 
house  already  in  existence  were  also  filled  to  an  overflow,  there 
would  still  be  a  fearful  body  of  the  people  in  the  condition  of 
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outcasts  from  the  ordinances  of  Christianity.  The  mere  erection 
of  additional  fabrics  will  do  nothing  to  remedy  this,  without  an 
operation  on  the  people  who  should  fill  them.  It  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  the  Calton  experiment  looks  rather  discouraging. 
But  still,  we  think  that  certain  adverse  ingredients  may  be  re 
moved  from  it,  and  certain  favourable  ingredients  be  substituted 
in  its  place.  It  was  really  not  to  be  expected  that  much  could 
be  done  by  an  indefinite  number  of  ministers,  who  each  had  the 
transient  intercourse  of  a  rare  and  occasional  Sabbath  evening 
with  the  people,  without  any  week-day  movement  amongst  them 
at  all.  But  is  there  not  a  greater  likelihood  of  success,  when  the 
same  attempt  is  made  by  one  minister  in  his  own  parish,  in  con 
junction,  perhaps,  with  an  assistant  equally  bound  to  its  locality 
with  himself?  And  what  the  influence  of  a  few  private  philan 
thropists,  going  forth  on  so  wide  and  populous  a  district  as  the 
one  we  are  alluding  to,  could  not  accomplish  by  a  transient 
effort,  may  at  length  be  accomplished  by  persevering  and  reit 
erated  efforts  on  the  part  of  an  official  body,  raised  perhaps  into 
existence  for  the  very  object  of  calling  out  a  parochial  congre 
gation,  and  animatediwith  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  achieving 
it.  Even  with  all  tj/ese  advantages,  the  strenuousness  of  an  en 
counter  with  previous  and  established  habits  will  be  felt,  an 
encounter  which  will  require  to  be  as  assiduously  met  by  moral 
suasion  through  the  week,  as  by  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  think  that  any  other 
peculiar  power  is  necessary  for  such  an  operation,  than  peculiar 
pains-taking.  It  is  not  with  rare  and  extraordinary  talent  con 
ferred  upon  a  few,  but  with  habits  and  principles  which  may  be 
cultivated  by  all,  that  are  linked  our  best  securities  for  the  re 
formation  of  the  world.  This  is  a  work  which  will  mainly  be 
done  with  every-day  instruments  operating  upon  every-day 
materials  ;  and  more,  too,  by  the  multiplication  of  labourers, 
than  by  the  gigantic  labour  of  a  small  number  of  individuals. 
The  arrangement  now  suggested  may  exemplify  this.  Let  a 
Sabbath  evening  sermon  be  preached  in  the  church  of  a  city 
parish,  to  a  parochial  congregation,  distinct  from  the  day- 
hearers  altogether.  Let  a  moderate  seat  rent  be  exacted,  and  a 
preference  for  these  seats  be  held  out  to  those  in  the  locality, 
who  have  sittings  nowhere  else.  Some  care  and  some  perse 
verance  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  such  an  enter 
prise.  But  there  is  nothing  impracticable  about  it,  and  no  such 
impediments  in  the  way  of  its  execution  as  to  stamp  upon  it  the 
VOL.  x.  F 
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least  degree  of  a  visionary  character.  There  need  be  no  addi 
tional  labour  to  the  minister,  who  may,  in  fact,  take  full  relief 
to  himself  from  an  assistant.  There  may  at  length  be  no  addi 
tional  expense  to  the  city,  seeing  that  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
seat- rents,  all  the  charges  of  the  evening  arrangement  will  in 
time  be  defrayed.  There  will  even  be  no  additional  fabrics  to 
build,  in  the  first  instance,  which  the  people  are  not  yet  in  readi 
ness  to  fill,  were  they  erected  in  any  sensible  proportion  to  the 
existing  deficiency.  Thus,  by  a  very  cheap  and  simple  arrange 
ment,  may  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  labourers  be  doubled  in 
every  city  of  our  land  ;  and,  with  the  distinctness  of  the  day  and 
evening  congregations,  the  number  of  sitters  belonging  to  the 
establishment  at  length  be  doubled  also.  We  are  not  aware  of 
a  speedier  method  for  reclaiming  the  outcasts  and  wanderers  of  a 
city  population,  to  congregational  habits  ;  nor  can  we  think  how 
an  approximation  equally  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
practicable,  can  be  made  in  towns  to  the  parochial  system.  It 
would  instantly  improve  the  condition  of  the  minister  as  to  his 
relationship  with  the  parish,  who  will  gain  more  by  it  in  point 
of  recognition,  within  his  own  locality,  in  a  single  month,  than 
he  could  do  by  preaching  to  a  mixed  congregation  for  a  whole 
lifetime.  And  it  would  gradually  extend  a  taste  and  a  demand 
for  the  services  of  Christianity  among  a  people  who  had  no 
taste  and  no  demand  for  them  before.  It  is  altogether  a  chi 
merical  apprehension,  that  it  may  only  change  day-sitters  into 
evening-sitters,  and  cause  those  who  have  now  a  full  participa 
tion  of  ordinances  to  be  satisfied  with  less.  It  would  change 
total  non-attendants  into  attendants  upon  an  evening  service, 
who,  at  length,  not  satisfied  with  their  deficiency  from  others,  would 
have  a  demand  for  more.  Instead  of  diminishing  the  taste  which 
now  is,  it  would  create  the  taste  which  must  still  be  called  into 
existence.  Instead  of  superseding  the  use  of  new  churches  for 
the  people,  it  would  prepare  a  people  for  the  new  churches,  and 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  effectual  nursery  of  their  future  congre 
gations.* 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  how  effectually  it  is  that  Sabbath- 
evening  schools  subserve  the  prospective  arrangement  which  we 
are  now  contemplating.  It  requires  a  much  harder  struggle 
than  most  are  aware  of,  to  prevail  on  grown-up  people,  who 
never  have  attended  church,  to  become  the  members  either  of  a 

*  But  even  this  expedient  has  since  been  greatly  improved  upon  by  the  Church  Extension 
Scheme  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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day  or  an  evening  congregation.  But  the  compliance  which 
cannot  be  won  in  manhood  for  attendance  on  a  church,  we  win 
in  boyhood  for  attendance  on  a  school ;  and,  when  the  boy  be 
comes  the  man,  a  second  effort  is  not  necessary.  It  were,  in  fact, 
a  far  more  congenial  transition  for  him  to  pass  from  the  evening 
school  to  the  evening  church,  than  if  he  never  had  attended 
school  at  all ;  and  far  more  congenial  for  the  member  of  an 
evening,  to  become  the  member  of  a  day  congregation,  than  if, 
brought  up  in  the  utter  want  of  congregational  habits,  he  never 
had  attended  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Sabbath-school  system,  which  many  regret  as  a  deviation  from 
the  regularities  of  an  establishment,  is  the  very  best  expedient 
for  feeding  an  establishment,  and  making  it  at  length  commen 
surate  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  our  population. 
It  connects  the  susceptibility  of  youth  with  a  result  which,  but 
for  the  possession  of  an  element  so  manageable,  might  never  be 
arrived  at.  It  appears  like  the  first  and  the  firmest  step  to  a 
great  moral  renovation  in  our  land.  And  a  parochial  system, 
which  might  never  have  been  reared  in  towns,  out  of  such  stub 
born  materials  as  the  depraved  and  inveterate  habits  of  our  older, 
is  thus  likely  to  be  formed  and  extended  out  of  the  softer 
materials  of  our  younger  generation. 

It  is  felt  by  many  as  a  deduction  from  the  good  of  the  local 
system  in  towns,  that  the  poorer  among  the  families  so  frequently 
change  their  places  of  residence ;  and  that  there  must  not  only 
be  the  same  parish,  but  also  the  same  parishioners — else  the 
acquaintanceship  which  is  formed  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  constant  dispersion  of  its  members.  The 
quantity  of  fluctuation  is  greatly  overrated.  The  district  re 
ferred  to  in  our  last  chapter,  as  having  been  assumed  by  a  phil 
anthropic  individual,  for  the  purpose  of  its  moral  and  economical 
cultivation,  contains  219  families,  of  which  there  were  23  re 
movals  at  the  last  term,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  It 
will,  speaking  generally,  be  found  not  to  exceed  this  fraction,  in 
small  contiguous  districts  of  such  a  population ;  and  even  from 
this  there  ought  to  be  an  abatement,  in  estimating  the  number 
of  yearly  removals  from  a  parish  :  for  many  of  the  movements 
are  internal,  being  from  one  small  district  of  the  parish  to  an 
other.  And  besides,  even  though  there  were  removals  out  of 
the  parish  every  year,  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  all  the  families 
in  it,  we  are  not  to  infer,  that  in  ten  years  there  is  a  complete 
change  of  families  ;  or  that  the  old  parish  is  thus  scooped  away 
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by  so  many  liftings  of  the  people  who  live  in  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  movement  is  far  more  a  vibratory  than  a  successive  one. 
The  families  that  leave  a  parish  this  year,  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  very  families  that  came  to  it  last  year.  There  is  a 
certain  number,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  worse-conditioned  of 
the  population,  who  are  constantly  upon  the  wing;  and  they 
alternate  from  one  parish  to  another,  over  the  heads  of  a  stable 
population.  A  locally  parochial  system  would  serve,  in  the  long 
run,  to  retain  even  these ;  but,  even  in  their  present  amount, 
they  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  in  a 
fixed  and  permanent  state  for  any  species  of  cultivation  that 
might  be  applied  to  them.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  fami 
lies  of  a  city  parish  are  less  given  to  change  than  those  of  an 
agricultural  parish,  from  the  expiry  of  leases,  and,  above  all,  the 
yearly  fluctuation  of  farm-servants.  So  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  department,  however  poor,  of  any  city,  however  crowded, 
which  would  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  turned  into  a  home 
walk  ;  and  where  the  simple  perseverance  of  such  ecclesiastical 
attentions  as  are  current  in  the  country,  would  not,  were  the 
parishes  sufficiently  small,  have  the  effect  of  binding  the  mini 
ster  to  the  families,  and  of  binding  the  families  to  one  another. 
The  new-comers  would  soon  catch  the  esprit  de  corps  that  was 
already  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  new  residence,  and 
be  soon  so  far  assimilated,  by  the  overwhelming  admixture  of 
their  superior  number,  to  the  tone  and  the  habit  of  the  people 
who  were  there  before  them,  as  at  least  to  be  accessible  to  all 
the  attentions  which  are  current  in  the  parish,  and  be  trained 
very  shortly  to  such  a  recognition  of  the  parish  church  an.d 
parish  minister,  as,  in  our  large  towns  at  present,  is  nearly  un- 
felt  and  unknown  altogether. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  born  in  a 
town,  or  of  being  imported  into  it  from  the  country,  which  can 
at  all  obliterate  or  reverse  any  of  the  laws  of  our  sentient  na 
ture.  That  law,  in  virtue  of  which  a  feeling  of  cordiality  is 
inspired,  even  by  a  single  act  of  recognition,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  augmented  into  a  fixed  personal  regard  by  many  such 
acts,  operates  with  just  as  much  vigour  in  the  one  situation  as  it 
does  in  the  other.  In  towns,  everything  has  been  done  to  impede 
the  reiteration  of  the  same  attentions  upon  the  same  families. 
The  relationship  between  ministers  and  their  parishes  has,  to  every 
moral,  and  to  every  civilizing  purpose,  been  nearly  as  good  as 
broken  up.  Everything  has  been  permitted  to  run  at  random  ; 
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and  as  a  fruit  of  the  utter  disregard  of  the  principle  of  locality, 
have  the  city  clergyman  and  his  people  almost  lost  sight  of  each 
other.  It  is  the  intimacy  of  connexion  between  these  two 
parties  which  has  impressed  its  best  and  most  peculiar  features 
on  the  Scottish  nation  ;  and  it  were  giving  way  to  a  mystic  ima 
gination  altogether,  did  we  not  believe  that  the  treatment  of 
human  nature,  which  leads  to  a  particular  result  in  the  country, 
would,  if  transplanted  into  towns,  lead  to  the  same  result  on  their 
crowded  families.  We  have  no  right  to  allege  a  peculiar  aptitude 
to  moral  worthlessness,  in  the  latter  situation,  when  we  find  that 
every  moral  influence,  which  bears  upon  the  former,  has,  in  fact, 
been  withdrawn  from  our  cities.  The  moral  regimen  in  the  one 
is  diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  other  ;  and,  not 
till  they  are  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
can  we  estimate  aright  the  question,  whether  the  town  or  the 
country  is  most  unfavourable  to  human  virtue. 

It  may  be  long  before  we  are  in  fair  circumstances  for  deter 
mining  this  question  experimentally,  because  it  may  be  long 
ere  our  enormous  city  parishes  are  so  far  subdivided,  as  that  one 
church  and  one  minister  shall  be  commensurate  to  the  popula 
tion  of  each  of  them.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  mere  act,  either 
of  building  the  churches,  or  of  splitting  down  the  parishes,  will 
not  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  people  to  the  habit 
of  their  Scottish  forefathers.  There  must  be  a  previous  opera 
tion  upon  the  people,  ere  the  desire  or  the  demand  for  Sabbath 
accommodation  can  guarantee  to  the  builders  of  churches,  that 
their  churches  shall  be  filled.  For  this  purpose,  we  hold  the 
strict,  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  exclusive  union  of  churches 
with  their  parishes,  to  be  indispensable ;  and,  even  with  this 
advantage,  do  we  think,  that  the  existing  habit  of  alienation 
from  ordinances,  instead  of  being  altogether  reclaimed  by  exer 
tion,  will,  in  part,  need  to  be  removed  by  death  ;  and  that  it  is 
mainly  to  an  operation  upon  the  young,  and  that  through  the 
medium  of  Sabbath-schools,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  coming 
in  of  a  better  order  of  things,  with  the  coming  up  of  another 
generation. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LOCALITY  IN  ADDING  TO  THE  USEFUL  ESTABLISHMENTS 
OF  A  TOWN. 

IT  were,  perhaps,  a  sanguine  anticipation  to  expect  that  the 
gradual  process  unfolded  in  the  last  chapter,  for  reclaiming  the 
people  of  our  cities  to  a  habit  of  attendance  on  the  ordinances 
of  Christianity,  should  be  completed  in  the  course  of  one,  or  even 
of  two  generations.  For,  what  a  rapid  process  of  church-build 
ing  would  this  imply  !  More  would  need  to  be  done  in  this 
way  in  several  of  our  towns,  than  has  been  done  altogether, 
since  the  first  erection  of  them.  There  are  many  of  them,  in 
fact,  so  unprovided  with  churches,  that  it  were  a  great  achieve 
ment,  could  these  be  built,  and  people  be  prepared  for  filling  them 
to  such  an  extent,  as  that,  out  of  each  five  thousand  of  the  inha 
bitants,  there  might  be  a  congregation  belonging  to  the  establish 
ment.  This  would  still  leave  greater  room  for  dissenters  than  that 
which  they  have  actually  succeeded  in  occupying ;  and  might, 
therefore,  still  leave  unfinished  the  great  work  of  retrieving  a 
habit  which  surely  may  be  recalled,  seeing  that  it  once  existed. 
The  time  once  was,  when,  in  virtue  of  the  nearer  proportion 
which  obtained  between  a  city  population,  and  the  places  of 
worship  that  were  provided  for  them,  we  saw  nearly  the  present 
number  of  churches  more  crowded  than  they  are  now,  out  of  less 
than  half  the  number  of  our  present  residenters. 

This,  by  the  way,  holds  out  to  us  another  view  of  the  im 
portance  of  dissenters,  and  of  the  increasing  demand  that  may 
still  obtain,  through  a  very  lengthened  period  of  years,  for  their 
services.  The  process  by  which  the  establishment  will  gain 
ground  on  the  outfield  population,  that  is,  on  those  who  at  pre 
sent  neither  attend  church  nor  meeting-house,  must  be  very 
gradual ;  and  meanwhile,  if  it  advance  at  all,  it  will  not  lessen 
the  demand  for  seats  from  the  dissenters,  but  rather  increase  it. 
There  is  a  direct  and  arithmetical  style  of  computation,  which 
often  fails  when  it  is  applied  to  the  phenomena,  or  the  principles 
of  human  nature.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  many  conceive  an 
alarm,  lest  one  benevolent  society  should  suffer  in  its  revenues, 
when  another  benevolent  society  is  instituted  in  the  same  town, 
and  among  the  same  people.  They  calculate  by  a  mere  process 
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of  subtraction  upon  the  money  of  subscribers  ;  and  they  do  noj 
calculate  on  the  moral  impulse  which  every  new  scheme  of  phil 
anthropy  is  fitted  to  send  into  their  hearts.  They  seem  not 
aware,  that  the  mere  habit  of  liberality,  in  behalf  of  one  object, 
renders  them  more  accessible  to  the  claims  of  any  new  object, 
than  if  the  habit  had  not  been  previously  called  into  existence. 
The  truth  is,  that  after  all  which  is  given  away  in  liberality, 
there  still  is  left,  in  the  fund  for  such  luxuries  as  may  easily  be 
dispensed  with,  and  in  the  fund  which  goes  to  the  loose  and  float 
ing  expenses  of  pocket-money,  an  ample  remainder  for  meeting 
fresh  and  frequent  applications.  The  money  is,  of  course,  lessened 
by  the  amount  that  has  previously  been  given  ;  but  if  the  habit 
and  disposition  of  giving  be  increased,  this  may  secure,  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  more  than  a  full  compensation.  And 
thus  it  is  that,  in  starting  some  new  enterprise  of  philanthropy, 
one  may  far  more  surely  count  on  being  liberally  supported,  in 
a  town  teeming  with  previous  charities — and  where  the  fund  for 
benevolence  has,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree  been  impaired, 
but  the  feeling  of  benevolence  has  been  strengthened  by  exer 
cise — than  in  a  town  where,  as  no  encroachment  has  yet  been 
made  upon  the  means,  so  no  excitement  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  motives  of  charity. 

And  there  is  a  similarity  to  this  in  the  matter  before  us.  The 
new  church  which  is  opened,  will  not  so  operate  by  a  process  of 
subtraction  upon  those  who  hear  in  meeting-houses,  as  it  will 
operate  by  a  process  of  fermentation  upon  those  who  hear  no 
where.  It  will  increase  the  taste  and  the  demand  for  church- 
going.  If  rightly  followed  up,  by  such  local  and  aggressive 
operations  as  we  have  already  explained,  it  will  leaven  the  dead 
mass,  and  revive  an  appetite  for  the  ministrations  of  Christianity, 
beyond  its  own  power  to  meet  and  to  gratify.  The  population  is 
greater  than,  perhaps,  with  the  most  rapid  process  of  church- 
building,  which  can  rationally  be  counted  on,  will  be  overtaken 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  And,  meanwhile,  it  were  no  paradox 
to  those  who  know  the  amplitude  of  the  field  that  is  yet  unbro 
ken,  and  who  calculate  on  the  power  of  a  living  excitement  sent 
over  the  face  of  it,  though,  for  many  years  to  come,  churches  and 
meeting-houses  were  seen  to  spring  up  in  frequency  together,  and 
both  the  dissenters  and  the  establishment  gained  ground  con 
temporaneously  on  the  vast  unoccupied  extent  that  yet  lies 
before  them. 

To  make  this  plain  by  an  example.     The  number  of  people 
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ip  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou 
sand  ;  *  of  whom  ninety  thousand  should  be  in  a  condition  to  attend 
church.  Even  though  our  chapels  of  ease  were  turned,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  into  parish  churches,  there  is  scarcely  accommoda 
tion  in  our  establishment  for  the  one-fourth  of  this  number  ;  and, 
ere  it  can  overtake  the  one-half,  there  must  be  no  less  than  fifteen 
additional  fabrics  built ;  leaving,  after  all,  as  large  a  space  for 
the  energies  of  dissenterism,  as  the  establishment  shall  itself 
have  overtaken. 

In  repairing  the  defects  of  a  great  moral  apparatus,  it  does 
harm  to  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  It  is  by  so 
doing  that  the  advisers  of  public  measures  are  often  so  sanguine 
in  respect  of  anticipation,  while  the  measures  themselves  are  so 
slender  in  respect  of  efficiency.  The  grant,  for  example,  of  a 
million  sterling  for  new  churches  in  England,  and  the  proposal 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  same  purpose  in  Scotland, 
sound  far  more  magnificently  in  the  public  ear,  than  they  will 
be  found  adequate  to  the  necessity  which  they  are  intended  to 
meet.  They  have  certainly  been  matters  of  gratulation  to  those 
who  are  friendly  to  our  national  establishments,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  regard  Christianity  as  the  alone  specific  for  all  the 
distempers  of  society.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  even 
when  carried  into  full  accomplishment,  they  will  leave  a  vast 
extent  of  our  population  unprovided  for.  And,  what  is  more, 
government  will  positively  have  retarded  the  cause  which  it 
means  to  help,  if,  by  its  interference,  it  shall  propagate  this  de 
lusion — that,  as  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  our  great  national 
council  are  now  in  motion  upon  the  undertaking,  all  individuals, 
and  all  the  subordinate  bodies  of  the  state,  may  now  wait,  sus 
pended  in  a  kind  of  respectful  abeyance,  on  that  supreme  bodv, 
whose  function  it  is  to  oversee  all,  and  to  provide  for  all. 

This  is  the  precise  mischief  which  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
case  of  every  wide  and  general  superintendence.  The  more 
wide  and  the  more  general,  the  means  will  be  absolutely  greater, 
and  the  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  given  object  will  also 
be  absolutely  greater  :  and  this  is  enough  to  fill  and  to  satisfy 
the  imaginations  of  all,  who  look  no  farther  than  to  the  measure 
itself,  and  have  not  patience  nor  arithmetic  for  computing  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  evil  it  is  meant  to  remedy.  But 
relatively  to  the  whole  amount  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  will  it 
come  greatly  short  of  what  many  individuals  would  do  for  their 

*  TLis  in  1820. 
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own  local  districts,  and  many  corporations  would  do  for  their 
own  townships.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  calling  out 
these  latter  to  the  full  stretch  of  their  means  and  energies,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  no  delusive  expectation  of  aid 
from  a  higher  quarter,  so  as  that  they  should  feel  the  full  weight 
of  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  them.  It  is  thus  that  we 
should  like  the  principle  of  locality  to  be  brought  forth  into 
operation,  and  directed  to  the  object  of  multiplying  both  schools 
and  churches  over  the  face  of  our  land.  It  works  far  more  in 
tensely  and  productively  within  its  own  limited  sphere,  than 
government,  we  fear,  will  soon  find  itself  able  to  do,  over  the 
whole  country,  or  than  a  great  city  superintendence  will  do  in 
the  bulk,  for  its  general  population.  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
we  contemplate  a  great  national  effect,  not  as  the  result  of  any 
corporate  movement,  or  any  legislative  operation,  but  as  the  re 
sult  of  a  slow  accumulative  process,  helped  forward  mainly  by 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  Christian  philanthropy  in  our  land, 
and  at  length  completed  into  a  whole,  by  the  simple  apposition 
of  parts  done  separately,  and  done  independently. 

But  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  movement  of  our  legisla 
ture,  in  behalf  of  Christian  institutions,  (far  more  showy  than  it 
is  productive,)  has  lulled  asleep  much  of  the  private  liberality 
that  else  would  have  operated  ;  it  were  also  to  be  regretted,  as 
a  very  mischievous  reaction,  should  the  zeal,  and  the  bustle, 
and  the  adventure,  of  individuals  in  the  same  cause,  have  the 
effect  to  slacken,  rather  than  to  excite  our  tardy  corporations. 
It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  they  too  should  come  forward, 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the  weight  of  their  testimony, 
which  is  eminently  fitted  to  carry  the  public  mind  along  with  it. 
Only,  it  were  a  salutary  accompaniment,  if,  along  with  their 
testimony,  there  also  went  forth  the  lesson  of  their  utter  inability 
for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  this  great  achievement.  The 
resources,  in  fact,  for  giving  such  a  national  extension  to  the 
cause,  as  will  work  a  national  effect  on  the  habits  of  our  people, 
must  be  provided  in  another  way  than  out  of  the  present  re 
sources  of  any  corporation.  Nor  can  we  expect  that,  with  their 
existing  means,  any  more  than  a  few  rare  and  desultory  efforts 
will  be  made  for  an  object  which,  after  all  they  shall  do,  will 
still  appear  to  lie  at  a  hopeless  and  impracticable  distance. 

It  is  well,  indeed,  that  both  the  council  of  a  city  and  the  great 
council  of  a  nation  should  be  told,  what  an  arm  of  impotency  it 
is  that  they  often  put  forward.  It  is  altogether  grievous  to  re- 
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mark  the  satisfaction  with  which  a  magistracy  will  dwell  on  the 
achievement  of  adding  one  church  more  to  a  city,  that  stands  in 
need  of  an  additional  twenty.  It  is  not  the  one  church  that  is 
to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  the  repose,  or  even  the  triumph  of  a 
great  exploit,  which  is  evidently  felt  by  many  of  our  public 
functionaries  upon  the  occasion.  It  is  not  even  the  circumstance 
of  one  church  only  being  built  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  that  ought  to  be  complained  of.  It  were  vain  to  expect 
anything  else  than  a  very  gradual  movement,  even  though  all 
the  applicable  energies  of  society  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
But  the  thing  to  be  mainly  regretted  is,  the  deceitful  imagi 
nation  that  enough  is  doing,  or  enough  is  done,  when  we  see  put 
on  their  uttermost  stretch,  the  feeble  and  the  inadequate  energies 
of  a  ruling  corporation.  The  glare  of  magnitude  and  publicity 
which  is  attendant  upon  its  proceedings,  serves  far  more  to  blind 
the  general  understanding  into  the  treacherous  conclusion,  that 
enough  is  doing,  than  it  does  to  enlighten  it  upon  the  question, 
how  much  is  to  be  done.  After  the  slight  and  superficial  enter 
prise  is  over,  it  may  be  made  out  arithmetically,  that  the  former 
proportions  of  the  out-field  to  the  church -going  population  are 
not  sensibly  affected  by  it ;  that  the  elements  of  depravity  are 
nearly  in  as  great  force  as  ever,  and  the  counteractions  which 
have  been  provided  for  it,  nearly  in  as  great  feebleness  as  ever  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  that,  thoroughly  to  fill  up  the  neglected  spaces, 
which  have  so  widened  and  multiplied  over  the  expanse  of  a 
town  or  of  a  kingdom,  something  far  more  gigantic  must  be 
done,  than  appears  to  lie  within  the  means  either  of  government* 
or  of  any  inferior  municipality  in  the  land. 

It  is  the  misfortune  both  of  a  civic  and  of  a  national  legis 
lator,  that  he  deals  so  much  in  generalities.  He  casts  a  hurried 
glance  over  the  whole  field  of  contemplation  ;  and  the  influence 
of  what  he  does,  or  of  what  he  devises,  is  thinly  spread  along  the 
face  of  the  territory  before  him.  He  is  seldom  arrested  by  that 
dull  and  humbling  arithmetic,  which  casts  up  to  him  the  utter 
insignificance  of  all  that  he  has  attempted  on  the  general  mass 
and  habit  of  society.  He  vainly  tries,  by  his  one  enactment,  to 
measure  strength  with  the  needs  or  the  immoralities  of  a  vast 
population.  Nor  will  he  submit  to  the  mortification  of  being 
told,  that  though  the  sound  of  it  has  gone  forth  among  all,  the 

*  The  Church  Extension  Scheme,  originated  fifteen  years  after  this  was  written,  is  at 
tempting  to  compound  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship 
with  that  of  government  for  the  endowment  of  them. 
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sensible  and  pervading  influence  of  it  is  scarcely  felt  among 
any.  It  is  the  wideness  of  his  survey  which  makes  him  over 
look  particulars ;  and,  with  his  habit  of  largely  expatiating,  does 
he  neglect  completely  and  minutely  to  fill  up.  This  it  is  which 
accounts  for  the  utter  futility  of  many  projects  splendid  in  pro 
mise,  and  vanishing  away  into  a  meagre  accomplishment.  This 
it  is  which  explains  the  abortive  magnificence  of  many  of  our 
great  national  undertakings. 

But  all  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  office  and  situation ;  nor 
can  we  well  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  either  with  the  members 
of  a  legislature,  or  with  the  members  of  a  municipality.  But  it 
is  to  be  regretted  of  our  private  philanthropists,  who  are  at 
liberty  to  begin  their  own  work  in  their  own  way,  that  they 
should  not  have  entered  on  the  clear  path  of  comfort  and  just 
calculation,  and,  ultimately,  of  sure  and  complete  success.  The 
prevailing  tendency  hitherto  has  been  to  attempt  great  things 
rather  than  to  do  small  things  thoroughly  and  well ;  to  set  up  a 
mechanism  which  will  work  for  the  whole  city,  rather  than  "re 
duce  the  city  into  manageable  parts,  and  seek  for  the  accom 
plishment  that  is  proposed,  by  the  mere  apposition  of  these  parts 
to  each  other  ;  to  aspire,  and  that  by  the  energies  of  one  grand 
association,  after  some  universal  result,  which  never  will  be 
reached  but  by  the  summing  up  of  the  separate  achievements  of 
many  lesser  associations.  It  may  look  a  strange  way  of  propos 
ing  a  universal  good,  either  for  a  city  or  for  a  nation,  to  bid  our 
active  philanthropists  never  admit  the  town  as  a  whole,  or  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  into  any  of  their  speculations.  But  we  are 
quite  satisfied  that  much  of  that  effort  which  would  else  have 
been  productive  is  wasted  ;  and  that,  merely  because  of  the  in 
superable  magnitude  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  There  are 
many  individuals  whose  zeal  for  the  good  of  humanity  is  now 
dissipated  and  lost  among  vague  generalities  that  might  be 
turned  to  a  tenfold  more  beneficial  account,  could  they  only  be 
prevailed  upon  to  meddle  not  with  matters  that  are  too  high  for 
them — many  individuals  who  have  worth  enough  to  live  for  the 
good  of  society,  but  who  have  not  wisdom  enough  for  suiting 
their  exertions  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  their  powers  ;  and  who, 
accordingly,  come  forth  upon  their  enterprise,  just  as  if  the  whole 
burden  of  this  world's  benevolence  lay  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  best  thing  they  can  do  is,  to  gather  in  their  ambitious 
fancies,  and  give  themselves,  instead,  to  actual  and  living  fulfil 
ments  on  the  sphere  which  is  immediately  around  them.  The 
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eyes  of  a  fool,1  says  Solomon,  are  towards  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  We  cannot  join  in  the  hostility  that  has  often  been  ex 
pressed  against  missionary  operations ;  but  certainly  there  is  a 
vague  and  vagrant  philanthropy  in  our  day,  which  loses  much  of 
its  energy  in  its  diffusiveness,  and  which  it  were  far  better  to 
fasten,  and  to  concentrate,  and  to  confine,  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  locality.  We  leave  to  those  more  lofty  and  adventurous 
spirits,  whom  Providence  will  certainly  call  forth,  the  task  of 
devising  for  the  good  of  the  world  abroad.;  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  never  fail  to  be  supported  in  this  noble  cause,  by  the 
liberalities  of  the  people  at  home.  But  our  object,  at  present, 
is,  to  guide  to  its  highest  productiveness,  the  benevolence  of  him 
whose  station  and  opportunities  restrain  him  more  to  his  own 
vicinity;  and  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  with  the  near  and 
practicable  realities  which  lie  within  his  reach.  His  best  contri 
bution  to  the  interest  of  the  world,  is,  to  do  the  humble  and 
practicable  task  which  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  and  to  do  it  with 
all  his  might  till  he  has  finished  it  off.  A  single  obscure  street, 
with  its  few  divergent  lanes,  may  form  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  his  enterprise  ;  but  far  better  that  he,  with  such  means  and 
such  associates  as  are  within  his  reach,  should  do  this  thoroughly, 
than  that,  merging  himself  in  some  wider  association,  he  should 
vainly  attempt  in  the  gross,  that  which  never  can  be  overtaken 
but  in  humble  and  laborious  detail.  Let  him  not  think  that  the 
region  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  his  chosen  and  peculiar 
territory,  is  to  wither  and  be  neglected,  because  his  presence  is 
not  there  to  fertilize  it.  Let  him  riot  proudly  imagine  himself  to 
be  the  only  philanthropist  in  the  world.  Let  him  do  his  part, 
trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  others  around  him  who 
have  zeal  enough,  and  understanding  enough,  to  do  theirs.  The 
example  of  a  well-cultured  portion  of  the  territory  will  do  more 
to  spread  a  beneficent  influence  over  the  whole,  than  is  done  by 
the  misplaced  energies  of  men  who  cannot  be  tempted  to  move 
till  some  design  of  might  and  of  magnificence  is  proposed  to 
them.  The  efficacy  of  this  humbler  style  of  benevolence  will,  at 
length,  come  to  be  witnessed  ;  and  the  comfort  of  it  to  be  felt ; 
and  it  will  diffuse  itself  by  sympathy  over  the  contiguous  spaces; 
and  the  local  resources  of  each  space  will  be  abundantly  called 
forth  on  the  near  and  exciting  object  of  its  own  cultivation  ;  and 
the  result  universal  will  be  obtained,  not  by  the  combination  of 
all  the  powers  into  one  effort,  but  by  the  summation  of  many 
efforts  done  by  these  powers  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  each 
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other — not  by  one  stalking  society  lording  it  over  the  whole, 
but  by  manifold  associations,  each  assuming  its  own  distinct 
task,  and  fulfilling  a  work  commensurate  to  its  own  separate 
energies. 

The  institutions  which  are  most  wanted  in  our  great  towns  and 
populous  villages  are  those,  the  object  of  which  is  the  Christian 
education  of  our  labouring  classes.  This  object  embraces  schools 
for  ordinary  scholarship  through  the  week,  and  churches  for  the 
delivery  of  gospel  doctrine  and  exhortation  upon  the  Sabbath. 
They  who  are  friendly  to  the  religious  establishments  of  our 
country,  can  find  their  way  far  more  immediately  to  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  the  former,  than  of  the  latter.  They  who 
found  a  school,  have  the  patronage  of  the  school.  They  who 
build  and  endow  a  church  for  the  establishment,  cannot,  without 
many  forms,  and  the  concurrence  of  many  authorities,  retain  the 
patronage  of  the  church.*  This  is  a  peculiarity  which  leads  us 
to  postpone  to  the  next  chapter,  the  most  essential  explanations 
that  are  connected  with  the  multiplication  of  churches.  And  all 
we  shall  attempt  at  present,  is  to  instruct  the  friends  of  general 
education,  in  what  appears  to  us  the  likeliest  mode  of  equalizing 
our  schools  to  the  necessities  of  our  population. 

We  have  already,  in  a  little  work  which  stands  separately  out 
from  our  present  series  of  expositions,  endeavoured  to  demon 
strate  the  Scottish  system  of  education,  and  to  prove  both  the 
possibility  and  the  great  advantage  of  its  application  to  large 
towns.  We  refer  our  readers  to  that  small  performance  ;  f  and 
shall  be  satisfied  with  a  short  recapitulation  of  as  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  our  present  argument. 

It  is  with  common,  as  it  is  with  Christian  education.  There 
is  not  such  a  native  and  spontaneous  demand  for  it  in  any  coun 
try,  as  will  call  forth  a  supply  of  it  at  all  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  population.  If  the  people  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  will  not,  by  any  originating  movement  of  their  own, 
emerge  out  of  ignorance  at  the  first ;  nor  will  they  afterwards 
perpetuate  any  habit  of  education  to  which  they  may  have  been 
raised  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  if,  in  all  succeeding  gene 
rations,  they  are  left  wholly  to  seek  after  scholarship,  and  wholly 
'  to  pay  for  it.  To  keep  up  popular  learning,  there  is  just  the 

*  This  is  now  happily  done  away  by  the  parliamentary  labours  of  John  C.  Colquhoun,  Etq. 
of  Killermont,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  enlightened  philanthropists  of  our  day. 

t  Considerations  on  the  System  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  advantage 
of  establishing  them  in  Large  Towns — notf'reprinted  in  Volume  IX.  of  this  series. 
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same  reason  for  an  establishment,  as  we  have  already  alleged  in 
behalf  of  an  establishment  for  religion.  The  article  must  be  ob 
truded  upon  them,  and,  in  some  degree,. offered  to  them;  and  if 
the  best  way  of  so  obtruding  it,  is,  that  there  shall  be  one  fabric 
of  general  repair  for  the  people  of  each  distinct  locality,  to  which 
parents,  under  the  impulse  of  near  and  surrounding  example,  may 
send  their  children  for  the  purposes  of  education — then  let 
these  fabrics  be  multiplied  to  a  sufficient  extent ;  and  under  a 
right  management  will  the  security  be  complete,  both  for  the 
people  attaining  a  right  place  in  the  scale  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  after  they  have  attained  it,  for  never  again  descending  to 
the  low  state  out  of  which  they  had  been  called. 

We  have,  in  the  small  work  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
attempted  to  expose  the  defects  both  of  a  wholly  gratuitous,  and 
of  a  wholly  unendowed  system  of  education ;  affirming  that, 
under  the  one  scheme,  the  article  is  undervalued,  and  that,  under 
the  other,  it  is  not  sought  after  to  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  beneficial.  Almost  all  the  education  of  our  great  towns  is 
shared  between  these  two  methods ;  and  a  woful  decline  from  the 
habit  and  accomplishment  of  our  Scottish  country  parishes,  is 
the  undeniable  consequence.  To  restore  the  mass  of  our  popu 
lation  in  towns,  to  the  degree  of  scholarship  that  has  shed  so 
proud  a  moral  glory  over  the  face  of  the  country  at  large,  there 
seems  no  other  expedient  than  that  of  erecting  schools  and 
school-houses,  and  salarying  teachers  for  each  little  district  of  a 
town  and  suburb  population — establishing  a  local  connexion  be 
tween  each  fabric  and  a  given  portion  of  the  vicinity  around  it ; 
and  announcing  it  as  the  privilege  of  all  the  families  which 
reside  within  its  limits,  that  in  that  fabric  a  good  and  a  cheap 
education  is  to  be  had  for  their  children.* 

It  is  a  moderate  computation,  that  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
population  should  be  at  school ;  -j-  and  that  a  school,  therefore, 
where  a  hundred  children  are  taught,  should  serve  the  demand 
of  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  an  equally  moderate 
computation,  that  permanently  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of 
such  a  school,  would  require  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  ster- 

*  We  are  aware  that  Lancasterianism  undertakes  a  more  economic  plan  of  education.  It 
may  do  very  well  at  the  first  breaking  up  of  a  country,  where  there  was  no  habit  of  scholar 
ship  before.  But  we  hold  it  to  be  a  bad  substitute  for  the  old  Scottish  method,  which  pro 
vides  a  local  and  residing  school-master,  and  brings  such  a  number  of  scholars  around  him 
as  do  not  exceed  the  range  of  his  own  minute  and  personal  superintendence. 

t  This  proportion  we  now  believe  to  be  greatly  under  the  truth — though  of  late  we  think 
that  other  proportions  have  been  stated  which  are  as  much  beyond  it. 
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ling ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  ere  such  a  system  could  be  com 
pleted  for  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thou 
sand  pounds  behoved  to  be  expended  on  it. 

We  are  quite  prepared  here  for  the  epithets  of  visionary  and 
theoretical,  as  ready  to  fall  in  most  impetuous  denunciation  on 
all  those  who  should  affirm  that,  for  the  cause  of  popular  educa 
tion  amongst  us,  a  sum  so  mighty  ever  will  be  raised,  or  an 
object  so  vast  ever  will  be  overtaken.  We  are  aware  of  the 
discredit  which  this  charge  has  inflicted,  and  of  the  damp  and 
discouragement  which  it  has  thrown  over  many  of  the  best  projects 
of  benevolence  ;  and  we,  therefore,  count  it  worth  while  to  pause 
a  little  here,  and  examine  somewhat  attentively  what  the 
grounds  are  on  which  a  charge  of  this  sort  may  be  soundly 
preferred,  and  what  the  schemes  are  which  most  abundantly 
deserve  it. 

It  does  not  bring  down  the  imputation  of  visionary  upon  a 
man,  when  he  simply  affirms  of  any  state  or  condition  of  things 
which  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  society,  that  it  were  a 
desirable  attainment.  •  It  were  truly  desirable  that  all  men  were 
virtuous.  It  were  desirable  that  such  were  the  providential  habits 
of  our  poor,  as  that  the  country  should  not  be  liable,  through 
any  mismanagement  of  theirs,  to  the  burden  of  an  excessive 
population.  It  were  desirable  that  such  a  habit  of  education  as 
would  tend  both  to  exalt  their  individual  character,  and  to  raise 
them  above  the  influence  of  those  delusions  which  might  array 
them  in  hatred  and  turbulence  against  the  cause  of  order,  had  a 
universal  establishment  among  their  families.  There  seems  to  be 
no  imputation  of  the  visionary,  incurred  by  simply  affirming  all 
these  things  to  be  desirable.  There  is  full  permission  to  express 
our  wishes  on  the  subject,  whatever  ridicule  or  resistance  may  be 
awaiting  our  speculations.  It  is  not  the  mere  expression  of  that 
to  be  desirable,  which  all  men  feel  to  be  desirable,  that  provokes 
the  charge  of  visionary  ;  and  the  question  still  remains,  what 
distinctly  and  precisely  the  provocative  is  ? 

The  imputation  of  visionary,  then,  seems  specifically  to  fall 
on  him  who  affirms  that  to  be  practicable,  which  they,  who  ad 
vance  the  imputation,  think  to  be  impracticable.  Both  parties 
may  equally  feel  the  object  in  question  to  be  desirable.  The 
man  of  sanguine  temperament  thinks  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  but  a  thing  that  may  be  done.  The  man  of 
slow  and  sober  reflection  thinks  too,  that  it  were  a  matter  to  be 
desired,  but  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
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There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  distinction  to  be  attended  to 
here.  One  may  barely  affirm  an  object  to  be  practicable,  with 
out  specifying  the  means  that  he  has  in  contemplation.  If  no 
adequate  means  occur  to  those  who  hear  the  affirmation,  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  visionary.  Or  he  may 
propose  the  means,  and,  if  they  appear  to  the  others  inadequate 
to  the  accomplishment,  then,  with  a  contempt  which  may  be 
seen  to  leer  under  a  front  of  conscious  sagacity,  will  they  again 
pronounce  him  to  be  a  visionary. 

Let  us  apply  these  very  obvious  preliminary  remarks  to  the 
topic  that  is  now  before  us. 

All  the  friends  of  universal  education  will  agree  in  thinking 
it  very  desirable  that  an  apparatus  were  raised  for  providing  it. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  in  none  of  our  great  towns,  is  there 
such  an  apparatus ;  and  the  question  simply  is,  what  appears 
the  likely  and  the  practicable  way  of  arriving  at  it  ? 

We  have  heard  that,  among  the  legal  arid  constituted  bodies 
of  the  place,  various  movements  have  been  made  towards  such 
an  object ;  but  we  never  heard  that  more  than  one  school  was 
in  contemplation  for  each  of  the  parishes.  Such  an  achieve 
ment,  we  are  sure,  would  satisfy  the  great  bulk  of  our  practical 
men;  and  the  signal  effort  that  Glasgow  had  made  for  the 
education  of  her  citizens,  would  be  talked  of  and  approven,  and 
set  the  public  imagination  at  rest  upon  the  subject  for  half  a 
century. 

Now,  to  such  a  measure  as  this,  and  the  anticipations  that  are 
connected  with  it,  let  us  apply  the  test  for  determining  whether 
it  be  of  a  visionary  character.  The  test  is,  the  inadequacy  of 
proposed  means  to  a  proposed  object.  This  measure,  then,  in 
stead  of  providing  a  school  for  each  fifteen  hundred  of  our  people, 
would  only  provide  a  school  for  about  each  twelve  thousand  of 
them.  We  doubt  whether  the  advantage  rendered  to  education, 
by  such  a  proceeding,  would  not  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
disguise  that  it  might  serve  to  throw  over  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  We  fear  that  it  would  operate  for  ages  as  a  sedative  up 
on  a  far  more  efficient  philanthropy,  than  ever  can  be  exerted 
through  the  medium  of  any  corporation.  The  goodly  apparatus 
of  twelve  established  schools,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
a  yearly  examination,  and  a  published  statement  of  the  appear 
ance  and  proficiency  of  scholars,  would  so  fill  and  satiate  the  eye 
of  our  citizens,  that  even  the  arithmetic  of  the  subject,  however 
obvious,  might  not  disturb  their  complacency.  To  propose  any- 
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thing,  with  the  view  of  supplementing  that  which  looked  so 
ample  already,  would  appear  to  be  quite  uncalled  for ;  and  thus 
might  the  holders  of  our  wealth  be  lulled  into  a  profounder 
apathy  than  before.  Meanwhile,  the  people,  with  this  fractional 
attempt  upon  their  habits,  would,  to  all  sense  and  observation, 
exhibit  about  the  same  ignorance  as  ever.  And  the  men  \vho 
glowed  with  the  fond  anticipation  of  a  more  exalted  and  en 
lightened  peasantry,  and  were  confident  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  by  means  so  inadequate — these  would  turn  out  to  be  the 
visionaries. 

We  have  also  heard  of  various  consultations  upon  this  sub 
ject,  with  the  government  of  the  country.  There  is  one  way, 
that  we  shall  explain  afterwards,  in  which  we  think  that  its  in 
terposition  might  in  time  be  rendered  effective.  But  we  fear 
that  any  hand  which  it  proposes  to  put  forth  at  present,  will  be 
a  hand  of  impotency.  One  school  for  each  parish,  arid  one  parish 
for  each  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  many  a  city  population,  will 
be  an  apology  for  a  good  thing  ;  but  it  will  not  be  the  good 
thing  itself.  And  those  who  count  upon  a  renovating  influence 
on  our  people,  from  an  apparatus  so  meagre  as  this,  whether 
they  be  the  public  functionaries  of  the  state,  or  the  men  whom 
the  functionaries  advise  with,  are  indeed  the  most  egregious  of 
all  visionaries. 

There  are  certain  of  our  mere  operatives  in  public  business, 
who,  however  plentiful  their  reproach  of  others  as  visionaries, 
never  dream  that  they  are  visionaries  themselves.  They  seem 
to  regard  it  as  their  sufficient  exemption  from  such  a  charge, 
that  their  hand  is  so  wholly  occupied  in  practice,  and  their  mind 
so  little,  if  at  all,  occupied  with  principle.  It  would  look  as  if, 
to  escape  from  being  a  theorist  upon  any  given  topic,  it  were 
altogether  necessary  to  abstain  from  thinking  of  it ;  and  that,  to 
stamp  a  sound  arid  experimental  character  on  a  man's  notions, 
it  is  quite  enough  that  he  personally  bustle  and  spend  all  his 
time  among  the  mere  matters  of  manipulation  and  detail.  Such 
men  never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  have 
given  one  hour  of  meditative  solitude  to  the  question  at  issue ; 
and,  perhaps,  think  that  the  whole  effect  of  such  a  season  of 
loneliness,  would  be  to  gather  around  them  the  spectres  of  vain 
imagination.  They  have  no  other  conception  of  a  student,  than 
as  of  one  who  muses  all  day  long,  over  the  inapplicable  abstrac 
tions  of  an  ideal  and  contemplative  region  ;  nor  do  they  see  how, 
in  calm  and  collected  retirement,  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to 

VOL.  x.  G 
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calculate  and  to  recollect,  and  to  be  altogether  conversant  among 
the  realities  of  the  living  world,  over  which  it  may  have  cast  a 
most  observant  regard,  and  the  well-known  familiarities  of  which 
it  is  able  to  turn  into  the  materials  of  a  just  view,  and  a  just 
anticipation.  In  these  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  won 
dered  at,  that  practical  men  have  engrossed  the  credit  of  all  the 
practical  wisdom  that  there  is  in  society ;  and  that  they  have 
missed  the  self-discernment  which  might  have  led  them  to  per 
ceive,  that  the  possessor  of  a  body,  which  moves  its  dull  and  un 
varying  round  through  the  duties  of  public  office,  and  of  a  mind 
that  is  either  profoundly  asleep  to  the  rationale  of  public  affairs, 
or  catches  its  occasional  view  of  them  by  rapid  and  confused 
glances — that  he,  with  all  the  confidence  which  a  kind  of  coarse 
and  hackneyed  experience  has  given  to  him,  may,  very  possibly, 
be  the  most  blundering  and  bewildered  of  all  visionaries. 

The  thing  to  be  chiefly  dreaded  from  the  deed  of  government, 
or  the  deed  of  a  city  corporation,  in  this  matter,  is,  that  it  may 
overbear  the  public  into  the  conclusion,  that  enough  has  been 
done,  because  they  have  done  it.  There  is  an  imposing  magni 
tude  in  the  measures  of  a  public  body,  which  can  only  be  reduced 
to  its  correct  estimation,  by  being  arithmetically  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  over  which  it  operates.  It  is  sel 
dom,  when  a  boon  is  thus  conferred  upon  a  country,  that  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  proclamation  of  its  insignificance,  relative 
to  the  whole  need  of  a  country.  But  it  were  well,  both  in  the 
case  of  schools  and  churches,  that  such  a  proclamation  were 
made.  In  this  way,  the  very  partial  endowment,  instead  of  act 
ing  as  a  soporific,  would  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the  benevolence  of 
individuals.  If,  when  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  or  the  rulers  of  a 
city,  did  something,  (and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should,) 
they  made  a  full  demonstration  of  its  inadequacy  to  the  object ; 
this  would  effectually  be  leading  the  way  to  its  full  accomplish 
ment.  Such  a  high  testimony  would  call  forth  the  means  and 
energies  of  many  voluntary  associations  ;  which,  instead  of  being 
superseded  into  downright  inaction,  as  they  else  might  have 
been,  would  be  excited  to  follow  the  paternal  example,  that  had 
thus  been  set  before  them. 

But  voluntary  associations  have  come  forward  in  the  cause  of 
education,  without  waiting  for  any  such  signal.  And  if,  to  look 
confidently  forward  to  a  proposed  end,  with  feeble  and  dispro 
portionate  means,  be  to  incur  the  character  of  visionary,  then  we 
fear  that  this  imputation  must  be  made  to  rest  upon  them  also. 
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They  have  all  been  greatly  less  efficient  than  they  might  have 
been,  from  their  neglect  of  the  principle  of  locality.  There  are 
many  associations  which,  by  their  resources,  could  have  done 
that  permanently  and  substantially  for  a  district  of  the  town, 
which  they  have  vainly  attempted,  and  have,  therefore,  done 
partially  and  superficially  for  the  whole.  The  money  which 
could  have  built  a  local  school,  and  emanated  enough  of  interest 
for  ever  to  have  kept  it  in  repair,  and  provided  the  teacher  with 
a  perpetual  salary,  has  been  dissipated  in  transient  and  ineffec 
tual  exertions  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  universal  object.  The 
error  is,  to  have  been  led  away  by  the  splendour  of  a  concep 
tion,  far  greater  than  it  was  able  to  realize.  It  is  this  ambition 
to  plan  beyond  the  ability  to  execute,  which  has  involved  in 
failure  and  misdirection,  so  many  of  the  efforts  of  philanthropy. 
And  they  who  have  so  precipitately  counted  on  any  general  re 
sult,  that  would  be  at  all  sensible,  from  the  proceedings  of  any 
one  society,  however  magnificent  in  its  scale,  and  however 
princely  the  offerings  that  were  rendered  to  it,  have  evinced 
themselves  well  entitled  to  the  character  of  visionaries. 

The  great  mischief  of  any  such  society  is,  that  it  blinds  the 
public  eye  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its  own  operations.  It 
sends  a  feeble  emanation  over  the  whole  city,  which  were  doing 
an  important  benefit  had  it  only  the  effect  of  making  the  dark 
ness  visible.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  fear  that  the  light  which 
it  thus  diffuses,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  rated,  not  according  to  the 
intensity  with  which  it  shines  upon  our  population,  but  accord 
ing  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  thinly  and  obscurely  spread  over 
them.  The  very  title  of  a  school  for  all,  is  enough  to  deceive  a 
miscalculating  public  into  the  imagination  that  all  are  provided 
with  schooling.  If,  instead  of  trying  to  engross  the  whole,  the 
society  in  question  had  concentrated  its  means  and  its  energies 
upon  a  part,  and  upon  such  a  part,  too,  as  it  could  overtake 
most  thoroughly,  there  would  have  been  no  such  pernicious  de 
lusion  in  the  way  of  rendering  a  solid  and  entire  benefit  to  the 
labouring  classes.  The  very  contrast  it  had  produced  between 
the  district  it  so  effectually  brightened,  and  the  total  darkness 
of  the  surrounding  or  contiguous  spaces,  would  have  forced  that 
lesson  upon  the  public  notice,  which,  under  the  generalizing 
system,  is  thrown  into  disguise  altogether.  Instead  of  a  semblance 
of  education  for  the  whole,  let  there  be  the  substance  of  it  in  one 
part ;  and  this  will  at  length  spread  and  propagate  its  own  like 
ness  over  all  the  other  parts.  It  will  serve  like  the  touch  of  a 
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flame  to  kindle  the  whole  mass  into  a  brilliancy  as  luminous  as 
its  own.  It  never  would  be  permitted  to  stand  a  barren  and 
solitary  memorial.  Other  men  would  soon  feel  a  responsibility 
in  other  quarters,  who  now  feel  none  at  all.  Other  societies 
would  speedily  arise  in  other  districts ;  and  the  whole  effect, 
which  was  so  vainly  looked  for  as  the  result  of  one  great  orga 
nization,  will  at  length  be  made  out  by  the  apposition  of  succes 
sive  parts  to  one  another. 

Our  earnest  advice,  for  these  reasons,  is,  that  no  benevolent 
society  for  education  shall  undertake  a  larger  space  of  the  city 
than  it  can  provide  for,  both  completely  and  perpetually,  by  re 
claiming  its  families  to  a  habit  of  scholarship  for  ever,  through 
the  means  of  a  permanent  endowment  attached  exclusively  to 
the  district  of  its  operations.  It  is  far  better  to  cultivate  one 
district  well,  though  all  the  others  should  be  left  untouched, 
than  to  superficialize  over  the  whole  city.  It  is  far  better  that 
these  other  districts  be  thrown  as  unprovided  orphans  upon  a 
benevolence  that  is  sure  to  be  called  out  at  other  times,  and  in 
other  circles  of  society.  Instead  of  casting  upon  them  a  feeble 
and  languid  regard,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  abandon  them  to  the 
fresh,  and  powerful,  and  unexpended  regards  of  other  men.  Let 
none  of  us  think  to  monopolize  all  the  benevolence  of  the  world, 
or  fear  that  no  future  band  of  philanthropists  shall  arise  to  carry 
the  cause  forward  from  that  point  at  which  we  have  exhausted 
our  operations.  If  education  is  to  be  made  universal  in  towns 
by  voluntary  benevolence,  it  will  not  be  by  one  great,  but  by 
many  small  and  successive  exertions.  The  thing  will  be  accom 
plished  piecemeal ;  and  what  never  could  be  done  through  the 
working  of  one  vast  and  unwieldy  mechanism,  may  thus  be 
completed  most  easily  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation.* 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  trace  the  character  of  the  process  that 
we  have  just  recommended  from  the  first  beginning  of  it,  and 
along  that  line  of  conveyance  by  which  it  is  finally  brought  on 
ward  to  the  result  of  an  adequate  provision  for  the  entire  and 
universal  scholarship  of  our  city  families.  We  see  nothing  of  the 
visionary  at  its  commencement.  One  society  that  should  pro 
pose  to  raise  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  a  project  so  gigantic, 
may  well  be  denounced  as  visionary,  but  not  so  the  society  that 
should  propose  to  raise  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  for  its  own 

*  Our  conviction  however,  h;is  increased,  or  is  rather  now  fully  established,  that  without 
the  helping  hand  of  government,  neither  Christian  nor  common  education  will  be  fully 
provided  for. 
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assumed  proportion  of  it.  There  is  many  an  individual  who  has 
both  philanthropy  enough,  and  influence  enough,  within  the 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintanceship,  for  moving  forward  a  suffi 
ciency  of  power  towards  such  an  achievement.  All  that  he 
needs  is  the  guidance  of  his  philanthropy  at  the  first  to  this 
enterprise.  When  once  fairly  embarked,  there  are  many  secu 
rities  against  his  ever  abandoning  it  till  it  is  fully  accomplished  ; 
for,  from  the  very  first  moment,  will  he  feel  a  charm  in  his 
undertaking  that  he  never  felt  in  any  of  those  wide  and  be 
wildering  generalities  of  benevolence  which  have  hitherto  en 
grossed  him.  To  appropriate  his  little  vicinity — to  lay  it  down 
in  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it — to  measure  it  off  as  the 
manageable  field  within  which  he  can  render  an  entire  and  a 
lasting  benefit  to  all  its  families — to  know  and  be  known  amongst 
them,  and  thus  have  his  liberality  sweetened  by  the  charm  of 
acquaintanceship  with  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it — instead  of 
dropping  as  heretofore  of  his  abundance,  into  an  ocean  where  it 
was  instantly  absorbed  and  became  invisible,  to  pour  a  deep,  and 
a  sensible,  and  an  abiding  infusion  into  his  own  separate  and 
selected  portion  of  that  impracticable  mass  which  has  hitherto 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropy — instead  of  grasping  in 
vain  at  the  whole  territory,  to  make  upon  it  his  own  little 
settlement,  and  thus  to  narrow  at  least  the  unbroken  field  which 
he  could  not  overtake — to  beautify  one  humble  spot,  and  there 
raise  an  enduring  monument,  by  which  an  example  is  lifted  up, 
and  a  voice  is  sent  forth  to  all  the  spaces  which  are  yet  un 
entered  on — this  is  benevolence  reaping  a  reward  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  labours;  and  such  a  reward,  too,  as  will  not  only 
insure  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  task,  but  as  must,  from  the 
ease,  and  the  certainty,  and  the  distinct  and  definite  good  which 
are  attendant  upon  its  doings,  serve  both  to  allure  and  to  gua 
rantee  a  whole  host  of  imitations. 

And,  to  redeem  this  initiatory  step  still  further  from  the 
charge  of  visionary,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  even  though 
not  followed  up  by  any  imitation,  it  is  not  lost.  A  certain  good 
will  have  been  rendered  to  society,  and  a  good,  too,  fnlly  propor 
tionate  to  the  labour  and  expense  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  If  permanently  to  cover  the  whole  city  with  education,  be 
an  enterprise  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  then,  to  cover 
a  hundredth  part  of  it,  is  an  enterprise  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  purchase  and  the  purchase-money  are  equivalent  to  each 
other ;  and  if  not  a  magnificent  operation,  it  is  at  least  not  like 
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many  of  the  magnificent  projects  of  our  day — it  is  not  an  abor 
tive  one. 

Viewed,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  one  isolated  effort,  of  one 
single  feat  of  liberality,  there  is  something  altogether  indepen 
dent  of  its  being  a  likely  stepping-stone  to  many  similar  under 
takings  by  other  hands  and  in  other  places,  that  is  well  calcula 
ted  to  engage  the  kindly  affections  of  our  nature.  It  is  vesting 
one's-self  with  the  noblest  of  all  property,  when  he  can  point  to 
a  certain  geographical  district  in  a  great  city,  on  which  he  has 
stamped  a  visible  impress  of  his  benevolence,  which  it  will  wear 
to  the  end  of  time,  and  be  a  blessing  to  its  future  families 
throughout  all  generations.  Some  may  regard  this  more  in  the 
light  of  a  solace  to  the  vanity  of  his  constitution,  but  surely  it  is 
fitted  to  soothe  and  to  satisfy  his  better  feelings,  that  the  objects 
of  his  liberality  come  so  distinctly  under  his  notice ;  that  the 
good  he  has  rendered  survives  the  exertion  he  has  made  in  so 
separate  and  visible  a  form ;  that  the  families  he  has  benefited 
can  be  so  specifically  pointed  to,  and  the  children,  who,  through 
him,  are  brought  under  the  wholesome  ministration  of  a  sound 
and  a  cheap  scholarship,  may  be  met,  as  often  as  he  will,  to 
witness  the  progress  of  his  own  experiment,  and  cheer  them  on 
to  the  attainments  which  he  himself  has  provided  for  them. 
There  is  in  all  this  a  concentrated  charm  which  were  dissipated 
into  thin  air,  had  the  same  cost  and  the  same  exertion  been 
incurred  among  some  of  the  heartless  and  unproductive  genera 
lities  of  a  more  extended  operation. 

But  more  than  this.  It  is  felt  by  every  man  as  a  stronger 
pull  both  on  his  liberality  and  his  exertion,  when  he  sees  the 
end  of  what  he  is  embarked  upon,  than  when  that  end  lies  at  an 
obscure  and  indefinite  distance  from  him.  The  moment  that  an 
exhausted  crew  come  within  sight  of  land,  a  new  energy  is  felt 
to  revisit  and  revive  them.  An  enterprise  of  charity  may  be  so 
vast  that  this  sight  may  never  be  attained ;  or,  it  may  be  so  cir 
cumscribed  within  distinct  and  narrow  boundaries,  that  it  may 
never  fail,  from  the  very  outset,  to  enliven  the  hope  and  spirit 
on  the  progress  of  benevolent  adventurers.  Under  the  local 
system  this  principle  comes  into  full  play,  and  works  a  mighty 
increment  of  good  to  society, — insomuch  that,  even  with  the 
same  number  of  philanthropists,  a  greater  amount  both  of  money 
and  of  exertion  is  rendered  to  the  cause  by  separate  bands  of 
them,  each  of  them  expatiating  on  its  own  local  and  limited 
province,  than  by  the  whole  body  of  them  putting  forth  one 
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gigantic  effort  on  the  whole  field  of  operations  that  lies  before 
them. 

And  again.  The  very  same  system  does  call  forth  a  greater 
number  of  philanthropists.  This  is  due  not  merely  to  the  supe 
rior  practicability  of  its  object,  but  also  to  the  strength  of  that 
local  interest  with  which  it  is  associated.  When  the  good  pro 
posed  to  be  done  is  for  the  special  behoof  of  one  city  parish,  or 
even  one  department  of  a  city  parish,  this  carries  a  far  more 
forcible  appeal  than  any  general  object  would  to  all  those  con 
nected  with  it  either  by  office,  or  by  property,  or  by  residence. 
It  is  felt  by  all  such  as  a  directly  pertinent  application,  and  so, 
both  in  respect  of  agency  and  of  subscription,  calls  forth  a  host 
of  latent  capabilities,  that,  under  a  general  system,  would  never 
have  been  reached,  and  never  have  been  entered  upon.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  more  you  subdivide  a  territory  into 
districts,  the  more  intense,  and  the  more  productive,  will  be  the 
operation  in  each  of  them,  so  as  to  draw  out  a  far  greater  num 
ber  of  supporters,  and  to  raise  a  far  greater  sum  than  ever  could 
have  been  raised  out  of  the  same  .district  for  any  scheme  of  uni 
versal  education.  Better  that  this  scheme  should  never  be  en 
tertained,  than  that  it  should  so  float  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
sanguine,  as  to  lead  them  away  from  the  alone  path  of  practi 
cal  wisdom,  which  can  conduct  to  its  accomplishment.  Better 
far,  surely,  that  it  should  at  length  come  out  in  exhibition  as  the 
actual  result  of  each  particular  body  labouring  assiduously  for  its 
own  particular  object,  than  that,  in  the  shape  of  an  airy  dream, 
to  which  the  public  eye  is  generally  and  collectively  drawn,  it 
should  call  forth  the  one  ostentatious  but  futile  movement  that 
will  never  realize  it. 

It  is  not  known  how  precious  and  how  productive  a  thing  the 
operation  of  this  local  interest  is,  even  in  the  very  poorest  of  our 
districts.  The  capabilities  of  humble  life  are  yet  far  from  being 
perfectly  understood,  or  turned  to  the  full  account  of  which  they 
are  susceptible.  We  certainly  invite,  and  with  earnestness  too, 
the  man  of  fortune  and  philanthropy  to  assume  a  locality  to 
himself,  and  head  an  enterprise  for  schools,  in  behalf  of  its  here 
tofore  neglected  population.  But  little  is  it  known  to  what  ex 
tent  the  fund  may  be  augmented  by  pains  and  perseverance 
among  the  population  themselves.  With  a  little  guidance,  in 
fact,  may  the  poor  be  made  the  most  effective  instruments  of 
their  own  amelioration.  The  system  which  could  raise  a  single 
penny  in  the  week  from  each  family,  would,  of  its  own  unaided 
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self,  both  erect  and  perpetuate  a  sufficient  apparatus  for  school 
ing  over  the  whole  empire,  or  over  any  part  into  which  it  was 
introduced,  in  about  twelve  years.  This  is  a  mine  which  has 
lately  been  entered  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  excel 
lent  religious  charities  that  have  so  signalized  our  nation ;  and 
more  is  extracted  from  it  than  from  all  the  liberalities  of  the 
opulent.  In  a  cause  so  near  and  so  exciting  as  that  of  home 
education,  it  could,  by  dint  of  strenuous  cultivation,  be  made  to 
yield  much  more  abundantly.  So  that,  should  the  rich  refuse  a 
helping  hand  to  a  cause  so  closely  associated  with  the  best  inter 
ests  of  our  country,  we  do  not  despair  of  the  poor  being  at 
length  persuaded  to  take  it  upon  themselves,  and  of  thus  leaving 
the  higher  classes  behind  them  in  the  career  of  an  enlightened 
patriotism. 

Yet  it  were  well  that  the  rich  did  step  forward  and  signalize 
themselves  in  this  matter.  Amid  all  the  turbulence  and  discon 
tent  which  prevail  in  society,  do  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
rancour  so  fiery  or  so  inveterate  in  the  heart  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  that  a  convincing  demonstration  of  good-will,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  raised  in  circumstances  above  them, 
could  not  charm  'it  most  effectually  away.  It  is  a  question  of 
nicety,  how  should  this  demonstration  be  rendered  ?  Not,  we 
think,  by  any  public  or  palpable  offering  to  the  cause  of  indi 
gence — for  this  we  have  long  conceived  should  be  left,  and  left 
altogether  to  the  sympathies  of  private  intercourse — it  being,  we 
believe,  a  point  of  uniform  experience,  that  the  more  visible  the 
apparatus  is  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  the  more  is  it  fitted  to  de 
feat  its  own  object,  and  to  scatter  all  the  jealousies  attendant 
upon  an  imaginary  right  among  those  who  might  else  have  been 
sweetened  into  gratitude  by  the  visitations  of  a  secret  and  spon 
taneous  kindness.  Not  so,  however,  with  an  offering  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  education,  let  it  be  as  public  or  as  palpable  as -it 
may.  The  urgency  of  competition  for  such  an  object  is  at  all 
times  to  be  hailed  rather  than  resisted  ;  and  on  this  career  of 
benevolence,  therefore,  may  the  affluent  go  indefinitely  onward 
till  the  want  be  fully  and  permanently  provided  for.  We  know 
no  exhibition  that  would  serve  more  to  tranquillize  our  country, 
than  one  which  mig'ht  convince  the  poorer  classes  that  there  is  a 
real  desire,  on  the  part  of  their  superiors  in  wealth,  to  do  for 
them  anything  arid  everything  which  they  believe  to  be  for  their 
good.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  interest  in  them,  which  does  so 
much  to  soothe  and  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  men ;  and  all 
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that  is  wanted  is,  that  the  expression  shall  be  of  such  a  sort,  as 
as  not  to  injure  but  to  benefit  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
To  regulate  the  direction  of  our  philanthropy,  with  this  view,  all 
that  needs  to  be  ascertained  is  an  object,  by  the  furtherance  of 
which  the  families  of  the  poor  are  benefited  most  substantially  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  expenses  of  which  one  is  not  in 
danger  of  contributing  too  splendidly.  We  know  no  object 
which  serves  better  to  satisfy  these  conditions  than  a  district 
school,  which,  by  the  very  confinement  of  its  operation  within 
certain  selected  limits,  will  come  specifically  home  with  some 
thing  of  the  impression  of  a  kindness  done  individually  to  each 
of  the  householders.  It  were  possible,  in  this  way,  for  one  per 
son,  at  the  head  of  an  associated  band,  to  propitiate  towards 
himself,  and,  through  him,  towards  that  order  in  society  with 
which  he  stands  connected,  several  thousands  of  a  yet  neglected 
population.  He  could  walk  abroad  over  some  suburb  waste, 
and  chalk  out  for  himself  the  limits  of  his  adventure  ;  and, 
amid  the  gaze  and  inquiry  of  the  natives,  could  cause  the  public 
edifice  gradually  to  arise  in  exhibition  before  him  ;  and  though 
they  might  be  led  to  view  it  at  first  as  a  caprice,  they  would  not 
be  long  of  feeling  that  it  was  at  least  a  caprice  of  kindness  to 
wards  them — some  well-meaning  quixotism  perhaps,  which, 
whether  judicious  or  not,  was  pregnant  at  least  with  the  demon 
stration  of  good-will,  and  would  call  forth  from  them,  by  a  law 
of  our  sentient  nature  which  they  could  not  help,  an  honest 
emotion  of  good-will  back  again  ;  and,  instead  of  the  envy  and 
derision  which  so  often  assail  our  rich  when  charioted  in  splen 
dour,  along  the  more  remote  and  outlandish  streets  of  the  city, 
would  it  be  found  that  the  equipage  of  this  generous,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  visitor,  had  always  a  comely  and  complais 
ant  homage  rendered  to  it.  By  such  a  movement  as  this,  might 
an  individual,  throughout  a  district,  and  a  few  individuals 
throughout  the  city  at  large,  reclaim  the  whole  of  our  present 
generation  to  a  kindliness  for  the  upper  classes  that  is  now  un- 
felt;  and  this,  too,  not  by  the  ministration  of  those  beggarly 
elements,  which  serve  to  degrade  and  to  impoverish  the  more ; 
but  by  the  ministration  of  such  a  moral  influence  among  the 
young,  as  would  serve  to  exalt  humble  life,  and  prepare,  for  a 
better  economy  than  our  present,  the  habits  of  the  rising  gene 
ration. 

We  know  not,  indeed,  what  could  serve  more  effectually  to 
amalgamate  the  two  great  classes  of  society  together,  than  their 
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concurrence  in  an  object  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  families  of 
all.  We  know  not  how  a  wealthy  individual  could  work  a 
more  effectual  good,  or  earn  a  purer  and  more  lasting  gratitude 
from  the  people  of  his  own  selected  district,  than  by  his  splendid 
donative  in  the  cause  of  education.  Whatever  exceptions  may 
be  alleged  against  the  other  schemes  of  benevolence,  this  at  least 
is  a  charity  whose  touch  does  not  vilify  its  objects  ;  nor  will  it, 
like  the  aliment  of  ordinary  pauperism,  serve  to  mar  the  habit 
and  character  of  our  population.  Here,  then,  is  a  walk  on 
which  philanthropy  may  give  the  rein  to  her  most  aspiring 
wishes  for  the  good  of  the  world  ;  and  while  a  single  district  of 
the  land  is  without  the  scope  of  an  efficient  system  for  the 
schooling  of  its  families,  is  there  room  for  every  lover  of  his 
species  to  put  forth  a  liberality  that  can  neither  injure  nor  de 
grade  them. 

Every  enlightened  friend  of  the  poor  ought  to  rejoice  in  such 
an  opportunity,  amid  the  coarse  invectives  which  assail  him, 
when  led  by  his  honest  convictions  to  resist  the  parade  and  the 
publicity  of  so  many  attempts  as  are  made  in  our  day  in  behalf 
of  indigence.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  selfishness,  in 
making  her  escape  from  the  applications  of  an  injudicious 
charity,  will  be  glad  to  shelter  herself  under  some  of  those 
maxims  of  a  sounder  economy,  which  are  evidently  gaining  in 
credit  and  currency  amongst  us.  And  hence  the  ready  imputa 
tion  of  selfishness  upon  all,  who  decline  from  the  support  of 
associations  which  they  hold  to  be  questionable.  And  thus  is  it 
somewhat  amusing  to  observe,  how  the  yearly  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  to  some  favourite  scheme  of  philanthropy,  thereby  pur 
chases  to  himself  the  right  of  stigmatizing  every  cold-blooded 
speculator  who  refuses  his  concurrence ;  while  the  latter  is  alto 
gether  helpless,  and  most  awkwardly  so,  under  a  charge  so  very 
disgraceful.  In  avowing,  as  he  does,  the  principle  that  all  the 
public  relief  which  is  ministered  to  poverty  swells  and  aggra 
vates  the  amount  of  it  in  the  land,  and  that  it  is  only  by  efforts 
of  unseen  kindness,  that  anything  effectual  can  be  done  for  its 
mitigation — he  cannot  lay  bare  the  arithmetic  of  private  benevo 
lence,  and  more  especially  of  his  own — he  cannot  drag  it  forth 
to  that  ground  of  visibility,  on  which  he  believes  that  the  whole 
of  its  charm  and  efficacy  would  be  dissipated — he  cannot  con 
front  the  untold  liberalities  which  pass  in  secret  conveyance  to 
the  abodes  of  indigence,  with  the  doings  and  the  docketed  re 
ports  of  committeeship — he  cannot  anticipate  the  disclosures  of 
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that  eventful  day,  when  He  who  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
openly,  however  much  he  may  be  assured  that  the  droppings  of 
individual  sympathy  as  far  outweigh  in  value  the  streams  of 
charitable  distribution,  which  have  been  constructed  by  the 
labour  and  the  artifice  of  associated  men,  as  does  the  rain  from 
heaven,  which  feeds  the  mighty  rivers  of  our  world,  outweigh  in 
amount  the  water  which  flows  through  all  the  aqueducts  of 
human  workmanship  that  exist  in  it.  From  all  this  he  is  pre 
cluded  by  the  very  condition  in  which  the  materials  of  the 
question  are  situated ;  and  silent  endurance  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  meet  the  zealots  of  public  charity,  while  they 
push  and  prosecute  the  triumph  of  their  widely-blazoned  achieve"- 
ment — even  though  convinced  all  the  while,  that  by  their  ob 
trusive  hand  they  have  superseded  a  far  more  productive  bene 
volence  than  they  ever  can  replace ;  that  they  have  held  forth  a 
show  of  magnitude  and  effort  which  they  can  in  no  way  realize  ; 
and  with  a  style  of  operation,  mighty  in  promise,  but  utterly  in 
significant  in  the  result,  have  deadened  all  those  responsibilities 
and  private  regards,  which  if  suffered,  without  being  diverted 
aside,  to  go  forth  on  their  respective  vicinities,  would  yield  a 
more  plentiful,  as  well  as  a  more  precious  tribute  to  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity,  than  ever  can  be  raised  by  loud  and  open 
proclamation. 

The  disciples  of  the  Malthusian  philanthropy,  who  keep  back 
when  they  think  that  publicity  is  hurtful,  should  come  forth  on 
every  occasion  when  publicity  is  harmless.  That  is  the  time  of 
their  vindication  ;  and  then  it  is  in  their  power  to  meet,  on  the 
same  arena,  with  those  Lilliputians  in  charity,  who  think  that 
they  do  all,  when,  in  fact,  they  have  done  nothing  but  mischief. 
We  hear  much  of  the  liberality  of  our  age.  But  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  nearly  as  minute  in  respect  of  amount,  as  much  of  it  is 
misplaced  in  respect  of  direction  ;  nor  can  we  discover,  save 
among  the  devoted  missionaries  of  Serampore  and  a  few  others, 
any  very  sensible  approximations  to  the  great  standard  of 
Christian  charity,  set  forth  in  the  gospel  for  our  imitation.  The 
Saviour  was  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor  ;  and  ere  the 
world  He  died  for  shall  be  reclaimed  to  the  knowledge  of  Him 
self,  many  must  be  His  followers,  who  regard  their  wealth  not 
as  a  possession,  but  as  a  stewardship.  We  anticipate,  in  time, 
a  much  higher  rate  of  liberality  than  obtains  at  present  in  the 
Christian  world  ;  nor  do  we  know  a  cause  more  fitted  to  draw 
it  onwards,  than  one  which  may  be  supported  visibly,  without 
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attracting  a  single  individual  to  pauperism,  and  which,  when 
completed  permanently  and  substantially,  will  widen,  arid  that 
for  ever,  the  moral  distance  of  our  people  from  a  state  so  corrupt 
and  degrading.  Ere  the  apparatus  shall  be  raised,  which  is 
able,  not  faintly  to  skim,  but  thoroughly  to  saturate  the  families 
of  our  poor  with  education,  there  will  be  room  for  large  sums 
and  large  sacrifices ;  nor  do  we  know  on  whom  the  burden  of 
this  cause  can  sit  so  gracefully  and  so  well,  as  on  those  who 
have  speculated  away  their  feelings  of  attachment  from  all 
societies  for  the  relief  of  indigence — and  who  are  now  bound  to 
demonstrate,  that  this  is  not  because  their  judgment  has  ex 
tinguished  their  sensibilities  ;  but  because  they  only  want  an 
object  set  before  them  which  may  satisfy  their  understanding', 
that,  without  doing  mischief,  they  may  largely  render  of  their 
means  to  the  promotion  of  it. 

We  are  sensible  that,  to  look  for  a  universal  result  in  the  way 
that  we  have  now  recommended,  is  to  presuppose  a  very  wide 
extension  of  Christian  zeal,  seconded  by  an  equal  degree  of 
Christian  liberality  all  over  the  land.  If  it  be  visionary  to  look 
for  this,  then  do  we  hold  it  alike  visionary  to  look  for  any  great 
moral  improvement  in  the  economy  of  our  national  institutions 
without  this.  We  see  not  our  way  to  any  public  or  extended 
amelioration,  save  through  the  medium  of  greater  worth  in  the 
character  of  individuals,  and  a  greater  number  of  such  indi 
viduals  in  the  country ;  and  but  for  this,  would  we  give  up  in 
despair  that  cause,  on  which  both  politicians  and  moralists  have 
embarked  so  many  sanguine  speculations.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
on  the  arena  of  state  partizanship,  that  a  victory  for  this  cause 
is  to  be  decided  ;  but  that,  similarly  to  the  growth  of  the  small 
prophetic  stone,  which  at  length  attained  to  the  size  of  a  moun 
tain  that  filled  the  whole  earth,  will  it  gradually  proceed  on 
wards,  just  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel  find  a 
numerical  way  through  human  hearts,  and  multiply  their  prose 
lytes  among  human  families.  If  it  be  here  that  a  contemptuous 
scepticism  discovers  the  weak  side  of  our  argument,  and  pro 
claims  it  accordingly  ;  it  is  also  here  that  Prophecy  lifts  up  the 
light  of  its  cheering  countenance  on  all  our  anticipations.  Mean 
while,  its  best  and  brightest  fulfilments  are  not  to  be  without 
human  agency,  but  by  human  agency  ;  and  even  already  do  we 
see  a  rising  philanthropy  in  our  day,  which  warrants  our  fondest 
hopes  both  of  increase  and  learning  and  virtue  amongst  our 
population.  For  a  time  it  may  waste  a  portion  of  its  energies 
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among  the  bye-paths  of  inexperience.  Ambition  may  bewilder 
it.  Impatience  may  cause  it  to  overrun  itself.  A  taste  for 
generalities  may  dazzle  it  into  many  fond  and  foolish  imagina 
tions  ;  and  the  ridicule  of  an  incredulous  public  may  await  the 
mortifying  failures,  which  will  ever  mark  the  enterprise  of  him 
whose  aim  is  beyond  the  means  of  his  accomplishment.  But 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  will  not  be  evaporated  among  all  these 
difficulties  :  it  will  only  be  nurtured  into  greater  strength,  and 
guided  into  a  path  of  truer  wisdom,  and  sobered  into  a  habit  of 
more  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more  effective  persever 
ance.  Man  will  at  length  learn  to  become  more  practical  and 
less  imaginative.  He  will  hold  it  a  worthier  achievement  to  do 
for  a  little  neighbourhood  than  to  devise  for  a  whole  world. 
He  will  give  himself  more  assiduously  to  the  object  within  his 
reach,  and  trust  that  there  are  other  men  and  other  means  for 
accomplishing  the  objects  that  are  beyond  it.  The  glory  of 
establishing  in  our  world,  that  universal  reign  of  truth  and  of 
righteousness  which  is  coming,  will  not  be  the  glory  of  any  one 
man  ;  but  it  will  be  the  glory  of  Him  who  sitteth  above,  and 
plieth  His  many  millions  of  instruments  for  bringing  about  this 
magnificent  result.  It  is  enough  for  each  of  us  to  be  one  of 
these  instruments,  to  contribute  his  little  item  to  the  cause,  and 
look. fur  the  sum-total  as  the  product  of  innumerable  contribu 
tions,  each  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps, 
far  more  splendid  and  important  than  his  own. 


CHAPTER   V. 

ON    CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 

IN  the  case  of  a  district  school,  where  the  appointment  of  the 
teacher  lies  with  those  who  built  and  who  partially  endowed  it, 
matters  may  be  so  ordered  as  that  we  shall  not  have  much  to 
fear  from  a  corrupt  exercise  of  the  patronage.  It  were  well,  we 
think,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  local  and  a  residing  patron 
age,  that  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  teacher  should  be  given 
to  two  or  three  of  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  school  was  situated.  These  would  feel  a  responsi 
bility  for  their  choice  to  the  district  families  with  whom  they 
stood  so  closely  associated.  And  should  their  propensity  to 
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favouritism  not  be  overruled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the 
patrons  by  subscription,  by  whom  they,  in  most  instances,  would 
be  far  outnumbered,  were  enough  to  neutralize  it.  And  lest 
there  still  were  a  unity  of  disposition,  among  the  majority  of 
electors,  in  behalf  of  an  unworthy  candidate,  it  would  go  far  to 
check  this  tendency,  that  the  school,  though  endowed  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  is  endowed  but  partially.  The  office,  in  fact,  if  it 
be  rightly  constituted,  is  only  an  object  of  ambition  to  those 
who  are  qualified.  The  teacher  may  have  a  dwelling-house  and 
a  salary,  arid  still  have  his  main  dependence  on  the  scholars' 
fees.  It  will  thus  be  an  object  of  keenest  competition  to  those 
who  hope  most  sanguinely  for  a  crowded  attendance  ;  and  amid 
the  quantity  of  known  and  aspiring  talent  that  will  come  forth 
upon  every  vacancy,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that,  in  the  face 
of  a  vigilant  neighbourhood,  and  when  parents,  by  the  simple 
withdrawment  of  their  young,  could  reduce  the  teacher  to  starva 
tion,  the  patrons  will  disgrace  themselves,  and  that  without 
essentially  benefiting  their  client,  by  a  glaringly  unfit  nomina 
tion. 

And,  in  the  very  same  way,  might  not  a  district  chapel  be 
raised  as  well  as  a  district  school,  and  with  still  greater  securi 
ties  even  for  a  right  exercise  of  the  patronage  ?  How  often, 
for  example,  do  we  observe  a  meeting-house,  built  at  the  expense 
of  so  many  adventurers,  and  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  return 
from  the  seat  rents,  as,  after  defraying  the  salary  of  the  minister, 
and  all  other  charges,  will  yield  them  a  full  indemnification  ? 
Here  the  effective  patronage  is  as  good  as  shared  between  the 
electors  and  the  hearers  ;  and  the  hold  is  in  every  way  as  strong 
as  human  interest  can  make  it  for  a  pure,  or  at  least  for  a 
popular  appointment.  And,  with  such  an  appointment,  all  the 
expenses  of  the  institution  may  be  covered  ;  so  that,  though  at 
first  sight  it  looks  a  more  arduous  enterprise  to  found  a  chapel 
than  a  school,  the  truth  is,  that  the  latter  may  require  a  stretch 
of  benevolence  which  the  former  may  not.  To  make  common 
education  universal  among  the  children  of  the  operative  class, 
it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  gratuitous  erection,  and 
a  gratuitous  salary;  enabling  the  teacher  to  meet  the  whole 
population  with  scholarship  on  reduced  fees  :  in  which  case  a 
part  only  of  the  whole  expense  is  laid  upon  the  attendance.  To 
meet  the  same  class  with  Christian  education,  we  have  ample 
and  repeated  experience  that  the  whole  expense  may  be  charged 
upon  the  attendance ;  provided  only  that  right  measures  be 
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taken  to  secure  an  attendance.  This  is  done  simply  by  a  popular 
appointment ;  by  holding  forth  instruction  to  the  people  from  a 
man  of  acceptable  doctrine,  and  of  esteemed  ability  and  charac 
ter.  That  the  house  be  well  filled,  the  great  and  sufficient  step 
is,  that  the  pulpit  be  well  filled.  This,  therefore,  will  be  the 
first  care  of  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  attendance  : 
and  it  is  a  care  which  is  often  so  abundantly  repaid,  as  to  make 
the  chapel  indemnify  itself,  and  that  out  of  a  congregation 
chiefly  made  up  of  the  families  of  labourers.* 

If,  then,  the  process  that  we  have  already  recommended  for 
pervading  a  city  with  common  education  through  the  week,  be 
at  all  practicable,  there  appears  to  be  a  still  smoother  and  more 
practicable  way  of  pervading  it  as  thoroughly  with  Christian 
education  on  the  Sabbath.*  By  the  simple  and  successive  appo 
sition  of  chapel-districts  to  each  other,  may  a  sufficient  apparatus 
at  length  be  reared  in  a  town  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all 
its  families  ;  and  such  we  conceive  to  be  the  efficiency  of  a 
wisely-exercised  patronage  in  drawing  out  the  attendance  of 
the  people,  that  we  think  a  system  of  this  kind  may  at  length 
be  completed  without  any  draught  whatever  on  the  liberality  of 
the  public.  This  great  achievement  lies,  we  think,  within  the 
power  and  scope  of  dissenterism  ;  and  if  so  little  progress  has 
yet  been  made  towards  it,  it  is  only  because  dissenters  have  not 
localized.  They  have  attracted  a  few  scattered  families  towards 
them,  but  they  have  not  sent  forth  an  emanating  influence  upon 
the  whole.  They  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  that  strong 
reciprocal  influence  which  lies  between  the  week-day  attentions 
of  one  man  reiterating  upon  one  neighbourhood,  and  the  Sabbath 
instructions  that  are  delivered  by  the  same  man  in  the  heart  of 
the  same  neighbourhood.  They  have  not  penetrated  or  trans 
fused  the  mass  of  our  population.  They  have  only  drawn  toge 
ther  a  few  of  its  particles.  That  principle  of  locality,  of  the 
truth  and  power  of  which,  the  trial  of  a  single  month  will 
give  more  satisfying  evidence  than  the  argumentation  of  many 
volumes,  has  not  yet  by  them  been  proceeded  on  to  any  extent ; 
and  we  know  not  how  long  it  may  continue  to  be  regarded  both 
by  them  and  by  the  general  public,  as  a  mere  imaginative  charm 
of  no  force  and  no  efficacy.  Did  an  association  of  Christian 
philanthropists  only  try  this  experiment  on  any  suburb  and  ne- 

*  Subsequent  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conviction,  that,  however  well  the  seat-rent 
system  may  answer  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  higher  and  middle  classe?,  there  must 
be  a  supplement-  ry  endowment  for  the  general  population. 
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glected  portion  of  a  city  multitude,  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
would  soon  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  new  power  for 
calling  forth  the  people  to  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  Let 
them  simply  rear  their  tabernacle,  and  assume  for  it  a  locality, 
to  the  families  of  which  they  might  grant  a  preference  for  seats, 
and  restrict  the  week-day  services  of  the  minister  whom  they 
have  chosen.  At  first,  in  a  rude  and  heathenish  district,  the  pre 
ference  would  not  be  extensively  taken ;  in  which  case  the 
remaining  seats  would  be  held  forth  to  general  competition. 
Now,  it  is  not  yet  known  how  surely  and  how  speedily  the  assi 
duities  of  the  minister,  within  the  limits  of  his  territorial  district, 
would  spread  the  desire  among  its  people  to  sit  under  him  ;  nor 
how  readily  the  very  obtrusion  of  his  chapel  upon  their  notice, 
as  a  chapel  appropriated  for  the  use  of  their  little  vicinity,  would 
hasten  forward  their  attendance  ;  nor  how  powerfully,  by  the 
force  of  contiguous  and  increasing  example,  next-door  families 
would  be  drawn  into  the  common  relationship  of  parishioners 
and  hearers  with  the  man  who  preached  so  near  them  every 
Sabbath,  and  was  daily  observed  to  be  plying  amongst  them, 
during  the  week,  the  sacred  and  benevolent  attentions  of  his 
office.  There  might,  at  the  outset  of  such  an  enterprise,  be  only 
a  partial  attendance  from  the  district,  supplemented  by  hearers 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  should  the  vacancies  that  occur, 
by  the  death  or  removal  of.  these  hearers,  be  rigidly  held  forth, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  local  applicants  ;  a  single  generation 
would  not  elapse,  ere  this  chapel-minister,  though  a  dissenter, 
stood  vested  with  all  that  ascendency  over  his  little  neighbour 
hood,  which  a  parochial  congregation  is  fitted  to  give  to  a  mini 
ster  in  the  Establishment.  He  would  soon  ascertain  the  comfort 
and  the  power  of  operating  within  a  locality,  occupied  by  the 
people  of  his  own  congregation  ;  and  would  find  that,  in  such  a 
concentration  of  all  his  forces,  there  lay  an  efficacy  tenfold 
greater  than  what  lies  in  the  diffuseness  and  variety  of  his  pre 
sent  movements.  It  is  thus  that  dissenters  may  gain  by  terri 
torial  conquest,  upon  an  Establishment  which  either  provides 
inadequately,  or  patronizes  carelessly,  for  the  religious  welfare 
of  a  city  population.  They  may  not  only  draw  people,  but  re 
cover  ground  from  the  Church,  and  bring,  if  they  will,  every  inch 
of  the  domain  they  have  thus  wrested  under  a  parochial  economy. 
They  might  at  length  work  themselves  into  an  arrangement  of 
high  influence,  which,  by  the  existing  practice  of  our  cities,  is 
still  denied  to  the  established  clergy,  who  are  compelled  to  sit 
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loose  to  their  parishes,  from  the  influx  of  extra-parochial  hearers 
upon  their  congregations.  The  ministers  of  the  Establishment 
would  thus  become  mere  congregational  teachers,  whereas  those 
of  the  dissent  would  attain,  through  the  medium  of  locality,  a 
close  and  intimate  relationship  with  the  great  mass  of  our  city 
families.  Should  the  present  wretched  mode  of  seat-letting  be 
perpetuated,  it  lies  with  the  dissenters  themselves  to  become,  if 
they  will,  the  stable  and  recognised  functionaries  of  religion  in 
our  great  towns ;  and,  by  a  fair  usurpation,  to  change  places 
with  the  Establishment  altogether. 

If  it  be  possible  to  cover  the  face  of  a  city  with  district-schools, 
for  the  expense  of  which  there  must  be  a  draught  on  the  libe 
rality  of  the  public,  it  is  surely  as  possible  to  cover  it  with 
district- chapels,  which,  with  the  benefit  of  locality  and  a  wise 
exercise  of  the  patronage  together,  may  at  all  times  be  made  to 
pay  themselves.*  The  former  advantage  is  little  understood,  and 
has  scarcely  at  all  been  acted  on  by  dissenters.  The  latter  is 
far  more  palpable,  though,  without  the  aid  of  locality,  it  will 
never,  for  reasons  that  have  already  been  adduced,  stay  the 
moral  and  religious  deterioration  of  cities.  Were  dissenters 
armed  with  both  these  advantages,  it  would  give  them  a  might 
and  a  pre-eminence  in  large  towns  which  they  have  never  yet 
attained.  They  would,  in  fact,  acquire  for  the  apparatus  they 
had  reared,  all  the  homage  and  all  the  perpetuity  of  an  esta 
blishment  ;  and  wield  those  very  influences  over  the  population, 
for  which  alone  a  national  church  is  in  any  way  desirable. 

But  an  instrument  that  is  ready  made  to  our  hands  should 
not  be  wantonly  set  aside ;  and  it  were  far  better  that  the  Church 
should  be  stimulated  than  that  it  should  be  superseded.  It  has 
already  a  great  advantage  over  dissenters,  in  that  locality,  the 
full  benefit  of  which,  were  it  not  for  the  obtuseness  of  our  civic 
legislators,  might  be  so  soon  and  so  easily  restored  to  it.  But 
there  is  not  the  same  hold  upon  it  for  a  pure  exercise  of  the 
patronage.  The  expense  of  its  fabrics  and  its  salaries  is  not  in 
general  derived  from  hearers,  and  therefore  the  taste  of  hearers 
may  not  be  at  all  consulted  in  its  appointments.  Instead  of  a 
respectful  deference  to  the  popular  opinion,  on  these  occasions, 
there  is  often  a  haughty,  intolerant,  and  avowed  defiance  to  it — 
and  we  then  see  the  longings  of  the  public  sorely  thwarted  by  the 

*  It  is  the  now  ascertained  difficulty  of  their  paying  themselves  that  calls  for  the  super- 
addition  of  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  territorial  system  of 
churches. 

VOL.  X.  H 
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resolute  and  impregnable  determination  of  the  patron.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived,  therefore,  how  wide  the  disruption  is  between 
the  ruling  and  the  subject  party,  when  a  spirit  altogether  adverse 
to  the  prevailing  taste  is  seen  to  preside  over  the  great  bulk  of 
our  ecclesiastical  nominations.  If  power  and  popularity  shall 
ever  stand  in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  though  the  result  should  be,  a  church  on  the  one  hand, 
frowning  aloof  in  all  the  pride  and  distance  of  hierarchy  upon 
our  population,  and  a  people  on  the  other,  revolted  into  utter 
distaste  for  establishments,  and  mingling  with  this  a  very  general 
alienation  of  heart  from  all  that  carries  the  stamp  of  authority 
in  the  land. 

We  should  like,  even  for  the  cause  of  public  tranquillity  and 
good  order,  that  there  were  a  more  respectful  accommodation  to 
the  popular  taste  in  Christianity,  than  the  dominant  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  in  our  day  is  disposed  to  render  it.  We 
conceive  the  two  main  ingredients  of  this  taste  to  be,  in  the  first 
place,  that  esteem  which  is  felt  by  human  nature  for  what  is 
believed  to  be  religious  honesty  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
appetite  of  human  nature,  when  made,  in  any  degree,  alive  to 
a  sense  of  its  spiritual  wants,  for  that  true  and  scriptural  minis 
tration  which  alone  can  relieve  them.  Now,  if  these  be,  indeed, 
the  principles  of  the  popular  taste,  we  know  not  how  a  deeper 
injury  can  be  inflicted,  than  when  all  its  likings  and  demands, 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  are  scorned  disdainfully  away.  There 
is  a  very  quick  and  strong  discrimination  between  that  which  it 
relishes  and  that  which  it  dislikes,  in  the  ministrations  of  a  reli 
gious  teacher ;  and,  previous  to  all  inquiry  into  the  justice  of 
this  discrimination,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if,  instead  of  being 
gratified  by  the  compliances  of  patronage,  it  is  subjected  to  an 
increasing  and  systematic  annoyance,  this  must  gender  a  brood 
ing  indignancy  at  power  among  the  people,  or,  at  least,  a  heart 
less  indifference  to  all  that  is  associated  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  or  with  the  matters  of  public  administration. 
'  In  every  matter  that  is  seen  intensely  to  affect  the  popular 
mind — that  mind  which  is  so  loud  in  its  discontent,  and  so  for 
midable  in  its  violence — that  mind,  the  ebullitions  of  which 
have  raised  so  many  a  wasting  storm  in  our  day,  and  which,  still 
heaving,  and  dissatisfied,  and  restless,  seems  as  if  it  would  roll 
back  the  burden  of  its  felt  or  its  fancied  wrongs  on  the  institu 
tions  from  which  they  have  germinated — it  surely  is  the  part  of 
political  wisdom  to  allay  rather  than  infuriate  the  disorder,  by 
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according  all  which  it  can,  and  all  which  it  ought,  to  the  general 
wish  of  society.  And  the  obligation  were  still  more  imperious, 
should  it  be  made  out  that  the  thing  wished  for  would  add  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  by  adding  to  the  public  virtue — that 
what  is  granted  would  not  merely  appease  a  present  desire,  but 
would  shed  a  pure  as  well  as  a  pacifying  influence  over  the  future 
habits  of  our  population — that,  instead  of  a  bribe  which  cor 
rupted,  it  were  a  boon  to  exalt  and  to  moralize  them  :  thus  com 
bining — what  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  ministration — the 
property  of  calling  forth  a  grateful  emotion  now,  and  the  pro 
perty  of  yielding  the  precious  fruit  both  of  national  worth  and 
loyalty  hereafter. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  one  subject  on  which  our  states 
men  are  more  wofully  in  the  dark,  than  the  right  exercise  of 
Church  Patronage.  They  apprehend  not  its  true  bearings  on 
the  political  welfare  of  the  country.  The  whole  question  is 
blended  with  theology :  and  this  has  shaded  it  with  such  a  mys 
tery  to  their  eyes,  as  one  profession  holds  forth  10  the  eye  and 
the  discernment  of  another.  They  have  not,  in  fact,  steadily 
looked  to  the  matter,  with  their  own  understanding ;  and  act 
ing,  as  they  often  do,  in  the  hurry  of  their  manifold  occupations, 
on  the  guidance  and  information  of  others,  they  have  very 
naturally  reposed  this  part  of  their  policy  on  the  advice  of  mere 
ecclesiastics.  It  is  true  that,  in  many  a  single  instance,  the 
nomination  may  be  so  overruled  by  family  interest  and  con 
nexion,  as  to  bring  patronage  and  popularity  into  one.  But, 
with  this  abatement,  there  is  a  leading  policy  which  presides 
over  this  department  of  public  affairs ;  and  we  repeat  it,  that  it 
is  a  policy  mainly  derived  from  the  representations  and  the 
authority  of  Churchmen.  It  is  far  more  the  interest  of  a  govern 
ment  to  be  right  than  wrong ;  and  we  think  that,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  their  operations,  they  do  what  is  honestly 
believed  to  be  most  for  the  civil  and  political  well-being  of  the 
state.  But,  just  as  in  questions  of  commerce,  they  may  be  mis 
led  by  lending  their  ear  to  the  political  science  of  party  and 
interested  merchants ;  so,  in  questions  of  Church  countenance 
and  preferment,  they  may  be  misled  by  lending  their  ear  to  the 
oracles  of  a  spiritual  partisanship.  It  is  thus  that  the  main 
force  of  their  patronage  maybe  directed  to  one  kind  of  theology; 
and  that  may  be  the  very  theology  which  unpeoples  the  Esta 
blishment  of  its  hearers.  It  is  thus  that  their  honours  and 
rewards  may,  in  the  great  bulk  of  them,  be  lavished  on  one  set 
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of  ecclesiastics;  and  these  may  be  the  very  ecclesiastics  who 
alienate  the  population  from  the  Church,  and  so  widen  the  un 
fortunate  distance  that  obtains  between  the  holders  of  power  in 
a  country,  and  the  subjects  of  it. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  must,  on  this  subject,  be  a 
delusion  somewhere,  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  expose  it.  It 
is  obviously  for  the  interest  of  statesmen  that  there  should  be  a 
harmony  of  temper  between  them  and  the  population ;  and 
never  is  this  so  forced  upon  our  convictions  as  when,  in  a  time 
like  the  present,  a  slumbering  fire  is  at  work,  which,  if  much 
further  irritated,  will  break  out  into  fierce  and  open  conflagra 
tion  on  the  existing  structure  of  society.  We  know  not  what 
the  political  concessions  are,  which  would  allay  the  tumults  of 
the  public  mind ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  any  concessions  of  that 
sort  would  be  at  air  effectual.  But  there  is,  at  least,  one  avenue 
by  which  our  rulers  might  still  find  their  way  to  acceptance  and 
gratitude  all  over  the  land.  There  is,  at  least,  one  link  of  com 
munication,  to  the  fastening  of  which  they  have  only  to  put 
forth  a  friendly  hand ;  and,  by  keeping  hold  of  which,  they  will 
be  sure  to  retain  a  steady  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  now  alie 
nated  multitude.  It  must  be  quite  palpable,  even  to  themselves, 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  church  appointment  which  sends  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  abroad  among  the  families  of  a  parish  ;  and  that, 
by  a  boon  so  cheap  and  simple  as  a  mere  habit  of  acceptable 
patronage,  they  may  bring  in  as  many  willing  captives  to  the 
Establishment,  as  there  is  room  in  the  Establishment  to  receive. 
Little  as  they  may  know  of  the  theology  of  the  question,  they 
must,  at  least,  know  that  which  so  much  glares  upon  the  obser 
vation  of  all,  as  that,  with  a  certain  style  of  ecclesiastical  patron 
age,  they  may,  when  they  will,  turn  the  great  current  of  the 
population  into  the  national  Church,  and  again  replenish  the 
empty  pews  and  spacious  but  deserted  edifices  of  their  great 
hierarchy,  with  willing  and  delighted  hearers  from  all  the  ranks 
of  society.  And  the  question  recurs,  what  is  the  might  and  the 
mystery  of  that  spell  which  has  so  bewildered  our  men  of  power 
from  the  path  that  would  lead  to  a  result  so  desirable  ?  Or,  if 
not  the  effect  of  an  infatuation,  but  of  a  principle,  what  are  the 
weighty  reasons  of  vindication  for  a  policy  that  has  so  severed 
the  Church  from  the  common  people,  and  reduced  to  naked 
architecture  one-half  of  that  costly  apparatus,  reared  by  a 
former  age,  for  upholding  the  Christian  worth  and  virtue  of  the 
commonwealth  ? 
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There  seem  to  be  three  distinct  grounds,  on  which  the  popular 
taste  in  Christianity  is  so  much  held  at  nought  by  the  dispensers 
of  patronage.  First,  on  the  ground  of  the  contempt  that  is  felt 
for  it,  as  a  low,  drivelling  affection  ;  secondly,  on  the  ground  of 
the  moral  reprobation  in  which  it  is  held,  as  being  inimical  to 
human  virtue ;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  in  close  alliance  with  a  factious  and  turbulent  disposition, 
and  that,  therefore,  every  encouragement  which  is  awarded  to  it 
forms  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the 
land.  On  one  or  other  of  these  grounds  is  there  an  array  of 
contempt  and  resistance  against  the  popular  taste ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  ascendency  in  the  kingdom  are  often  to  be  seen 
among  the  foremost  in  this  array.  The  cry  of,  down  with  fana 
ticism,  ascends  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  digni 
taries  of  the  state  may  be  observed  in  firmly-leagued  opposition 
with  the  dignitaries  of  religion,  against  the  warmest  likings  of 
the  multitude. 

I.  First,  then,  the  popular  taste  in  Christianity  is  often  treated 
by  the  holders  of  patronage,  as  if  it  were  a  perverse  appetite  for 
absurdity  and  error.  It  is  looked  to  as  a  thing  of  whim,  and  a 
thing  of  imagination  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  its 
occasional  whims  and  absurdities — its  squeamish  dislike  to  what 
is  in  itself  very  innocent — and  its  fanciful  and  extravagant  re 
gards  to  what  in  itself  is  very  insignificant.  Among  these  we 
would  remark  its  puling  and  fantastic  antipathy  to  all  the  visi 
ble  symptoms  of  written  preparation  in  the  pulpit,* — and  its 
jealousy  of  all  doctrine  that  is  uttered  in  any  other  than  the  cur 
rent  phraseology, — and  its  sensitive  recoil  from  -such  innovations 
of  outward  form,  as  might  simplify  or  improve  any  of  the  ser 
vices  of  the  Church, — and  its  appetite  for  length  and  loudness, 
and  wearisome  occasions,  and  other  puerilities,  which  have  made 
it  appear  an  utterly  weak  and  contemptible  thing,  in  the  eye  of 
many  a  scornful  observer.  The  popular  taste,  even  in  its  purest 
and  most  respectable  form,  will  still  be  a  subject  for  caricature. 
But  it  has  supplied  additional  features  for  such  a  sketch  out  of 
its  own  follies,  and  its  own  excrescences ;  insomuch  that,  to  the 
eye  of  many,  and  those  too  among  the  most  powerful  and  en 
lightened  of  our  land,  does  it  hold  forth  the  general  aspect  of  a 
freakish  and  wayward  propensity,  which  it  is  quite  fair  to  trample 

*  We  must,  however,  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  readers  of  sermons,  that  they  shall 
try  to  attain  the  hahit  of  reading  them  freely  and  impressively,  and  in  such  a  way  as  marks 
the  direct  communication  of  personal  feeling  from  the  speaker  to  those  whom  he  addresses. 
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upon,  and,  at  all  events,  no  outrage  on  any  worthy  feeling  of  our 
nature,  utterly  to  thwart  and  to  disregard. 

And  here  one  reason  at  least  becomes  manifest,  why,  on  the 
part  of  clergymen,  the  mere  whimsies  of  popular  feeling  ought 
not  to  be  complied  with ;  and  that  between  favourite  preachers 
and  their  doting  admirers  such  a  spectacle  should  never  be  held 
out,  as  that  of  servile  indulgence  upon  the  one  side,  and  weak, 
trifling,  senseless  conceits  of  taste  and  partiality,  on  the  other. 
It  is  this  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  has  de 
graded  the  popular  opinion  into  a  thing  of  no  estimation ;  and 
has  thrown  circumstances  of  ridicule  around  it,  which  have  given 
an  edge  to  satire,  and  furnished  a  plea  of  extenuation  for  the 
policy  that  holds  it  at  nought.  If  it  be  grievous  to  observe  the 
demand  of  the  people  about  frivolities  of  no  moment,  it  is  still 
more  grievous  to  behold  the  deference  which  is  rendered  thereto 
by  the  fearful  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  popularity.  It  is  a 
fund  of  infinite  amusement  to  lookers  on,  when  they  see,  in  this 
interchange  of  little  minds,  how  small  matters  can  become  great, 
and  each  caprice  of  the  popular  fancy  can  be  raised  into  a  topic 
of  gravest  deliberation.  It  were  surely  better  that .  Christian 
people  reserved  their  zeal  for  essentials ;  and  that  Christian 
teachers,  instead  of  pampering  the  popular  taste  into  utter 
childishness,  disciplined  it,  by  a  little  wholesome  resistance,  into 
an  appetite,  at  once  manly,  and  rational,  and  commanding. 
Everything  that  can  disarm  the  popular  voice  of  its  energy  will 
be  lamented  by  those  who  think  as  we  do,  that  it  is  a  voice 
which,  in  the  matters  of  Christianity,  is  mainly  directed  to  what 
is  practically  and  substantially  good ;  and  that  it  is  just  the  de 
spite  which  has  been  done  to  it  that  has  so  paralyzed  the  minis 
trations  of  our  Establishment.  And,  therefore,  do  we  hold  it  so 
desirable  that  the  popular  taste  were  chastened  out  of  all  those 
vagaries  which  have  just  had  the  effect  of  chasing  away  the 
homage  that  else  would  have  been  rendered  to  it.  We  know 
that  it  has  its  occasional  weaknesses  and  extravagances ;  but 
we  believe  that  these  are  in  no  way  essential  to  it ;  and  that,  by 
the  control  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  acting  wisely,  and  ho 
nestly,  and  independently,  they  could  all  be  done  away.  Though 
these  were  lopped  off  from  the  affection,  it  would  still  subsist 
with  undiminished  vigour,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  what  it 
nakedly  and  characteristically  is — not  that  mere  fantastic  relish 
which  it  is  often  conceived  to  be,  but  the  deep  and  strong  aspi 
ration  of  conscious  humanity,  feeling,  and  most  intelligently 
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feeling,  what  the  truths,  and  who  the  teachers  are,  that  are  most 
fitted  to  exalt  and  to  moralize  her. 

In  proof  of  this  we  may,  with  all  safety,  allege  that  let  there 
be  a  teacher  of  religion,  with  a  conscience  alive  to  duty,  and  au 
understanding  soundly  and  strongly  convinced  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel ;  let  him,  with  these  as  his  only  recommendations,  go 
forth  among  a  people,  alive  at  every  pore  to  offence  from  the 
paltry  conceits  and  crotchets  in  which  they  have  drivelled  and 
been  indulged  for  several  generations ;  let  them  be  prepared  with 
all  the  senseless  exactions  which  a  dark  and  narrow  bigotry  would 
often  bring  upon  a  minister ;  and  let  him,  disdainful  of  absur 
dity  in  all  its  forms,  whilst  zealous  and  determined  in  acquitting 
himself  of  every  cardinal  obligation,  only  labour  amongst  them 
in  the  spirit  of  devotedness :  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the 
general  good-will  of  a  neighbourhood  is  far  more  deeply  and 
solidly  founded,  than  on  the  basis  of  such  petty  compliances  as 
have  made  popularity  ridiculous  in  the  eye  of  many  a  superficial 
observer.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  one  irrational  prejudice 
among  his  hearers,  which  such  a  teacher  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  thwart  and  to  traverse,  till  he  had  dislodged  it  altogether. 
Grant  him  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Bible  for  his  pulpit,  with  an 
overflowing  charity  in  his  heart  for  household  ministrations — 
and  the  simple  exhibition  of  such  worth  and  such  affection  on 
the  week,  from  one  who  preaches  the  truths  of  Scripture  on  the 
Sabbath,  will,  without  one  ingredient  of  folly,  gain,  for  him,  from 
the  bosoms  of  all,  just  such  a  popularity  as  is  ever  awarded  to 
moral  worth  and  to  moral  wisdom.  This,  indeed,  we  believe  to 
be  the  main  staple  of  that  popularity  which  is  so  much  derided 
by  the  careless,  and  often  so  unfeelingly  trampled  upon  by  the 
holders  of  patronage.  And  thus  it  is  fearful  to  think  that,  in  the 
systematic  opposition  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject 
against  the  vox  populi,  Government  may,  unknowing  of  the 
mischief,  have  been  checking,  all  the  while,  the  best  aspiration 
that  can  arise  from  the  bosom  of  a  country — may  have  been 
combating,  in  its  first  elements,  the  growth  of  virtue  in  our  land 
— and,  in  wanton  variance  with  its  own  subjects  about  the  prin 
ciples  of  religion,  may  have  been  withering  up  all  those  graces 
of  religion,  which  would  else  have  blessed  and  beautified  our 
population. 

II.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  second  imputation  that  has  been 
brought  against  the  popular  taste  in  matters  of  Christianity — 
far  graver  than  any  that  is  uttered  in  the  mere  playfulness  of 
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contempt ;  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  often  been  reckoned  with 
as  a  pernicious  delusion  that  unsettles  the  morality  of  the  people, 
as  if,  in  its  preference  for  doctrine,  it  loathed  and  neglected  duty, 
and  could  only  relish  that  ministration,  which,  instead  of  acting  as 
a  stimulus,  acted  as  a  soporific  to  human  virtue.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  very  prevailing  conception  among  the  enemies  of  popular 
Christianity ;  and  hence  there  are  not  a  few  who  may  resist  its 
inroads  as  conscientiously  as  they  would  the  inroads  of  any 
moral  pestilence, — regarding  the  character  of  the  population  as 
exposed  to  hazard  from  the  currency  of  a  favourite  and  high- 
sounding  mysticism,  that  made  no  account  of  ordinary  practice, 
and  left  the  conduct  of  its  disciples  without  restraint  and  without 
regulation.  There  is  the  imagination  of  a  seducing  Antinomian- 
ism  in  the  creed  of  the  vulgar,  that  enters  into  all  this  hostility 
against  their  opinion  and  their  will  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  often  gives  the  tone  of  serious  indignant  principle  to  a  dis 
tinct  class  of  antagonists  from  the  former — who,  more  disposed  to 
fasten  on  the  alleged  follies  of  the  popular  taste,  regard  it  rather 
as  a  topic  of  light  and  airy  ridicule,  than  as  a  topic  of  earnest, 
solemn,  and  emphatic  denunciation. 

Now  what  we  affirm  is,  that  the  very  peculiar  economy  of  the 
gospel,  devised  as  it  has  been  for  the  recovery  of  a  sinful  race 
from  a  great  aberration  into  which  they  have  wandered,  exposes 
its  most  honest  and  intelligent  disciples  to  precisely  these  asper 
sions — and  that,  therefore,  the  mis-esteem  in  which  the  popular 
taste  is  held  may  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  this  economy. 
The  gospel,  in  the  first  instance,  proclaims  so  wide  an  amnesty 
for  transgression,  that  the  most  gross  and  worthless  offenders  are 
included ;  and  there  is  none  so  far  sunk  in  the  depths  and  atro 
cities  of  moral  turpitude,  but  that  still  the  overtures  of  redeeming 
mercy  may  be  brought  down  even  to  his  degraded  level,  and  he 
be  told  of  an  open  gate  and  a  welcome  admittance  to  heaven's 
sanctuary.  That  blood  of  atonement  which  cleanse th  from  all 
sin  is  proclaimed  of  virtue  enough  to  cleanse  him  from  his  sin ; 
and  he,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  on  the  score  of  his 
former  iniquities,  is  not  barely  permitted,  but  entreated  and  urged 
to  enter,  through  a  great  propitiation,  upon  the  firm  ground *of 
acceptance  with  God. 

Now,  it  is  not  merely  that  such  encouragement,  held  forth  in 
the  gospel  to  the  most  profligate  of  our  species,  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  an  impunity  held  forth  by  it  to  moral  evil.  But 
what  serves  still  more,  perhaps,  to  stir  the  imputation,  that  it 
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makes  no  account  of  moral  distinctions  whatever,  is,  that  it 
appears  to  reduce  the  purest  and  most  profligate  to  the  same 
level  of  worthlessness  before  God,  and,  in  pointing  to  the  avenue 
of  reconciliation,  addresses  both  of  them  in  the  same  terms.  It 
looks  as  if,  under  this  new  system,  all  the  varieties  of  character 
were  to  be  superseded ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  natural  conclu 
sion  from  the  doctrine  of  the  efficiency  of  faith  without  works, 
that  works  are  henceforth  to  be  in  no  demand  and  of  no  estima 
tion.  The  man  who  is  deemed  by  society  to  have  no  personal 
righteousness  whatever,  is  told  to  link  all  his  hopes  of  acceptance 
with  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  the  man  to  whom  society 
awards  the  homage  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  character,  is  likewise 
told  that  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  ground  his  security  on  any  righte 
ousness  of  his  own — but  that  he  also  must  place  all  his  reliance 
before  God  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  is  very 
like,  it  has  been  said,  to  the  entire  dismissal  of  the  personal 
virtues  from  religion,  and  the  substitution  of  a  mere  intellec 
tual  dogma  in  their  place.  It  is  certainly  a  dogma  that  glares 
upon  us  as  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  popular  or  evangeli 
cal  system ;  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  if,  on  a  partial  and 
hurried  contemplation,  it  should  be  apprehended  that,  instead  of 
amending  the  people,  its  direct  tendency  is  to  vitiate  and  demo 
ralize  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  truth  in  this  matter,  it  were 
well  to  reflect  under  what  kind  of  moral  impression  it  is,  that  a 
believer,  who  hopes  for  acceptance  through  the  Mediator,  re 
nounces  all  trust  in  his  own  righteousness.  They  who  would 
malign  his  system,  affirm  it  to  be,  that  it  is  because  his  moral 
sense  is  so  far  obliterated,  that  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  has  become  a  nullity  in  his  estimation  ;  insomuch  that  he 
looks  on  a  man  of  double  criminality  to  be  no  further,  on  that 
account,  than  his  neighbour,  from  the  friendship  of  God.  But 
might  it  not  rather  be,  because  his  moral  sense  is  so  far  quick 
ened  and  enlightened,  that  the  differences  between  the  better  and 
the  worse  among  men  are  lost  in  the  overwhelming  impression 
that  he  has  of  the  fearful  deficiency  of  all  ?  The  man  whose 
conceptions  have  been  enlarged  upward  to  the  high  measure 
ments  of  astronomy,  may  know  that,  though  one  earthly  object  is 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  another,  yet  the  distance  of  both  is  so 
great  as  to  give  him  the  impression  of  a  nearly  equal  remoteness 
with  each  of  them.  And  the  man  whose  conscience  has  been  in 
formed  upon  heaven's  law,  may  know  that,  though  one  of  his 
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fellows  has,  by  an  act  of  theft,  receded  further  than  himself,  who 
never  stole,  yet  that  both  are  standing  in  their  common  ungod 
liness  at  an  exceeding  wide  distance  of  alienation  from  the  spirit 
and  character  of  heaven.  When  one  man's  righteousness  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  another,  it  would  argue  a  moral  blindness 
not  to  perceive,  the  shade  of  difference  that  there  is  between  them. 
When  the  better  righteousness  of  the  two  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Saviour's,  it  would  argue  a  still  more  grievous  defect  both 
of  moral  sight  and  moral  sensibility,  not  to  perceive  the  contrast 
that  there  is  between  the  sacred  efftilgency  of  the  one  and  the 
shaded  earthly  ambiguous  character  of  the  other.  And  if,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  alternative  be  actually  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all,  of  either  being  tried  according  to  their  own  right 
eousness,  or  of  their  being  treated  according  to  the  righteousness 
of  Christ — it  may  not  be  from  a  dull,  but  from  a  tender  and  en 
lightened  sense  of  moral  distinctions,  when  one  renounces  I  lie 
former,  and  cleaves  to  the  latter,  as  all  his  defence  and  all  his 
dependence. 

It  seems  to  be  on  this  principle  that  the  publicans  and  the 
sinners,  in  the  Gospel,  are  stated  to  be  before  the  Pharisees,  in 
corning  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  palpable  delinquencies 
of  the  former  seem  to  have  forced  more  readily  upon  their  ap 
prehension  the  need  of  another  righteousness  than  their  own. 
The  plausible  accomplishments  of  thje  latter  served  to  blind  their 
consciences  against  this  necessity.  They  were  alive  to  the 
difference  that  obtained  between  themselves  and  others.  But 
they  were  not  alive  to  the  deficiency  of  their  own  character 
from  the  requirements  of  God.  And  it  is  thus,  perhaps,  that  the 
doctrine  of  human  worthlessness  still  finds  its  readiest  acceptance 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Their  besetting  sins  are  of 
easier  demonstration  than  either  the  voluptuous  or  ungodly 
affections  of  the  rich,  blended  as  they  often  are  with  so  much 
honour,  and  elegance,  and  sensibility.  Still,  it  is  not  from  the 
dulness,  but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense,  that  it  can 
penetrate  its  way,  through  all  these  disguises,  to  the  actual 
character  of  him  who  is  invested  with  them  ;  and  it  is  not  be 
cause  this  power  of  the  human  mind  is  steeped  in  lethargy,  but 
because  it  is  of  quick  and  vigorous  discern ment,  that  man  re 
nounces  his  own  righteousness,  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
righteousness  of  faith. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  acceptance  of  this  righteousness  on 
the  part  of  man,  is  also  true  of  the  proposal  of  it  on  the  part  of 
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God.  It  is  not  because  Ho  underrates  morality  that  He  refuses 
the  morality  of  man  as  a  plea  of  confidence  before  Him,  but  be 
cause,  sensitive  of  the  slightest  encroachment  on  a  law  the 
authority  of  which  He  holds  to  be  inviolable,  He  will  not  admit 
the  approach  of  sinners,  but  in  a  way  that  recognises  the  truth 
of  the  Lawgiver,  and  thoroughly  reconciles  it  with  the  exercise 
of  His  mercy.  Throughout  the  whole  economy  of  the  system  of 
grace,  there  is  not  one  expression  which  so  thoroughly  and  so 
legibly  pervades  it,  as  the  irreconcilable  variance  that  there  is 
between  sin  and  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  It  would  almost 
look  as  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  holding  forth  this  expression, 
that  the  whole  apparatus  of  redemption  was  instituted.  Every 
circumstance  that  can  give  weight  to  such  a  solemn  demons!  ra 
tion,  is  made  to  accompany  the  overtures  of  forgiveness  to  man 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  a  simple  assurance  of  pardon 
that  is  there  exhibited,  but  of  pardon  linked  with  atonement 
that  has  been  rendered  for  iniquity.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  lead 
ing  peculiarity  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  that  while  mercy  is 
addressed  to  all>  it  is  addressed  in  such  terms,  and  through  such 
a  line  of  conveyance,  as  to  magnify  all  the  other  attributes  of 
Deity.  So  that  man  cannot  enter  into  peace,  but  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  contemplation,  as  must  obtrude  upon  his  mind 
the  entire  and  untainted  purity  of  the  Divine  nature.  The 
avenue  of  reconciliation  is  inscribed  on  each  side  of  it  with  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  with  the  sacred  jealousy  against  it  of  a  most  high 
and  holy  God. 

And,  if  it  be  God's  intolerance  of  sin,  and  a  high  sense  of  the 
authority  of  His  law  as  inviolable,  if  it  be  these  that  modelled 
the  gospel  economy  at  the  first — it  were  strange  indeed,  should 
these  principles  fall  out  of  sight,  or  be  in  any  way  traversed  and 
given  up,  in  the  subsequent  progress  and  application  of  the 
gospel  among  men.  It  were  strange,  indeed,  if  those  principles 
which  originated  this  system  should  bo  abandoned,  or  even  so 
much  as  impaired  in  its  forthgoings  through  the  world — if  the 
moral  expression  it  bears  so  decisively,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  should  be  dissipated  into  nothing,  when  making 
its  way  through  the  hearts  and  the  habitations  of  men — if  that 
which" so  strongly  marked  at  its  outset  God's  abhorrence  of  sin, 
should,  in  any  of  its  future  developments,  have  the  effect  of  en 
couraging  sin — or,  if  a  method  of  salvation  so  peculiarly  de 
vised,  and  that  for  the  express  purpose  of  guaiding  and  demon 
strating  the  honours  of  virtue,  should,  after  it  is  brought  out  U> 
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the  notice,  and  has  gained  the  concurrence  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  instituted,  obliterate  in  their  minds  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  reduce  virtue  to  a  thing  of  no  demand  and 
no  estimation. 

The  Gospel,  in  the  meantime,  maintains  a  most  entire  con 
sistency  with  itself.  It  unfolds  that  provision  by  which  atone 
ment  has  been  made  for  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  but  it  never  ceases 
announcing  as  its  ulterior  object,  to  exterminate  the  being  of  sin 
from  the  heart  and  the  practice  of  all  its  disciples.  Its  office  is 
not  merely  to  reconcile  the  world,  but  to  regenerate  the  world  ; 
and  there  is  not  an  honest  believer,  who  rejoices  in  pardon,  and 
does  not  at  the  same  time  aspire  after  all  moral  excellence  ; 
knowing,  that  to  prosecute  a  strenuous  departure  from  all  ini 
quity  is  his  expressly  assigned  vocation,  and  that  he  who  from 
Christ  as  a  Redeemer  has  obtained  deliverance  from  the  punish 
ment  of  sin,  must,  under  Him  as  a  Captain,  hold  an  unsparing 
war  with  the  power  and  the  existence  of  it. 

Here,  then,  would  appear  to  lie  the  misconception  which  we 
are  endeavouring  to  combat.  The  advocates  of  the  evangelical 
system  affirm  the  nullity  of  human  righteousness,  when  regarded 
in  the  light  of  its  founding  any  claim  to  reward  from  the  great 
Moral  Governor  of  our  species.  And  this  affirmation  of  theirs 
hangs  upon  the  principle,  that  by  admitting  the  validity  of  such 
a  claim,  the  character  of  Heaven's  jurisprudence  would  be  de 
graded  beneath  that  standard  of  high  inflexible  and  uncompro 
mising  purity,  from  which  God  will  not  consent  that  it  shall  be 
brought  down,  in  accommodation  to  human  frailty  arid  human 
sinfulness.  But  the  same  august  Being,  who  is  thus  prompted 
by  the  holy  jealousies  of  His  nature  to  lay  an  interdict  on  the 
claims  of  sinfulness,  must,  on  the  very  same  prompting,  be 
equally  bent  on  the  utter  extirpation  of  it  from  the  character  of 
all  whom  He  takes  into  reconciliation.  If  the  presumption  of 
sin  be  hateful  in  His  sight,  the  existence  of  sin  must  be  hateful 
to  Him  also.  He  who,  of  purer  eyes  than  to  look  upon  sin,  can 
have  no  tolerance  for  its  claims,  can  have  as  little  tolerance  for 
its  wilful  continuance  in  the  sinner's  bosom.  The  entire  nullity 
of  human  righteousness,  viewed  as  a  plea  for  reward  from  a  God 
of  such  surpassing  holiness,  so  far  from  being  at  variance,  is  alto 
gether  of  a  piece  with  the  entire  necessity  of  this  righteousness, 
viewed  as  a  personal  accomplishment  for  the  kindred  society  of 
One  whose  character  is  so  lofty.  There  is  no  inconsistency 
whatever,  but  the  directly  opposite,  in  that  the  obedience  of  man 
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should  be  inadmissible  as  his  personal  claim  to  heaven,  and  yet 
indispensable  as  his  personal  qualification  for  it.  And  thus  it  is 
that  while,  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  the 
virtue  of  a  human  being  is  not  admitted  as  an  ingredient  at  all 
into  that  title-deed  which  conveys  to  him  his  right  of  entry  into 
paradise — it  is  this  virtue  and  nothing  else,  which,  making  con 
stant  progress  in  time  and  reaching  its  consummate  perfection  in 
eternity,  renders  him  fit  for  the  blessedness  and  the  employments 
and  the  whole  companionship  of  paradise. 

And  perhaps  the  most  plain  and  direct  vindication  of  the 
evangelical  system,  as  being  altogether  on  the  side  of  morality, 
is  that  morality  forms  the  very  atmosphere  both  of  the  happiness 
which  it  offers  here,  and  of  the  heaven  to  which  it  points  here 
after.  In  the  service  of  an  earthly  superior,  the  reward  is  dis 
tinct  from  the  work  that  is  done  for  it.  In  the  service  of  God, 
the  main  reward  lies  in  the  very  pleasure  of  the  service  itself. 
The  work  and  the  wages  are  the  same.  It  is  not  after  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments,  but  in  the  keeping  of  the  com 
mandments,  that  there  is  a  great  reward.*  Even  from  the  little 
that  is  made  known  to  us  of  the  upper  paradise,  it  is  evident  that 
its  essential  blessedness  lies  not  in  its  splendour,  and  not  in  its 
melody,  and  not  in  the  ravishment  of  any  sensible  delights  or 
glories — but  simply  in  the  possession  and  play  of  a  moral  nature 
in  unison  with  all  that  is  right,  and  in  the  rejoicing  contempla 
tion  of  that  Being  from  whose  countenance  there  beams  and  is 
impressed,  upon  all  the  individuals  of  His  surrounding  family,  the 
moral  excellence  which  belongs  to  Him.f  The  gate  of  recon 
ciliation  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  not  merely  the  gate  of 
escape  from  a  region  of  wrath — it  is  the  gate  of  introduction  to 
a  field  of  progressive  and  aspiring  virtue  ;  and  it  is  the  growth 
of  this  virtue  upon  earth  which  constitutes  its  full  and  its 
finished  beatitude.  The  land  to  which  every  honest  believer  is 
bending  his  footsteps  is  a  land  of  uprightness,  \ — where  the 
happiness  simply  consists  in  a  well-attempered  soul  rescued  from 
the  tyranny  of  evil,  and  restored  to  the  proper  balance  of  prin 
ciples  and  affections  which  had  gone  into  derangement.  It  is 
the  happiness  of  a  moral  being  doing  what  he  ought,  and  living 
as  he  ought.  It  were  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  aver  of  such  a 
system,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  not  the  absorbent  of  all 
human  activity  ;  but  the  primary  stimulant  of  that  busy  and 

*  Psalm  xix.  11.  t  1  John  iii.  1,  2,  3.  J  Psalm  cxlui.  10. 
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prosperous  career,  in  which  the  soul,  emancipated  alike  from 
fear  and  earthly  affection,  rejoices  in  the  acquirement  of  a  kindred 
character  to  God,  and  finds  the  work  of  obedience  to  be  its  con 
genial  and  best-loved  employment.  This  is  the  real  process  of 
effort  and  mental  discipline  that  is  undergone  by  every  honest 
believer,  though  hidden  from  the  general  eye  under  the  guise  of 
a  phraseology  that  is  derided  and  unknown  by  the  world.  He 
is  diligent  that  he  may  be  found  without  spot  and  blameless  on 
the  great  day  of  examination.  It  is  the  business  of  his  whole 
life  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 

And  for  effecting  this  moral  transformation  on  the  character 
of  its  disciples,  does  this  system  of  truth  provide  the  most 
abundant  guarantees.  It  holds  forth  the  most  express  announce 
ment  that,  without  such  a  transformation,  there  will  be  no 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  it  reveals  an  influ 
ence  for  achieving  it,  which  is  ever  in  readiness  to  descend  on 
the  prayers  of  those  who  aspire  after  the  habits  and  the  affec 
tions  of  righteousness.  And,  along  with  the  call  of  faith,  does 
it  lift  the  contemporaneous  call  of  repentance.  And  it  marks 
out  a  path  of  obedience  by  the  urgency  and  the  guidance  of 
precepts  innumerable.  And,  so  far  from  lulling  into  inaction 
by  its  free  offer  of  forgiveness,  does  it  only  thereby  release  its 
disciples  from  the  inactivity  of  paralyzing  terror,  and  furnish 
them  with  the  most  generous  excitements  to  the  service  of  God, 
in  the  love,  and  the  gratitude,  and  the  joy  of  their  confident 
reconciliation.  And,  finally,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  possibility  of 
escape  from  the  toils  and  the  employments  of  virtue,  does  it 
make  known  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  man  will  be  reckoned 
with,  not  for  his  dogmata,  but  for  his  doings ;  and  when  there 
will  be  no  other  estimate  of  his  principles  than  the  impulse 
which  they  gave  to  his  practical  history  in  the  world — they 
who  have  done  good  being  called  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  and  they  who  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation. 

Now,  all  this  truth  has  full  recognition  and  occupancy  among 
the  articles  of  the  evangelical  creed  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  justi 
fication  by  faith  alone,  so  far  from  laying  any  arrest  on  the 
practical  influence  of  it,  is  felt  by  every  genuine  believer  to  give 
all  its  scope  to  the  new  obedience  of  the  gospel.  Without  this 
doctrine,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  agreement  between  God  and 
man,  but  by  a  degrading  compromise  between  the  purity  of  the 
one  and  the  imperfection  of  the  other ;  and  the  point  at  which 
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this  compromise  should  be  struck  is  left  undetermined,  and  at 
the  discretion  of  each  individual,  who  will,  of  course,  accommo 
date  the  matter  to  the  standard  of  his  own  performances  ;  and 
thus,  under  all  the  varieties  of  moral  turpitude,  as  well  as  of 
moral  accomplishment,  will  there  be  a  fatal  tranquillity  of  con 
science,  in  a  world  where  each  may  live  as  he  lists  ;  and  Heaven's 
law,  once  brought  down  to  suit  the  convenience  of  our  fallen 
nature,  may  at  length  offer  no  disturbance  to  any  degree  either 
of  ungodliness  or  unrighteousness  in  our  species.  But,  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  there  is  no  such  compromise. 
The  rewards  of  the  Divine  government  are  still  granted  in  con 
sideration  of  a  righteousness  that  is  altogether  worthy  of  them. 
The  claims  of  the  Godhead  to  the  perfect  reverence,  as  well  as 
the  perfect  love,  of  His  creatures,  are  kept  unbroken  ;  and  when 
He  proclaims  this  will  to  be  our  sanctification,  the  disciple,  as 
he  feels  himself  released  from  the  vengeance  of  an  unbending 
law,  also  feels  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  career  of  exertion  that 
is  quite  indefinite  ;  where  he  will  stop  short  at  no  degree  of 
moral  excellence — where  he  can  be  satisfied  with  no  assignable 
fulfilment  whatever — where  his  whole  desire  and  delight,  in  fact, 
will  lie  in  progress ;  and  he  will  never  cease  aspiring  and  press 
ing  forward,  till  he  has  reached  his  prize,  and  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  perfection. 

It  is  only  under  the  impulse  of  such  principles  as  these,  that 
the  mighty  host  of  a  country's  population  can  be  trained  either 
to  the  virtues  of  society,  or  to  the  virtues  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
former  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  flourish  of  themselves  among 
the  children  of  this  world's  prosperity.  But,  saving  in  conjunc 
tion  with,  and  as  emanating  from  the  latter,  they  never  can  be 
upheld  amid  the  workshops  and  the  habitations  of  industry.  It 
is  a  frequent  delusion,  that  the  evangelical  system  bears  no 
regard  to  the  social  virtues,  because,  in  the  mind  of  an  evan 
gelical  Christian,  they  are  of  no  religious  estimation  whatever, 
but  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  authority  of  God.  But  he 
cannot  miss  to  observe  that  the  sanctions  of  this  authority  are 
brought,  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  most  directly  and  abundantly 
to  bear  upon  them  ;  and  thus,  in  his  eyes,  do  they  instantly 
reappear,  strengthened  by  all  the  obligations,  and  invested  with 
a  full  character  of  deepest  sacredness.  The  integrity  of  such  a 
creed  as  he  professes  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of 
his  relative  and  social  conduct.  And  it  is  only  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  derided  orthodoxy,  that  the  honesties  and 
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sobrieties  of  life  will  spread  in  healthful  diffusion  over  the  face 
of  the  country.  That  system  of  doctrine  which  is  stigmatized 
as  methodism ;  and  against  which  government  are  led  to  array 
the  whole  force  of  their  overwhelming  patronage  ;  and  on  the 
approaches  of  which  ecclesiastics  are  often  seen  to  combine  as 
they  would  against  the  inroads  of  some  pestilential  visitor  ;  and 
which,  when  it  does  appear  within  the  well-smoothed  garden  of 
the  Establishment,  is  viewed  as  a  loathsome  weed  that  should 
be  cast  out  and  left  to  luxuriate  in  its  rankness,  among  the  wilds 
and  the  commons  of  Sectarianism  ; — what  a  quantity  of  unde 
signed  outrage  must  be  inflicted  every  year  on  the  best  objects 
both  of  principle  and  patriotism,  should  this  indeed  be  the  alone 
system  that  has  the  truth  of  heaven  impressed  upon  it,  and 
the  alone  system  that  can  transform  and  moralize  the  families 
of  our  land ! 

If,  then,  evangelical  Christianity  be  popular  Christianity — if 
its  lessons  are  ever  sure  to  have  the  most  attractive  influence 
upon  the  multitude — if,  whatever  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  undeniable,  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
first  Keformers,  consisting  mainly  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
sanctification  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  doctrine  which 
draws  the  most  crowded  audiences  around  our  pulpits,  and  this 
doctrine  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  moralizing  agent 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them — then  does  it  follow 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  indicates  most  clearly,  in  this  matter, 
what  is  best  for  the  virtue  of  the  people — that  the  popular  taste 
is  the  organ  by  which  conscious  humanity  expresses  what  that 
is  which  is  best  fitted  both  to  exalt  and  to  console  her — and 
that,  by  the  neglect  and  the  defiance  which  are  so  wantonly 
rendered  to  its  intimations,  are  our  statesmen  withholding  the 
best  aliment  of  a  people's  worth,  and  therefore  the  best  specific 
for  a  nation's  welfare.* 

III.  But  we  now  proceed  to  the  third  great  prejudice  which 
requires  to  be  combated.  In  the  mind  of  many  of  our  politicians 
there  is  a  conceived  alliance  between  the  fervour  of  the  popular 
demand  for  that  religion  which  is  most  palatable,  and  the  fervour 

*  The  only  modification  which,  at  the  distance  of  nineteen  years,  we  would  annex  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  text— is  that  it  presupposes  a  people  at  one  time  so  far  evangelized,  that 
the  lessons  of  the  gospel  are  still  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  a  large  proportion  of 
them  ;  and  that,  whether  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  pulpits,  or  the  increase  of  families  be 
yond  the  means  for  their  instruction,  the  population  have  not  gone  too  far  into  alienation 
or  indifference. 
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of  the  popular  demand  for  those  rights  which  form  the  great 
topic  of  disaffection  and  complaint  among  the  restless  spirits  of 
our  community.  It  is  quite  enough  to  decide  their  impressions 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  voice  which  they  hear  in  favour  of  a 
certain  style  of  Christianity,  is  the  voice  of  a  great  assemblage, 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  vulgar ;  and  that,  when  it  reaches  them, 
it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cry  or  a  challenge  from  the  multitude. 
This  will  instantly  remind  them  of  the  vociferation  and  the 
menace  that  arise  from  the  factious  on  a  political  arena,  and 
they  will  feel  inclined  to  deal  with  it  accordingly.  Let  there  be 
but  the  sympathy  of  the  same  impassioned  feeling  among  a  num 
ber  of  people,  and,  whatever  be  the  topics  of  it,  this  is  quite  enough 
to  conjure  up  to  the  apprehensions  of  many  a  distant  observer 
the  imagery  of  riot,  and  resistance,  and  the  sturdiness  of  dis 
satisfied  plebeianism.  When  Bishop  Horsley  said  in  Parliament, 
that  the  popular  zeal  which  had  gone  so  extensively  abroad,  in 
behalf  of  missionary  objects,  was  but  another  expression  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  or  a  new  direction  which  it  had  now  taken, 
after  the  overthrow  of  its  clubs  and  associations,  we  doubt  not  he 
said  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth.  A  bare  inventory 
of  names,  however,  had  he  actually  taken  it,  might  have  con 
vinced  him  that  the  missionary  cause  was  altogether  another 
enterprise,  supported  by  another  set  of  individuals,  and  animated, 
too,  with  a  spirit  which  would  not  only  have  lent  no  re-inforce- 
ment  to  the  turbulence  that  he  dreaded,  but,  if  fostered  through 
the  country  to  the  uttermost,  would  most  effectually  have  neu 
tralized  it.  To  be  blind  on  a  matter  like  this,  is  to  be  in  blind 
ness,  if  not  of  the  first,  at  least  of  among  the  most  important 
elements  of  political  wisdom.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  a 
government  may  be  misled  more  grievously,  than  when  the 
character  and  views  of  a  great  and  growing  body  of  their  own 
subjects  are  thus  misapprehended. 

But  there  are  other  causes  for  the  delusion  that  we  are  now 
attempting  to  expose  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  them  is, 
that  insignificance  in  which  a  spiritual  and  devoted  adherent  of 
the  evangelical  system  will  generally  hold  all  the  common  objects 
of  partisanship.  He  cannot,  with  a  heart  pre-occupied  by  eternal 
things,  let  himself  down  to  a  keen  interest  in  the  rivalry  of  this 
world's  politics.  Like  a  man  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  a 
journey,  and  with  a  mind  absorbed  by  the  objects  of  it,  he  can 
not  mingle  any  great  earnestness  or  intensity  of  feeling  with  the 
disputes  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  especially  if  they  relate  to 

VOL.  x.  i 
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matters  connected  with  the  mere  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
the  few  days  in  which  they  are  to  keep  together.  He  is  other 
wise  taken  up,  and  he  finds  no  room  in  his  bosom  for  the  eager 
and  busy  emulations  of  a  combatant  upon  an  arena,  where  he  is 
comparatively  so  little  affected  by  all  that  is  going  on.  The 
ruling  party  of  the  State  can  see  no  use  for  such  an  individual, 
and  can  place  but  a  small  reliance  upon  him  ;  and  what  will 
confirm  their  whole  sense  of  hopelessness  about  his  services  is, 
that,  as  indifferent  to  the  rewards  as  he  is  to  many  of  the  aims 
and  objects  of  political  adherence,  he  appears  to  stand  beyond 
the  possibility  of  being  purchased  by  them.  As  contrasted  with 
the  man  whom  they  can  at  all  times  count  upon,  he  will,  indeed, 
be  felt  as  of  little  or  no  estimation  for  any  of  their  purposes. 
And  thus  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  by  how  direct  and  natural 
a  process  the  whole  of  the  Church  patronage  that  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  government  may  be  employed  in  rearing  a  careless 
and  worldly  priesthood  all  over  the  land — how  the  men  who  sit 
loose  to  time  are  the  surest  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected  in 
the  dispensation  of  benefices ;  and  those  who,  by  the  very  zeal 
and  indiscriminateness  of  their  party  attachment,  betray  the 
earthliness  of  the  element  they  breathe  in,  may,  on  that  single 
account,  be  raised  to  those  places  of  highest  ascendency,  from 
which  the  weightiest  and  most  abundant  influence  could  be 
made  to  descend  on  the  character  of  the  population. 

And  here  we  may  remark  how  readily  the  want  of  a  very  de 
voted  regard  to  the  special  interests  of  a  reigning  and  existing 
administration  may  be  confounded  with  the  want  of  loyalty. 
They  who  honour  not  the  king's  immediate  servants  lie  open  to 
the  imputation  that  they  bear  no  great  honour  to  the  king  him 
self.  Thus  it  is  that  the  man  who  simply  feels  himself  in  a 
state  of  unconcern  about  the  stability  of  a  present  administration, 
may  come  to  be  likened  to  those  radically  disloyal,  who  vent 
forth  asperity  and  menace  against  all  administrations.  It  is 
surely  possible  to  link  the  utmost  reverence  with  the  solid  and 
abiding  pillars  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  feel 
but  small  interest  in  the  changes  of  that  more  shifting  and 
moveable  part  of  its  apparatus  which  is  termed  the  Cabinet. 
But  neither  is  this  enough  for  the  full  vindication  of  those  who 
cannot  embark  their  zeal  in  the  affairs  and  the  contests  of  parti 
sanship.  Now,  this  a  man  whose  zeal  is  all  pre-engaged  on 
higher  objects  cannot  do.  And,  accordingly,  in  this  part  of  our 
kingdom  at  least,  there  does  exist  a  very  general  imagination 
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among  the  upper  classes,  that,  with  the  more  serious  and  spiritual 
clergy  of  our  Establishment,  there  is  a  sort  of  hollowness  of 
principle  in  reference  to  the  government  of  the  land — a  certain 
suspicious  cast  of  democracy  about  them — and  altogether  an 
ambiguity  of  political  sentiment,  on  which  no  dependence  could 
be  laid  in  the  crisis  of  national  danger — in  the  dark  and  turbid 
hour  of  a  people's  violence. 

And  the  man  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  take  a  keen  con 
cern  in  the  affairs  of  partisanship,  will  fare  no  better  with  the 
resisting  than  he  does  with  the  ruling  party  of  the  State.  It  is 
altogether  of  a  piece  with  the  general  habitude  of  his  feelings, 
that  as  he  does  not  much  care,  on  any  ground  of  interest  at 
least,  whether  those  who  are  in  place  shall  retain  it,  so  he  does 
not  much  care  whether  those  who  are  out  of  place  shall  succeed 
in  acquiring  it.  In  this  apparent  contest,  indeed,  between  place 
and  patriotism,  he  can  see  no  more  of  the  ravenous  in  the  firm 
hold  of  the  one  party  upon  that  which  they  have,  than  in  the 
eager  grasping  of  the  other  after  that  which  they  have  not ;  and 
so,  if  in  Parliament,  he  will  sit  and  vote  like  a  conscientious 
juryman  on  the  specific  merits  of  every  question  that  comes 
before  him.  We  believe  that,  acting  on  the  guidance  of  such  a 
principle  as  this,  he  will,  under  every  successive  change  of  the 
Cabinet,  vote  generally  with  Ministers,  and  occasionally  against 
them.  It  is  so  much  more  the  interest  of  every  administration 
to  be  right  than  wrong,  that  it  were  strange,  indeed,  if  they 
blundered  the  matter  so  systematically  as  to  be  wrong  in  any 
thing  like  a  majority  of  instances ;  and  hence  this  man  of  sim 
plicity,  who  sits  loose  to  the  profit,  and  is  only  alive  to  the  prin 
ciple,  of  our  domestic  politics,  while,  by  his  incidental  deviations 
from  Ministry,  he  forfeits  all  confidence  as  a  stedfast  and  thorough 
going  adherent  of  theirs,  will,  by  his  more  habitual  dissent  from 
the  measures  of  Opposition,  call  down  from  the  other  party  a  far 
severer  weight  of  reprobation. 

And,  indeed,  it  may  be  seen  of  every  such  individual,  that, 
while  only  perhaps  slighted,  or  the  object  of  playfulness  to  the 
former  party,  he  is  often  to  the  latter  the  object  of  a  keen  and 
impassioned  virulence.  The  very  circumstance  of  their  exclu 
sion  from  office  holds  them  forth  to  the  public  eye  as  the  martyrs 
of  political  integrity,  and  it  is  beyond  all  endurance  when  the 
voice  of  censure  descends  upon  them  from  one  who  stands  so 
evidently  posted  on  a  ground  of  independence  still  higher  than 
their  own.  This  they  could  bear  from  the  servile  adherents  of 
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Ministry ;  but  when  it  comes  down  upon  them  from  the  eminence 
of  accredited  honesty  and  of  worth  unimpeachable,  it  is  unsuffer- 
ably  galling.  They  know  that  the  main  ingredient  of  their 
popularity  is  the  imagination  of  their  disinterestedness ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  forgiven,  that  one  who  neither  cares  that  he  is  out, 
nor  wishes  to  be  in,  should,  ever  and  anon,  from  the  platform  of 
a  disinterestedness  far  more  unquestionable  than  theirs,  be  blast 
ing  this  imagination,  and  so  neutralizing  the  very  charm  in 
which  their  great  strength  lies.  To  stand  in  the  ranks  of  Oppo 
sition  is  like  standing  in  the  ranks  of  a  sturdy  and  self-denying 
patriotism  ;  and,  when  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  one  more  pure, 
.and  obviously  more  patriotic  than  them  all,  nothing  can  more 
cruelly  disarm  of  all  its  force  an  exhibition  so  imposing,  and  so 
fitted  to  maintain  a  party  in  public  confidence  and  estimation. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  the  angry  intolerance  of  the  minority 
in  Parliament  against  every  man  in  it  of  true  independence,  and 
also  why  it  is  upon  such  that  the  anti-Ministerial  press  is  sure  to 
lavish  the  whole  strength  and  bitterness  of  its  acrimony. 

And  here,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  still  more  specifically 
the  men  whom  we  are  attempting  to  describe,  let  them  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  another  set  of  men,  who,  in  some 
of  their  features,  may  be  thought  to  resemble  them.  Among  the 
political  characters  of  our  age,  there  are  certain  malcontents  who 
are  altogether  unappeasable,  and  who  speak  despairingly  alike, 
and  contemptuously  alike,  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State ; 
arid  who,  if  not  yet  seated  within  the  territory  of  radicalism,  are 
at  least  standing  on  the  very  borders  of  it ;  and  with  whom  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  are  the  favourite  weapons  which  they 
employ,  as  instruments  of  annoyance  against  all  the  existing 
authorities  of  the  land.  They  are  like  the  others  in  this,  that 
they  cohere  not  either  with  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  that 
great  regular  partisanship  which  obtains  in  our  legislative  bo 
dies — and  yet  how  diametrically  opposite  are  they  in  the  whole 
spirit,  and  principles,  and  temper  of  their  public  conduct.  Loud 
and  inflammatory,  and  seizing  with  most  congenial  eagerness 
upon  every  topic  of  fermentation,  the  only  element  they  can 
breathe  in  with  comfort  is  that  of  uproar  and  discordancy  ;  and 
whether  they  meditate  in  earnest  an  overthrow  of  Government 
or  not,  there  is  no  spectacle  which  they  more  evidently  enjoy, 
than  when  they  see  the  fabric  urged  and  played  upon  by  the 
undulations  of  popular  violence.  Such  a  furious  denouncer  of 
both  the  parties  in  the  State  as  one  of  these,  stands  contrasted, 
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in  almost  all  his  lineaments,  with  him  who  is  the  hireling  or  the 
devotee  of  neither,  but  whose  calm,  reflecting  independence  is 
altogether  in  the  spirit  of  that  wisdom  which  is  pure,  and  peace 
able,  and  gentle,  and  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par 
tiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  if  anything  be  wanting  to 
establish  the  total  diversity  of  principle  that  there  is  between  the 
two  sorts  of  independence,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  aspect 
which  the  champion  of  Radicalism  bears  to  the  champion  of 
Christian  consistency  in  Parliament,  and  gather,  from  his  invec 
tive  and  his  scorn,  its  most  satisfying  illustration. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  possible  use  are  such 
men  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  in  Parliament  ? — men  of 
whom  you  are  never  sure  on  what  side  to  find  them,  and  whose 
whole  line  of  proceeding  is  a  constant  mockery  on  the  expecta 
tions  of  party ;  and,  were  there  no  higher  principle  in  politics 
than  those  which  characterize  and  mark  off  the  distinctions  of 
party,  the  question  were  altogether  called  for.  But  there  are 
higher  principles.  The  cause  of  order  and  general  government 
is  a  higher  cause  than  the  cause  of  any  Administration — and 
often  in  periods  of  turbulence  and  national  distress  this  cause  is 
endangered — and  it  is  not  the  suspected  testimony  of  the  parti 
san,  but  the  testimony  of  the  patriot,  that  is  of  any  power  to  still 
the  commotion.  It  is*  not  the  man  of  thorough- paced  devotion  to 
his  party,  under  all  the  fluctuation  of  its  principles,  but  the  man 
of  stedfast  devotion  to  principle  under  all  the  fluctuations  of 
party — it  is  he,  and  he  alone,  who  can  lift  a  voice  of  authority 
that  will  be  listened  to,  amid  that  deafening  noise  which  at 
times  is  heard  to  rise,  in  one  appalling  outcry  of  menace  and 
discontent,  from  all  quarters  of  the  land.  He  sits  loose  to  both 
parties,  but,  in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  he  stands  at  the  distance  of 
the  antipodes  from  him  who  reviles  both  parties ;  and,  while  the 
one  does  what  he  may  to  thicken  the  disorder,  does  the  other 
rally,  at  the  simple  lifting  up  of  his  voice,  all  the  right-hearted 
men  of  the  nation  around  the  standard  of  loyalty.  Were  this 
his  solitary  service,  it  were  enough  to  stamp  upon  him  a  charac 
ter  of  far  higher  value  than  any  unvarying  adherent  either  of 
Ministry  or  Opposition  can  lay  claim  to.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
his  presence  in  the  legislature  is  of  daily  and  perpetual  benefit. 
He  bears  with  him,  at  all  times,  an  unseen  force  of  control  over 
the  motions  of  Government ;  and  each  of  the  parties,  though 
they  may  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  are  yielding  him  a 
constant  homage,  and  rendering  to  his  principles  and  views  a 
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constant  accommodation.  The  man  who  is  ever  to  be  found  on 
a  higher  walk  of  consistency  than  the  consistency  of  mere  parti 
sanship,  cannot  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  There  is  both  a 
moral  compulsion  in  the  worth  of  his  own  character,  and  a  still 
more  palpable  compulsion  in  the  weight  of  his  opinions  over  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  part  of  the  community.  It  is  thus  that 
he  obtains  an  unknown  ascendency  in  Parliament,  not  visible, 
in  nearly  its  full  extent,  to  the  public  eye,  but  most  distinctly 
and  powerfully  felt  in  all  those  modifying  processes  under  which 
every  bill  is  shaped  and  prepared,  ere  it  is  brought  ostensibly 
forward.  If  parties  be  indispensable  to  the  business  of  a  large 
deliberative  assembly,  if  the  machinery  will  not  work  without 
them,  if  there  be  no  going  on,  unless  a  certain  number  of  hands 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel  keep  stedfastly  by  the  tackling  at 
which  they  are  respectively  stationed — let  the  many  be  enlisted 
into  this  needful  service,  if  needful  it  really  be  ;  but  let  us  never 
want  the  men  of  purer  and  loftier  character,  who  bring  thought, 
and  conscience,  and  moral  principle  into  contact  with  each  spe 
cific  movement  of  this  great  national  engine — who  make  the 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  their  own  individual  worth  to  bear 
on  all  its  operations — and  who,  taking  no  part  in  the  game  of 
competition  between  the  two  parties,  but  often  derided  as  ano 
malous  by  them  both,  are,  nevertheless,  of  mighty  influence  in 
staying  both  the  corrupt  encroachments  of  the  one,  and  the 
factious  extravagance  of  the  other. 

It  may  now  be  perceived  what  a  pure  (which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  prove  is  mainly  synonymous  with  a  popular) 
exercise  of  church  patronage  will  do  for  the  political  wellbeing 
of  a  country.  It  would,  generally  speaking,  fill  the  Establish 
ment  with  clergy  who,  detached  from  the  world,  on  that  account 
sat  loose  to  partisanship  ;  but  who,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  on  that  account  were  the  staunch  and  honest 
devotees  of  general  patriotism.  To  them  no  one  administration 
could  look  for  effective  aid  against  their  rivals  in  the  contest 
of  power.  But  on  them  every  administration  would  have  reason 
to  count  for  the  most  effective  aid,  in  the  contest  of  disaffection 
and  disloyalty  against  the  regular  authorities  of  the  land.  The 
minister  who  had  earned  the  confidence  of  his  people,  by  urging 
the  faithful  exposition  of  all  Scripture  upon  them,  stands  on  a 
high  and  secure  vantage-ground,  when,  out  of  that  indelible  re 
cord,  he  bids  them  honour  the  king,  and  obey  magistrates,  and 
meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change,  and  lead  a  quiet 
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and  a  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  These  accents 
would  fall  utterly  powerless  from  the  lips  of  one  who,  on  an 
arena  of  partisanship,  had  manifested  the  heat  or  the  worldliness 
of  a  mere  political  clergyman.  But  they  would  carry  another 
influence  along  with  them,  when  recognised  as  the  effusions  of 
the  same  honest  principle  which  took  the  whole  round  of  Scrip 
ture,  and  brought  forth  of  its  treasury  all  the  truths  and  lessons 
that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  It  may  thus  be  seen  how  possible  it 
is,  by  one  style  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  to  sacrifice  the  per 
manent  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  ephemeral  views  of  an 
existing  administration ;  while,  by  another  style  of  it,  a  secure 
and  everlasting  barrier  may  be  raised  against  all  the  surges  of 
insurrectionary  violence.  A  church  filled  with  the  zealous 
friends  and  retainers  of  one  leading  political  interest  can  have 
no  authority  over  a  population,  whom  the  very  character  of  its 
priesthood  has  alienated  from  its  services.  A  church  teeming 
with  zealous,  and  holy,  and  well-principled  evangelists,  that  has 
drawn  largely  of  its  hearers  from  the  multitude,  and  won  largely 
on  their  veneration  and  regard^such  a  church,  without  one 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  any  party  whatever,  but  mixing  her 
lessons  of  loyalty  with  all  the  other  lessons  of  the  Christian  law, 
will  be  found,  in  the  fiercest  day  of  a  nation's  trial,  to  be  its  best 
and  surest  palladium. 

But  the  partisanship  of  clergymen  is  just  as  hurtful  on  the 
one  side  of  politics,  as  the  other.  The  spirit  of  their  office  should 
raise  them  above  this  arena  altogether,  and  lead  them  to  refrain 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  contest  at  all.  We  believe  that 
the  fancied  alliance  between  the  party  of  Whiggism  in  the  State, 
and  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  has  tended,  in  Scot 
land,  to  the  discouragement  and  depression  of  the  best  of  causes. 
It  has  helped  to  direct  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  govern 
ment  against  the  more  acceptable  clergy  of  our  land,  and  so  mul 
tiplied  the  topics  of  heartburning  and  irritation  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers.  A  few  political  clergy  standing  promi 
nently  forth,  on  either  side  of  the  church,  will  suffice  to  fasten  a 
political  imputation  on  the  whole  body  that  is  represented  by 
them — and  it  is  ever  to  be  regretted,  either  that  government 
should  thus  have  been  blinded  into  the  indiscriminate  opposition 
of  all  that  would  make  most  for  the  Christian  worth  and  even 
tual  loyalty  of  the  population  ;  or  that  the  zealots  of  ministry 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  the  imagination  that  they  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  order,  when,  mistaking  sound  faith  for 
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tumultuous  fanaticism,  they  were  ever  thwarting  those  ecclesi 
astical  measures  which  were  best  fitted  to  harmonize  as  well  as 
morally  to  elevate  the  lower  orders  of  the  country.  A  priest 
hood  strictly  devoted  to  their  own  professional  objects,  and 
keeping  aloof  from  the  contest  of  this  world's  politics,  and  neither 
servile  in  their  loyalty,  nor  boisterous  in  their  independence,  and 
ardently  prosecuting  the  literature  of  their  order,  or  the  labour 
of  love  in  their  parishes — the  intent  and  engrossing  aim  of  such 
a  priesthood  is  to  rear  a  generation  for  eternity.  But  still  the 
blessings  which  they  would  scatter  along  the  path  of  time  are 
also  incalculable.  The  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  the  life  that  is  to  come,  is  attendant  upon  all  their  exer 
tions.  And  it  is  deeply,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  voice 
of  party  should  have  so  marred  and  transformed  the  whole  of 
this  contemplation,  as  to  have  alienated  the  government  of  the 
land  from  the  alone  instrument  that  can  be  at  all  effectual  in 
forming  either  a  moral  or  a  manageable  population. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ON  CHURCH  PATRONAGE,  CONTINUED. 

WE  are  not  aware  that  law  has  provided  any  limitation  what 
ever  to  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  English  Church,  which, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  exercised  in  a  way  altogether  abso 
lute  and  uncontrolled,  and  without  any  power  of  counteraction 
or  restraint  vested  in  the  people.  So  that,  however  obnoxious 
a  presentee  to  a  living  may  be,  in  the  parish  that  has  been 
assigned  to  him,  he,  by  holding  a  deed  of  presentation,  holds  a 
title  to  the  benefice  which  cannot  be  wrested  from  him  by  any 
earthly  power.  The  concurrence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is, 
perhaps,  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  this  right ;  and  if  he 
be  not  responsible  to  any  power  out  of  the  Church  for  the  prin 
ciples  upon  which  he  either  grants  or  refuses  this  concurrence, 
we  can  see  that,  however  little  it  may  have  been  exercised  of 
late,  there  virtually  lies  a  veto  among  ecclesiastics  on  every 
nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical  office.  Still,  however,  should 
there  be  the  same  regardlessness  of  the  popular  taste  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  that  we  fear  there  still  is  among  the 
great  majority  of  the  holders  of  patronage,  the  practical  security 
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would  appear  as  feeble  as  is  the  legal  one,  against  the  likings  of 
the  multitude  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  being,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  thwarted  and  overborne. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  most  direct  method  for  restoring 
the  Establishment  to  efficiency  and  acceptance  among  the  people, 
is  to  conciliate  the  regard  both  of  the  patrons  and  of  the  digni 
taries  to  the  evangelical  system,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can 
attract  the  multitude,  because  the  only  one,  the  application  of 
which  to  their  condition,  or  their  conscience,  is  at  all  felt  by  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  and  whether  we  look 
to  the  High  Church  intolerance  that  so  evidently  scowls  from 
the  Episcopal  bench,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  all  popular  interfer 
ence  with  the  right  of  church  nomination  that  has  recently  been 
evinced  in  the  legislature  of  these  kingdoms,  we  must  still  reckon 
ourselves  at  a  fearful  distance  from  a  right  adjustment  between 
patronage  on  the  one  hand,  and  popularity  on  the  other.  This 
distance,  however,  we  conceive  to  be  lessening.  A  more  just 
estimation  of  popular  Christianity  is  now  making  ground  in  the 
walks  of  property  and  political  influence ;  and  a  more  respectful 
deference  to  the  popular  voice  will  be  sure  to  follow  in  its  train. 
It  ought  now  to  be  well  understood  among  them,  that  the  moral 
reprobacy  of  the  lower  orders,  as  well  as  their  political  restless 
ness  and  discontent,  emanate  from  popular  infidelity,  and  not 
from  that  which  has  been  ignorantly  and  injuriously  aspersed 
as  popular  fanaticism.  When  the  whole  truth  becomes  evident 
to  them,  it  will  then  be  perceived,  that  by  the  latter  of  these 
two  elements  alone  will  the  former  ever  be  neutralized.  It  is 
not  by  a  haughty  defiance  to  the  taste  or  the  tendencies  of  the 
multitude  ;  or  by  declamatory  charges  against  sectarianism  ;  or 
by  a  remote  and  lofty  attitude  of  withdrawn!  ent,  on  the  part  of 
her  superior  ecclesiastics,  from  all  those  Christian  institutions 
which  are  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  blessing  of  our  country  ; 
or  by  the  strict  and  jealous  guardianship  of  bishops,  in  alarm  for 
the  importation  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit  into  their  dioceses  ;  it  is 
not  thus  that  the  Church  of  England  ever  will  acquire  a  reli 
gious  and  rightful  ascendency  over  its  population.  Under  such 
a  process  her  arm  will  wither  into  powerlessness  ;  and  an  instru 
ment,  else  of  greater  might  and  efficacy  than  dissenterism,  with 
the  putting  forth  of  all  her  energies,  can  ever  hope  to  attain  to 
— will  lose  its  whole  force  of  moral  and  salutary  control  over 
the  character  of  the  nation.  The  alienation  of  the  people  will 
widen  every  year  from  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment — and 
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the  Establishment,  reft  of  all  spiritual  virtue,  will  at  length  be 
reduced  to  a  splendid  impotency  of  noble  edifices,  and  high-gifted 
endowments,  and  stately  imposing  ceremonial.  We  plead  not 
for  the  overthrow  of  this  magnificent  framework  ;  for,  if  animated 
with  the  breath  of  another  spirit,  as  it  stands,  we  conceive  it 
fitted  to  wield  a  far  more  commanding  influence  on  the  side  of 
Christianity  than  were  likely  to  come  from  the  ashes  of  its  con 
flagration.  But  never  will  it  recover  this  influence,  till  the 
spirit  of  the  olden  time  be  recalled — never,  till  what  is  now 
dreaded  by  the  majority  of  that  Church  as  fanaticism  come  again 
to  be  recognised  and  cherished  as  the  sound  faith  of  the  gospel 
— never,  till  what  they  now  nauseate  as  methodism  be  felt  as 
the  alone  instrument  that  can  either  moralize  the  people  in  time, 
or  make  them  meet  for  eternity. 

Our  reason  for  affirming  a  jealousy  of  the  popular  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  clergy,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Legislature,  is 
founded  on  an  examination  of  their  recent  Act  for  building,  and 
promoting  the  building  of,  additional  churches,  in  populous 
parishes.  Though  the  parliamentary  grant  for  this  object  is  so 
small  that,  for  a  great  national  effort,  it  must  be  extensively  aided 
by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people,  yet  the  will  of  the 
people  is  admitted  to  no  authority  in  the  nomination  of  the 
minister.  Their  contributions  are  looked  for  without  any  such 
equivalent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  being  provided  to  encour 
age  them.  When  the  erection  is  a  chapel  for  an  ecclesiastical 
district,  the  patronage  is  vested  either  in  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  or  the  chape]  is  to  be  patronized  in  such  a  way  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  patrons  of  the  parish  where  it  is  situated, 
in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners  for  carrying  the  act  into 
execution.  When  the  erection  is  a  new  parish  church,  then  its 
patronage  is  vested  in  the  patron  of  the  original  parish  from 
which  it  is  detached.  In  other  words,  patronage  is  to  have  as  great 
an  ascendency,  and  the  popular  will  to  be  of  as  little  legal  force  in 
counteracting  it,  with  the  new  churches,  as  with  the  present  ones  ; 
and  so  sensitive  is  the  aversion  to  any  limitation  upon  the  former 
element,  by  the  encroachment  of  the  latter,  that  when  a  clause  was 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  vesting  the  patronage  of 
new  churches  or  chapels  in  the  twelve  highest  subscribers,  where 
the  edifices  were  raised  wholly  by  subscription,  this  clause,  though 
supported  by  the  whole  evangelical  interest  in  Parliament,*  and 

*  Since  the  time  however  at  which  this  was  written,  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  of  1  William  IV.  cap.  38. 
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advocated  by  the  chiefs  of  Administration,  called  forth  a  prompt 
and  overbearing  majority,  who  instantly  put  it  down. 

Now  this  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  promote  the  building  of 
new  churches;  neither  is  it  the  way  to  secure  an  attendance 
upon  them,  after  they  are  built.  And  the  only  hopeful  circum 
stance  in  the  whole  of  this  national  provision  is,  that  the  stipend 
of  the  minister  is  paid  out  of  the  pew-rents  which  are  raised  from 
the  hearers.  This  will  compel  an  accommodation  to  the  popular 
taste,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  remark 
how  utterly  helpless  every  speculation  of  our  Legislature  is,  about 
the  revival  and  the  growth  of  public  virtue  in  our  land,  when 
thus  impeded  by  their  own  groundless  alarms ;  and  by  their 
utter  misconception  of  what  that  instrument  is,  by  which  people 
can  be  drawn  to  an  attendance  on  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  or 
of  what  that  Christianity  is  which  emanated  pure  from  the  mouth 
of  revelation,  and  which,  by  its  adaptation  to  human  want  and 
human  consciousness,  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  responding  move 
ment  from  the  multitude,  whenever  it  is  addressed  to  them. 

There  is  one  evil  that  has  ensued  upon  this  movement  of  the 
Legislature.  It  has  tended  to  fill  and  to  satisfy  the  public  ima 
gination,  and  thus  laid  an  arrest  upon  the  zeal  of  private  adven 
turers,  who  are  friendly  alike  to  the  cause  of  the  establishment 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  Previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Liverpool  erected  two  new  churches 
in  that  town,  after  having  negotiated  for  himself,  not  the  perma 
nent  right  of  patronage,  for  this  could  not  be  obtained,  but  the 
three  first  nominations  of  a  minister  to  each  of  them.  There 
was,  in  this  instance,  every  security  for  a  popular  exercise  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  The  zeal  which  prompted  the  undertaking 
was,  in  itself,  a  guarantee  for  the  appointment  of  acceptable  and 
effective  clergymen.  And,  besides,  as  the  seat-rents  were  to  form 
the  revenue  both  for  the  stipend  of  the  minister,  and  for  the  repair 
and  upholding  of  the  fabrics,  there  was  all  the  power  of  a  veto 
conceded,  by  the  arrangement  itself,  to  the  popular  voice.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  patriotic  and  enlightened  gentleman, 
after  having  so  materially  strengthened  the  interests  of  the  Esta 
blishment,  and  added  to  it  two  flourishing  congregations,  in  that 
great  commerical  town,  where  his  philanthropy  and  public  spirit 
have  so  much  distinguished  him,  has  just  been  indemnified  for 
the  expenses  of  his  most  benevolent  speculation,  by  its  actual 
returns.  This  is  a  most  important  fact,  in  as  far  as  it  indicates 
a  safe  and  likely  career  for  the  multiplication  of  religious  edifices 
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in  our  most  populous  and'unprovided  cities.*  And  would  magis 
trates,  on  the  one  hand,  concede  a  liberal  allowance  of  patronage  to 
subscribers,  we  doubt  not  that  wealthy  individuals,  on  the  other, 
both  ready  to  hazard  and  even  willing  to  lose  in  a  good  cause, 
would,  in  imitation  of  this  fine  example,  come  forth  in  sufficient 
strength,  to  second  the  designs  and  greatly  to  outrun  the  power 
of  Government,  in  forwarding  an  enterprise  so  closely  allied  with 
the  very  highest  objects  after  which  either  statesman  or  philan 
thropist  can  aspire. 

And  here  it  occurs  us  to  say,  that  had  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained 
the  perpetual  patronage  of  his  two  churches,  in  return  for  having 
erected  and  endowed  them,  the  right  would  have  descended,  by 
inheritance,  to  his  family,  and,  like  any  other  property,  been 
transferable  by  sale.  The  right  would  have  originated  most  legi 
timately,  and  been  transmitted  most  legitimately  ;  and  long,  per 
haps,  after  the  purely  Christian  object  which  it  subserved  at  first 
had  passed  out  of  remembrance,  would  it  be  assimilated,  in  its  cha 
racter  and  in  its  exercise,  to  any  other  private  right  of  church 
patronage  in  the  country.  We  know  not  in  how  far  the  actual 
patronage  in  our  land  has  taken  its  origin  and  its  descent  from 
the  liberality  of  pious  and  benevolent  founders ;  or  been  rendered 
to  great  proprietors,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  burden  of  church 
expenses  which  was  laid  upon  them.  But  when  we  think  for  what 
essential  purposes  this  right  may  be  acquired,  and  how  fairly  it 
maybe  appropriated  and  handed  down  in  families,  from  one  gene 
ration  to  another,  we  are  led  to  look  to  its  guidance  and  not  to  its 
overthrow,  for  any  great  Christian  reformation  of  the  churches  in 
our  land.  The  holders  of  this  important  right  will,  at  length, 
participate  in  the  growing  spirit  and  illumination  of  the  age  ;  and 
while  others  regard  patronage  as  the  great  instrument  of  the 
corruption  and  decline  of  Christianity,  we  trust  that,  under  the 
impulse  of  better  principles,  it  will,  at  length,  become  the  instru 
ment  of  its  revival. 

It  is  not  to  any  violent  demolition  in  the  existing  framework 
of  society,  that  we  look  for  the  impulse  which  is  to  regenerate 
our  nation.  The  actual  constitution,  whether  of  Church  or  State, 
is  a  piece  of  goodly  and  effective  mechanism,  were  the  living 
agents  who  work  it  animated  with  the  right  zeal  and  the  right 
principle.  And  sorry  should  we  be,  in  particular,  were  a  rashly 
innovating  hand  laid  upon  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  England. 

*  The  multiplication  will  not  be  carried  far  enough,  without  a  partial  or  in  many  instances 
a  total  endowment. 
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Even  the  affluence  of  its  higher  dignitaries,  so  obnoxious  to  the 
taste  of  some,  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  best  of  causes  ; 
and  through  it,  the  principle  of  deference  to  station,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  assumed  sturdiness,  every  man  feels  to  be  insuper 
able  within  him,  may  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 
We  envy  not  that  dissenter  hi-s  feelings,  who  would  not  bless 
God  and  rejoice,  in  the  progress  of  an  apostolical  Bishop  through 
his  diocese.  But  it  is  not  from  this  quarter  at  present,*  that  the 
glance  of  disapprobation  and  disdain  is  made  to  fall  upon  him. 
It  is  from  his  own  brethren,  we  fear,  on  the  episcopal  bench,  who 
if,  instead  of  lifting  upon  him  the  frown  of  a  hostile  countenance, 
were  to  go  and  do  likewise,  would  throne  their  Establishment  in 
the  affections  of  the  whole  population,  and,  by  the  resistless 
moral  force  which  lies  in  the  union  of  humble  worth  and  exalted 
condition,  would  cause  both  the  radicalism  and  infidelity  of  our 
land  to  hide  their  faces,  as  ashamed.  Wherever  the  good  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  assumes,  for  a  day,  the  office  of  humble  pastor,  in 
one  of  the  humblest  of  his  parishes,  he  leaves  an  unction  of  bless 
edness  behind  him  ;  and  the  amount  of  precious  fruit  that  springs 
from  such  an  itinerancy  of  love  and  evangelical  labour  is  beyond 
all  computation.  Such  a  mingling  with  the  people  as  this  would 
not  confound  ranks,  but  most  firmly  harmonize  them.  It  would 
sanctify  and  strengthen  all  the  bonds  of  society.  And  it  is  wretch 
ed  to  think  not  merely  of  sound  principle  being  thrown  aside,  but 
of  sound  policy  being  so  glaringly  traversed  by  the  derision  and 
the  discouragement  which  are  laid  on  all  the  activities  of  religious 
zeal — or,  that  they  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  English 
Church,  as  well  as  they  who  patronize  her,  should  have  been 
misled  into  the  imagination  that  her  security  lies  in  her  stillness 
— and  that,  should  the  warmth  of  restless  sectarianism  be,  in  any 
semblance  or  measure,  imported  into  her  bosom,  it  will  burn  up 
and  destroy  her. 

In  Scotland,  too,  there  is  a  law  of  patronage  now  firmly  esta 
blished,  and  now  almost  entirely  acquiesced  in  ;  and  there  are  few 
belonging  to  our  Church,  who  ever  think  of  disputing  the  right 
of  the  patron  to  the  nomination.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
diversity  of  understanding  about  the  line  which  separates  his 
right  from  the  right  of  the  Church.  He  can  nominate  ;  but  it 
would  startle  the  great  majority  of  our  clergy,  were  they  told, 
that  the  Church  can,  on  any  principle  which  seemeth  to  her  good, 
arrest  the  nominee.  The  Church  can,  on  any  ground  she 

*  We  greatly  fear,  however,  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  spirit  of  many  of  our  diasentere. 
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chooses,  lay  a  negative  on  any  man  whom  the  patron  chooses 
to  fix  upon.  It  is  her  part,  and  in  practice  she  has  ever  done 
so,  to  sit  in  judgment  over  every  individual  nomination.  There 
are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  patron  might,  through  the  in 
dividual  whom  he  nominates,  throw  corruption  into  the  bosom  of 
our  Establishment ;  and  we  would  give  up  our  best  securities, 
we  would  reduce  our  office  as  constitutional  guardians  of  the 
Church,  to  a  degrading  mockery,  were  we  to  act  as  if  there 
was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  look  helplessly  on,  and  to  lament  that 
there  was  no  remedy.  The  remedy  is  most  completely  within 
ourselves.  We  can  take  a  look  at  the  presentee  ;  arid  if  there  be 
anything  whatever,  whether  in  his  talents,  or  in  his  character,  or 
in  his  other  engagements,  or  in  that  moral  barrier  which  the 
general  dislike  of  a  parish  would  raise  against  his  usefulness,  and 
so  render  him  unfit,  in  our  judgment,  for  labouring  in  that  por 
tion  of  the  vineyard,  we  can  set  aside  the  nomination,  and  call 
on  the  patron  to  look  out  for  another  presentee.  It  is  the  patron 
who  ushers  the  presentee  into  our  notice  ;  but  the  fitness  of  the 
person  for  the  parish  is  a  question  which  lies  solely  and  su 
premely  at  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

For  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  it  has  been  contended  that  her  judgment  on  the  fitness  of 
the  presentee  is  restricted  to  the  mere  question  of  his  moral  and 
literary  qualifications.  But  she  has  often  taken  a  far  wider 
range  of  cognizance  than  this,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  from  widening  that  range  to  any  extent  she  will.  Previous 
to  the  enactment  of  that  law  which,  with  all  the  formalities,  has 
recently  been  established,  and  by  which  a  Professor  in  a  uni 
versity  is  declared  incapable  of  holding  a  country  parish,  there 
was  the  case  of  a  Professor,  who  had  received  a  presentation  to 
such  a  parish,  brought  up  for  the  decision  of  the  General  As 
sembly.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  majority  of  five,  he  was  found  a 
competent  person  for  the  charge  ;  but,  had  three  of  these  five 
voted  differently,  the  holder  of  the  presentation  would  have  given 
it  up  as  a  lost  cause ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  entered  into  the 
conception  of  the  patron  that  anything  remained  for  him  but  to 
issue  a  new  presentation  in  behalf  of  some  other  individual. 
The  incompetency  of  the  presentee  would  thus  have  been  de 
clared,  and  on  a  ground  altogether  different  from  that  of  moral 
or  literary  qualification.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Church  is  not  at 
all  limited  to  particular  grounds.  She  is  at  liberty  to  decide  on 
any  principle  she  may  ;  and,  instead  of  departing  from  her  char- 
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acter,  will,  in  fact,  dignify  and  adorn  it  by  admitting  every 
principle  connected  with  the  religious  good  of  the  people  into  her 
deliberations.  She  can  set  aside  any  presentee,  and  that  gener 
ally  on  the  principle  that  it  is  not  for  the  cause  of  edification  that 
his  presentation  should  be  sustained.  More  particularly  she  has 
often,  in  the  course  of  her  bygone  history,  judged  it  inexpedient 
to  settle  a  presentee,  in  the  face  of  violent  dislike  and  opposition 
from  the  people  ;  and,  on  this  principle  alone,  has  laid  her  veto 
upon  his  presentation,  without  any  reference  to  the  moral  or 
literary  qualifications  of  the  holder  of  it. 

There  is,  with  many,  a  confusion  of  principle  upon  this  subject, 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  aggravated  by  a  case  which  occurred 
twice  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  which,  after  that  the 
General  Assembly  had  set  aside  a  presentee  nominated  by  one 
claimant  to  the  patronage,  and  authorized  the  settlement  of  one 
who  was  nominated  by  another,  the  former  was  found  entitled, 
by  the  civil  court,  to  retain  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  But  this 
decision  of  the  civil  court,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  founded 
solely  and  exclusively  on  the  legal  right  of  the  claimants  to  the 
patronage.  The  minister  who  was  actually  inducted  was  de 
prived  of  the  stipend  attached  to  his  office,  but  just  because  his 
presentation  was  found  to  be  invalid.  It  is  no  exception  what 
ever  to  the  principle  which  we  have  just  affirmed,  that  a  case 
can  be  quoted  of  a  clergyman  not  having  a  right  to  the  emolu 
ments  of  his  charge,  who  had  the  authority  of  the  Church  for  his 
settlement,  but  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  presentation. 
The  only  case,  in  point,  against  it  would  be  that  of  a  clergyman 
having  a  good  presentation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  having 
the  authority  of  the  Church  for  his  settlement,  and  enjoying, 
nevertheless,  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  And  if  no  such  case  can 
be  alleged,  saving,  perhaps,  in  days  of  persecution  and  violence, 
it  would  appear  that  the  authority  of  the  Church,  not  responsible 
certainly  for  her  decisions  to  any  power  existing  without  the 
limits  of  her  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  just  as  indispensable  to 
the  valid  settlement  of  a  minister,  as  is  a  deed  of  presentation. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  two  essential  circumstances  which 
must  meet  together,  ere  a  preacher  can  be  ordained  to  the  charge 
of  a  parish.  He  must  have  a  presentation  from  the  legal  holder 
of  the  patronage  ;  and  he  must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Pres 
bytery  to  which  the  parish  belongs,  or  of 'its  superior  church 
judicatories.  As  the  matter  actually  stands,  the  first  circum 
stance  is  indispensable ;  nor  we  can  we  proceed  to  ordain  a 
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preacher  to  the  charge  of  a  parish,  till  he  come  to  us  with  a  valid 
presentation ;  and  few  are  the  members  of  our  Establishment 
who  would  hold  it  advisable  to  oppose  the  right  of  patronage. 
But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  other  circumstance  is 
equally  indispensable — that,  as  the  matter  has  ever  stood,  from 
the  infancy  of  our  being  as  a  Church,  and  as  the  matter  stands 
at  this  very  hour,  there  must,  previous  to  his  ordination,  be  the 
concurrence  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  we  know  not  a  single  instance, 
in  our  day,  of  a  minister  being  suffered  by  law  to  officiate  and  to 
draw  the  emoluments  of  his  living,  in  the  face  of  the  right  of 
patronage  exercised  against  him  ;  so  neither  do  we  know  a 
single  instance  of  a  minister  being  forced  upon  a  parish — we  shall 
not  say  in  the  face  of  the  people,  but — in  the  face  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  power ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  settlement  where  the 
preacher  did  riot  enter  upon  his  charge  with  the  sanction  of  our 
votes,  and  under  the  canopy  of  our  majorities. 

The  right  of  a  veto  by  the  Presbytery  on  every  presentation, 
when  they  judge  there  is  a  defect  in  the  moral  or  literary  quali 
fications  of  the  presentee,  is  conceded  on  all  hands.  When  they 
pass  a  veto  on  any  other  plea,  however,  their  sentence,  it  would 
appear,  must  be  borne  upwards  by  appeal  to  the  General  As 
sembly,  and  may  be  decided  there,  on  any  principle  which  shall 
seem  good  unto  that  venerable  Court.*  They  may  put  their 
conclusive  veto  on  any  presentation,  for  any  reason,  or,  if  they 
choose,  for  no  reason  at  all.  Even  though  there  should  be  mani 
fest  injustice  in  their  decision,  there  exists  not,  without  the  limits 
of  the  Church,  any  one  legal  or  constitutional  provision  against 
such  a  possibility.  The  only  security,  in  fact,  is  that  a  Church 
so  constituted  as  ours  will  not  be  unjust.  At  all  events,  the 
matter  could  not  be  mended,  by  carrying  the  question  without 
the  limits  of  the  Church's  jurisdiction,  and  so  carrying  the  chance 
of,  at  least,  as  great  error  and  injustice  along  with  it,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  reasons  on  which  the  General  Assembly  passed 
sentence  were  brought  under  the  review  of  a  civil  judicatory. 
But  in  truth  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  transition.  The  power 
of  a  veto  on  every  presentation,  and  without  responsibility  at 
any  bar  but  that  of  public  opinion,  is  by  all  law  and  practice 
vested  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  this  country.  And 

*  Appendix  to  Sir  Harry  MoncrehTs  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  p.  424.  The  reader  will  find,  in 
this  Appendix,  an  able  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  whole  question,  done  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  the  Reverend  Baronet,  whose  talents  and  force  of  character  have 
ehed  a  brightness  over  that  Church,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  minister. 
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in  these  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  borne  that,  with  a  power  so 
ample,  we  are  tamely  to  surrender  it  to  the  single  operation  of 
another  power  not  more  firmly  established,  and  not  more  uni 
formly  indispensable  than  our  own  ?  Are  we,  whose  business  it 
is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  provide  for  the 
good  of  edification,  and  who,  if  we  would  only  make  use  of  the 
rights  with  which  we  are  invested,  could,  in  fact,  subordinate 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Establishment  to  our  own  independ 
ent  views  of  expediency — are  we,  as  if  struck  by  paralysis,  to 
sit  helplessly  down  under  the  fancied  omnipotence  of  a  deed  of 
patronage?  So  soon  as  the  majority  in  our  Church  shall 
revert  to  the  principle  of  its  not  being  generally  for  the  good  of 
edification,  that  a  presentee,  when  unsupported  by  the  concur 
rence  of  the  parish,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  charge  of  it,  there 
is  no  one  earthly  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  nullifying  his  presen 
tation,  and  making  it  as  absolutely  void  and  powerless  as  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper.  We  are  not  now  contending  for  the  right  and 
authority  of  a  call  from  the  people,  but  for  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  admit  the  will  or  taste  of  the  people  as  an  element 
into  her  deliberations  on  the  question,  Whether  a  given  presenta 
tion  shall  be  sustained  or  not  ?  and  of  deciding  this  question  just 
as  she  shall  find  cause.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  length 
ened  contest  which  has  taken  place  between  the  rights  of  the 
patrons  and  of  the  people,  the  Church,  by  giving  all  to  the  former 
and  taking  all  from  the  latter,  and  in  such  a  way,  too,  as  to 
establish  a  kind  of  practical  and  unquestioned  supremacy  to  a 
mere  deed  of  presentation,  has,  in  fact,  bartered  away  her  own 
privileges,  and  sunk  into  a  state  of  dormancy  the  power  with 
which  she  herself  is  essentially  invested,  to  sit  as  the  final  and 
irreversible  umpire  on  every  such  question  that  is  submitted  to 
her. 

But  the  Church  has  given  away  nothing  that  she  cannot  re 
call.  If  there  be  at  this  moment  an  entire  independence  of 
patrons  upon  the  people,  this  is  a  temporary  grant  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  an  authority  that  can  at  any  time  rescind  it. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  right  of  patronage  and  a  principle 
of  deference  to  the  popular  taste,  what  was  the  theatre  of  the 
contest  ? — the  General  Assembly.  Where  was  it  that  patronage 
won  her  victory '? — in  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  Establish 
ment.  To  what  do  the  holders  of  patronage  owe  the  practical 
sovereignty  which,  for  half  a  century,  has  been  conceded  to  those 
rights  by  which  they  proudly  think  to  overrule  the  deliberations 

VOL.  x.  K 
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of  clergymen  ? — why,  to  the  votes  of  clergymen.  The  vote  of 
such  an  unrestricted  supremacy  to  the  right  of  patronage  was 
not  extorted  from  us  by  any  legal  necessity,  but  was  the  fruit  of 
our  own  voluntary  deliberations ;  and  the  good  of  the  Church 
was  or  ought  to  have  been  the  principle  which  influenced  them. 
Other  views  of  the  good  of  the  church  may  again  lead  to  other 
conclusions.  And,  in  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted  right  to 
sustain  or  to  refuse,  upon  ecclesiastical  grounds,  any  presentation 
that  is  offered,  we  may  again  come  to  regard,  as  of  old,  the 
acceptable  talents  of  the  presentee,  and  the  number  of  signatures 
to  his  call,  and  the  station  or  character  of  those  who  have  thus 
testified  their  concurrence  in  his  appointment,  to  be  just  as  essen 
tial  elements  of  the  question  before  us,  as  either  his  moral  or 
literary  qualifications. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  clergy 
who  cleave  to  the  Establishment,  in  spite  of  all  the  partial  cor 
ruptions  that  sectarianism  has  alleged  against  her.  They  see  in 
the  bosom  of  their  own  church  an  open  avenue  to  every  desir 
able  reformation.  They  honestly  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
better  range  of  Christian  usefulness  to  be  found,  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  than  within  her  walls — and  that  a  man  of 
principle  and  zeal,  when  backed  by  the  independence  which  she 
confers,  and  shielded  about  by  the  amplitude  of  her  securities 
and  her  power,  stands  on  the  highest  of  all  vantage-ground,  for 
the  work  of  honest  and  faithful  ministrations.  They  trust  that 
she  is  the  destined  instrument  for  the  preservation  and  the  re 
vival  of  Christianity  in  our  land — and  would  tremble  for  her 
overthrow,  as  the  severest  blow  that,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
island,  could  be  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  And  when 
either  patrons  or  people  are  in  the  wrong,  let  us  never  see  the 
day  when  the  cause  shall  be  committed  to  any  but  to  those 
whom  the  wisdom  of  the  country  has  raised  above  the  tempta 
tions  of  dependence ;  and  who  can  clear  their  unfaltering  way, 
alike  unmoved  by  the  smile  of  grandeur  or  by  the  frown  of  a 
sometimes  deluded  population. 

But  we  forget  that,  after  all,  it  will  not  be  primarily  by  any 
triumph  gotten  on  the  field  of  public  controversy,  that  an  accom 
modation  will  at  length  be  brought  about  between  the  measures 
of  the  patrons  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Ere  the  majority 
of  our  church  be  desirous  of  such  an  accommodation,  there  must 
be  a  great  revolution  of  sentiment  among  them,  about  the 
deference  that  is  due  to  the  popular  understanding ;  and  this 
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will  imply  a  similar  revolution  among  men  of  power  and  in 
telligence  in  the  country  at  large.  Should  it  come  at  length  to 
be  a  general  recognition  with  the  clergy,  that,  bating  a  few  ex 
crescences,  popular  Christianity  is  indeed  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  only  system  of  doctrine  which  can 
either  regenerate  the  people  for  heaven,  or  reform  them  into  the 
sober  and  patriotic  virtues  of  the  present  world — this  will  also 
be  a  general  recognition  with  the  reading  and  reflecting  classes 
of  the  community.  And  thus  it  will  not  be  upon  an  arena  of 
litigation  that  the  vox  populi  will  struggle  its  way  to  that 
ascendency  which,  in  matters  of  religion,  we  conceive  to  be  so 
highly  due  to  it.  It  will  arrive  more  surely  and  more  pacifically 
at  this  result,  by  the  silent  progress  of  a  common  and  harmoniz 
ing  sentiment  among  those  various  classes  who  wont  to  set 
themselves  in  battle  array,  and  debate  their  conflicting  preten 
sions,  with  all  the  keenness  which  opposite  views  and  opposite 
interests  could  inspire.  Patrons  will  come  at  length  to  see  that 
the  most  acceptable  offering  at  the  shrine  of  popularity  is  also 
the  best  offering  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism :  and  government 
will  not  fail  in  time  to  understand  that  the  quick  and  sensitive 
tact  of  the  people,  in  theology,  to  which  so  little  indulgence  has 
hitherto  been  given,  so  far  from  being  in  any  degree  allied  to 
that  appetite  for  disturbance  which  endangers  a  nation,  is,  in 
fact,  the  longing  of  man's  diseased  moral  nature  for  that  doc 
trine  which  brings  in  its  train  the  righteousness  that  exalteth  a 
nation. 

With  the  great  majority  of  dissenters,  the  appointment  of 
ministers  is  by  popular  election.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  more 
or  less  extended,  however,  being  sometimes  vested  in  the  sitters 
of  a  congregation ;  at  other  times,  restricted  to  the  members  of 
it,  or  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  ordinances ;  and,  in 
no  small  number  of  instances,  being  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
proprietors  or  trustees,  who  own  the  chapel,  and  bind  them 
selves  to  defray,  from  the  proceeds  of  it,  all  the  expenses  of  the 
concern. 

We  do  not  hold  the  last  of  these  arrangements  to  be  different, 
in  point  of  effect,  from  either  of  the  two  former.  It  affords,  no 
doubt,  the  example  of  a  patronage  shared  among  so  many  indi 
viduals,  but  still  of  a  patronage  controlled  by  the  hearers,  and 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  popular  will.  It  is  the  obvious 
arid  direct  interest  of  the  electors,  to  fix  on  the  man  who,  by 
his  talents  and  doctrine,  shall  secure  a  full  attendance  upon  his 
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ministrations ;  and  so  secure  at  least  a  sufficient  rental  for 
meeting  all  the  engagements.  This  state  of  things  is  tanta 
mount  to  a  right  of  patronage  vested  in  the  few,  with  the  power 
of  a  veto  on  each  nomination  vested  in  the  many — a  power 
which  will  be  exercised  on  each  successive  appointment,  till  that 
one  individual  is  brought  forward,  in  whom  the  patronage  and 
the  popularity  come  to  an  adjustment  with  each  other.  This, 
perhaps,  is  a  simpler  and  better  process  for  arriving  at  the  re 
sult  of  an  acceptable  minister,  than  where  the  power  of  originat 
ing  each  his  own  candidate  is  spread  over  the  whole  multitude, 
and  the  proceedings  may  come  at  length  to  be  marked  with  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  that  often  attend  the  business  of  a  large 
popular  assembly.  And  we  apprehend,  that  with  a  patronage  under 
this  kind  of  influence,  the  business  of  each  appointment  may  not 
only  be  conducted  in  a  style  of  greater  smoothness  and  facility ; 
but  that  as  zealous  and  able  and  faithful  ministers  would  be  pro 
vided,  as  under  a  constitution  of  things  where  each  individual 
sitter  had  a  direct  and  personal  share  in  the  positive  nomi 
nation. 

And  after  all,  it  must  often  happen  that,  even  under  the  most 
democratic  economy  of  a  congregation,  the  minister  virtually  ob 
tains  his  office  by  the  appointment  of  the  few,  and  only  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  many.  In  every  assemblage  of  human 
beings,  this  is  the  method  by  which  all  their  proceedings  are 
really  carried  forward.  The  ascendency  of  worth,  or  talent,  or 
station,  or  some  other  natural  influence,  is  ever  sure  to  vest  the 
power  of  originating  in  the  few,  and  to  leave  nothing  with  the 
many  but  the  power  of  a  veto ;  nay,  even,  in  many  instances,  to 
disarm  them  of  that  power.  The  work  of  choosing  their  minister, 
in  a  dissenting  congregation,  is,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  great  ma 
jority  of  instances,  most  wisely  and  most  peaceably  conducted. 
But,  on  looking  to  principles  as  well  as  to  forms,  we  have  as 
little  doubt  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the  appointment  is  the 
result  of  a  harmonized  meeting  between  what  may  be  called  a 
virtual  deed  of  patronage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  a 
negative,  on  the  other.  And,  amid  all  the  sturdy  opposition 
there  is  to  the  Church,  on  the  score  of  what  has  been  felt  as 
the  most  corrupt  and  pernicious  of  her  grievances,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  method  of  proceeding,  even  under  the  most 
popular  constitutions  of  a  chapel,  resolves  itself  effectually  into  a 
modified  patronage. 

And  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Establishment  may 
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be  in  circumstances  of  as  great  advantage  as  Dissenterism,  for 
having  her  Church  patronage  so  modified,  as  that  ,the  popular 
voice  shall  have  its  right  degree  of  ascendency,  in  the  appoint 
ment  of  ministers.  Whensoever  the  holders  of  patronage  shall 
come  to  appreciate  aright  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
evangelical  system,  this  of  itself  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
a  modified  patronage.  And  whensoever  the  Church  shall  re 
sume  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  belongs  to  her,  of 
giving  effect  to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  on  every  in 
dividual  nomination,  this  will  re-instate  that  negative,  in  all  its 
force,  which  would  restrain  patronage,  as  far  as  we  hold  it  to  be 
desirable.  And,  in  all  cases  where  the  revenue  from  seat-rents 
is  of  importance  to  the  patron,  as  in  great  towns,  this  forms  a 
strong  security  for  the  popular  exercise  of  the  right.  And,  as  in 
the  building  of  new  churches,  it  is  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  which  furnishes  the  means  for  the  endowment  of  them, 
we  cannot  extend  the  Establishment,  without  extending  the 
cause  of  popular  Christianity,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  in 
stances  in  which  we  shall  have  an  accommodation  between  the 
choice  of  the  patrons  and  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Upon  this  last  circumstance,  indeed,  we  hold  ourselves  entitled 
to  found  the  following  observation.  Let  the  patronage  of  the 
existing  churches  in  our  Establishment  be  as  corrupt  as  it  may, 
every  additional  church  that  is  built  and  endowed,  on  the  pro 
duce  of  its  seat-rents,  has,  by  its  very  constitution,  a  security  for 
the  right  and  popular  exercise  of  its  patronage.  However  the 
right  of  nomination  may  be  vested,  there  is  a  virtual  control 
with  the  hearers,  which  will  necessitate  the  patrons  towards 
acceptable  and  evangelical  clergymen.  Whatever  disadvantages 
may  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment,  when  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  Dissent,  in  respect  of  the  state  of  its 
patronage, — they  vanish  altogether,  in  reference  to  new  erections  ; 
and,  standing  upon  equal  ground  in  this  one  particular,  the  only 
remaining  question  is — Which  of  the  two  is  most  fitted  to  over 
take  the  necessities  of  our  unprovided  population  ?  We  have 
already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  reason  why,  after  that  dis- 
senterism  has  lavished  all  her  resources  on  the  task,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  the  population  have  so  grown  and  multiplied  be 
yond  her,  that  in  our  large  cities,  one  half,  at  least,  of  the 
labouring  classes  are,  in  respect  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
in  a  state  of  practical  heathenism  ;  and  why  no  expedient  appears 
so  likely  to  provide  for  this  sore  destitution,  as  Established 
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Churches,  with  local  territories  having  a  preference  for  seats 
assigned  to  them.  And  we  do  not  feel  restrained  from  urging 
this  expedient  by  any  alleged  corruption  respecting  the  patron 
age  of  the  Establishment ;  for,  in  as  far  as  the  new  erections  are 
concerned,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  popular  influence  to  over 
rule  the  nomination.  And  for  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  do  we  look  to  the  Establishment,  in  both  countries,  as 
the  likeliest. instrument  for  recalling  a  degenerate  people  to  the 
faith  and  habits  of  a  Christian  land.* 

Still,  it  is  well  for  a  country  that  Dissenters  do  their  utter 
most.  They  are  right  to  extend  their  interest  and  their  ascen 
dency  as  far  as  they  can  ;  and  to  make  as  deep  an  impression  on 
the  outcast  and  alienated  mass  of  our  population  as  possible. 
The  very  jealousy  that  they  awaken  among  the  fiery  and  alarmed 
bigots  of  our  Establishment  is,  of  itself,  a  salutary  principle. 
And  we  doubt  not  that,  to  the  good  of  their  own  direct  exertions, 
they  have  added  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  by  the  wholesome  reaction  to  which,  through 
them,  the  Church  has  been  stimulated.  It  is  our  part  to  rejoice 
that  Christ  has  been  more  preached  in  the  Church,  by  their 

*  In  addition  to  all  the  argument  that  we  have  alleged  for  the  influence  and  utility  of 
religious  establishments,  on  the  ground  of  locality,  we  shall  subj  oin  a  reason  that  comes  with 
greater  delicacy  from  the  mouth  of  a  Dissenter.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  Baxter, 
•who,  if  second  to  any,  was  only  second  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  among  the  English  Nonconfor 
mists  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  race  of  men  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  glories  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  Christianity  in  our  island : — 

"  If  you  love  the  common  good  of  England,  do  your  best  to  keep  up  sound  and  serious 
religion  in  the  public  parish  churches;  and  be  not  guilty  of  anything  that  shall  bring 
the  chief  interest  of  religion  into  private  assemblies  of  men  merely  tolerated,  if  you  can 
avoid  it. 

"  Indeed,  in  a  time  of  plague's  epidemical  infection,  tolerated  churches  may  be  the  best 
preservatives  of  religion,  as  it  was  in  the  first  300  years,  and  in  the  Arian  reign,  and  under 
Popery.  But  when  sound  and  serious  religion  is  owned  by  the  magistrates,  tolerated 
churches  are  but  as  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  must  not  be  the  receptacle  of  all  the  health 
ful.  And,  doubtless,  if  the  Papists  can  but  get  the  Protestant  interest  over  into  prohibited 
or  tolerated  conventicles  (as  they  will  call  them,)  theyhave  more  than  half  overcome  it,and 
will  not  doubt  to  use  it  next  as  they  do  in  France,  and  by  one  turn  more  to  cast  it  out. 
The  countenance  of  authority  will  go  far  with  the  vulgar  against  all  the  scruples  that  men 
of  conscience  stick  at,  and  they  will  mostly  go  to  the  allowed  churches,  whoever  is  there. 
Let  us,  therefore,  lose  no  possession  that  we  can  justly  get,  nor  be  guilty  of  disgracing  the 
honest  Conformists,  but  do  all  we  can  to  keep  up  their  reputation  for  the  good  of  soula. 
They  see  not  matters  of  difference  through  the  same  glass  that  we  do.  They  think  us  un 
warrantably  scrupulous.  We  think  the  matter  of  their  sins  to  be  very  groat.  But  we  know 
that  before  God  the  degree  of  guilt  is  much  according  to  the  degree  of  men's  negligence  or 
unwillingness  to  know  the  truth,  or  to  obey  it.  And  prejudice,  education,  and  converse, 
maketh  great  difference  on  men's  apprehensions.  Charity  must  not  reconcile  us  to  sin,  but 
there  is  no  end  of  uncharitable  censuring  each  other." 
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means,  even  though,  in  some  instances,  it  may  have  been  of 
contention.  They  have  poured  a  fresh  zeal  into  the  bosom  of 
our  Establishment,  and  done  something  to  guide  and  to  purify 
the  exercise  of  its  patronage.  It  were  well,  if,  in  every  portion 
of  the  land,  they  could  supplement  all  that  is  corrupt  or  defec 
tive  in  our  national  churches.  Could  such  an  arm  of  intolerance 
be  lifted  up,  in  any  country,  as  to  crush  the  energy  of  noncon 
formists,  that  would  be  the  country  where  the  purest  Establish 
ment  on  earth  were  sure  to  languish  into  indolence,  or  to  gather 
upon  it  the  mould  of  spiritual  decay.  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
we  hold  the  best  ecclesiastical  system  for  a  kingdom,  to  be  a 
publicly  endowed  Church  on  the  one  hand,  keeping  pace,  in  its 
extent,  with  the  growth  of  the  population ;  and  an  altogether 
free,  unshackled  dissenterism  on  the  other,  without  one  civil 
disability,  or  one  stigma  of  degradation,  however  light  and  lenient 
it  may  be,  affixed  to  the  profession  of  it. 

And  we  have  only  one  word  more  to  our  political  rulers  upon 
this  subject.  We  are  most  thoroughly  aware  of  the  association 
that  obtains  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  between  dissent  and 
democracy  ;  and  that,  under  this  feeling,  they  not  only  look  with 
a  hard  and  suspicious  eye  upon  nonconformity,  but  would  resist 
every  assimilation  to  any  of  its  features,  on  the  part  of  the  Estab 
lishment.  The  evidences  are  innumerable,  that  the  association 
is,  in  the  main,  unfounded.  Among  others  we  appeal  to  the 
charges  issued  in  November  1819,  by  the  Methodist  body,  against 
political  disaffection,  when  Eadicalism  was  at  its  height ;  and  to 
the  known  fact,  that  individual^  were  excluded  from  the  mem 
bership  of  their  churches,  for  the  single  offence  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  seditious.  But  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  all, 
and  one  that  comes  immediately  under  the  eye  of  our  statesmen, 
is  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  an  investigation  into  the 
habit  and  condition  of  those  who  are  apprehended  for  seditious 
practices.  We  understand  that,  about  three  years  ago,  when 
such  apprehensions  were  numerous,  there  was  not  among  them 
the  case  of  one  individual,  who  was  a  member  of  any  of  the 
great  dissenting  bodies  in  our  kingdom.  And  it  will  be  found, 
we  venture  to  say,  in  every  season  of  political  alarm,  when  such 
apprehensions  are  called  for,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  neither  the  guilt  of  disaffection,  nor  even  the  suspicion 
of  it,  has  brought  down  this  kind  of  visitation  at  least  on  a  re 
gular  member  of  any  of  the  evangelical  denominations  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  great  majority,  in  fact,  belong  to  those  outcasts 
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from  the  word  and  ordinances,  who  associate  themselves  with  no 
body  of  worshippers  at  all ;  and  the  question  comes  to  be,  Why 
were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  empty  churches  of  the 
Establishment?  This  matter  suggests  whole  volumes  of  argu 
ment  and  reproof  to  statesmen.  And  it  is  right  that  they  should 
know  the  real  origin  of  those  troubles  which  most  embarrass 
them.  It  does  not  lie  with  Dissenters,  who  are  innocent  of  it 
all ;  but  it  lies  with  their  own  careless  and  corrupt  patronage. 
Were  the  Church  of  England  rightly  extended  and  rightly  pa 
tronized,  there  would  be  neither  sedition  nor  plebeian  infidelity  in 
the  land.  And  thus,  in  the  eye  of  one  who  connects  an  ultimate 
effect  with  its  real  though  unseen  cause,  the  whole  host  of 
Kadicalism  may  have  been  summoned  into  being  by  the  very 
Government  that  sent  forth  her  forces  to  destroy  it ;  and  fierce 
ministerial  clergymen,  though  they  mean  not  so,  may,  each  from 
his  own  parish,  have  contributed  his  quota  to  this  mass  of  dis 
affection  ;  and,  ascending  from  the  men  of  subaltern  influence, 
that  Bishop,  whose  measures  have  alienated  from  the  Church 
the  whole  popular  feeling  of  his  diocese,  instead  of  a  captain  of 
fifties,  may  virtually  though  unwittingly  be  a  captain  of  thou 
sands,  in  the  camp  of  that  very  rebellion  which  would  sweep, 
did  it  triumph,  the  existence  of  his  order  from  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
to  complete  the  picture  of  this  sore  and  infatuating  blindness,  if 
there  be  one  individual  in  the  Cabinet,  whose  pernicious  ascen 
dency  it  is,  that  has  diverted  away  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
from  the  only  men  who  can  christianize  and  conciliate  the  peo 
ple,  he,  in  all  moral  and  substantial  estimation,  is  the  generalis 
simo  in  this  treasonable  warfare  against  the  rights  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  monarchy. 

But  we  believe  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  are  the 
city  rulers,  who  are  the  patrons  of  city  churches ;  and  the  post 
they  fill  is,  therefore,  one  of  great  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  empire.  It  is  under  them  that  there  exists  the 
most  fearful  deficiency  in  the  means  of  religious  instruction  ;  and 
it  is,  of  course,  throughout  the  mighty  hosts  over  which  they 
preside,  that  violence,  and  profligacy,  and  all  the  elements  of 
moral  and  political  mischief  are  ever  sure  to  be  most  copiously 
engendered.  They  have  the  power,  however,  of  counteraction 
in  their  own  hands ;  and  were  their  eyes  once  opened  to  the 
influence  of  locality,  when  combined  with  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  parishes,  and  a  pure  exercise  of  patronage,  they  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that,  under  a  steady  and  well-principled  course 
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of  management,  the  neglected  myriads  of  a  city  might  come,  at 
length,  to  change  the  ferocity  of  their  aspect  for  the  moral  and 
pacific  cast  of  a  country  population.  There  is  the  very  same 
nature  on  which  to  operate  with  both  ;  and  there  is  not  one  dis 
trict,  however  wild  and  outlandish  at  present,  and  though  teem 
ing  with  families  in  the  coarsest  style  of  dissipated  and  worthless 
plebeianism,  that  would  not  experience  a  speedy  transformation, 
were  certain  practicable  facilities  opened  for  admitting  them  to 
the  church  of  a  laborious  minister,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  securing 
for  them,  through  the  week,  the  unwearied  and  ever-plying 
attentions  of  the  same  individual.  When  he  once  found  his 
way  to  a  residing  eldership,  he  would  find  himself  elevated  to 
a  tenfold  ascendency  over  them  ;  and  without  romantic  effort 
(for  if  this  were  requisite,  the  whole  were  fruitless  Utopianism) 
might  he  bring  his  densely  peopled  vineyard  under  all  the 
blandness  of  a  village  economy.  They  are  the  principle  of 
locality  which  has  been  so  little  adverted  to,  and  the  preference 
of  the  parishioners  to  the  sittings  of  their  own  church  which  is 
still  so  provokingly  disregarded  by  our  administrators,  and  the 
moderate  extent  of  parishes  which  may  at  length  be  attained  by 
terms  of  liberal  encouragement  held  out  to  the  subscribers  for 
new  churches,  on  the  part  of  magistrates — these  are  the  simple 
elements  out  of  which  a  sufficient  mechanism  may  be  reared  for 
regenerating  even  the  most  unwieldy  metropolis  ;*  and,  lastly, 
to  animate  this  mechanism  with  a  right  spirit  and  principle  of 
vitality,  let  our  city  patrons  be  no  longer  disdainful  of  conced 
ing  their  favours  to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  religious  honesty,  as  it  in  general  is,  will  it  almost 
always  be  sure  to  direct  their  regards  to  the  most  zealous  and 
devoted  labourers. 

We  have  already  said  enough  of  locality  and  patronage,  and 
the  preference  for  seats  to  parishioners  ;  but,  on  the  topic  of  lessen 
ing  the  extent  of  parishes  by  new  erections,  we  would  again  re 
cur  to  the  example  at  Liverpool,  as  a  proof  how  much  may  be 
done,  without  putting  to  hazard  the  funds  of  the  corporation. 
If,  for  the  encouragement  of  private  adventurers,  magistrates 
will  not  allow  a  perpetual  right  of  patronage,  they  may,  at  least, 
allow  that  right  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  successive  nominations.  In  this  way,  without  ex 
pense  to  the  town,  may  they  obtain  an  immediate  extension  of 

*  On  reviewing  this  whole  composition,  the  author  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  element 
of  a  low  seat-rent  did  not  enter  sufficiently  into  his  computations. 
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churches,  and  an  ultimate  extension  of  their  own  patronage.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  subscribers  will  pay  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  a  new  church,  if  others  are  forthwith  to 
patronize  it.  But  should  they  be  permitted  to  hold,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  their  own  hands,  a  security  for  popular  appointments, 
they  would  not  only  feel  themselves  prompted  to  this  enterprise 
of  benevolence,  by  a  hope  of  indemnification  from  the  seat-rents, 
but  also  by  the  hope  of  a  fulfilment  to  their  own  wishes,  in  the 
increase  of  useful  and  acceptable  clergy.  If  one  individual  has 
done  so  much  in  Liverpool,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the 
efforts  of  a  great  Christian  public,  in  the  cause  ?  And  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  expedient,  by  which  so  speedy  and  effectual 
an  enlargement  of  church  accommodation,  in  populous  towns, 
can  be  arrived  at. 

And  there  is  one  circumstance  which  may  dishearten  this  pro 
cess  at  the  outset,  and  which  it  were,  therefore,  well  to  under 
stand  and  be  prepared  for.  The  people  of  every  new  parish 
should  have  the  preference  for  seats  in  their  own  church.  But 
there  will  generally  be  a  disappointment,  if  it  be  thought  that 
this  preference  is  to  be  extensively  taken.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  great  object  of  extending  the  church  accommodation  in  cities 
is,  not  to  meet  the  demand  that  already  exists,  but  to  create  a 
taste  and  a  habit  which  have  now  fallen  into  desuetude.  It  is 
altogether  a  reclaiming  process ;  and  more  for  the  inspiration  of 
a  right  appetite  that  is  not  yet  felt,  than  for  the  gratification  of 
one  which  is  already  astir,  and  in  quest  of  instruction.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  possible  that,  at  the  outset,  there  may  be  a  very 
meagre  demand  for  the  sittings  of  the  new  fabric,  in  the  appro 
priate  district  itself;  in  which  case,  after  the  preference  has  been 
held  out  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  competition  should 
be  thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  at  large.  And 
here  lie  the  charm  and  the  might  of  locality — that  the  minister, 
by  concentrating  his  attention  upon  the  families  that  reside  in 
it,  will  soon  stir  up  a  reaction  among  them  towards  the  place  of 
his  Sabbath  ministrations  ;  and  he  will  excite  a  growing  demand 
for  seats,  that  will  soon  press  hard  upon  the  vacancies  which 
occur ;  and,  by  the  simple  regulation  of  continuing  the  rule  of 
preference  to  the  parishioners  for  these  vacancies,  a  parochial 
will  come,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  be  substituted  for  a  general 
congregation  ;  and,  triumph  enough  for  one  incumbency,  will 
the  people  of  a  given  geographical  section  of  a  town,  at  one  time 
alienated  from  Christianity  and  all  its  ordinances,  be  translated 
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into  the  general  habit  of  church-going ;  and,  trained  to  the  re 
cognitions  and  the  regularities  of  a  country  parish,  will  it  be 
found  that  they  are  capable  of  exemplifying  all  its  virtues,  and 
of  exhibiting  the  same  aspect  of  kindliness  and  sobriety,  which 
many  think  can  only  be  kept  inviolate  in  the  more  retired  pro 
vinces  of  our  empire. 

With  plain  fabrics,  and  moderately  endowed,  a  most  useful 
class  of  evangelical  labourers  may  be  had,  and  on  such  seat-rents 
as  could  be  afforded  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
in  all  the  new  churches,  the  utmost  economy  should  be  observed, 
else  the  system  will  never  be  carried  forward  to  a  right  or  ade 
quate  degree  of  extension.  If  our  city  rulers  shall  ever  propose, 
in  good  earnest,  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  at  all  com 
mensurate  to  their  population,  they  must  bethink  themselves  of 
churches  altogether  secondary  to  the  present  ones,  both  in  archi 
tectural  splendour  and  in  the  salaries  of  clergymen.  It  is  right 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  livings  should  be  upheld  in  such  a 
degree  of  superiority,  as  to  hold  out  an  allurement  to  men  of 
professional  eminence,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  should 
it  be  reckoned  necessary,  so  to  hold  Tip  all  the  livings,  then  this 
were  an  impracticable  barrier  in  the  way  of  multiplying  the 
parishes.  And,  therefore,  the  best  arrangement  for  a  town  that 
has  only  ten  churches,  and  would  need  thirty,  is,  in  supplement 
ing  the  deficiency,  to  descend  from  spires  to  belfries ;  and,  besides 
observing  the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  buildings,  to  assign  such 
an  income  to  the  clergyman,  as  that  the  whole  expenses,  both 
of  the  erection  and  endowment,  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be 
met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  attendance.  This  would  give  con 
fidence,  and  call  forth  a  much  more  productive  effort,  in  the  way 
of  private  subscription  for  the  cause,  or  even  enable  magistrates 
to  take  the  cause  into  their  own  hands.  But,  in  every  possible 
way,  it  is  a  cause  which  ought  to  be  carried  forward  :  and  those 
are  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  rulers,  who,  laying  aside 
the  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  kept  popularity  and  patronage 
at  so  heartless  a  distance  from  each  other,  shall  now  give  their 
promptitude  to  the  great  object  of  so  multiplying  churches,  as  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  of  so  appointing  churches, 
as  to  draw  them  to  a  willing  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  CHURCH  OFFICES. 

BY  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  provided 
that,  in  each  parish,  there  shall  be,  at  least,  one  minister,  whose 
office  it  is  to  preach  and  dispense  the  ordinances  of  Christianity 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  labour  in  holy  things  among  the  people 
through  the  week  ;  and  elders,  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  at  the 
dispensation  of  sacraments,  to  be  the  bearers  of  religious  advice 
and  comfort  among  the  families,  and,  in  general,  to  act  purely  as 
ecclesiastical  labourers  for  the  good  of  human  souls  ;  and,  lastly, 
deacons,  to  whom  it  belongs,  not  to  preach  the  word,  or  ad 
minister  the  sacraments,  but  to  take  special  care  in  administer 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.* 

In  the  course  of  time  the  last  of  these  three  offices  has  fallen 
into  very  general  desuetude.  The  duties  of  it  have  been  trans 
ferred  to  the  eldership,  the  members  of  which  body  have  thus 
been  vested  with  a  plurality  of  cares — it  being  both  their  part 
to  labour  in  matters  connected  with  the  religious  good  of  the 
people,  and  to  share  in  the  administration  of  those  funds  which 
the  law  or  custom  of  the  country  has  provided  for  meeting  the 
demands  of  its  pauperism. 

The  moral  effect  upon  the  people  of  such  a  conjunction  as 
this  seems  very  much  to  have  escaped  observation.  And,  in 
deed,  it  is  only  under  certain  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
where  this  effect  is  very  broadly  or  very  strikingly  exemplified. 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  our  Scottish  parishes, 
the  sum  expended  on  pauperism  is  raised  by  voluntary  collection, 
and  still  maintains  the  character  of  a  ministration  of  kindness. 
It  is,  besides,  so  very  small  in  amount,  as  not  to  have  come  very 
sensibly  or  extensively  into  contact  with  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  who,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  method  of 
legal  assessments  for  the  poor  has  not  been  established,  still  re 
tain  the  veteran  hardihood  and  independence  of  their  forefathers; 
and  among  whom  the  condition  of  known  and  public  dependence 
is  still  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  family  misfortune,  or  a  family 
degradation. 

*  See  the  Form  of  Church  Government,  agreed  upon  in  the  Assembly  of  Westminster 
Divines,  and  ratified  afterwards  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year  1645. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  in  such  Scottish  parishes  as  these,  where 
we  can  see  to  greatest  advantage  the  effect  of  such  a  combina 
tion  of  duties  as  that  which  we  have  now  adverted  to.  Neither 
are  we  sure  that  any  very  decisive  exhibition  of  this  effect  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  whole  of  England.  There,  it  is  true,  the 
funds  for  pauperism  are  enormous,  and  they  are  spread  in  dis 
tribution  over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
that  country.  But  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  work  of  distri 
bution  is  at  all  vested  in  men  who  have  the  office,  besides,  of 
sharing  in  any  religious  superintendence  over  the  people.  We 
rather  think  that  overseers,  and  others  employed  in  the  dispen 
sation  of  the  legal  aliment,  hold  out  an  exclusively  civil  and 
secular  aspect  to  the  eye  of  the  population  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
such  incongruity  among  them  as  the  one  in  question — and  in 
virtue  of  which  the  same  individual  is  called  upon,  by  one  of  his 
offices,  to  evince  a  concern,  and  exercise  a  care,  over  their 
eternal  interests  ;  and,  by  another  of  his  offices,  to  enter  the  lists 
with  them  on  the  arena  of  a  clamorous  assertion,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  discontent,  and  stout  or  surly  litigation. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  parishes  in  Scotland  now  in  pro 
gress  towards  the  English  system  of  pauperism,  in  as  far  as  re 
spects  compulsory  provision  by  assessment ;  and  where,  too,  in 
the  amount  of  the  sums  expended,  they  are  making  rapid  ad 
vances  towards  the  habits  and  economy  of  our  southern  neigh 
bours.  That  which  wont  to  be  applied  for,  with  shame  and 
humility,  and  to  be  taken  with  gratitude,  is  now  demanded  in 
the  tone  of  a  rightful  or  peremptory  challenge  ;  and  all  the 
heart-burnings  or  jealousies  of  a  legal  contest  are  beginning  to 
be  infused  into  the  ministrations  of  parochial  charity.  That 
which  was  before  diffused  among  a  very  few  of  our  families,  and 
had  to  them  the  feeling  of  an  element  of  kindliness,  is  now 
gathering  a  dark  and  malignant  tinge — and,  what  makes  it  still 
worse,  is  spreading  itself  over  so  many  of  our  families  as  to 
threaten  a  bad  impression  on  the  general  habit  and  character  of 
our  population.  The  people  at  large  are  becoming  more  closely 
associated  with  pauperism  ;  and  pauperism  itself  is  fast  trans 
forming  from  its  olden  aspect  of  kind  and  gentle  humanity,  and 
putting  on  a  countenance  of  grim  attorneyship.  Meanwhile, 
there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  corresponding  change  in  the  old 
bodies  of  administration  ;  and  thus  both  ministers  and  elders, 
whose  joint  office  it  is  to  woo  the  people  to  Christianity,  have,  in 
many  of  our  larger  towns,  been  implicated  in  a  most  unseemly 
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warfare  with  them  on  another  ground  altogether.  It  is  in  such 
transition  parishes  as  these,  from  an  old  to  a  new  system  of 
things,  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  in  its  best  possible 
state  for  observation  ;  and  where  we  may  catch  such  an  evolution 
of  our  nature  as  shall  not  only  serve  to  demonstrate  a  present 
evil,  but  as  shall  also  bring  to  view  those  general  principles  on 
which  the  charities  of  human  intercourse  ought  to  be  conducted. 

Conceive,  then,  an  individual  to  be  associated  with  a  district 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  elder  and  deacon  ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  its  pauperism  has  attained  such  a  magnitude,  and  such  an 
establishment,  as  to  have  addressed  itself  to  the  desires  and  the 
expectations  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  families.  The  argu 
ment  must  suppose  him  to  be  equally  intent  on  the  duties  of 
each  office,  without  which  there  is  a  defect  of  right  and  honest 
principle  on  his  part ;  and  this  of  itself  is  a  mischievous  thing, 
though  no  exception  whatever  could  be  alleged  against  the  com 
bination  of  these  two  offices.  It  will,  therefore,  serve  better  to 
expose  the  evils  of  this  combination,  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  man 
of  zeal  and  conscientiousness,  on  whom  the  burden  of  both 
offices  has  been  laid,  and  who  is  uprightly  desirous  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  both.  There  are  many  who  are  but  elders  in  name, 
while  deacons  alone  and  deacons  altogether  in  practice  and  per 
formance  ;  and  this  of  itself,  by  the  extinction,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  whole  use  and  influence  of  the  eldership  among  the  people 
is,  of  itself,  a  very  sore  calamity.  But  let  us  rather  put  the  case 
of  one  who  would  like  religious  influence  to  descend  from  him 
in  the  former  capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  like  to 
acquit  himself  rightly  among  the  people  in  the  latter  capacity ; 
and  we  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  a  more  ruinous  plurality 
could  not  have  been  devised,  by  which  to  turn  into  poison  each 
ingredient  of  which  it  is  composed — and  that  it  is  indeed  a  work 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  for  an  individual,  on  whom 
duties  of  a  character  so  heterogeneous  have  been  devolved,  to 
move  through  the  district  assigned  to  him,  without  scattering 
among  its  people  the  elements  of  moral  deterioration. 

He  goes  forth  among  them  as  an  elder,  when  he  goes  forth  to 
pray  with  them,  or  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
or  to  recommend  their  attention  to  its  ordinances,  or  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  education  of  their  children.  There  are,  in 
deed,  a  thousand  expedients  by  which  he  may  attempt  a  religious 
influence  among  the  people  ;  and,  in  plying  these  expedients,  he 
acts  purely  as  an  ecclesiastical  labourer.  And,  did  he  act  singly 
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in  this  capacity,  we  might  know  what  to  make  of  the  welcome 
which  he  obtains  from  the  families.  But  they  recognise  him  to 
be  also  a  dispenser  of  temporalities  ;  and  they  have  an  indefinite 
imagination  of  his  powers,  and  of  his  patronage,  and  of  his 
funds ;  and  their  sordid  or  mercenary  expectations  are  set  at 
work  by  the  very  sight  of  him  ;  and  thus  some  paltry  or  inter 
ested  desire  of  their  own  may  lurk  under  the  whole  of  that 
apparent  cordiality  which  marks  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
parties.  It  were  a  great  satisfaction  to  disentangle  one  principle 
here  from  another  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  separating  the 
one  office  from  the  other.  It  were  desirable  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  liking  there  is  for  the  Christian,  and  how  much  for  the 
pecuniary  ministration  with  which  this  philanthropist  is  charged. 
The  union  of  these  two  throws  an  impenetrable  obscurity  over 
this  question,  and  raises  a  barrier  against  the  discernment  of 
real  character,  amongst  the  people  with  whom  we  deal. 

But  this  combination  does  more  than  disguise  the  principles  of 
the  people.  It  serves  also  to  deteriorate  them.  If  there  be  any 
nascent  affection  among  them  towards  that  which  is  sacred,  it  is 
well  to  keep  it  single — to  defend  it  from  the  touch  of  every  pol 
luted  ingredient — to  nourish  and  bring  it  forward  on  the  strength 
of  its  own  proper  aliment — and  most  strenuously  to  beware  of 
holding  out  encouragement  to  that  most  subtle  of  all  hypo 
crisies,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  heart ;  which  is  most  surely  *and 
most  effectually  done,  when  the  lessons  of  preparation  for  another 
world  are  mixed  up  with  the  bribery  of  certain  advantages  in 
this  world,  and  made  to  descend  upon  a  human  subject  in  one 
compound  administration.  There  is  a  wonderful  discernment 
into  our  nature  evinced  by  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles,  through 
out  their  whole  work  of  christianizing,  in  the  stress  that  is  laid 
by  them  on  singleness  of  eye  ;  and  in  the  announcements  they 
give  of  the  impossibility  of  serving  two  masters,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  a  divided  state  of  the  affections  shuts  and  darkens  the 
heart  against  the  pure  influence  of  truth.  Simplicity  of  desire, 
or  the  want  of  it,  makes  the  whole  difference  between  being  full 
of  light  and  full  of  darkness.  It  is  thus  that  Christ  refuses  to 
be  a  judge  and  a  divider ;  and  that  the  apostles  totally  resign 
the  office  of  ministering  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor  ;  and 
that  Paul,  in  particular,  is  at  so  much  pains  both  to  teach  and 
to  exemplify,  among  his  disciples,  the  habit  of  independence  on 
charity  to  the  very  uttermost — denouncing  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  make  a  gain  of  godliness ;  and  even  going  so  far  as  to 
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affirm,  that  the  man  who  had  joined  their  society,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  personal  relief,  out  of  its  funds,  from  the  expense  of 
maintaining  his  own  household,  was  worse  than  an  infidel.  On 
the  maxim  that  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  it  will  ever 
be  a  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the  desires 
of  any  earthly  ambition  ;  and  this  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
humble  ambition  of  a  poor  man  for  a  place  in  the  lists  of  pau 
perism,  as  to  that  higher  ambition  which  toils,  and  aspires,  and 
multiplies  its  desires  and  its  doings  on  the  walks  of  a  more 
dignified  patronage.  We  are  not  pleading  at  present  for  the 
annihilation  of  pauperism,  but  for  the  transference  of  its  duties 
to  a  separate  class  of  office-bearers.  We  are  for  removing  a 
taint  and  a  temptation  from  the  eldership,  and  for  securing  in 
this  way  the  greatest  possible  efficacy  to  their  Christian  labours. 
We  are  for  delivering  the  people  from  the  play  and  the  per 
plexity  of  two  affections,  which  cannot  work  together,  contem 
poraneously  at  least,  in  the  same  bosom.  On  the  principle  that 
there  is  a  time  for  everything,  we  should  like  a  visit  from  an 
elder  to  be  the  time  when  Christianity  shall  have  a  separate  and 
unrivalled  place  in  the  attention  of  those  with  whom,  for  the 
moment,  he  is  holding  intercourse  ;  and  that,  when  the  impres 
sion  of  things  sacred  might  be  growing  and  gathering  strength 
from  his  conversation,  there  shall  not  be  so  ready  and  palpable 
an  inlet  as  there  is  at  present,  for  the  impression  of  things 
secular  to  stifle  and  overbear  them. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  an  elder  may  acquit 
himself  of  his  superinduced  deaconship — either  in  the  way  of 
easy  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  population,  or  in  the 
way  of  strict  and  conscientious  inquiry,  so  as  to  act  rightly  by 
the  fund  which  has  been  committed  to  him.  Take  the  first  way 
of  it ;  and  suppose  him  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  Christianity 
of  his  district  at  heart,  and  what  a  bounty  he  carries  around  with 
him  on  the  worst  kind  of  dissimulation !  Like  a  substance, 
where  neither  of  the  ingredients  taken  singly  is  poisonous,  and 
which  assumes  all  its  virulence  from  the  composition  of  them, 
what  a  power  of  insidious  but  most  fatal  corruption  lies  in  the 
mere  junction  of  these  two  offices  !  There  is  many  a  pluralist 
of  this  sort,  who  never  can  and  never  will  verify  this  remark 
by  any  experience  of  his  own  ;  because  he  has  virtually  resigned 
the  better  and  the  higher  of  his  functions,  or  rather  has  not  once 
from  the  beginning  exercised  them.  But  let  him  go  forth  upon 
his  territory,  in  the  discharge  of  both,  and  what  a  sickening 
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duplicity  of  reception  he  is  exposed  to  !  What  a  mortifying 
indifference  to  the  topic  he  has  most  at  heart,  under  all  the  con^ 
strained  appearance  of  attention  which  is  rendered  to  it !  With 
what  dexterity  can  the  language  of  sanctity  be  pressed  into  the 
service,  when  their  purpose  requires  it ;  and  yet  how  evident, 
how  mortifyingly  evident,  often,  is  the  total  absence  of  all  feel 
ing  and  desire  upon  the  subject,  from  the  hearts  of  these  wilv 
politicians  !  How  often,  under  such  an  unfortunate  arrange"- 
ment  as  this,  is  Christianity  prostituted  into  a  vehicle  for  the 
most  sordid  and  unworthy  applications — all  its  lessons  no  further 
valued  than  for  the  mean  and  beggarly  elements  with  which 
they  are  conjoined,  and  all  its  ordinances  no  further  valued  than 
as  stepping-stones,  perhaps,  to  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  this  ming 
ling  together  of  incompatible  desires — it  is  this  bringing  of  a 
pure  moral  element  into  contiguity  with  other  elements  which 
vitiate  and  extinguish  it — it  is  this  compounding  of  what  is 
fitted  in  itself  to  raise  the  character,  with  what  is  fitted  in  itself, 
and  still  more  by  its  hypocritical  association  with  better  things, 
to  adulterate  and  debase  it — It  is  this  which  sheds  a  kind  of 
withering  blight  over  all  the  ministrations  of  the  pluralist ;  and 
must  convince  every  enlightened  observer,  that,  till  he  gets  rid 
of  the  many  elements  of  temptation  which  are  in  his  hands,  he 
will  never  expatiate,  either  with  Christian  comfort  or  with 
Christian  effect,  among  the  population. 

And  here  we  may  remark  another  argument  against  this 
plurality,  which  ought  to  address  itself  with  great  effect  to  all 
those  who  think  thaj;  an  increase  of  profligacy  among  the  people 
is  the  sure  attendant  on  an  increase  of  pauperism.  There  may 
be  no  great  harm  done  by  putting  this  administration  into  the 
hands  of  an  eldership,  so  long  as  the  money  is  raised  in  the 
shape  of  a  free-will  offering  from  the  giver,  and  it  is  made  to 
descend  in  the  shape  of  unconstrained  kindness  upon  the  receiver  ; 
or  so  long  as  they  have  only  to  deal  with  moderate  sums  among 
moderate  expectations.  But,  when  the  fund  is  raised  in  a  legal 
and  compulsory  way  by  assessment ;  and  when  that  which  wont 
to  be  petitioned  for,  in  the  shape  of  charity,  is  demanded  in  the 
shape  of  justice  ;  and  when  the  people  are  thus  armed  with  the 
force  and  impetus  of  an  aggressive  legality,  upon  the  one  side, 
and  are  not  met  in  the  firm  and  resolute  spirit  of  a  defensive 
legality  upon  the  other— there  will,  in  time,  be  amongst  us  a  far 
more  rapid  acceleration  of  pauperism  than  ever  has  been  ex 
emplified  in  England.  That  old  apparatus  which  would  have 
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sufficed  under  the  old  system,  will  be  a  feeble  defence  against 
the  weight  and  urgency  of  applications  that  are  sure  to  be 
engendered  by  the  new.  A  kirk-session  may  do  for  an  organ 
of  distribution,  while  the  expression  of  good- will  may  be  held 
forth,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  feeling  of  gratitude  may  be  called 
back,  on  the  other.  But  when,  from  an  administration  of  charity, 
it  is  transformed  into  a  warfare  of  rights,  it  becomes  altogether 
an  unseemly  contest  for  such  parties  as  these  ;  and  a  contest,  in 
which  the  cupidity,  and  the  love  of  pleasure  or  of  indolence,  that 
characterize  our  nature,  will  mightily  prevail  over  that  unprac 
tised  simplicity  which  we  should  ever  like  to  characterize  our 
eldership — whose  proper  business  it  is  to  officiate  among  sacra 
ments,  and  to  exert  a  Christian  superintendence  over  the  families 
that  are  assigned  to  them.  The  exemption  of  Scotland  from  an 
oppressive  pauperism  is  not  all  due  to  the  ecclesiastical  form  of 
that  machinery  under  which  it  is  administered.  It  is  to  be 
ascribed  simply  to  the  absence  of  a  compulsory  provision  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that,  after  this  is  introduced,  then,  so  soon  as  it 
is  fully  understood  and  acted  on,  all  that  is  ecclesiastical  in  our 
courts  of  administration,  so  far  from  being  a  safeguard  to  the 
independence  of  our  people,  will,  in  fact,  smooth  and  widen  and 
encourage  their  transition  to  pauperism.  Scotland  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  overtake  England,  in  the  amount  of  her  expenditure. 
But  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  those  parishes 
where  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  established, 
she  is  moving  onward  at  a  faster  rate  of  acceleration.  The 
pauperism  of  Manchester  is  still  greater,  in  its  present  amount, 
than  that  of  Glasgow.  But  the  proportional  increase  in  Glas 
gow,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  very  greatly  beyond  that 
in  Manchester.* 

Let  us  now  conceive  a  pluralist  to  be  aware  of  this  mischief, 
and,  by  way  of  guarding  against  it,  to  put  himself  forth  in  an 
attitude  more  characteristic  of  deaconship — firm  in  resistance  to 

*  It  grieves  us  to  remark  here,  that  there  have  lately  sprung  up  in  Scotland,  some  strenu 
ous  advocates  for  a  legal  and  compulsory  provision ;  and  that,  on  the  ground  of  a  few 
isolated  cai-es,  where  there  has  been  no  increase  of  expenditure  consequent  on  the  intro 
duction  of  this  method  into  some  of  our  Scottish  parishes.  The  habit  of  the  people  iuay 
certainly  survive  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  system  for  perhaps  half  a  generation.  It 
is  certainly  not  all  at  once  that  a  national  spirit,  or  a  national  habit,  can  be  overthrown.  But 
it  will  at  length  give  way  to  the  force  of  new  institutions ;  and  it  must  for  ever  he  regretted, 
if  the  wholesale  experience  of  England,  together  with  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  tho.-e 
Scottish. parishes  where  the  English  practice  has  been  admitted,  shall  not  countervail  the 
argumentations  of  certain  able  men,  on  a  subject  in  which  their  powers  of  logic  have  cer 
tainly  far  outstripped  their  powers  of  observation. 
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every  claim  that  is  capable  of  being  reduced,  and  most  strict  and 
resolute  in  all  his  investigations.  In  this  case  the  only  fit  and 
effectual  attitude  of  eldership  must  be  given  up.  He  may  as 
well  try  to  look  two  opposite  ways  at  the  same  moment,  as  think 
of  combining  the  one  with  the  other,  and  of  keeping  the  people 
at  bay  by  his  resistance  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  his  lower,  and 
at  the  same  time  drawing  their  regard,  on  the  ground  of  his 
better  and  higher  ministrations.  He  will  find  it  utterly  impos 
sible  to  find  access  for  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  into  hearts 
soured  against  himself,  and,  perhaps,  thwarted  in  their  feelings 
of  justice,  by  the  disappointments  they  have  gotten  at  his  hand. 
It  is  thus  that,  by  a  strange  fatality,  the  man  who  has  been 
vested  with  a  religious  superintendence  over  the  people,  has 
become  the  most  unlikely  for  gaining  a  religious  influence  over 
them  ;  and  all  his  wonted  powers  of  usefulness,  now  worse  than 
neutralized,  have,  by  the  positive  dislike  that  has  been  turned 
against  him,  been  sunk  far  beneath  the  level  of  any  private  or 
ordinary  individual.  There  cannot  surely  be  a  more  complete  tra 
vesty  on  all  that  is  wise  and  desirable  in  human  institutions,  than 
to  saddle  that  man,  whose  primitive  office  it  is  to  woo  the  people 
to  that  which  is  spiritually  good,  with  another  office,  where  he 
has  to  war  against  the  people  on  the  subject  of  their  temporali 
ties.  There  may  at  one  time  have  been  a  compatibility  between 
these  two  functions,  under  the  cheap  economy  of  the  old  Scottish 
pauperism  ;  but  it  is  all  put  to  flight  by  the  shock  which  takes 
place  between  the  rapacity  of  the  one  party  and  the  resistance 
of  the  other,  under  a  system  of  English  pauperism.  The  people 
will  listen  with  disdain,  or  with  shrewd  and  significant  contempt, 
to  the  Christian  conversation  of  that  elder  who  stands  confronted 
against  them,  on  the  ground  of  his  deaconship  :  and  they  will 
expect  an  easy  unresisting  compliance  with  all  their  demands 
from  that  deacon  who  has  plied  them  with  the  affectionate 
counsels  of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  his  eldership.  They 
will  dexterously  work  the  desirousness  that  he  must  feel,  in  the 
one  of  these  capacities,  against  the  duties  that  he  would  like  to 
fulfil,  in  the  other  of  them.  They  will  tell  him  that  they  have 
no  time  and  no  heart  for  religion,  while  under  the  pressure  of 
alleged  difficulties  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  relieve.  He  in 
the  meantime  will  perceive  that,  unless  he  complies  with  the 
demand,  he  can  find  no  acceptance  ;  and  that,  though  he  should 
comply,  acceptance  gained  through  the  medium  of  bribery  will 
lead  to  no  pure  or  desirable  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
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population.  In  this  unfortunate  contest,  each  will,  in  all  likeli 
hood,  believe  the  other  to  be  a  hypocrite  ;  the  one  incurring 
this  suspicion  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  legal  hardihood 
of  the  deacon  stands  in  awkward  and  unseemly  conjunction,  upon 
the  same  individual,  with  the  apparent  zeal  and  sincerity  of  the 
elder ;  and  the  other  incurring  this  suspicion,  because  of  the 
way  in  which  a  sordid  desire  after  things  secular  is  mingled,  in 
tfie  same  exhibition,  with  a  seeming  deference  to  things  sacred. 
It  is  thus  that  the  pluralist  feels  himself  paralyzed  into  utter 
helplessness  ;  and  never  was  public  functionary  more  cruelly 
hampered  than  by  this  association  of  duties,  which  are  altogether 
so  discordant.  There  is  no  place  for  the  still  small  voice  of 
Christian  friendship,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  recrimination, 
and  heart-burning,  and  mutual  jealousy,  as  now  encompasses 
the  ministration  of  charity  in  our  great  towns.  To  import  the 
English  principle  of  pauperism  among  the  kirk-sessions  of  Scot 
land  is  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  It  so  mangles 
and  lacerates  an  eldership,  as  to  dissipate  all  the  moral  ascend 
ency  they  once  had  over  our  population.  It  is  ever  to  be  re 
gretted  that  such  a  ministration  as  this  should  have  been 
inserted  between  the  two  parties.  No  subtle  or  Satanic  adver 
sary  of  religion  could  have  devised  a  more  skilful  barrier  against 
all  the  usefulness  and  effect  of  these  lay  associates  of  the  clergy  : 
and,  as  the  fruit  of  this  melancholy  transformation,  a  class  of 
men,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  build  up  and  sustain 
our  national  character,  will  be  as  good  as  swept  away  from 
the  land. 

And  the  clergy  themselves  have  received  a  vitiating  taint 
from  this  pernicious  innovation.  They  too  have  been  implicated 
among  the  stout  legalities  of  a  business,  now  turned  from  an 
affair  of  the  heart  to  an  affair  of  points  and  precedents,  where 
every  question  must  be  determined  with  rigour,  and  every  de 
termination  be  persisted  in  with  uncomplying  hardihood.  The 
minister  feels  himself  translated  into  a  new  and  strange  relation 
ship  with  his  people,  and  is  in  inextricable  difficulties  about  the 
character  he  should  assume  ;  for,  whether  he  moves  in  the  style 
of  an  affectionate  pastor,  or  puts  on  the  stern  countenance 
amongst  them  of  a  litigant  with  their  claims,  corruption  will  be 
sure  to  attend  upon  his  footsteps  ;  and  he  will  either  call  forth 
the  fawning  hypocrisy  of  expectants,  on  the  one  hand,  or  be  met, 
in  soreness  and  sullenness  of  spirit,  by  the  disappointed  candi 
dates  for  parochial  aliment  on  the  other. 
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In  the  late  ferments  of  the  popular  mind  which  took  place  at 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  earliest  movements  was  a  combined  appli 
cation  to  each  of  the  kirk-sessions  for  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  parochial  aid.  Whether  the  refusal  of  this  was  the  pretext 
or  the  principle  of  the  disturbances  that  followed,  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  quite  palpable  that  our  ecclesiastical  courts  ought 
never  to  be  involved  in  the  whirl  of  any  such  political  agita 
tions  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  Church 
having  been  implicated  to  such  a  degree,  in  what  was  once  a 
charitable  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  legal  ministration,  there  has 
a  rancorous  infidelity  been  spreading  among  the  people — a  con 
tempt  for  religion  itself  mingling  with  all  the  odium  and  irrita 
tion  that  have  been  incurred  by  its  ministers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  decomposing  this  mischief.  There 
may  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  system  of  Scottish  pauperism,  so 
that  its  expenses  shall  be  wholly  defrayed,  as  before,  by  volun 
tary  collections,  and  it  shall  regain  the  character  of  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  ministration.  We  believe  this  to  be  practicable, 
and  that  too  with  a  speed  and  a  facility  of  which  no  adequate 
impression  can  be  given  by  argument.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  the  result  of  experience,  upon  actual  trial,  will  far  out 
strip  the  anticipations  even  of  the  most  sanguine  economist.  If 
the  existing  cases  of  pauperism  are  suifered  to  die  out,  on  the 
legal  fund  raised  by  assessment,  and  the  new  applications  are 
met  by  the  gratuitous  fund  gathered  at  the  church  doors — the 
former  fund  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  left  unburdened,  and  be 
no  longer  called  for  ;  and  the  latter  fund  be  found,  in  every  way, 
as  adequate  to  the  then  existing  demand  for  relief,  as  the  whole 
of  the  present  revenue,  both  legal  and  gratuitous,  is  to  the  pre 
sent  demand.  It  were  interfering  with  a  future  part  of  our 
argument  were  we  to  enter  now  into  the  question,  why  it  is  that 
a  happier  state  of  things,  and  a  more  diffused  comfort  and  suffi 
ciency  among  our  people  will  follow  upon  the  reduction,  or  even 
the  total  abolition  of  public  charity  for  the  relief  of  indigence, 
than  can  ever  be  brought  about,  either  by  its  most  skilful  or  its 
most  abundant  ministrations.  But  in  the  meantime  let  the 
thing  be  tried  instead  of  argued  ;  let  separate  parishes  just 
throw  themselves  fearlessly  on  an  experiment  which,  to  many  an 
eye,  looks  so  hazardous  ;  let  the  excess  of  their  actual  pauperism 
over  their  present  collections  be  taken  off,  arid  provided  for  out 
of  the  sum  raised  by  assessments ;  and  let  all  future  cases  be 
attempted  at  least  upon  the  produce  of  future  collections  : — and 
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ere  one  year  has  rolled  over  this  new  system  of  things,  there  are 
many  of  our  public  and  practical  men,  who  have  resisted  to  the 
uttermost  all  theoretical  conviction  upon  the  subject,  that  will, 
if  they  simply  engage  in  the  matter  with  their  own  hands,  be 
sure  to  work  their  way  to  a  most  firm  experimental  conviction 
about  it.  Should  this  plan  be  entered  upon,  we  would  feel  less 
earnest  about  the  separation  of  our  eldership  from  the  work  of 
public  charity.  There  would  still,  it  is  true,  after  the  abridg 
ment  had  taken  place  in  the  extent  of  its  operation,  be  a  re 
mainder  of  the  mischief  that  we  have  attempted  to  expose  ;  but 
far  more  innocent  in  point  of  effect,  just  because  far  more  in 
significant  than  before  in  point  of  magnitude.  Perhaps,  how 
ever,  a  deaconship  might  be  of  temporary  use  in  helping  to  con 
duct  the  pauperism  back  again  to  its  original  state.  It  would, 
in  the  meantime,  relieve  the  eldership  of  all  apprehension  of 
personal  fatigue  and  difficulty  to  themselves  while  the  experi 
ment  was  going  forward.  It  would  extend  that  most  desirable 
of  all  operations — a  frequent  intercourse  between  the  lower  and 
higher  orders  of  the  community.  By  this  widening  of  the 
public  agency,  too,  there  would  at  least  be  a  widening  of  the 
amount  of  practical  observation,  on  a  matter  that  is  grossly  mis 
understood  by  many  reasoners  and  declaimers,  and  that  requires 
only  the  light  of  a  close  and  familiar  experience  to  be  thrown 
upon  it.  We  may  afterwards  attempt  to  bring  forward  the 
reasons  why  a  deaconship,  however  good  as  a  temporary  expedi 
ent,  need  not  be  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  or  essen 
tial  machinery  of  any  parish  ;  however  important  their  services 
may  be,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  transition  from  the  pre 
sent  corrupt  arid  modernized  system  of  pauperism  in  our  large 
towns,  back  again  to  the  old  and  healthful  economy  of  our 
Scottish  parishes. 

But  should  this  plan  not  be  adopted,  it  were  greatly  better 
that  the  church  should  be  altogether  dissevered  from  the  mini 
strations  of  public  charity.  We  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the 
introduction  of  a  legal  spirit  into  the  work  of  human  benevo 
lence  ;  and  to  regard  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provi 
sion  for  the  poor  as  one  of  the  worst  invasions  ever  made  on  the 
olden  habit  of  our  country,  and  as  one  of  the  deadliest  obstacles 
to  its  moral  regeneration.  But  if  this  curse  is  to  be  perpetuated 
upon  our  land,  let  elders  and  deacons  and  all  who  hold  any 
ecclesiastical  character  amongst  us,  cease  from  this  moment  to 
be  implicated  in  a  business  so  mischievous.  It  is  quite  enough 
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that,  in  their  strict  official  employment  of  sustaining  the  prin 
ciple  and  character  of  the  country,  they  have  the  whole  adverse 
influence  of  this  vitiating  dispensation  to  contend  with.  But,  in 
the  name  of  Christian  and  all  political  wisdom,  let  not  such  a 
dispensation  be  put  into  their  hands  ;  nor  let  these  labourers  in 
the  cause  of  Scotland's  piety  and  Scotland's  worth  be  charged 
with  any  distribution  of  a  quality  so  poisonous,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  alluring,  that  they  can  neither  withhold  it,  without 
alienating  many  hearts  from  them,  nor  spread  it  freely  around, 
without  insinuating  corruption  into  these  hearts,  and  scat 
tering  the  seeds  o,f  a  great  and  pernicious  distemper  over  the 
land. 

It  is  our  confident  expectation,  however,  that  our  towns  will 
take  t^e  better  way  of  it,  and  reduce  their  separate  parishes  to 
the  economy  from  which  they  have  departed.  In  this  case, 
there  will  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  evil  to  which  our 
eldership  is  at  present  so  much  exposed ;  or  if,  to  aid  the  pro 
cess,  an  order  of  deacons  shall  be  instituted,  then  the  members 
of  the  former  body,  relieved  altogether  from  the  public  charge 
of  the  poor,  may  be  left  free  to  expatiate  among  the  people 
purely  as  their  Christian  friends,  and  with  the  single  object  of 
promoting  the  spirit  and  the  observations  of  the  gospel  among 
their  families. 

When  the  work  of  an  elder  is  thus  disembarrassed  from  the 
elements  by  which  it  was  before  vitiated,  he  will  feel  a  sad 
burden  of  perplexity  and  discomfort  cleared  away.  He  may  at 
times  be  received  with  distaste  by  families  that  would  have 
welcomed  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  secular  ministrations ;  but 
surely  it  is  better  that  there  be  a  distinctly  visible  line  of  de 
marcation  between  these  families  and  those  which  still  receive 
him  with  cordiality  on  a  higher  ground,  and  about  the  principle 
of  whose  cordiality,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  mistake  and  no 
misinterpretation.  He  who  has  felt  the  delight  of  genuine 
Christian  intercourse  with  the  poor,  will  feel  all  the  charm  of  a 
deliverance,  when  the  sordid  and  the  sacred  are  thus  separated 
the  one  from  the  other ;  and  he,  freed  from  the  suspicions  which 
at  one  time  harassed  and  distressed  him,  can  now  expatiate,  at 
least  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory,  with  the  animating 
thought  that  so  many  doors  and  so  many  hearts  are  open  to  him, 
and  that  on  the  single  score  of  such  religious  or  such  respectful 
attentions  as  he  may  be  disposed  to  render  to  the  population. 
He* will  feel  himself  as  if  elevated  into  a  more  ethereal  region, 
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when  borne  in  pleasantness  along-  on  the  pure  play  of  such  feel 
ings  and  such  friendships  as  are  called  forth  by  simple  goodness, 
on  the  one  side,  and  that  simple  gratitude,  on  the  other,  which 
is  ever  sure  to  be  attracted  by  goodness,  even  when  it  has  no 
gift  to  bestow.  In  truth,  the  very  purity  of  such  a  ministration 
adds  prodigiously  both  to  the  pleasure  and  to  the  power  of  it ; 
and,  whereas  no  cheering  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the 
extended  acceptance  of  an  elder  among  the  people,  so  long  as  he 
stood  charged  with  the  elements  of  a  beggarly  dispensation — 
should  that  charge  be  given  up,  we  shall  then,  from  every  addi 
tional  house,  where  he  is  hailed  as  the  acquaintance  and  the 
respectable  friend  of  the  inmates,  be  able  to  infer  the  authentic 
progress  of  a  right  and  peaceful  influence  among  our  families. 

There  is  a  delusive  fear  to  which  inexperience  is  liable  upon 
this  subject,  as  if  there  was  a  very  general  rapacity  among  the 
families  of  the  poor,  which,  if  not  appeased  out  of  the  capabilities 
of  a  public  fund,  would  render  it  altogether  unsafe  for  any  pri 
vate  individual,  in  the  upper  walks  of  society,  to  move  at  large 
among  their  habitations.  It  is  not  considered  how  much  it  is 
that  this  rapacity  is  whetted  by  the  imagination  of  a  great  col 
lective  treasure  at  the  disposal  of  this  individual.  An  elder  who 
is  implicated  with  pauperism,  or  the  agent  of  a  charitable  society 
who  is  known  to  be  such,  will  most  certainly  light  up  a  thousand 
mercenary  expectations,  and  be  met  by  a  thousand  mercenary 
demands,  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  visitations  among  the 
people.  But  let  him  stand  out  to  the  general  eye  as  dissociated 
with  all  the  concerns  of  an  artificial  charity,  and  let  it  be  his 
sole  ostensible  aim  to  excite  the  religious  spirit  of  the  district,  or 
to  promote  its  education  ;  and  he  may,  every  day  of  his  life,  walk 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  his  territory  without  meet 
ing  with  any  demand  that  is  at  all  unmanageable,  or  that  needs 
to  alarm  him.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  far  greater  sufficiency 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society  than  is  generally  imagined, 
and  our  first  impressions  of  their  want  and  wretchedness  are 
generally  by  much  too  aggravated ;  nor  do  we  know  a  more 
effectual  method  of  reducing  these  impressions  than  to  cultivate 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  their  resources,  and  their  habits,  and 
their  whole  domestic  economy.  It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of 
artificial  expedients  to  create  artificial  desires,  and  to  call  out  a 
host  of  applications  that  would  never  have  otherwise  been  made. 
And  we  know  of  nothing  that  leads  more  directly  and  more 
surely  to  this  state  of  things  than  a  great  regular  provision  for 
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indigence,  obtruded,  with  all  the  characters  of  legality  and  cer 
tainty  and  abundance,  upon  the  notice  of  the  people.  But 
wherever  the  securities  which  nature  hath  established  for  the 
relief  and  mitigation  of  extreme  distress  are  not  so  tampered 
with — where  the  economy  of  individuals,  and  the  sympathy  of 
neighbours,  and  a  sense  of  the  relative  duties  among  kinsfolk, 
are  left  without  disturbance  to  their  own  silent  and  simple  ope 
ration,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  nothing  so  formidable  in  the 
work  of  traversing  a  whole  mass  of  congregated  human  beings, 
and  of  encountering  all  the  clamours,  whether  of  real  or  of  ficti 
tious  necessity,  that  may  be  raised  by  our  appearance  amongst 
them.  So  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  all  which  is  given  by 
such  an  adventurous  philanthropist  is  given  by  himself ;  and  so 
soon  as  acquaintanceship  is  formed  between  him  and  the  families, 
and  so  soon  as  the  conviction  of  his  goodwill  has  been  settled  in 
their  hearts,  by  the  repeated  observation  they  have  made  of  his 
kindness  and  personal  trouble  for  their  sakes,  then  the  sordid 
appetite,  which  would  have  been  maintained  in  full  vigour  so 
long  as  there  was  the  imagination  of  a  fund,  of  which  he  was 
merely  an  agent  of  conveyance,  will  be  shamed,  and  that  nearly 
into  extinction,  the  moment  that  this  imagination  is  dissolved. 
Such  an  individual  will  meet  with  a  limit  to  his  sacrifices,  in 
the  very  delicacy  of  the  poor  themselves ;  and  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  expatiate  among  hundreds  of  his  fellows,  and  to  give  a 
Christian  reception  to  every  proposal  he  meets  with ;  arid  yet, 
after  all,  with  the  humble  fraction  of  a  humble  revenue,  to  earn 
the  credit  of  liberality  amongst  them.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
how  one  can  be  made  more  effectually  to  see,  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  superfluousness  of  all  public  and  legalized  charity,  than  just 
to  assume  a  district — and  become  the  familiar  friend  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it — and  to  do  for  them  the  thousand  name 
less  offices  of  Christian  regard — and  to  encourage,  in  every  judi 
cious  and  inoffensive  way,  their  dependence  upon  themselves, 
and  their  fellow-feeling  one  for  another.  Such  a  process  of  daily 
observation  as  this  will  do  more  than  all  political  theory  can  do, 
to  convince  him  with  what  safety  the  subsistence  of  a  people 
may  be  left  to  their  own  capabilities ;  and  how  the  modern 
pauperism  of  our  days  is  a  superstructure  altogether  raised  on 
the  basis  of  imposture  and  worthlessness — a  basis  which  the 
very  weight  of  the  superstructure  is  fitted  to  consolidate  and  to 
extend. 

It  is  fully  admitted  that  an  elder,  to  be  at  all  useful  to  the 
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people,  must  approve  the  genuineness  of  his  Christianity  amongst 
them  ;  and  this  he  cannot  do  if  he  carry  to  their  observation  the 
hard  and  forbidding  aspect  of  one  that  has  no  feeling  for  the 
poor.  It  is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a  defensive  aspect 
among  the  numerous  applications  which  are  gendered  by  an 
artificial  system  of  charity,  that  renders  it  so  desirable  to  rescue 
all  ecclesiastical  men  from  the  work  of  its  distributions.  But 
should  charity  cease  to  be  artificial,  and  the  cause  come  at 
length  to  be  confided  to  the  operation  of  sympathy  and  a  sense 
of  duty  among  individuals,  then  let  an  elder  associate  himself 
with  the  families  of  any  city  district,  and  it  is  certainly  his  part, 
as  one  of  these  individuals,  to  exemplify,  in  his  person,  all  the 
virtues  of  that  gospel,  for  the  interest  of  which  he  professes  to 
be  a  labourer.  But  he  will  soon  ascertain  the  difference  in 
respect  of  pressure  and  urgency  of  application  for  those  alms 
which'  are  dispensed  by  public  and  associated  charity,  and  those 
alms  which  are  done  in  secret.  What  is  still  better,  there  will 
be  a  charm  of  gratitude  and  of  moral  influence  in  the  one  mini 
stration  which  he  never  felt  in  the  other ;  and  when  the  year 
has  rolled  over  his  head,  and  he  computes  all  the  expenses  of 
that  season  of  kindness  and  of  enjoyment  which  is  past,  he  will 
find  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  Christian  expe 
rience,  that  the  yoke  of  the  Saviour  is  indeed  easy,  and  His 
burden  is  light. 

But  it  is  not  the  materiel  of  benevolence,  given  to  those  few 
of  his  families  who  may  require  it — it  is  not  this  that  will  bind 
to  him  the  population  he  has  assumed.  This  may  be  necessary 
to  indicate  the  honesty  of  his  principles.  But  it  is  the  morale 
of  benevolence — it  is  the  unbounded  and  universal  spirit  of 
kindness  felt  by  him  for  all  the  families,  and  expressing  itself  in 
numberless  other  ways  besides  the  giving  of  alms — it  is  this 
which  will  raise  him  to  his  chief  and  useful  ascendency  over 
them.  It  is  seldom  adverted  to,  how  much  a  simple  affection, 
if  it  be  but  authentically  manifested  in  any  one  way,  is  fitted  to 
call  forth  affection  back  again.  It  is  little  known  how  open 
even  the  rudest  and  wildest  of  a  city  population  are  to  the  magic 
of  this  sweetening  influence.  There  is  here  one  precious  depart 
ment  of  our  nature  which  seems  not  to  have  been  so  overspread 
as  the  rest  of  it  by  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  Perhaps  vanity  and 
selfishness  may  enter  as  elements  into  the  effect,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  if  one  human  being  see  in  the  heart  of  another  a  good 
will  towards  himself,  he  is  not  able,  and  far  less  is  he  willing, 
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to  stifle  or  to  withhold  the  reciprocal  good-will  that  he  feels  to 
arise  in  his  own  bosom.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  nature 
which  the  hardy  administrators  of  a  poor's-house  have  little  con 
ception  of;  and  they  may  be  heard  to  predict,  that  if  you  disjoin 
an  elder  from  all  the  patronage  which  he  shares  with  them,  ycni 
take  away  from  him  the  only  instrument  by  which  he  can  ever 
hope  to  conciliate  his  families.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  virtue 
of  being  associated  with  them  that  there  is  so  wide  a  distance, 
and  so  many  heart-burnings,  between  him  and  his  families  ;  and 
he  never  will  be  able  to  make  ground  amongst  them  till  that 
which  letteth  is  taken  out  of  the  way.  The  hostility  of  the 
people,  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  people,  may  be  abundantly 
nourished  out  of  the  elements  of  the  present  system,  but  it  is  by 
the  play  of  finer  elements  altogether  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  to  be  won.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  incredulity  of 
practical  men  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  just  because  they  are 
not  practical  enough  that  they  are  blind  to  the  truth,  and  can 
not  perceive  it.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  faithful  delinea 
tions  of  experience  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  beautiful,  that 
they  impress  an  undiscriminating  mind  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
fancy  picture,  on  which  the  glare,  and  the  tinsel,  and  the  warm 
colouring  of  an  artist  have  been  abundantly  employed.  We  are 
quite  confident,  however,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  system  of 
locality,  there  will  be  a  speedy  and  a  satisfying  multiplication 
of  facts,  more  than  enough  to  verify  that  what  has  been 
affirmed  upon  this  topic  are,  indeed,  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness. 

It  has  never  been  enough  adverted  to,  that  a  process  for  chris 
tianizing  the  people  is  sure  to  be  tainted  and  enfeebled,  when 
there  is  allied  with  it  a  process  for  alimenting  the  people — that 
there  lies  a  moral  impossibility  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  these 
two  objects,  by  the  working  of  one  and  the  same  machinery — 
and  that  if  a  combined  operation  has  been  set  up  in  behalf  of 
the  former,  then  its  individual  agents  do  wrong,  by  joining  their 
counsels  and  their  energies  together  in  behalf  of  the  latter  ;  for 
the  duties  connected  with  which  they  should  simply  resolve 
themselves  into  private  Christians,  each  acting  separately,  and 
in  secret,  within  his  own  sphere,  and  each  eventually  finding 
how  much  more  manageable  that  sphere  becomes,  when  charity 
is  again  restored  to  its  natural  aspect,  and  all  artifice,  and  all 
publicity,  are  done  away  from  it. 

Still,  however,  there  is  the  impression  among  many,   of  a 
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flowery  and  unsubstantial  romance,  in  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  charm  of  private  kindness,  when  unassociated  with  such  gifts 
as  can  only  be  supplied  out  of  the  treasures  of  public  liberality. 
They  regard  it  as  a  dream  of  poetry,  which  is  never  realized, 
even  in  a  country  parish — a  scene  more  favourable,  it  is  thought, 
to  all  sorts  of  sentimentalism — and  which,  therefore,  lies  at  a 
still  more  hopeless  distance  away  from  us,  among  the  rude  and 
rugged  materials  of  a  city  population.  So  that  it  still  remains 
the  obstinate  conviction  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
municipal  rulers,  that,  without  a  copious  distribution  of  the 
materiel  of  benevolence,  there  is  no  making  way  among  the 
crowded  families  of  a  town ;  and  that  the  simple  affection  of 
benevolence,  however  intense  in  its  feeling,  and  however  obvious 
and  sincere  in  all  its  indications,  will  not  suffice  for  the  accept 
ance  of  a  mere  Christian  philanthropist,  in  the  humble  walks  of 
society. 

This  is  a  question,  too,  which  it  were  better  to  try  than  to 
argue.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  a  palpable  thing,  even  with  our 
most  every-day  observers,  that  humanity  is  so  constituted  as  to 
derive  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  another's  love,  as  well  as  from 
the  fruit  of  another's  liberality.  When  humanity,  indeed,  is 
brought  up  to  its  perfection,  it  will  be  the  former,  and  not  the 
latter,  that  will  minister  the  highest  gratification.  There  is  to 
be  treasure,  we  are  told,  in  heaven ;  and  yet  there  will  neither 
be  silver  nor  gold  there,  which  the  apostle  Peter  ranks  among 
corruptible  things ;  for,  according  to  the  report  of  our  Saviour, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  place  of  blessedness  which  either  moth 
or  rust  can  corrupt,  or  which  thieves  can  steal.  And  there  will 
also  be  benevolence  in  heaven — a  communication,  from  one  to 
another,  of  such  treasure  as  belongs  to  it — a  mutual  transference 
of  enjoyment,  which  will  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  each  of  the 
parties — a  fulness  of  gratification  arising  not  merely  from  the 
tide  of  kind  and  pleasurable  emotion  which  passes  and  repasses 
between  God  upon  His  throne,  and  the  holy  and  happy  family 
around  Him ;  but  arising  also  from  the  reciprocal  conveyance  of 
reverence  and  regard,  and  all  that  is  righteous  and  affectionate 
and  true,  between  the  various  members  of  that  family.  So  that, 
even  in  a  state  of  things  where  poverty  is  altogether  excluded — 
where  silver  and  gold  cannot  enter,  as  they  do  now,  into  that 
expression  of  goodwill,  which  is  often  rendered  here  by  one 
human  being  to  another — where,  though  materialism  do  exist,  it 
is  not  such  a  corrupt  and  deranged  materialism  as  that  by  which 
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we  are  surrounded,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  the  claims  of  want 
and  sickness  and  suffering  are  incessantly  calling  forth  a  supply 
of  this  world's  wealth,  from  those  who  have  it  to  those  who  have 
it  not — in  a  state  of  things  where  those  miseries  which  draw  upon 
the  ordinary  beneficence  of  our  species  are  unknown,  and  where 
almsgiving  is  impossible  ; — will  there  still,  in  some  way  or  other, 
be  a  rich  and  blessed  dispensation  of  good  falling  from  those  who 
have  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  give,  and  yet  who,  by  giving  such 
things  as  they  have,  will  so  elevate  the  raptures  and  the  felici 
ties  of  heaven,  as  to  cause  its  joy  to  be  felt. 

In  this  world  the  poor  shall  be  with  us  always  ;  and,  under  the 
imperative  duty  of  giving  such  things  as  we  have,  all  who  do 
have  the  silver  and  gold  are  under  the  obligation  of  being  will 
ing  to  distribute,  and  ready  to  communicate.  And  yet  this  is  a 
world  where  the  principles  of  heaven  ripen  into  perfection.  This 
is  a  world  where  the  affections  of  heaven  take  their  birth,  and 
rise  into  maturity,  and  operate,  in  the  midst  of  much  to  thwart 
and  to  discourage  them,  and  find  in  the  peopled  scenes  of  hu 
manity  the  objects  of  constant  and  manifold  indulgence.  This 
is  a  world  too,  which,  gross  and  sensual  as  the  general  nature  of 
its  inhabitants  may  be,  and  keenly  directed  as  their  appetites  are 
towards  silver  and  gold  or  such  materials  of  enjoyment  as  these 
can  produce — it  is  still  a  world  where,  through  all  its  generations, 
the  charm  even  of  simple  kindness  is  not  unfelt,  even  when  it  has 
nothing  to  bestow  ;  it  is  a  world  where  Christian  love,  even  though 
it  do  not  possess  the  elements  of  liberality,  is  no  sooner  recognised 
in  our  bosom,  than  it  causes  another  bosom  to  respond  and  to 
rejoice  along  with  it ;  it  is  a  world  where  the  cordiality  of  man 
to  his  fellow,  in  its  passage  from  one  heart  and  from  one  habita 
tion  to  another,  is  ever  sure  to  carry  along  with  it  the  truest  and 
most  touching  of  all  gratifications ;  it  is  a  world  where  we  affirm 
that  goodwill,  though  unaccompanied  with  wealth,  can  spread  a 
higher  and  more  permanent  felicity,  even  among  its  poorest  vici 
nities,  than  ever  wealth  can,  in  all  its  profusion,  unaccompanied 
with  goodwill.  So  that,  though  a  time  be  coming  when  the 
world  shall  be  burned  up,  and  all  its  silver  and  gold,  and  other 
materials  for  the  grosser  desires  of  our  body,  are,  like  the  dross  of 
some  worthless  residuum,  to  be  utterly  consumed  and  cast  away  ; 
yet,  if  the  pure  and  prompting  benevolence  of  the  soul,  with  all 
its  ardours  upon  the  one  side,  and  all  its  honest  gratitude  upon 
the  other,  shall  survive  this  process  of  destruction,  and  be  trans 
planted  into  heaven,  there  will  be  enough  to  regale,  and  that 
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for  ever,  its  immortal  society ;  enough,  out  of  the  mere  inter 
change  of  its  moralities  and  its  feelings,  to  sustain  all  its  fondest 
delights,  and  all  its  highest  and  most  abiding  ecstacies. 

Now,  though  these  moralities  are  here  imperfect,  yet  are  they 
not  even  now,  in  their  present  measure,  and  according  to  their 
present  degree,  convertible  to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  upon  earth 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven  ?  When  ac 
companied  with  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver,  they  will  of 
course  give  to  these  instruments  of  benevolence  the  aim  and 
the  direction  of  benevolence.  But  they  are  not  always  thus 
accompanied.  The  poor  in  this  world's  goods  are  often  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  everlasting  kingdom.  They  may  possess 
the  elements  of  the  character  of  heaven,  though  they  do  not 
possess  the  earthly  means  of  earthly  gratification.  With  this  cha 
racter,  and  its  emanating  influences,  they  will  shed  a  lustre  and  a 
blessedness  around  the  mansions  of  the  city  which  hath  founda 
tions.  And  though  the  earthly  be  unlike  to  the  heavenly  nature 
in  its  active  principles,  yet  it  is  not  so  unlike  in  its  experience 
of  passive  enjoyment,  but  that,  with  this  character,  a  poor  man 
may  shed  a  degree  of  the  same  lustre  and  the  same  blessedness 
around  his  present  dwelling-place.  It  holds  true,  even  of  the 
most  profligate  of  our  kind,  that  attentions  can  soothe  them ; 
arid  the  expression  of  civility  can  reconcile  them  ;  and  the  cour- 
teousness  which  is  due  from  one  human  being  to  another  can 
soften  and  draw  them  out  to  a  return  of  courteousness  back 
again  ;  and  the  friendship  which  has  positively  nothing  to  offer 
but  its  moral  and  affectionate  regards,  can  waken  in  their  minds 
a  sensation  of  enjoyment ;  and  goodwill,  with  those  minuter  ser 
vices,  which,  of  no  moment  in  respect  of  their  material  benefit, 
go  only  to  indicate  the  principle  from  which  they  spring,  can,  on 
the  strength  of  its  own  bare  and  unassociated  existence,  subdue 
them  into  a  reciprocal  tenderness — and  that  all  these,  when  ob 
viously  emerging  out  of  a  Christian  heart,  from  a  deep  arid  a 
sacred  fountain  struck  out  there,  and  forming  a  well  of  water 
which  springeth  up  into  life  everlasting,  can  give  such  an  un 
equivocal  character  of  religiousness  to  all  that  its  possessor 
either  doeth  or  saith  to  his  neighbours  who  are  around  him,  as, 
though  he  has  neither  silver  nor  gold  to  give  away,  may  in  fact 
render  him  their  most  important  benefactor.  In  that  crowded 
obscurity  of  human  beings  where  God  hath  fixed  his  habitation, 
he  may  be  a  light,  and  send  forth  a  moral  sunshine  into  the  sur 
rounding  darkness ;  he  may  be  a  leaven,  and  by  the  fermenting 
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operation  of  his  example  and  advice  may  leaven  the  whole  of  his 
little  neighbourhood ;  he  may  be  a  salt,  nor  will  it  be  known, 
perhaps,  till  the  disclosures  of  another  day,  how  far  the  influ 
ence  of  his  presence  went  to  preserve  from  utter  dissolution  the 
putrid  mass  of  wickedness  around  him — or  how  much  the  recur 
ring  melody  of  his  evening  psalms  served  to  mitigate  the  uproar 
of  its  noisy  and  turbulent  dissipation.  But  the  fact  which  now 
calls  our  attention  is,  that  even  the  most  depraved  of  nature's 
children  own  the  power  and  the  graciousness  of  those  simple 
ministrations  which  form  the  all  that  a  humble  Christian  can 
bestow — that  his  professions  of  kindness,  and  his  pleadings  of 
earnestness,  and  his  advices  of  piety  to  themselves  and  to  their 
families,  and  his  little  surrenders  of  time  and  of  trouble,  have  an 
impression  upon  them — and  that,  even  in  spite  of  their  own 
unregenerate  hearts,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  impression  of  kind 
liness — that,  giving  only  such  things  as  he  has,  and  without 
either  gold  or  silver  to  give,  he  has  wrought  a  benefit  for  them, 
and  for  himself  a  gratitude,  and  a  cordial  remembrance,  surpass 
ing  all  that  takes  place  in  the  more  common  dispensations  of 
charity — insomuch  that,  whether  we  compute  the  good  that  has 
been  rendered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  made  up  of  moral  influence, 
and  friendly  admonition,  and  the  nameless  offices  of  a  humble 
but  honest  regard ;  and  the  return  it  calls  out,  on  the  other,  as 
made  up  of  a  heartfelt  graciousness  which  even  the  sternest  of 
our  kind  cannot  withhold  from  the  man  who  unites,  in  his  per 
son,  the  worth  of  Christianity  with  the  gentleness  of  Christianity ; 
— we  will  positively  find  in  this  simple  play  of  the  pure  and  ab 
stract  feeling  of  benevolence,  unassociated  as  it  is  with  what 
maybe  called  the  materialism  of  benevolence,  more  of  the  ethereal 
character  of  a  higher  and  holier  region,  than  in  the  mere  inter 
course  of  such  a  generosity  as  evinces  itself  only  by  a  gift,  and 
of  such  a  gratitude  as  evinces  itself  only  by  the  pleasure  of  re 
ceiving  it. 

It  is  surely  a  position,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  demonstrated 
to  human  experience,  that  the  simple  existence  of  kind  affection, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simple  recognition  of  it  with  its  influ 
ence  in  calling  forth  a  corresponding  return,  upon  the  other,  are 
enough  of  themselves  to  augment,  and  that  too  in  a  most  sub 
stantial  and  satisfying  degree,  the  happiness  of  each  of  the 
parties  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  give 
but  the  expression  of  his  friendly  regard  may,  in  fact,  be  dealing 
out  among  his  fellows  the  materials  of  real  enjoyment.  It  will 
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not  be  difficult  to  convince  of  this  truth  the  members  of  an 
affectionate  family,  in  the  transference  of  whose  kindly  feelings 
from  one  to  another  they  intimately  know  that  there  is  a  sensa 
tion  far  more  precious  to  the  heart,  than  can  be  wrought  there 
by  the  transference  of  gold  or  silver.  Neither  will  it  be  diffi 
cult  to  convince  the  man  of  ever-flowing  cordiality,  in  the  walks 
of  social  intercourse,  who,  whether  at  the  festive  board,  or  even 
in  his  hurried  passage  through  the  bustle  and  throng  of  a  street 
teeming  with  acquaintances,  is  most  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
pleasure  that  is  both  given  and  received  by  the  smile,  and  the 
rapid  inquiry,  and  even  the  most  slight  and  momentary  token 
of  deference  and  goodwill.  Neither  will  it  be  difficult  to  make 
the  truth  of  this  lesson  be  recognised  by  him  who  has  had 
frequent  experience  and  fellowship  among  the  abodes  of  poverty, 
and  who  can  attest  how  pure  and  how  delicious  that  incense  is 
which  arises  from  the  simple  acknowledgments  of  those  who, 
save  their  regard  and  the  expression  of  their  honest  attachment, 
have  positively  nothing  to  bestow.  And  neither  will  it  be  diffi 
cult  to  make  this  whole  matter  plain  to  the  reflection  of  the  poor 
themselves,  upon  whose  humble  vicinities  the  wealthy  have 
seldom  or  never  entered,  and  who  know  well  that,  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  their  own  intercourse,  a  bright  and  a  glad 
dening  influence  may  be  conveyed  from  one  humble  tenement  to 
another ;  and  that  if  the  next  door  neighbour  bear  an  affection 
to  them,  it  throws  a  light  into  their  bosoms  which  would  not  be 
there,  if  he  bore  against  them  a  grudge  or  a  displeasure ;  and 
that  the  difference,  in  point  of  feeling,  between,  an  atmosphere 
of  kind  agreement  and  an  atmosphere  of  fierce  arid  fiery  con 
tention,  is  just  as  distinct  as  will  be  the  difference  between 
heaven  and  hell :  insomuch  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
occasional  liberality  of  him  who  makes  the  transient  visit,  and 
leaves  behind  him  some  of  his  abundance — it  is  not  this  which 
so  cheers  and  alleviates  the  lot  of  poverty,  as  that  more  stead 
fast  and  habitual  blessedness,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  imme 
diate  neighbours,  may  be  made  to  shine  and  to  settle  around  its 
habitation.  All  this  is  abundantly  obvious,  among  the  various 
conditions  of  society,  in  the  bosom  of  a  family ;  or  among  the 
rich,  in  all  that  regards  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  or 
among  the  rich,  as  to  the  sweetness  which  they  have  themselves 
experienced  in  a  simple  offering  of  affection  from  the  poor ;  or 
among  the  poor,  in  all  that  they  know  and  feel  of  the  relation 
ship  in  which  they  stand  with  the  members  of  their  own  neigh- 
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bonrhood.  And  the  only  difficulty  in  completing  this  proof 
which  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  when  we  attempt  to  convince 
the  rich  that,  while  it  is  their  duty  to  give  of  their  gold  and 
silver  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  them,  it  is  their  kindness 
which,  if  actually  perceived  to  be  genuine,  is  more  valued  and 
more  enjoyed  by  the  poor  than  even  the  fruit  of  their  kindness 
— it  is  the  principle  which  prompted  the  offering  that,  after  all, 
affords  a  truer  relish  to  their  feelings  than  the  offering  itself — 
it  is  the  community  of  hearts  which  raises  and  delights  them 
more  than  even  the  community  of  goods.  If  the  one  be  esta 
blished  between  the  various  classes  of  society,  it  will  no  doubt 
bring  the  best  and  fittest  proportion  of  the  other  along  with  it. 
But  the  thing  of  importance  to  be  remarked  just  now  is,  that 
nature,  even  when  sunk  iu  abject  poverty,  and  therefore  relieved 
in  her  more  pressing  wants  by  an  act  of  almsgiving,  is  still 
more  soothed  and  conciliated  by  an  exhibition  of  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  the  giver,  than  by  the  whole  material  product  of 
the  beneficence  that  he  has  rendered — that  it  is  a  gross,  and, 
in  every  way,  an  injurious  misconception  of  the  poor  to  think 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  those  finer  influences  which  recipro 
cate  between  pure  sympathy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  simple  sense 
and  observation  of  that  sympathy  on  the  other — in  other  words, 
that  the  rich  are  not  aware  of  what  that  is  which  gains  the 
most  effective  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  if  they 
think  that  fortune  has  given  them  a  power  which  belongs  only 
to  the  principle  of  generosity  that  is  within,  and  not  to  the  mere 
fruit  of  generosity  that  is  without ;  or  if  they  think  that  money, 
descending  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  shape  of  an  unwilling 
or  extorted  ministration,  has  any  portion  in  it  of  that  higher 
control  which  only  belongs  to  the  law  of  love  written  in  the 
heart,  and  evincing  its  operation  in  unwearied  attentions,  and 
engaging  affabilities,  and  willing  services. 

Conceive,  then,  an  individual  who  has  been  in  the  habit,  for 
years,  of  going  round  among  an  assigned  population  as  the 
agent  and  the  distributor  of  relief  out  of  a  public  treasury. 
Should  he  transfer  his  office  to  another,  and  simply  go  round 
among  them  in  the  new  capacity  of  a  friend  and  a  Christian 
adviser,  he  may  still  have  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  and 
gold  to  dispose  of,  out  of  those  private  means  which  he,  in 
common  with  all  other  men,  should  lay  out  on  charitable  uses, 
as  God  hath  given  him  the  ability.  The  gold  and  the  silver 
may  not,  therefore,  be  totally  withdrawn  from  his  ministrations  ; 

VOL.  x.  M 
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but,  in  virtue  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  gold  and  the  silver 
would  at  least  be  very  much  reduced,  and  he  would  be  left 
without  anything  to  substitute  in  their  places,  but  the  attentions 
of  kindness  and  the  attentions  of  Christianity.  We  are  not 
supposing  this  old  office  to  be  abolished,  but  only  to  be  laid  on 
another ;  and  the  question  is  a  very  plain  one,  Will  the  atten 
tions  which  we  have  just  now  specified  be,  in  themselves, 
enough  to  maintain  him  in  the  place  which  he  formerly  held 
over  that  neighbourhood  of  human  beings  where  he  wont  to 
expatiate  ?  The  practical  solution  of  this  question  would  lead 
us  to  determine  whether  the  account,  which  we  have  now  given 
of  our  nature,  be  of  an  experimental  or  of  a  visionary  character. 
If  there  be  other  tokens  of  affection  than  the  one  act  of  giving 
money,  and  these  tokens  be  exhibited  ;  if  there  be  other  marks 
of  good -will  than  the  distribution  of  a  gold  and  a  silver  which 
he  no  longer  has  to  bestow,  and  these  marks  be  authentically 
seen  and  read  of  all  men,  upon  his  person  ;  if,  without  the  means 
of  his  former  liberality,  his  present  love  be  only  verified  in  its 
naked  existence,  or  if  it  announce  its  reality  by  such  signs  as 
nature  has  annexed  to  the  feeling,  and  as  every  partaker  of  that 
nature  knows  well  how  to  interpret ;  if,  by  the  perseverance  of 
months,  he  has  schooled  away  every  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  and, 
in  the  toils  and  the  services  of  an  unwearied  assiduity,  he  has, 
at  length,  earned  the  conviction  that  all  their  hopes  and  all 
their  anxieties  are  his  own  ;  if,  when  he  knocks  at  their  doors, 
it  should  only  be  on  the  simple  errand  of  a  cordial  inquiry,  or 
an  imploring  advice  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  children ; 
— the  man  may  positively  have  nothing  but  his  heart  to  give, 
but,  in  giving  that,  he  has  touched  the  very  principle  of  our 
nature  which  brings  all  its  hidden  machinery  under  his  power. 
This  ascendency  of  the  moral  over  the  material  part  of  our  con 
stitution  is  no  romance  and  no  fabrication  of  poetry.  It  is  ex 
emplified  every  day  in  the  living  and  the  ordinary  walk  of  human 
experience.  There  is  not,  on  the  face  of  our  world,  one  neigh 
bourhood  of  contiguous  families,  either  so  poor  or  so  profligate 
as  to  withstand  these  repeated  demonstrations  ;  and  that  sullen- 
ness  of  character  which  no  bribery  could  reduce,  and  which 
gathers  a  deeper  and  more  determined  gloom,  when  the  hand 
of  authority  is  applied  to  it,  has  been  rendered  tractable  as 
childhood,  under  the  mighty  and  the  magical  spell  of  a  meek, 
and  enduring,  and  undissembled  charity. 

The  law  of  reciprocal  attraction  between  one  heart  and  an- 
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other  is  a  law  of  nature  as  well  as  of  Christianity  ;  insomuch, 
that  no  sooner  does  the  regard  of  a  philanthropist  for  the  people 
of  his  district  come  to  be  recognised,  than  their  regard  for  him, 
and  that,  too,  both  from  the  converted  and  unconverted,  will 
attest  of  what  kind  of  materials  humanity  is  formed.  The 
effect  is  so  beautiful  that  one  cannot  expatiate  upon  it  without 
meeting  the  imputation  of  romance  from  those  hackneyed  and 
secular  and  incredulous  men,  whose  eyes  have  never  once  been 
directed  to  this  field  of  observation  ;  but  the  effect  is  at  the 
same  time  so  certain  as  to  stamp  on  what  we  say  all  the  sound 
ness  of  an  experimental  affirmation.  Christianity,  indeed,  is  the 
alone  agent  by  which  the  elevating  power  of  a  sentiment  so 
pure  and  so  celestial,  as  to  have  the  effect  of  poetry  upon  the 
imagination,  will  ever  be  realized  on  the  familiar  and  homebred 
scenes  of  ordinary  life.  But  it  is  a  most  inviting  circumstance, 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  spreading  the  light  and  influence  of 
Christianity  around  a  population,  when  one  sees  that  the  very 
humblest  of  its  zealous  votaries  can  thus  work  his  secure  and 
certain  way  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  his  fellows.  Let  sus 
picion  be  but  once  dissipated ;  and  the  enmity  of  nature  be  dis 
armed  by  the  true  and  touching  demonstrations  of  a  real  prin 
ciple  of  kindness  ;  and  ridicule  have  ceased  from  its  uproar ;  and 
contempt  have  discharged  all  its  vociferations  ;  and  the  man's 
worth  and  benevolence  become  manifest  as  day — then,  though 
the  ministration  of  gold  and  silver  be  that  which  fortune  hath 
altogether  denied  him,  it  is  both  very  striking  and  very  encour 
aging  to  behold  how,*  in  spite  of  themselves,  -he  steals  the  hearts 
of  the  people  away  from  them  ;  how,  as  if  by  the  operation  of 
some  mystic  spell,  the  most  restless  and  profligate  of  them  all 
feel  the  softening  influence  of  his  presence  and  of  his  doings  ; 
and  how,  in  the  cheap  and  humble  services  of  tending  their  chil 
dren,  and  visiting  their  sick,  and  ministering  in  sacred  exercises 
at  the  couch  of  the  dying,  and  filling  up  his  opportunities  of  in 
tercourse  with  the  utterance  of  holy  advice,  and  the  exhibition 
of  holy  example,  there  is,  in  these  simple  and  unaccompanied 
attentions,  a  charm  felt  and  welcomed,  even  in  the  most  polluted 
atmosphere  that  ever  settled  around  the  most  corrupt  and 
crowded  of  human  habitations. 

This  is  not  credited  by  many  of  our  citizens  ;  and  men  who 
deliver  themselves  in  a  tone  of  grave  and  respectable  and  im 
posing  experience  may  be  heard  to  affirm  that,  unless  an  elder 
be  vested  with  a  power  of  administration  over  the  public  money, 
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he  will  be  an  unwelcome  visitor  with  the  general  run  of  our 
families — that  he  will  meet  with  few  to  bid  him  God-speed,  on 
the  single  and  abstract  errand  of  Christianity — and  that,  while 
the  old  system  of  payments  without  prayers  was  acceptable 
enough,  the  new  system  of  prayers  without  payments  will 
banish  the  whole  host  of  eldership  in  our  city  from  the  accept 
ance  and  goodwill  of  its  inhabitants.  Surely  this  is  a  matter  of 
proof  and  not  of  probability — a  thing  that  may  be  committed  to 
the  decision  of  experience,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  conten 
tions  of  reason  or  of  sophistry.  Let  an  elder  count  it  his  duty 
to  hold  a  habitual  intercourse  of  kindness  with  the  people  of 
his  district,  and,  for  this  purpose,  devote  but  a  few  hours  in  the 
week  to  their  highest  interest ;  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  heart 
animated  with  goodwill  to  men,  and,  in  particular,  with  that 
goodwill  which  points  to  the  good  of  their  eternity,  let  him 
make  use  of  every  practical  expedient  for  spreading  amongst 
them  the  light  and  influence  of  the  gospel ;  let  it  be  his  constant 
aim  to  warn  the  unruly,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  stimulate  the 
education  of  children,  to  press  the  duty  of  attending  ordinances, 
to  make  use  of  all  his  persuasion  in  private,  and  of  all  his  influ 
ence  to  promote  such  public  and  parochial  measures  as  may  for 
ward  the  simple  design  of  making  our  people  good  and  pious 
and  holy ; — then,  though  he  should  go  forth  among  them  stript 
of  power  and  patronage  and  pecuniary  administrations — though 
his  honest  and  Christian  goodwill  be  all  he  has  to  recommend 
him — though  the  various  secularities  by  which  the  offices  of  our 
church  have  been  polluted  and  degraded  shall  be  conclusively 
done  away,  and  the  whole  armoury  of  our  influence  among  the 
people  be  reduced  to  the  simple  elements  of  goodwill  and  friend 
ship  and  personal  labour  and  unwearied  earnestness  in  the  pro 
secution  of  their  spiritual  welfare : — yet  with  these  arid  these 
alone  will  any  of  our  elders  at  length  find  a  welcome  in  every 
heart,  and  a  home  in  every  habitation.  Others  may  then  take 
up  the  ministration  which  he  has  put  away.  But  it  will  be  his 
presence  which  will  awaken  the  finest  glow  of  kindly  and  rever 
ential  feeling  among  our  population.  Though,  out  of  any 
public  treasury,  he  has  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  give,  yet  let 
him  just  do  with  his  means  and  his  opportunities  as  every  Chris 
tian  should  do,  and  feel  as  every  Christian  should  feel,  and  he 
will  rarely  meet  with  a  family  so  poor  as  to  undervalue  his 
attentions,  or  a  family  so  profligate  as  to  persist  in  despising  them. 
All  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  all  the  great  events 
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in  the  train  of  human  history,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist.  He  has  only  to  watch  his  opportunity  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  family  so  hardened  in  the  ways  of  impiety,  where 
he  may  not  in  time  establish  himself.-  The  stoutest-hearted 
sinner  he  may  have  to  deal  with  must,  in  a  few  little  years,  meet 
with  something  to  soften  and  to  bring  him  down.  Death  may 
make  its  inroads  upon  his  household  ;  and  disease  may  come, 
with  its  symptoms  of  threatening  import,  upon  his  own  person ; 
and,  in  that  bed  of  sickness  which  he  dreads  to  be  his  last,  may 
the  terrors  and  reproaches  of  conscience  be  preparing  a  welcome 
for  the  elder  of  his  district ;  arid  he  who  wont  to  laugh  the 
ministrations  of  his  Christian  friend  away  from  him,  will  at 
length  send  an  imploring  message  and  supplicate  his  prayers. 
Such  is  the  omnipotence  of  Christian  charity.  At  the  very  out 
set  of  its  enterprise  it  will  find  a  great  and  an  effectual  door 
opened  to  it  :  and,  in  the  course  of  months,  its  own  persever 
ance  will  work  for  it ;  and  Providence  will  work  for  it ;  and  the 
mournful  changes  which  take  place  in  every  family  will  work 
for  it ;  and  all  the  frailties  of  misfortune  and  mortality  to  which 
our  nature  is  liable  will  work  for  it:  and  thus  may  one  single 
individual,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  Christian  friend,  and  ever 
on  the  alert  with  all  the  aid  of  Christian  counsel,  and  all  the 
offices  of  Christian  sympathy,  in  behalf  of  his  assigned  popula 
tion,  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  reviving  another  spirit,  and 
setting  up  another  style  of  practice  and  observation  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Thus  may  he  obtain  a  secure  hold  of  ascendency  over 
the  affections  of  hundreds ;  and,  like  unto  a  leaven  for  good,  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  has  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  may  he, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  infuse  into  that  mass  of  human  immor 
tality  with  which  he  is  associated  the  fermentation  of  such  holy 
desires  and  penitential  feelings  and  earnest  aspirations  and  close 
inquiries  after  the  truth,  as  may  at  length  issue  in  the  solid  re 
sult  of  many  being  called  out  of  darkness  into  light,  of  many 
being  turned  unto  righteousness. 

The  Christian  elder  who  has  resigned  the  temporalities  of  his 
office  should  not  think  that,  on  that  account,  he  has  little  in  his 
power.  His  presence  has  a  power.  His  advice  has  a  power. 
His  friendship  has  a  power.  The  moral  energy  of  his  kind 
attentions  and  Christian  arguments  has  a  power.  His  prayers  al 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  at  the  funeral  of  a  departed  parishioner, 
have  a  power.  The  books  that  he  recommends  to  his  people, 
and  the  minister  whom  he  prevails  on  them  to  hear,  and  the 
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habit  of  regular  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  to  which  he  in 
troduces  them,  have  a  power.  His  supplications  to  God  for 
them  in  secret  have  a  power.  Dependence  upon  Him,  and  upon 
His  blessing  for  the  success  of  his  own  feeble  endeavours,  has  a 
power.  And  when  all  these  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  rising 
generation — when  the  children  have  learned  both  to  know  and 
to  love  him — when  they  come  to  feel  the  force  of  his  approba 
tion,  and,  on  every  recurring  visit,  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from, 
him  to  diligence  at  school  and  dutiful  behaviour  out  of  it — when 
the  capabilities  of  his  simple  Christian  relationship  with  the 
people  thus  come  to  be  estimated : — it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
say  that,  with  such  as  him,  there  lies  the  precious  interest  of  the 
growth  and  transmission  of  Christianity,  in  the  age  that  is  now 
passing  over  us  ;  and  that,  in  respect  of  his  own  selected  neigh 
bourhood,  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  destinies 
of  the  future  age. 

We  shall  conclude  this  department  of  the  subject  with  three  dis 
tinct  observations  relative  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the  eldership. 

First.  We  are  well  aware  how  widely  the  practice  of  our 
generation  has  diverged  from  the  practice  of  our  ancestors ;  how 
the  temporal,  which  from  their  superinduced  duties,  have  taken 
place  of  the  spiritual,  which  form  the  primitive  and  essential 
duties  of  the  eldership ;  how,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  Esta 
blishment,  the  lay  office-bearers  of  the  Church  are  fast  renoun 
cing  the  whole  work  of  ministering  from  house  to  house,  in  prayer 
and  in  exhortation,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  spiritual  comfort 
and  advice,  among  the  sick,  or  the  disconsolate,  or  the  dying. 
We  are  aware  that  a  reformation,  in  this  department,  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  an  influence  of  a  more  gentle,  and  moral, 
and  withal  more  effectual  kind  than  that  of  authority.  But  we 
almost  know  nothing  of  greater  importance  than  to  have  a  con 
nexion  of  this  kind  established  between  the  elders  and  the  popu 
lation  of  those  districts  which  are  respectively  assigned  to  them. 
We  know  of  nothing  which  will  tell  more  effectually,  in  the  way 
of  humanizing  our  families,  than  if  so  pure  an  intercourse  was 
going  on,  as  an  intercourse  of  piety,  between  our  men  of  respect 
able  station  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  men  of  labour  and  of 
poverty  on  the  other.  We  know  of  nothing  which  would  serve 
more  powerfully  to  link  and  to  harmonize  into  one  fine  system 
of  social  order,  the  various  classes  of  our  community.  We  know 
not  a  finer  exhibition  on  the  one  hand,  than  the  man  of  wealth 
acting  the  man  of  piety,  and  throwing  the  goodly  adornment  of 
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Christian  benevolence  over  the  splendour  of  those  civil  distinc 
tions,  which  give  a  weight  and  a  lustre  to  his  name  in  society. 
And  we  know  not  a  more  wholesome  influence,  on  the  other  hand, 
than  that  which  such  a  man  must  carry  around  with  him,  when 
he  enters  the  habitations  of  our  operatives ;  and  dignifies,  by  his 
visits,  the  people  who  occupy  them ;  and  talks  with  them,  as  the 
heirs  of  one  hope  and  of  one  immortality  ;  and  cheers,  by  the 
united  power  of  religion  and  of  sympathy,  the  very  humblest  of 
misfortune's  generation  ;  and  convinces  them  of  a  real  and  a 
longing  affection  after  their  best  interests ;  and  leaves  them  with 
the  impression  that  here,  at  least,  is  one  man  who  is  our  friend — 
that  here,  at  least,  is  one  proof  that  we  are  not  altogether  desti 
tute  of  consideration  amongst  our  fellows  ;  that  here,  at  least,  is 
one  quarter  on  which  our  confidence  may  rest ;  ay,  and  amidst 
all  the  insignificance  in  which  we  lie  buried  from  the  observation 
of  society,  we  are  sure,  at  least,  of  one  who,  in  the  most  exalted 
sense  of  the  term,  is  now  ready  to  befriend  us,  and  to  look  after 
us,  and  to  care  for  us. 

Secondly.  Those  who  have  entered  on  the  important  and 
honourable  office  of  the  eldership,  shonld  have  a  full  impression 
of  its  sacredness.  We  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  not  a  profess 
ing  Christian  who  does  not  forfeit  all  title  to  the  name  and  char 
acter  of  a  Christian,  if  he  do  not  honestly,  and  with  all  the 
energies  of  his  soul,  aspire  at  being  not  merely  almost,  but 
altogether  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
obscurest  individual  in  a  congregation,  to  be  as  heavenly  in  his 
desires,  and  as  peculiar  in  the  whole  style  of  his  behaviour,  and 
as  upright  in  transactions,  and  as  circumspect  in  his  walk, 
and  as  devoted  in  heart  and  in  service  to  the  God  of  his  re 
demption,  as  the  minister  who  labours  amongst  them  in  word 
and  in  doctrine,  or  as  the  elders  that  assist  him  in  the  admini 
stration  of  ordinances,  or  as  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
office-bearers  of  the  church  with  which  he  is  connected.  But 
they  should  remember  that  the  very  circumstance  of  being  con 
spicuous  forms  a  double  call  upon  their  attention  to  certain  pre 
scribed  duties  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  this  which  gives  so 
peculiar  an  importance  to  their  example.  It  is  this  which,  by 
making  their  light  shine  before  men,  renders  it  a  more  powerful 
instrument  for  glorifying  God.  And  it  is  this,  too,  which  stamps  a 
tenfold  malignity  upon  their  misconduct.  And  under  the  im 
pression  of  this,  should  they  be  careful  lest  their  good  be  evil 
spoken  of — to  be,  in  all  things,  an  example  to  the  flock  over 
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which  God  hath  appointed  them  the  overseers — to  remember 
that  their  conduct  has  a  more  decided  bearing  upon  others  than 
it  had  formerly — and  that,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  look,  not  to 
their  own  things,  but  to  the  things  of  others  also,  so  it  is  their 
most  solemn  and  imperious  obligation,  to  take  heed,  and  give  no 
just  offence  in  anything,  that  the  religion  of  which  they  are  the 
declared  and  the  visible  functionaries,  be  not  blamed.  We  know 
not  how  a  greater  outrage  can  be  practised  on  Christianity,  we 
know  not  how  a  deadlier  wound  can  be  given  to  its  interest  and 
its  reputation  in  the  world,  we  know  not  how  a  sorer  infliction 
can  be  devised  on  a  part  of  greater  tenderness — than  for  a  man 
to  usurp  a  place  of  authority  and  of  lofty  standing  in  the 
church  of  our  Redeemer,  and  then  to  exhibit  such  a  life,  and  to 
maintain  such  a  lukewarm  indifference,  and  to  hold  out  such  a 
conformity  to  the  world,  as  to  all  the  levities,  and  all  the  secular- 
ities  which  abound  in  it ;  and  above  all,  so  to  deform  the  path 
of  his  own  personal  history,  by  what  is  profane,  and  profligate, 
and  unseemly,  that  the  report  of  his  misdoings  shall  spread  itself 
over  the  neighbourhood,  and,  into  whatever  company  it  may 
enter,  it  shall  scandalize  the  friends  of  Jesus,  and  become  matter 
of  triumph  and  of  bitter  derision  to  His  enemies. 

Thirdly.  The  gentlemen  who  have  been  invested  with  this  office 
should  make  a  conscience  of  their  attendance  upon  the  needs  and 
the  demands  of  their  respective  population;  not  to  slur  and  super- 
ficialize  the  matter,  but  to  give  to  it  strength,  and  earnestness, 
and  persevering  attention  ;  not  to  enter  upon  their  offices,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  sinecures,  but  to  feel  that  certain  duties  are 
annexed  to  them,  and  that,  for  the  right  and  attentive  perform 
ance  of  these  duties,  a  weight  of  responsibility  is  lying  upon  them. 
In  each  parish  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  such 
duties  ;  a  field  so  extensive  that,  if  left  to  the  solitary  management 
of  one  individual,  it  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  neglected  ; 
a  field  greatly  beyond  the  time  and  the  strength  of  the  minister, 
a  field  which  he  is  not  able  to  cultivate  to  the  full,  by  his  own 
personal  exertions,  and  to  do  justice  to  which  he  must  avail  him 
self  of  the  assistance  of  his  elders.  And  sure  we  are  that,  with 
a  manageable  extent  of  walk  assigned  to  each  of  them,  they  would 
at  length  come  to  feel  that  to  be  an  enjoyment,  which  they  may, 
perhaps,  for  some  time,  feel  to  be  an  oppression ;  and,  though 
delicacy  and  inexperience  should,  at  first,  operate  as  restraints  to 
their  acting  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  labourers,  yet  habitual 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  their  people  will  soon  reconcile 
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them  to  their  new  employment,  and  render  it  a  smooth,  a  plea 
sant,  and  an  interesting  concern. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  ere  bringing  this  topic  to  a  close, 
we  should  deliver  a  few  rules  for  the  right  discharge  and  exer 
cise  of  deaconship.  We  do  not  plead  for  this  as  a  permament 
institution  of  the  Church,  believing  as  we  do,  that  it  were  vastly 
better  for  the  people,  if  all  public  charity,  for  the  relief  of  indi 
gence,  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  done  away.  Still,  however, 
such  an  order  of  men  might  be  of  important  service,  in  conduct 
ing  society  back  again  to  its  natural  state,  as  it  respects  pauper 
ism.  And  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  by  acting  conform 
ably  to  the  spirit  of  the  few  hints  which  follow,  they  will  arrive 
at  the  conviction,  that  all  public  and  ostensible  charity  might 
very  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

First.  The  poor  will  feel  themselves  greatly  soothed  and  con 
ciliated,  by  their  ready  attention,  by  their  friendly  counsels,  by 
their  acts  of  advice  and  assistance  as  to  the  conduct,  of  their  little 
affairs  ;  by  the  mere  civility  and  courteousness  which  marks  their 
transactions  with  them  ;  and  that  these  will  positively  go  farther  to 
gladden  their  hearts,  and  to  endear  their  persons  to  them,  than 
all  the  money  which  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  award  for  the 
support  of  their  indigent  families. 

Secondly.  It  will  be  said  that,  by  this  unrestrained  facility 
of  manner,  they  will  lay  themselves  open  to  the  inroads  of  the 
worthless  and  the  undeserving.  In  answer  to  this,  we  ask  if 
there  be  not  room  enough  in  a  man's  character,  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  along  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove  ?  That  we 
may  ward  off  the  undeserving  poor,  is  it  necessary  to  put  on  a 
stern  and  repulsive  front  against  all  the  poor  who  offer  themselves 
to  our  observation  ?  The  way,  we  apprehend,  is  to  put  forth 
patience  and  attention,  and  to  be  in  the  ready  attitude  of 
prepared  and  immediate  service  for  all  applications,  in  the  first 
instance  ;  to  conduct  every  examination  with  temper  and  kind 
ness  :  and  surely  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  conduct  it  with  vigilance.  Exercise  will  soon  sharpen  their 
discrimination  in  these  matters  ;  and  when  they  have  got  a  tho 
roughly  ascertained  state  of  the  claim  which  has  been  advanced, 
and  they  find  that  it  is  not  a  valid  one — then  let  them  put  forth 
their  firmness ;  then  let  them  make  a  display  of  calm  and  settled 
determination ;  then  let  them  show  their  people  that  they  have 
judgment  as  well  as  feeling,  and  that  they  know  how  to  combine 
the  habit  of  justice  to  the  public,  by  not  squandering  their  money 
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on  unsuitable  objects,  with  the  habit  of  sympathy  for  genuine  dis 
tress,  and  of  ready  attention  to  the  merits  of  every  application. 

On  the  strength  of  this  principle,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a 
deacon  to  check,  on  the  one  hand,  all  unreasonable  applications ; 
and,  on  the  other,  still  to  preserve  all  that  homage  of  attachment, 
which  his  kindness  to  real  sufferers,  and  his  candour  and  cour- 
teousness  to  all,  are  fitted  to  secure  for  him.  His  people  will 
not  like  him  the  worse  that  they  see  him  acting  in  a  sound,  judi 
cious,  and  experimental  way  with  them.  They  know  how  to 
appreciate  good  sense,  as  well  as  we ;  and  they  admire  it,  and 
they  have  an  actual  liking  for  it.  They  are  scandalized  when 
they  see  kindness  lavished  upon  the  unworthy.  Though  they 
like  attention  and  sympathy,  they  have  a  greater  esteem  for 
them,  when  they  see  them  combined  with  the  exercise  of  judg 
ment  and  a  good  understanding :  and  in  proportion  therefore  as 
a  deacon  evinces  himself  to  have  the  faculty  of  rejecting  those 
claims  which  are  groundless,  in  that  very  proportion  will  a  real 
sufferer  esteem  that  act  of  preference,  by  which  he  has  had  the 
discernment  to  single  out  his  claim,  and  the  benevolence  most 
soothingly  and  most  sympathizingly,  and  most  amply,  to  provide 
for  it. 

But,  lastly,  we  know  not  a  more  interesting  case  that  can  be 
submitted  to  a  deacon,  than  when  an  applicant  proposes,  for  the 
first  time,  to  draw  relief  from  a  public  charity.  This  he  is  often 
compelled  to  do,  from  some  temporary  distress  that  hangs  over 
his  family ;  and  if  the  emergency  could  be  got  over  without  a 
public  and  degrading  exposure  of  him  who  labours  under  it, 
there  would  both  be  a  most  substantial  saving  of  the  public 
fund,  and  a  most  soothing  act  of  kindness  rendered  to  the  person 
who  is  applying  for  it.  If  by  the  influence  of  the  deacon,  or  that 
of  his  friends,  work  could  be  provided  for  a  man  in  such  circum 
stances,  or  some  private  and  delicate  mode  of  relief  be  devised 
for  him,  then  we  know  not  in  what  other  way  he  could  more 
effectually  establish  himself  as  the  most  valuable  servant  of  the 
public,  and  as  the  best  and  kindest  friend  of  his  own  immediate 
population.  All  will  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and  the  sense 
of  duty  which  he  brings  to  his  offices  along  with  him  ;  and  we 
should  be  much  disappointed  if  it  be  not  the  result  of  his  prac 
tice  and  observation,  in  this  walk  of  philanthropy,  that,  after 
all,  the  cause  of  human  indigence  may  be  fully  confided  to  the 
sympathy  of  individuals,  and  that  even  the  demise  of  his  own 
order  is  an  essential  step  towards  the  conclusive  establishment  of 
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that  state  of  things  where  nature  and  Christianity  will  render 
their  most  effectual  contributions,  for  alleviating  the  wants  and 
the  miseries  of  the  species. 

We  may  afterwards  enlarge  on  the  reasons  why  we  regard  a 
deaconship  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  expedient,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  reducing  that  pauperism  which  has  been  accumulated 
upon  us,  under  a  former  system  of  administration,  rather  than  as 
an  institution  that  is  at  all  essential  to  the  permanent  well-being 
of  a  parish.  So  long  as  any  method  of  public  relief  for  indigence 
is  perpetuated  amongst  us,  whether  by  assessment  or  voluntary 
collection,  we  hold  it  greatly  better  that  its  whole  conduct  and 
management  be  devolved  upon  deacons  than  upon  elders.  But 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  that  it  is  not  only  a  most 
practicable  thing  for  an  order  of  deacons  so  to  manage,  as,  in  a 
few  years,  to  transfer  the  whole  expenses  of  the  parochial  poor 
from  a  compulsory  to  a  gratuitous  fund — we  are  further  per 
suaded  that,  as  the  result  of  their  experience,  these  very  men 
will  come  to  see  with  what  perfect  safety,  and  even  improve 
ment  to  the  comfort  of  the  lower  orders,  the  latter  fund  may 
also  be  dispensed  with ;  and  thus  their  labours  may  come  to  be 
dispensed  with,  after  having  reached  this  most  satisfactory  of  all 
consummations,  that  of  having  led  the  people  to  repose  on  their 
own  capabilities.  For,  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  in 
dividual  sympathy,  and  their  own  foreseeing  prudence,  are  all 
they  have  to  look  for  against  the  day  of  poverty,  they  will,  at 
length,  re-open  those  mighty  sources  which  an  artificial  charity 
had  sealed  ;  and  out  of  which  nature,  when  not  tortured  and  tam 
pered  with,  as  she  has  been,  by  the  intermeddling  spirit  of  legis 
lation,  provides  far  more  abundantly  for  the  wants  of  all  her 
children. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

ON  SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  well  that,  in  the  various  religious  establishments  of 
Europe,  provision  should  have  been  made  for  the  learning  as 
well  as  for  the  subsistence  of  a  regular  clergy.  It  is  well,  when 
a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  in  addition  to  the  strict  literature  of  his 
own  profession,  is  further  accomplished  in  the  general  literature 
of  the  times.  We  do  not  hold  it  indispensable  that  all  should 
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be  so  accomplished.  But  that  is  a  good  course  of  education  for 
the  Church,  which  will  not  only  secure  the  possibility  that  every 
minister  may  be  learned  in  theology,  but  also  a  chance,  border 
ing  upon  certainty,  that  some  of  them  shall  attain  an  eminence 
of  authority  and  respect,  in  the  other  sciences.  Christianity 
should  be  provided  with  friends  and  defenders  in  every  quarter 
of  human  society ;  and  there  should  be  among  them  such  a  dis 
tribution  of  weapons,  as  may  be  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of 
that  extended  combat,  which  is  ever  going  on  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  And  there  is  a  special  reason  why  the 
prejudices  of  philosophy  against  the  gospel  should,  if  possible,  be 
met  and  mastered  by  men  capable  of  standing  on  the  very  same 
arena,  and  plying  the  very  same  tactics,  with  the  most  powerful 
of  its  votaries  ; — and  that,  not  so  much  because  of  the  individual 
benefit  which  may  thereby  be  rendered  to  these  philosophers,  as 
because  of  their  ascendant  influence  over  the  general  mind  of 
society  ;  and  because  of  the  mischief  that  would  ensue  to  myriads 
beside  themselves,  could  an  exhibition  so  degrading  be  held 
forth  to  the  world,  as  that  of  Christianity,  which  laid  claim  to 
the  light  of  revelation,  retiring  abashed  from  the  light  of  culti 
vated  nature,  and  not  daring  the  encounter,  when  men  rich  iu 
academic  lore,  or  lofty  in  general  authorship,  came  forth  in 
hostility  against  her. 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  learning  of  the  priesthood  that 
Christianity  has  kept  her  ground  on  the  higher  platform  of  cul 
tured  and  well-educated  humanity,  and  that  she  enters  so  largely, 
as  a  bright  and  much-esteemed  ingredient,  into  the  body  of  our 
national  literature.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  way,  she  may  com 
pel  an  homage  from  many  whom  she  cannot  subdue  unto  the 
obedience  of  the  faith ;  and  save  herself  from  contempt,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  where  she  has  utterly  failed  in  her  attempts 
at  conversion.  But  it  is  well,  whenever  this  degree  of  respect 
and  acknowledgment  can  be  obtained  for  her,  among  the  upper 
classes  of  life ;  and  more  especially  in  every  free  and  enlightened 
nation,  like  our  own,  where  the  reigning  authority  is  so  much 
under  the  guidance  of  the  higher  reason  of  the  country,*  it  is  of 
unspeakable  benefit  that  Christianity  has  been  so  nobly  upheld 
by  the  talent  and  erudition  of  her  advocates.  The  fostering 
hand  of  the  legislature  would  soon  have  been  withheld  from  all 
our  Christian  institutions,  had  the  Christian  system  not  been 
palpably  recommended  by  those  numerous  pleadings,  wherewith 

*  This  was  written  nineteen  years  ago.  -    r  .  f .  ^c  ~-\  t  ^ 
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a  schooled  and  accomplished  clergy  have  so  enriched  the  theolo 
gical  literature  of  our  island.  Nor  do  we  believe  that,  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion,  any  political  deference  could  have  long 
been  rendered  to  Christianity,  had  she  been  overborne  in  her 
numerous  conflicts  with  the  pride  and  sophistry  of  able  unbe 
lievers.  It  is  thus  that  we  stand  indebted  to  the  learning  of 
Christian  ministers  for  the  security  of  that  great  national  appa 
ratus  of  religious  instruction,  the  utility  of  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate ;  and  hence,  though  learning  does 
not,  of  itself,  convert  and  Christianize  a  human  soul,  it  may  be 
instrumental  in  spreading  and  strengthening  that  canopy  of  pro 
tection,  which  is  thrown,  by  our  Establishment,  over  those  hum 
bler  but  more  effective  labourers,  by  whose  parish  ministrations 
it  is,  that  the  general  mass  of  our  population  becomes  leavened 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  Christianity  is  carried,  with 
light,  and  comfort,  and  power,  into  the  bosom  of  cottages. 

But,  though  learning  must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Chris 
tianity,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  her  in  credit  and  accept 
ance  among  influential  men  ;  yet  it  is  not  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  her  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  into  the 
heart  of  a  disciple.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  topics  about 
which  ecclesiastical  learning  is  conversant,  are  exterior  to  the 
direct  substance  of  that  Bible  which  professes  to  be  a  written 
communication  from  God  to  man — such  as  the  historic  testi 
monies  that  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  religion  ;  and  those 
church  antiquities,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  which  we  must 
travel  through  many  a  volume  of  ponderous  erudition ;  and  at 
least  the  history,  if  not  the  matter,  of  the  various  controversies 
by  which  the  Christian  world  has  been  agitated.  We  are  aware 
that  much  of  this  controversy  relates  to  the  contents  of  the  re 
cord,  as  well  as  to  the  credentials  of  the  record.  Yet,  howrever 
its  plainer  passages  may  have  been  darkened  by  heretical  sophis 
try  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  obscure  passages  may  have  divided 
the  opinion  of  critics  and  translators  on  the  other ;  this  does  not 
hinder  that,  from  the  Bible,  and  the  English  Bible,  there  may 
be  made  to  emanate  a  flood  of  light  on  the  general  mass  of  our 
English  peasantry — that,  to  evolve  this  light,  a  high  and  artifi 
cial  scholarship  is  neither  necessary  nor  available — that,  on  the 
understanding  of  a  man,  unlettered  in  all  that  proceeds  from 
halls  or  colleges,  the  Word  of  God  may  have  made  its  sound, 
and  wholesome,  and  sufficient  impression  ;  and  that  from  him 
the  impression  may  be  reflected  back  again,  on  the  understand- 
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ings  of  many  others,  as  unlettered  as  himself — that  thus  all  in 
the  book  of  God's  testimony,  which  mainly  goes  so  to  enlighten 
a  man  as  to  turn  him  into  a  Christian,  may  be  made  to  pass 
from  one  humble  convert  to  his  acquaintances  and  neighbours ; 
and,  without  the  learning  which  serves  to  acquire  for  Chris 
tianity  the  dignified  though  vague  and  general  homage  of  the 
upper  classes,  he  may,  at  least,  be  a  fit  agent  for  transmitting 
essential  Christianity  throughout  the  plebeianism  that  is  around 
him. 

To  deny  this,  indeed,  were  to  resist  the  affirmations  of  that 
very  record  in  which  all  that  may  be  known  of  Christianity  is 
found.  We  are  there  told,  and  from  the  direct  mouth  of  the 
Saviour,  that  things  essential  to  salvation  may  be  revealed  unto 
babes,  which  lie  hid  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent.  The  poor 
to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  have  a  full  share  of  this  revela 
tion.  The  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  told,  acts  as  a  revealer  ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  His  office  to  make  known  any  truths  additional  to 
those  which  are  already  engrossed  in  Scripture.  The  light  that 
cometh  from  Him,  is  a  light  which  shineth  on  the  page  of  in 
spiration,  and  causes  us  to  discern  only  what  is  graven  thereupon. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  made  known  to  us  by  this  process, 
and  nothing  else.  Under  the  tuition  of  God's  Spirit,  we  only 
learn  what  has  already  been  fully  expressed  by  the  letter  of  the 
Bible  ;  but  which,  without  His  influence,  can  never  be  fully 
apprehended  in  its  meaning,  or  felt  in  its  power.  It  is  thus  that 
He  communicates  nothing  at  variance  with  the  written  testi 
mony,  and  nothing  which  has  not  been  already  declared  by  the 
written  testimony,  though  His  influence  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  testimony  be  received.  The  operation  may  be  illus 
trated  by  the  way  in  which  an  impression  is  given  to  any 
substance,  through  the  means  of  a  stamping  instrument.  The 
substance  may  be  so  hard  and  impracticable  as  to  resist  the  im 
pression,  when  a  weak  arm  is  put  forth  to  urge  forward  the 
instrument ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  take  in  a  full  and  a  fair  im 
pression,  when  a  strong  arm  is  employed.  And  thus  may  it  be 
with  the  impression  of  Bible  doctrine  on  moral  and  thinking  and 
intelligent  man.  The  Bible  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  learning,  and  talent,  and  all  the 
forces  that  mere  humanity  can  muster,  may  be  made  to  aid  the 
impression  of  it,  and  be  wholly  ineffectual.  The  Spirit  of  God 
may  then  undertake  the  office  of  an  enlightener  ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
He  may  keep  by  the  Bible  as  His  alone  instrument ;  and  not 
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one  truth  may  pass  in  conveyance  from  Him  to  the  spirit  of  that 
man  on  whom  He  is  operating,  bnt  simply  and  solely  the  truths 
which  are  taken  off  from  the  written  word  of  God  ;  and  all  the 
Christianity  that  He  teaches,  and  that  He  leaves  graven  on  the 
hearts  of  His  subjects,  may  just  be  a  correct  transcript  of  the 
Christianity  that  exists  in  the  New  Testament.  And  thus  it  is 
that  a  workman  of  humble  scholarship  may  be  transformed,  not 
into  an  erratic  and  fanciful  enthusiast,  but  into  a  sound  scrip 
tural  Christian — without  one  other  religious  tenet  in  his  under 
standing  than  what  is  strictly  and  accurately  defined  by  the 
literalities  of  the  written  record,  and  without  one  other  religious 
feeling  in  his  heart  than  what  is  most  pertinently  called  forth  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  truths  which  have  thus  been  made 
known  to  him. 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  representation,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Bible  can  be  no  more  dispensed  with,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  impress  of  Christianity  on  a  human  soul,  than  the  stamp 
ing  instrument  can  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  device  which  it  bears  on  the  piece  of  matter  that  is  submitted 
to  it.  The  disciple's  mind  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
Scripture ;  and  it  is  so,  when  he  is  employed,  either  in  hearing, 
or  reading,  or  pondering,  what  is  written  thereon.  And  it  will 
further  appear  that  the  Spirit,  in  His  work  of  making  good  an 
impress  of  Christianity  on  man,  no  more  varies  in  one  feature, 
or  one  lineament,  from  the  Christianity  that  is  already  engraven 
on  the  indelible  Word  of  God,  than  that  hand  which  simply 
bears  upon  a  seal,  either  alters  or  effaces  the  inscription  which 
is  fastened  by  it  on  the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
thus  that  all  the  pretences  of  enthusiasm  may  be  refuted  and 
exposed  ;  and  that,  while  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  held  to  be 
indispensable,  the  soundness  and  proficiency  of  the  taught  still 
remain  to  be  tried,  and  may  be  taken  cognizance  of  at  the  bar 
of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony.  There  is  no  licence  given  by 
this  statement  to  the  vagaries  of  a  credulous  and  overheated 
imagination  :  being  subject,  as  they  all  are,  to  the  touchstone  of 
a  word  that  is  immutable,  and  cannot  pass  away.  We  know  it 
to  be  the  fear  of  many,  lest  the  doctrine  of  a  special  and  spiritual 
illumination,  taking  place  in  every  instance  of  conversion, 
should  throw  open  the  Christian  world  to  an  influx  of  fancies 
and  fluctuations  that  would  be  utterly  interminable.  But  the 
written  record  is  the  great  barrier  of  defence  against  all  such  ir 
regularities.  There  might  be  room  for  this  apprehension,  were 
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it  still  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to  originate  new  and  unheard  of 
truths  in  the  minds  that  He  enlightens.  But  this  work  has 
ceased  long  ago ;  and  the  Book  in  which  the  truths  thus  origi 
nated  were  treasured  up  has,  for  many  centuries,  had  the  seal  of 
completeness  set  upon  it ;  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  now 
is  not  to  inform  any  one  mind  of  novelties  that  are  yet  unre- 
vealed,  but  simply  to  transcribe  on  the  tablet  of  its  understand 
ing  what  has  already  been  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  the  written 
revelation.  And  thus  it  is  both  true,  that  it  is  through  a  dis 
tinct  and  personal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  each  believer  is 
called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light — and  that,  in  re 
spect  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  there  has  been  one  stable 
and  permanent  belief  among  them  all.  It  is  like  the  telescope 
pointed  to  a  distant  landscape,  which  reveals  the  same  objects 
to  all  the  numerous  and  successive  spectators ;  and  so  it  is  mainly 
one  and  the  same  doctrine  that  is  held  by  the  genuine  disciples 
of  all  countries,  and  which  has  come  unchangingly  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  statement  serves  very  much  to  re 
duce  the  importance  of  human  learning,  let  it  be  observed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  still  to  human  learning  there  belongs  an 
important  function  in  the  matter  of  Christianity.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  the  subject  of  a  material  impress  upon  his  own  person, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  accordancy  between  the  device  that  is 
submitted  to  his  notice,  and  the  seal  that  is  said  to  have  con 
veyed  it.  Both  may  be  foreign  to  himself,  and  yet  he,  by  looking 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  can  see' whether  they  are  accurate 
counterparts.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  of 
natural  acquirement  may  never  have  received,  upon  his  own 
heart,  that  impression  of  the  Bible  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
has  strength  to  effectuate  ;  but  still,  if  such  an  impression  be 
offered  to  his  notice  in  the  person  of  another,  he  may  be  able 
both  to  detect  the  spurious,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  recognise 
the 'genuine  marks  of  correspondence  between  the  contents  of 
Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  creed,  or  character,  of  its 
disciple,  on  the  other.  It  is  well  when  such  a  man  looks,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  written  Word ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  gram 
mar  and  lexicon  and  all  the  resources  of  philology,  evinces  the 
literal  doctrine  that  is  graven  thereupon.  It  is  also  well  when  he 
looks,  in  the  second  instance,  to  the  human  subject ;  and  by  aid 
either  of  natural  shrewdness,  or  of  a  keen  metaphysical  inspec 
tion  into  the  arcana  of  character,  drags  forth  to  light  that  moral 
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and  intellectual  picture  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  said 
to  have  left  upon  the  soul.  If  there  be  a  single  alleged  convert 
upon  earth,  who  cannot  stand  such  a  trial  when  fairly  conducted, 
he  is  a  pretender,  and  wears  only  a  counterfeit  and  not  the 
genuine  stamp  of  Christianity.  And  thus  it  is,  that  he  who  has 
no  part  whatever  in  the  teaching  that  cometh  from  God,  who  is 
still  a  natural  man,  and  has  not  received  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  judge  the  pretensions  of  him  who  con 
ceives  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  taken  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
and  shown  them  to  his  soul.  He  can  institute  a  sound  process 
of  comparison  between  those  testimonies  of  Scripture  which  a 
natural  criticism  has  made  palpable  to  him,  and  those  traces 
upon  the  soul  which  a  natural  sagacity  of  observation  has  made 
palpable  to  him  ;  and,  without  sharing  himself  in  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  or  being  sealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  a 
personal  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  still  may  he 
both  be  able  to  rectify  and  restrain  the  excesses  of  fanaticism, 
and  also  to  recall  the  departures  that  heresy  is  making  from  the 
law  and  from  the  testimony. 

The  work  of  Bishop  Horsley  against  Unitarianism  is  a  work 
which  erudition  and  natural  talent  are  quite  competent  to  the 
production  of.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  learned  and  laborious  research 
into  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  a  vigorous  argumentative 
application  of  the  materials  that  he  had  gathered  to  that  con 
troversy,  on  the  field  of  which  he  obtained  so  proud  and  pre 
eminent  a  conquest.  We  would  not  even  so  much  as  hazard  a 
conjecture  on  the  personal  Christianity  of  this  able  and  highly- 
gifted  individual.  We  simply  affirm  that,  for  the  execution  of 
the  important  service  which  he  at  that  time  rendered  to  the 
cause,  his  own  personal  religion  was  not  indispensable ;  and 
whether  or  not,  by  the  means  of  a  spiritual  discernment,  he  was 
enabled  to  take  off,  from  the  inscribed  Christianity  of  the  record, 
an  effectual  impression  of  it  upon  his  own  soul,  it  was  well  that, 
by  the  natural  expedients  of  profound  sense  and  profound  scholar 
ship,  he  cleared  away  that  cloud  in  which  his  antagonist,  Dr. 
Priestley,  might  have  shrouded  the  face  of  the  record,  both  from 
the  natural  and  spiritual  discernment  of  other  men.  It  is  possi 
ble  both  to  know  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  and  most 
skilfully  and  irresistibly  to  argument  it,  without  having  caught 
the  impress  of  the  doctrine  upon  one's  own  soul.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  not  to  have  come  himself  into  effective  personal  con 
tact  with  the  seal  of  Holy  Writ,  and  yet  to  demonstrate  the 
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characters  of  the  seal,  and  to  purge  away  its  obscurity  and 
make  it  stand  legibly  out — which  it  must  do,  ere  it  can  stand 
impressively  out  to  the  view  of  others.  There  are  many  who 
look  with  an  evil  eye  to  the  endowments  of  the  English  Church, 
and  to  the  indolence  of  her  dignitaries ;  but  to  that  Church  the 
theological  literature  of  our  nation  stands  indebted  for  her  best 
acquisitions,  and  we  hold  it  a  refreshing  spectacle,  at  any  time 
that  meagre  Socinianism  pours  forth  a  new  supply  of  flippancies 
and  errors,  when  we  behold,  as  we  have  often  done,  an  armed 
champion  come  forth,  in  full  equipment,  from  some  high  and 
lettered  retreat  of  that  noble  hierarchy ;  nor  can  we  grudge  her 
the  wealth  of  all  her  endowments,  when  we  think  how  well, 
under  her  venerable  auspices,  the  battles  of  orthodoxy  have  been 
fought ;  that,  in  this  holy  warfare,  they  are  her  sons  and  her 
scholars  who  are  ever  foremost  in  the  field,  ready  at  all  times  to 
face  the  threatening  mischief,  and,  by  the  might  of  their  ponder 
ous  erudition,  to  overbear  it. 

But  if  human  talent  be  available  to  the  purpose  of  demonstra 
ting  the  characters  of  the  seal,  it  is  also  in  so  far  available  to 
the  purpose  of  judging  on  the  accuracy  of  the  impression.  The 
work,  perhaps,  which  best  exemplifies  this,  is  that  of  President 
Edwards  on  the  conversions  of  New  England,  and  in  which  he 
proposes  to  estimate  their  genuineness  by  comparing  the  marks 
that  had  been  left  on  the  person  of  the  disciple,  with  the  marks 
that  are  inscribed  on  the  Book  of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony. 
He  was  certainly  much  aided,  in  his  processes  of  discrimination 
upon  this  subject,  by  the  circumstance  of  being  a  genuine  con 
vert  himself,  and  so  of  being  furnished  with  materials  for  the 
judgment  in  his  own  heart,  and  that  stood  immediately  submit 
ted  to  the  eye  of  his  own  consciousness.  But  yet  no  one  could, 
without  the  metaphysical  faculty  wherewith  nature  had  endowed 
him,  have  conducted  so  subtle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  sound 
and  just  an  analysis,  as  he  has  done ;  and  no  one,  without  his 
power  of  insight  among  the  mysteries  of  our  nature — a  power 
which  belonged  to  his  mind,  according  to  its  original  conforma 
tion — could  have  so  separated  the  authentic  operation  of  the 
Word  upon  the  character,  from  the  errors  and  the  impulses  of 
human  fancy.  It  is  true  that  none  but  a  spiritual  man  could 
have  taken  so  minute  a  survey  of  that  impression  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  affirmed  to  have  made,  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  upon  many  in  a  season  of  general  awakening.  But 
few,  also,  are  the  spiritual  men  who  could  have  taken  so  masterly 
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a  survey,  and  that  just  because  they  wanted  the  faculties  which 
could  accomplish  their  possessor  for  a  shrewd  and  metaphysical 
discernment  among  the  penetralia  of  the  human  constitution.  It 
is  thus  that,  by  the  light  of  nature,  one  may  trace  the  characters 
which  stand  out  upon  the  seal ;  and,  by  the  light  of  nature,  one 
may  be  helped  at  least  to  trace  the  characters  that  are  left  upon 
the  human  subject  in  consequence  of  this  supernal  application. 
Fanaticism  is  kept  in  check  by  human  reason,  and  the  soberness 
of  the  faith  is  vindicated.  The  extravagance  of  all  pretenders 
to  a  spiritual  revelation  is  detected  and  made  manifest,  and  the 
true  disciple  stands  the  test  he  is  submitted  to,  even  at  the  bar 
of  the  natural  understanding. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Edwards  without  testifying  the  whole 
extent  of  the  reverence  that  we  bear  him.  On  the  arena  of  me 
taphysics,  he  stood  the  highest  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  Hume  was  aiming  his  deadliest  thrusts  at 
the  foundations  of  morality,  and  had  thrown  over  the  infidel 
cause  the  whole  eclat  of  his  reputation.  The  American  divine 
affords,  perhaps,  the  most  wondrous  example  in  modern  times 
of  one  who  stood  richly  gifted  both  in  natural  and  in  spiritual 
discernment ;  and  we  know  not  what  most  to  admire  in  him, 
whether  the  deep  philosophy  that  issued  from  his  pen,  or  the 
humble  and  child-like  piety  that  issued  from  his  pulpit ;  whe 
ther,  when,  as  an  author,  he  deals  forth  upon  his  readers  the 
subtleties  of  profoundest  argument,  or  when,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  he  deals  forth  upon  his  hearers  the  simplicities  of  the 
gospel ;  whether  it  is,  when  we  witness  the  impression  that  he 
made  by  his  writings  on  the  schools  and  high  seats  of  literature, 
or  the  impression  that  he  made,  by  his  unlaboured  addresses,  on 
the  plain  consciences  of  a  plain  congregation.  In  the  former 
capacity,  he  could  estimate  the  genuineness  of  the  Christianity 
that  had  before  been  fashioned  on  the  person  of  a  disciple  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  speaking  of  him  as  an 
instrument,  that  he  fashioned  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hands. 
In  the  former  capacity,  he  sat  in  judgment,  as  a  critic,  on  the 
resemblance  that  there  was  between  the  seal  of  God's  Word,  and 
the  impression  that  had  been  made  on  the  fleshly  tablet  of  a 
human  heart ;  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  himself  took  up  the 
seal,  and  gave  the  imprinting  touch,  by  which  the  heart  is  con 
formed  unto  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  The  former  was  a  spe 
culative  capacity,  under  which  he  acted  as  a  connoisseur,  who 
pronounced  on  the  accordancy  that  obtained  between  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Bible  and  the  character  that  had  been  submitted  to 
its  influence ;  the  latter  was  an  executive  capacity,  under  which 
he  acted  as  a  practitioner,  who  brought  about  this  accordancy, 
and  so  handled  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as  to  mould  and  subor 
dinate  thereunto  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  In  the  one  he  was  an  overseer,  who  inspected  and  gave 
his  deliverance  on  the  quality  of  another's  work ;  in  the  other, 
he  was  the  workman  himself;  and  while,  as  the  philosopher,  he 
could  discern,  and  discern  truly,  between  the  sterling  and  the 
counterfeit  in  Christianity,  still  it  was  as  the  humble  and  devo 
ted  pastor  that  Christianity  was  made,  or  Christianity  was  mul 
tiplied,  in  his  hands. 

Now,  conceive  these  two  faculties,  which  were  exemplified  in 
such  rare  and  happy  combination  on  the  person  of  Edwards,  to 
be  separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  given  respectively  to 
two  individuals.  One  of  these  would  then  be  so  gifted,  as  that 
he  could  apply  the  discriminating  tests  by  which  to  judge  of 
Christianity  ;  and  the  other  of  them  would  be  so  gifted  as  that, 
instrumentally  speaking,  he  could  make  Christians.  One  of 
them  could  do  what  Edwards  did  from  the  pulpit ;  another  of 
them  could  do  what  Edwards  did  from  the  press.  Without  such 
judges  and  overseers  as  the  former,  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
'world  might  be  occasionally  disfigured  by  the  excesses  of  fanati 
cism  ;  but  without  such  agents  as  the  latter,  faith  might  cease 
to  be  formed,  and  the  abuses  be  got  rid  of  only  by  getting  rid 
of  the  whole  stock  upon  which  such  abuses  are  occasionally 
grafted.  It  is  here  that  churches,  under  the  domination  of  a 
worldly  and  unsanctified  priesthood,  are  apt  to  go  astray.  They 
confide  the  cause  wherewith  they  are  intrusted  to  the  merely 
intellectual  class  of  labourers;  and  they  have  overlooked^ or 
rather  have  violently  and  impetuously  resisted,  the  operative 
class  of  labourers.  They  conceive  that  all  is  to  be  done  by 
regulation,  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  mischievous  is  to  be 
done  by  impulse.  Their  measures  are  generally  all  of  a  seda 
tive,  and  few  or  none  of  them  of  a  stimulating  tendency.  Their 
chief  concern  is  to  repress  the  pruriencies  of  religious  zeal,  and 
not  to  excite  or  foster  the  zeal  itself.  By  this  process  they  may 
deliver  their  Establishment  of  all  extravagancies,  so  as  that  we 
shall  no  longer  behold,  within  its  limits,  any  laughable  or  offen 
sive  caricature  of  Christianity.  But  who  does  not  see  that,  by 
this  process,  they  may  also  deliver  the  Establishment  of  Chris 
tianity  altogether,  and  that  all  our  exhibitions  of  genuine  godli- 
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ness  may  be  made  to  disappear  under  the  same  withering-  in 
fluence  which  deadens  the  excrescences  that  occasionally  spring 
from  it.  It  is  quite  a  possible  thing  for  the  same  church  to  have 
a  proud  complacency  in  the  lore,  and  argument,  and  professional 
science  of  certain  of  its  ministers ;  and,  along  with  this,  to  have 
a  proud  contempt  for  the  pious  earnestness  and  pious  activity  of 
certain  other  of  its  ministers.  In  other  words,  it  may  applaud 
the  talent  by  which  Christianity  is  estimated,  but  discourage  the 
talent  by  which  Christianity  is  made.  And  thus,  while  it  con 
tinues  to  be  graced  by  the  literature  and  accomplishment  of  its 
members,  may  it  come  to  be  reduced  into  a  kind  of  barren  and 
useless  inefficiency  as  to  the  great  practical  purposes  for  which 
it  was  ordained. 

To  judge  of  an  impression  requires  one  species  of  talent,  to 
make  an  impression  requires  another.  They  both  may  exist,  in 
very  high  perfection,  with  the  same  individual,  as  in  the  case 
already  quoted.  But  they  may  also  exist  apart ;  and  often,  in 
particular,  may  the  latter  of  the  two  be  found,  in  great  efficiency 
and  vigour,  when  the  former  of  the  two  may  be  utterly  want 
ing.  The  right  way  for  a  church  is  to  encourage  both  these 
talents  to  the  uttermost ;  and  not  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a  bad 
currency,  by  laying  such  an  arrest  on  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
talent,  as  that  we  shall  have  no  currency  at  all.  It  must  be 
produced  ere  it  can  be  assayed ;  and  it  is  possible  so  to  chill  and 
to  discourage  the  productive  faculties  in  our  church,  as  that  its 
assaying  faculty  shall  have  no  samples  on  which  to  sit  in  judg 
ment.  This  will  universally  be  the  result  in  every  church 
where  a  high-toned  contempt  for  what  it  holds  to  be  fanaticism 
is  the  alone  principle  by  which  it  is  actuated  ;  and  where  a 
freezing  negative  is  sure  to  come  forth  on  all  those  activities 
which  serve  to  disturb  the  attitude  of  quiescence  into  which  it 
has  sunk  and  settled.  The  leading  measures  of  such  a  church 
are  all  founded  on  the  imagination  that  the  religious  tendencies 
of  our  nature  are  so  exuberant  as  that  they  need  to  be  kept  in 
check — instead  of  being,  in  fact,  so  dormant  as  that  they  need 
work  and  watchfulness,  and  all  that  is  strenuous  and  pains 
taking  in  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
kept  alive.  The  true  Christian  policy  of  a  church  is  to  avail 
itself  of  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  energy  which  are  to  be  found 
both  among  its  ecclesiastics  and  its  laymen,  for  the  production  of 
a  positive  effect  among  our  population  ;  and  then,  should  folly  or 
fanaticism  come  forward  along  with  it,  fearlessly  to  confide  the 
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chastening  of  all  this  exuberance  to  the  sense  and  the  scholar 
ship  and  the  sound  intellectual  Christianity,  for  the  diffusion  of 
which  over  the  face  of  our  Establishment,  the  Establishment 
itself  has  made  a  certain  amount  of  provision.  Such  is  our  im 
pression  of  nature's  lethargy  and  deadness  and  unconcern,  that 
we  are  glad  when  anything  comes  forward — that  we  are  pleased 
to  behold  any  symptom  of  spiritual  life  or  vegetation  at  all ;  and 
so  far  from  being  alarmed  by  the  rumour  of  a  stir  and  a  sensa 
tion  and  an  enthusiasm,  in  any  quarter  of  the  land,  we  are  ready 
to  hail  it  as  we  would  the  promise  of  some  coming  regeneration. 
A  policy  the  direct  opposite  of  this  is  often  the  reigning  policy 
of  a  church  ;  and,  under  its  blasting  operation,  spurious  and 
genuine  Christianity  are  alike  obliterated ;  and  the  work  of 
pulling  up  the  tares  is  carried  on  so  furiously,  that  the  wheat  is 
pulled  up  along  with  it — the  vineyard  is  rifled  of  its  goodliest 
blossoms,  as  well  as  of  its  noxious  and  pestilential  weeds  ;  and 
thus  the  upshot  of  the  process  for  extirpating  fanaticism  may  be 
to  turn  the  fruitful  field  into  a  wilderness,  and  to  spread  desola 
tion  and  apathy  over  all  its  borders. 

A  church  so  actuated  does  nothing  but  check  the  excrescen 
ces  of  spiritual  growth  ;  and  may  do  it  so  effectually  as  to  re 
duce  to  a  naked  trunk  what  else  might  have  sent  forth  its  clus 
tering  branches,  and  yielded,  in  goodly  abundance,  the  fruits  of 
piety  and  righteousness.  There  is  no  positive  strength  put 
forth  by  it,  on  the  side  of  vegetation,  but  all  on  the  side  of  re 
pressing  its  hated  overgrowth.  It  makes  use  of  only  one  instru 
ment,  and  that  is  the  pruning-hook  ;  as  if,  by  its  operation  alone, 
all  the  purposes  of  husbandry  could  be  served.  Its  treatment  of 
humanity  proceeds  on  such  an  excessive  fertility  of  religion  in 
the  human  heart,  that  all  the  toil  and  strenuousness  of  ecclesias 
tics  must  be  given  to  the  object  of  keeping  it  down,  and  so  con 
fining  it  within  the  limits  of  moderation  ;  instead  of  such  a 
natural  barrenness  that  this  toil  and  this  strenuousness  should 
rather  be  given  to  the  various  and  ever-plying  activities  of  an 
evangelist,  who  is  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  It  is 
thus  that  the  outfield  of  sectarianism  may  exhibit  a  totally  dif 
ferent  aspect  from  the  enclosed  and  well-kept  garden  of  an  Esta 
blishment.  In  the  former,  there  may  be  a  positive  and  desirable 
crop,  along  with  the  weeds  and  ranknesses  which  have  been 
suffered  to  grow  up  unchastened  ;  in  the  latter,  there  may  be 
nothing  that  offendeth,  save  the  one  deadly  offence  of  a  vineyard 
so  cleaned  and  purified  and  thwarted  in  all  its  vegetative  ten- 
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dencies,  as  to  offer,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  an  unvaried 
expanse  of  earthliness. 

We  therefore  do  wrong  in  laying  such  a  weight  of  discourage 
ment  on  the  labourers  who  produce,  and  throwing  the  mantle  of 
our  protection  and  kindness  only  over  the  labourers  who  prune. 
And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  ingredients  of  mightiest 
effect,  in  the  character  and  talent  of  a  productive  labourer? 
They  are  not  his  scholarship,  and  not  his  critical  sagacity  of  dis 
cernment  into  the  obscurities  of  Scripture,  and  not  his  searching 
or  satirical  insight  among  the  mysteries  of  the  human  constitu 
tion.  With  these  he  may  be  helped  to  estimate  the  Christianity 
that  has  been  formed,  and  to  lop  off  its  unseemly  excrescences  ; 
but  with  these  alone  we  never  shall  positively  rear,  on  the  foun 
dation  of  nature,  the  edifice  itself.  This  requires  another  set  of 
qualifications,  which  may  or  may  not  exist  along  with  that  arti 
ficial  learning  to  which,  we  trust,  an  adequate  homage  has  been 
already  rendered  by  us — and  qualifications  which,  whether  they 
are  found  among  endowed  or  unendowed  men,  ought  to  be  en 
listed  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  They  may  exist  apart  from 
science,  and  they  may  most  usefully  and  productively  be  exerted 
apart  from  science.  The  possessors  of  them  are  abundantly  to  be 
found  in  the  private  or  humble  walks  of  society,  and  may  be 
the  powerful  instruments  of  propagating  their  own  moral  and 
spiritual  likeness  among  their  respective  vicinities.  We  are 
aware  of  the  jealousy  and  disdain  in  which  they  are  regarded  by 
many  a  churchman, — that,  held  to  be  empirics  who  invade  the 
province  of  the  regular  faculty,  there  is,  it  is  thought,  the  same 
mischief  done  by  them  in  theology,  which  is  done  by  quacks  in 
medicine,  as  if  the  diseases  of  the  soul  were  liable  to  the  same 
sort  of  injurious  mismanagement  in  the  hands  of  the  one,  as  the 
diseases  of  the  body  are  in  the  hands  of  the  other ;  and  this  is 
very  much  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  our  ecclesiastics, 
whether  they  look  to  the  efforts  of  unlettered  Methodism  in 
England,  or  to  the  Sabbath  teaching  and  the  lay  itinerancies 
and  the  gratuitous  zeal  of  the  unofficial  and  the  unordained  of 
our  own  country. 

Now,  this  parallel  between  physic  and  theology  does  not 
hold  ;  nor  is  the  power  of  working  a  given  effect  on  the  cor 
poreal  system  arrived  at  by  the  same  steps,  with  the  power  of 
working  a  given  effect  on  the  moral  or  spiritual  system.  To  be 
a  healing  operator  upon  the  body,  one  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  manifold  variety  of  effects,  which  the  agents  and  applications 
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innumerable  of  matter  have  upon  the  maladies,  equally  innumer 
able,  to  which  the  body  is  exposed.  To  be  a  healing  operator 
upon  the  soul,  there  is  one  great  application  revealed  to  us  in 
Scripture,  which,  in  every  instance  where  it  does  take  effect,  acts 
as  an  unfailing  specific  for  all  its  moral  disorders.  In  the  former 
profession,  every  addition  of  knowledge  is  an  addition  of  power ; 
and  the  best  guarantees  for  an  effectual  exercise  of  the  art 
medical  are  the  science  and  study  and  experience  of  a  finished 
education.  In  the  latter  profession,  these  are  useful  too,  for  esti 
mating  the  effect  that  has  been  made  upon  the  character,  but 
not  indispensable  for  working  that  effect.  That  mighty  truth, 
the  belief  of  which  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God 
unto  salvation,  may  be  deposited  by  one  man  in  the  heart  of  an 
other,  without  the  aid  of  any  scholastic  art  or  scholastic  prepara 
tion.  It  is  too  simple  to  be  illustrated  by  human  talent ;  and 
the  mode  of  its  conveyance  from  one  bosom  to  another  depends 
on  certain  influences,  which  are  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
philosopher  as  of  a  peasant,  and  as  much  within  the  reach  of  a 
peasant  as  of  a  philosopher.  Grant  that  the  one  has  just  as 
much  of  personal  Christianity,  and  as  much  of  devotedness  in 
the  cause  of  human  souls,  and  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  believing 
intercession  with  God  in  behalf  of  those  among  whom  he  is 
labouring, — and  then  is  he  in  possession  of  just  as  powerful  in 
struments  as  the  other,  for  bringing  them  under  the  dominion  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  So  that  it  is  not  with  bodily  as  it  is 
with  spiritual  inoculation.  To  work  the  one  aright,  there  must 
be  the  contact  of  a  right  matter  with  the  material  subject  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  and  one  must  study  the  properties  of  that 
which  is  without  them,  ere  they  are  qualified  to  make  the  appli 
cation.  To  work  the  other  aright,  there  must  be  the  contact  of 
a  right  mind  with  the  moral  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and 
the  possessor  of  such  a  mind  has  simply  to  put  its  desires  and  its 
tendencies  into  movement,  that  the  wished-for  effect  may  follow ; 
has  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  its  affections  for  others ;  and  to 
pour  forth  its  Christian  regards  for  their  welfare ;  and  to  gain 
them  over  by  the  exhibition  of  its  worth  and  kindness  and 
piety;  and  to  hold  out  that  Word  of  life,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  dark  but  to  those  who  love  darkness  ;  and  to  vent  itself 
in  prayer  for  the  saving  illumination  of  those  whom  it  never 
ceases,  so  long  as  hope  and  prudence  warrant  the  exertion,  to 
ply  with  its  most  unwearied  activities.  To  work  a  moral  effect, 
such  as  love,  on  the  heart  of  another — one  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
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that  mere  science,  even  though  it  should  be  the  science  of  our 
own  nature,  were  utterly  unavailing ;  and  that  the  man  who 
bears  this  affection  in  his  own  heart,  would  do  more  to  call  out 
a  return  of  it  from  the  heart  of  his  neighbour,  than  he  who, 
without  love  himself,  has  at  the  same  time  a  most  intelligent 
discernment  into  the  law  of  its  operation.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  a  Christian  effect.  He  who  can  best  work  it  on  another's 
mind  is  a  Christian  himself.  It  is  the  sympathy  of  his  kindred 
feelings — it  is  the  observation  of  his  actual  faith,  and  of  its 
bright  and  beautiful  influences  upon  his  own  character — it  is 
the  winning  representation  of  a  doctrine  that  may  be  read  a 
thousand  times  over,  without  effect,  in  the  written  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  which  is  armed  with  a  new  power  to 
engage  and  soften  the  heart  of  an  inquirer,  when  he  sees  it  ex 
emplified  in  the  person  of  that  believer  who  is  a  living  epistle 
of  Christ  Jesus — it  is  the  melting  tenderness  by  which  he 
presses  home  the  overtures  of  the  gospel  on  his  fellow-sinners, 
and,  above  all,  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  for  grace  to  turn  and 
grace  to  enlighten  them  ;  these  are  what  may  accomplish  a  man 
who  is  unlettered  in  all  but  his  Bible,  to  be  a  far  more  efficient 
Christianizer  than  the  most  profound  or  elaborate  theologian  ; 
these  are  what  essentially  constitute  that  leaven  by  which,  either 
with  or  without  philosophy,  a  fermenting  process  for  the  growth 
and  the  diffusing  of  Christianity  is  made  to  spread  far  and  wide 
among  our  population. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  though  ecclesiastics  should  be  accom 
plished  in  the  whole  lore  and  scholarship  of  their  profession,  they 
should  not  discourage  the  effort  and  activity  of  lay  operatives  in 
the  cause.  They  may  inspect  their  work,  but  they  should  not 
put  a  stop  to  it.  When  they  discover  a  union  of  intelligence 
and  piety  in  an  individual,  even  of  humble  life,  they  should 
patronize  his  attempts  to  spread  around  him  the  moral  and  spiri 
tual  resemblance  of  himself.  They  else  may  freeze  into  utter 
dormancy  the  best  capabilities  that  are  within  their  reach  of 
Christian  usefulness ;  and  thus  it  is  possible  for  a  clergyman,  by 
the  weight  of  his  authority,  to  lay  an  interdict  on  a  whole  host 
of  Christian  agency,  whom  he  should  have  summoned  into  action, 
and  of  whom  it  is  possible  that  each  may  be  far  beneath  him  in 
the  literature  of  Christianity,  and  yet  each  far  before  him  in  the 
instrumental  power  of  making  Christians. 

Were  the  families  of  a  city  lane  wholly  overrun  with  the  foul 
spirit  of  radicalism,  it  would  not  be  on  the  services  of  him  who 
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could  best  dissert  on  the  ethics  of  patriotism  and  good  citizen 
ship  that  I  should  most  build  my  hopes  of  reclaiming  them.  I 
should  look  for  a  far  more  important  and  practical  reformation, 
from  the  simple  presence  and  contiguity  among  them,  of  one 
their  equal  perhaps  in  station,  and  who  himself  was  a  sound  and 
a  leal-hearted  patriot.  There  would  be  a  weight  of  influence  in 
the  mere  exhibition  of  his  wholesome  and  well-conditioned  mind, 
which  no  argument  however  skilful,  and  no  penetration  however 
subtle  into  the  casuistry  of  public  and  political  virtue,  could  have 
power  to  carry  along  with  them.  The  living  exemplification  of 
a  sober,  and  judicious,  and  regulated  spirit,  maintaining  its 
loyalty  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  fury  and  fermentation,  would 
go  farther  to  calm  the  tempest  than  the  most  ingenious  political 
sermon  that  was  ever  framed  :  and  more  especially  if  the  indivi 
dual  who  so  held  forth  among  his  neighbours  was  one  in  whose 
friendship  they  had  long  trusted,  and  to  whose  consistency  and 
good  conduct  they  could  all  testify.  There  is  no  series  of  lec 
tures  delivered  in  any  hall  of  public  resort,  that  would  have  half 
the  force  which  lay  in  the  mere  personal  communications  of  such  a 
man  with  his  next-door  associates;  and  what  could  not  have 
been  done  by  the  didactic  efforts  of  any  political  reasoner,  will 
be  far  more  readily  done  by  the  present  example  and  the  un 
taught  effusions  of  him  who  simply  realized  in  his  own  character 
the  worth  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  good  citizen. 

Or,  in  some  other  cluster  of  families,  did  jealousy  and  dislike 
alienate  the  heart  of  each  individual  from  all  his  fellows,  it 
would  not  be  to  him  who  best  understood  the  mysteries  of  our 
moral  nature  that  I  would  look  as  the  likeliest  instrument  for 
restoring  peace  and  confidence  among  them.  Through  this  in 
sight  into  the  arcana  of  the  human  constitution,  he  may  be  able 
both  to  perceive  and  to  proclaim  that,  when  there  is  good-will  to 
others  in  the  bosom  of  one,  this  calls  forth  a  reciprocal  good-will 
to  him  back  again.  It  is  not  by  sermonizing  on  the  operation 
of  this  principle,  that  the  wished-for  effect  is  carried  ;  it  is  by 
actually  having  the  principle,  and  operating  therewith.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  simple  presence  of  a  man,  humble  it  may  be  in 
rank,  but  richly  endowed  either  with  Christian  or  with  consti 
tutional  benevolence — it  is  this,  unaccompanied  with  all  meta 
physical  discernment,  or  the  power  of  metaphysical  explanation, 
that  will  do  more  to  expel  the  spirit  of  rancour  from  a  neigh 
bourhood,  and  to  substitute  the  spirit  of  charity  in  its  place,  than 
any  theoretical  exposition  of  principles  or  processes  can  possibly 
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accomplish.  It  is  not  the  man  who  best  lectures  on  the  opera 
tion  of  the  moving  force,  but  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  the 
moving  force,  and  actually  wields  it — it  is  he  who  works  the 
practical  consequence  on  the  temper  and  mind  of  the  neighbour 
hood  over  which  he  expatiates.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  man  of 
Christian  love  operates  more  powerfully  as  a  leaven,  in  his 
vicinity,  than  the  man  of  Christian  learning ;  and  it  is  alto 
gether  a  mistake,  that  a  long  and  laborious  routine  of  scholar 
ship  must  be  described,  ere  the  exertions  of  a  religious  teacher 
shall,  with  efficacy,  tell  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  habit  of  the 
disciples  who  repair  to  him. 

For,  it  is  just  in  Christianity  as  in  the  cases  we  have  now 
quoted.  All  the  essential  truths  of  it  can  be  easily  apprehended ; 
insomuch  that,  on  the  ground  of  mere  intelligence  with  respect 
to  its  most  vital  and  important  doctrines,  the  peasant  and  the 
philosopher  are  upon  a  level.  But,  to  apprehend  the  truth  with 
the  natural  understanding  is  one  thing ;  and  it  is  another  so  to 
realize  and  so  to  appropriate  it,  as  that  it  shall  bear  with  power 
and  with  personal  influence  upon  the  character.  Now,  we  shall 
meet  with  instances  of  the  latter  as  readily  in  the  humble  as  in 
the  lofty  walks  of  society ;  and  there  shall  as  soon  find  an  in 
dividual  who  can  hold  forth  a  living  picture  of  Christianity,  and 
bring  the  whole  moving  force  of  its  affections  and  its  virtues  to 
bear  on  the  vicinity  around  him.  It  were  bad  philosophy  to 
confine  the  work  of  propagating  a  Christian  influence  throughout 
a  population  to  the  adepts  of  a  university  ;  and  just  as  strong  a 
transgression  against  the  true  philosophy  of  our  nature,  to  con 
fine  it  to  the  regularly  bred  and  ordained  clergy,  whether  of  our 
city  or  our  country  parishes.  And,  however  offensive  it  may  be 
to  the  official  pride  and  the  official  intolerance  of  churchmen,  it 
is  not  on  that  account  the  less  true  that,  among  the  very  hum 
blest  of  the  flock,  individuals  may  be  found  who,  with  no  pre 
tensions  to  the  science  of  Christianity,  yet  from  the  attractive 
sympathy  that  there  is  in  its  virtues  and  in  its  graces,  will  form 
into  a  more  powerful  as  well  as  a  purer  leaven  than  is  the  minis 
ter  himself :  insomuch  that  the  very  best  service  which  he  is 
capable  of  rendering  to  the  cause  may  be  to  give  freedom  and 
encouragement  to  the  working  of  this  leaven  in  every  part  of  the 
mass  where  it  is  known  to  exist.  Perhaps  the  deadliest  obstacle 
to  the  Christianity  of  his  parish  is  the  rancour  that  he  feels  to 
wards  the  zeal  and  the  activity  of  lay  operatives — the  contemp 
tuous  resistance,  not  less  unphilosophical  than  it  is  unscriptural, 
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with  which  he  is  ever  bearing  down  the  nascent  piety  of  his 
neighbourhood,  and  stifling  in  embryo  all  those  various  expe 
dients  of  Sabbath- schools,  and  fellowship  meetings,  and  assem 
blages  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation,  wherewith  the 
Christianity  of  the  few  might  diffuse  and  multiply  its  own  image 
over  the  whole  of  that  parochial  territory  which  is  assigned  to  him. 

In  every  church  let  securities  be  provided  for  the  highest 
attainments  of  Christian  literature,  so  as  that  many  ecclesiastics 
shall  be  found  in  it  rich  in  all  the  deep  and  varied  erudition  of 
theology.  We  know  not  a  nobler  intellectual  eminence  than 
that  which  may  be  gained  on  the  neglected  walks  of  sound  and 
scriptural  philosophy,  by  one  who,  with  a  mind  stored  both  in 
the  criticism  and  antiquities  of  his  profession,  further  knows  how 
to  impregnate  his  acquisitions  with  the  liberal  and  experimental 
spirit  of  our  age  ;  and  who,  without  commuting  the  orthodoxy 
of  God's  imperishable  record,  could  so  far  modernize  the  science, 
of  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  both  the  champion  and  the 
ornament,  as  to  involve  upon  the  world,  not  its  new  truths,  but 
its  new  applications.  Christianity  never  changes,  but  the  com 
plexion  and  habits  of  the  species  are  always  changing  :  and  thus 
may  there  be  an  exhaustless  novelty  both  of  remark  and  illustra 
tion  in  our  intellectual  treatment  of  a  science  which  touches  at 
almost  every  point  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  bears  with  decisive 
effect  on  the  whole  frame  and  economics  of  civil  society.  In  such 
a  tract  of  literature  as  this,  study,  and  speculation,  and  scholar 
ship  may  be  carried  to  the  uttermost  extent ;  and  he  who  has 
done  so  may  well  take  his  place  with  all  that  is  dignified  and 
great,  whether  in  moral  or  political  philosophy.  But  it  were 
giving  the  last  finish  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  if,  amid  the 
pride  and  the  prowess  of  its  rare  accomplishments,  he  could 
appreciate  aright  the  piety  and  the  practical  labours  of  an  un 
lettered  Christian  ;  and  it  would  confer  upon  him  that  very  thing 
which  is  so  touching  in  the  simplicity  of  Newton,  or  in  the  mis 
sionary  zeal  and  devotedness  of  Boyle,  if,  while  surrounded  by 
the  trophies  of  his  own  successful  authorship,  he  could  be  made 
to  see  that,  however  profound  in  the  didactics  of  Christianity, 
yet,  in  the  actual  work  of  giving  a  personal  spread  to  Chris 
tianity,  there  is  many  a  humble  man  of  privacy  and  of  prayer 
who  is  far  before  him. 

According  to  our  beau-ideal  of  a  well -going  and  a  well-con 
stituted  church,  there  should  be  among  its  ecclesiastics  the  very 
highest  literature  of  their  profession,  and  among  its  laymen  the 
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most  zealons  and  active  concurrence  of  their  personal  labours  in 
the  cause.  The  only  check  upon  the  occasional  eccentricities  of 
the  latter  should  be  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  former  ; 
and  this,  in  every  land  of  freedom  and  perfect  toleration,  will  be 
found  enough  for  the  protection  of  a  community  against  the  in 
roads  of  a  degrading  fanaticism.  It  is  utterly  wrong  that,  be 
cause  zeal  breaks  forth  at  times  into  excesses  and  deviations, 
there  should  therefore  be  no  zeal ;  or,  because  spiritual  vegeta 
tion  has  its  weeds  as  well  as  its  blossoms,  all  vegetation  should 
therefore  be  repressed.  The  wisest  thing,  we  apprehend,  for 
adding  to  the  produce  of  the  Christian  vineyard,  is  to  put  into 
action  all  the  productive  tendencies  that  may  be  found  in  it. 
The  excrescences  which  may  come  forth  will  wither  and  dis 
appear,  under  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  clergy — so  that  while, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  utmost  space  and  enlargement  should 
be  permitted,  for  the  manifold  activities  of  Christian  love,  upon 
the  one  hand ;  there  should  be  no  other  defence  ever  thought  of 
against  the  occasional  pruriencies  that  may  arise  out  of  this 
operation,  than  the  mild  and  pacific,  but  altogether  efficacious 
corrective  of  Christian  learning,  upon  the  other. 

There  are  two  sets  of  clergy  in  every  establishment ;  and  it 
were  curious  to  observe  how  each  of  them  stands  affected  to  the 
two  questions,  whether  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  shall  be  more 
richly  furnished  with  Christian  literature,  and,  whether  the  lay 
men  who  are  under  them  shall  be  permitted  to  supplement  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  office  with  Christian  labour.  There  is  one 
class  of  our  ecclesiastics,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who 
have  a  taste  for  popular  agency,  and  lay  enterprises,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of  religious  schools  and  religious  societies, 
which  are  so  multiplying  around  us,  in  this  busy  age  of  philan 
thropic  activity  and  adventure.  Now,  what  we  would  ask  of 
such  ecclesiastics  is,  Whether  they  would  feel  a  relish  or  repug 
nance  towards  those  measures,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  exalt  the 
clergy  of  the  church  to  a  higher  pre-eminence  than  they  even 
now  occupy,  for  all  the  accomplishments  of  sacred  literature  ? 
Will  they  come  forward  and  say  that  they  are  afraid  of  litera 
ture  ? — that  a  clergy  too  enlightened  would  not  suit  them  ? — 
that,  loving  to  breathe  in  the  muddy  atmosphere  of  popular 
ignorance  and  popular  folly,  they  want  no  science  and  no  scholar 
ship,  whose  hateful  beams  might  disperse  the  congenial  vapours 
wherewith  the  effervescence  of  plebeianism  has  filled  and  over 
spread  the  whole  scene  of  their  ignoble  labours  ?  Do  they 
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tremble,  lest  the  light  of  philosophy  should  penetrate  into  the 
dark  unknown  of  their  own  inglorious  skulking- places?  And 
are  they  really  conscious  after  all,  that  what  they  have  headed 
and  patronized  is  a  low  paltry  drivelling  fanaticism,  which 
would  shrink  before  the  full  gaze  of  a  lettered  and  intellectual 
church,  where  every  minister  were  a  luminary  of  science  as  well 
as  a  luminary  of  the  gospel  ?  These  are  the  degrading  imputa 
tions  they  will  bring  upon  themselves  by  any  resistance  they 
shall  make  to  the  learning  of  the  clergy  ;  and  such  a  resistance, 
if  offered,  is  the  very  thing  that  will  propagate  the  timely  alarm 
to  another  quarter,  and  will  cause,  we  trust,  the  friends  of  learn 
ing  to  rally,  and  to  form  into  strength  elsewhere.  Those  minis 
ters  who,  whether  under  the  name  of  the  high  church,  or  of  the 
moderate,  or  of  the  rational  party,  feel  a  strong  disrelish  towards 
the  active  interference  of  laymen  in  the  work  of  religious  in 
struction,  will  know  how  to  act,  should  they  perceive,  in  the 
party  of  their  antagonists,  an  equally  strong  disrelish  towards 
any  measure  that  goes  to  augment  the  professional  literature  of 
all  our  future  ecclesiastics.  They  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  fermentation,  and  a  brooding 
activity,  and  an  unexampled  restlessness,  and  a  busy  movement  of 
schemes  and  of  operations,  before  unknown  in  the  walks  of 
popular  Christianity  ;  and  if,  additional  to  all  this,  they  should 
further  see  a  dread  on  the  part  of  zealous  champions  and  over 
seers,  lest  the  lamp  of  Christian  literature  should  be  lighted  up 
into  greater  brilliancy  than  before,  we  trust  that  this  will  be  felt 
and  understood  by  those  who  nauseate  what  they  term  the 
missionary  and  methodistical  spirit  of  our  age,  as  the  intimation 
of  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  by  putting  forth  the  arm  of 
intolerance  that  they  will  reach  it  its  exterminating  blow.  It  is 
not  by  fulminating  edicts  that  they  will  smother  it.  It  is  not  by 
raising  and  strengthening  all  the  mounds  of  exclusion  that  they 
will  be  able  to  guard  our  Establishment  against  what  they  deem, 
and  honestly  deem,  to  be  the  inroads  of  a  pestilence.  These  are 
not  the  legitimate  defences  of  our  Church  against  hateful  fana 
ticism  ;  and  they  who  have  set  themselves  in  array  against  this 
hydra,  whether  she  be  indeed  a  reality  or  only  a  bugbear  of  their 
own  imagination;  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  rear  a  literary 
and  enlightened  priesthood,  under  the  eye  of  whose  vigilance  all 
that  is  truly  noxious  and  evil  will  be  most  effectually  disarmed  also. 
But  should  the  friends  of  this  so-called  fanaticism  among  the 
clergy  be  also  the  friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  scientific  and 
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theological  accomplishment  in  their  own  order  ;  should  they  dare 
their  antagonists  to  the  open  arena  of  light  and  of  liberty  ;  should 
their  demand  be  that  the  torch  of  learning  shall  be  blown  into 
a  clearer  and  intenser  flame,  and  be  brought  to  shine  upon  all 
their  opinions  and  all  their  ways ;  should  the  cry  which  they 
send  forth  be  for  more  of  erudition,  and  more  of  philosophy,  and 
that  not  one  single  labourer  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ministerial 
field  till  our  universities,  those  established  luminaries  of  our 
land,  have  shed  upon  his  understanding  a  larger  supply  of  that 
pure,  and  chaste,  and  academic  light,  the  property  of  which  is  to 
guide,  and  not  to  bewilder,  to  clarify  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and 
not  to  dazzle  it  to  the  overpowering  of  all  its  faculties  ; — if  this 
be  the  beseeching  voice  of  fanaticism,  and  it  be  left  to  pass 
unregarded  away,  then  shall  the  enemies  of  fanaticism  have  be 
come  the  enemies  of  knowledge  ;  and  our  Church,  instead  of 
exhibiting  the  aspect  of  zeal  tempered  by  wisdom,  and  of  a  warm 
active  busy  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  under  the  control 
and  guardianship  of  accomplished  and  well-educated  clergymen, 
may,  at  length,  desolated  of  all  its  pieties,  be  turned  into  a 
heartless  scene  of  secularity,  and  coarseness,  and  contempt  for 
vital  religion,  where  the  sacredness  of  Christianity  has  fled,  and 
left  not  behind  it  one  redeeming  quality  in  the  science  of  Christi 
anity  among  its  officiating  ministers  ;  and,  alike  abandoned  by 
the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  light  of  human  philosophy, 
it  will  offer  the  spectacle  of  a  dreary  and  extended  waste,  with 
out  one  spot  of  loveliness  or  verdure  which  the  eye  can  delight 
to  rest  upon.* 

But  it  is  now  time  to  enter  on  the  more  familiar  objections 

*  We  have  been  insensibly  led  to  some  of  the  above  remarks,  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
measure  being  now  in  progress  for  augmenting  the  academic  preparations  of  our  students, 
ere  they  shall  be  admissible  to  the  ministerial  office  in  Scotland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  of  a  very  wide  diversity  of  sentiment  between  two  bodies  of  clergy  about  the 
expediency  of  enlisting,  as  subsidiary  teachers,  laymen  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  university  education.  We  think,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  without  such  education,  there  is 
many  a  private  Christian  who  might  thus  be  most  usefully  and  most  effectually  employed ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  have  this  education  rendered  far  more  complete  and 
perfect  among  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Establishment.  And  we  therefore  conceive  that 
the  measure  in  question  should  have  friends  and  zealous  supporters  from  both  sides  of  the 
Church.  They  who  see  ground  for  fear,  lest,  ift  the  novel  institutions  of  Sabbath  teaching 
and  lay  agency,  the  Church  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  by  a  sort  of  fanatical  usurpation, 
should  wish  for  a  more  accomplished  clergy,  as  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  this  mis 
chief.  And  it  is  for  the  credit  of  those  again  who  patronize  such  institutions,  to  manifest 
their  utter  fearlessness  of  light  and  learning ;  but  rather  to  court  its  approaches,  and  prove 
by  their  doing  so,  that  they  regarded  their  own  practice  as  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  and  the  sound  philosophy  of  our  nature. 
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which  have  been  alleged  against  Sabbath- schools  ;  and  there  is 
none  which  floats  so  currently,  or  is  received  with  greater  wel 
come  and  indulgence,  than  that  they  bear,  with  adverse  and 
malignant  influence,  on  family  religion, — that  they  detach  our 
young  from  the  natural  guardianship  of  their  own  family,  and 
come  in  place  of  that  far  better  and  more  beautiful  system, 
which,  at  one  time,  obtained  over  the  whole  Lowlands  of  Scot 
land, — when  almost  every  father  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Sabbath  teacher  of  his  own  offspring, — when  the  simple  voice  of 
psalms  was  heard  to  ascend  from  our  streets  and  our  cottages, 
and  the  evening  of  God's  hallowed  day  was  consecrated,  in 
many  a  mansion  of  domestic  piety,  to  those  holy  exercises  which 
assembled  the  children  of  each  household  around  their  venerable 
sires,  and  transmitted  the  Christian  worth  and  wisdom  of  the 
former  to  its  succeeding  generation.  It  is  some  such  picture  as 
this  which  kindles  the  indignation  of  many  a  sentimentalist 
against  the  institutions  that  we  are  pleading  for  ;  and  they  have 
to  combat  not  merely  the  unconcern  and  enmity  which  obtain 
with  the  many,  towards  all  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy 
whatever,  but  also  the  generous  emotions,  and  even  the  pious 
recollections,  of  a  few  men  who  are  disposed,  at  least,  to  give 
the  question  a  respectful  entertainment. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  to  come  in  place  of  a 
better  system  is  one  thing,  and  to  displace  that  system  is  another. 
Is  it  possible  for  any  man,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  chronology 
of  Sabbath-schools,  to  affirm  that  they  are  the  instruments 
of  having  overthrown  the  family  religion  of  Scotland  ?  Have 
they  operated  as  so  many  ruthless  invaders,  on  what,  at  the  time 
of  their  entrance,  was  a  beauteous  moral  domain,  and  swept  away 
from  it  all  that  was  affecting  or  graceful  in  the  observations  of 
our  forefathers?  Whether  did  they  desolate  the  territory,  or 
have  they  only  made  their  lodgement  on  what  was  already  a 
scene  of  desolation?  The  truth  is,  that  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  extension  of  this  system,  a  woful  degeneracy  was  going 
on  in  the  religious  habit  and  character  of  our  country ; — that, 
from  the  wanton  outrages  inflicted  by  unrelenting  patronage  on 
the  taste  and  demand  of  parishes,  the  religious  spirit,  one  so 
characteristic  of  our  nation,  has  long  been  rapidly  subsiding — 
that,  more  particularly  in  our  great  towns,  the  population  have  so 
outgrown  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  as  to  have  accumulated 
there  into  so  many  masses  of  practical  heathenism  : — and  now 
the  state  of  the  alternative  is  not,  whether  the  rising  generation 
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shall  be  trained  to  Christianity  in  schools,  or  trained  to  it  under 
the  roof  of  their  fathers ;  but  whether  they  shall  be  trained  to 
it  in  schools,  or  not  trained  to  it  at  all.  It  is  whether  a  process 
of  deterioration,  which  originated  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  has  been  rapid  and  resistless  in  its  various  tendencies  ever 
since — whether  it  shall  be  suffered  to  carry  our  people  still  more 
downward  in  the  scale  of  moral  blindness  and  depravity  ;  or 
whether  the  only  remaining  expedient  for  arresting  it  shall  be  put 
into  operation.  Were  it  as  easy  a  task  to  prevail  on  an  irreligious 
parent  to  set  up  (the  worship  and  the  instruction  of  religion  in 
his  family,  as  to  get  his  consent,  and  prevail  upon  his  children, 
to  attend  the  ministrations  of  a  Sabbath-school,  there  might  then 
be  some  appearance  of  room  for  all  the  obloquy  that  has  been 
cast  upon  these  institutions.  But  as  the  matter  stands,  in  many 
a  city  and  in  many  a  parish,  the  Christian  philanthropist  is 
shut  up  to  an  effort  upon  the  young,  as  his  last  chance  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  our  country.  In  despair  (and  it  is  a  despair 
warranted  by  all  experience)  of  operating,  with  extensive  effect, 
on  the  confirmed  habit  and  obstinacy  of  manhood,  he  arrests  the 
human  plant  at  an  earlier  and  more  susceptible  stage,  and  puts 
forth  the  only  hand  that  ever  would  have  offered  for  the  culture 
and  the  training  of  this  young  immortal.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  he  does  not  withdraw  his  pupils  for  a  single  moment 
from  any  Christian  influence  that  would  have  descended  upon 
them  in  another  quarter,  but  showers  upon  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  the  only  Christian  influence  they  ever  are  exposed  to.  He 
is,  in  fact,  building  up  again  that  very  system  with  the  destruc 
tion  of  which  he  has  been  charged ;  and  rearing  many  young 
who,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  the  still  more  corrupt  descen 
dants  of  a  corrupt  parentage,  to  be  the  religious  guides  and  ex 
amples  of  a  future  generation. 

It  is  not  true  that  family  religion  is  superseded  by  these 
schools,  so  as  to  make  Christianity  less  the  topic  of  mutual  ex 
ercise  and  conversation  between  parents  and  children,  than  before 
the  period  of  their  institution.  Instead  of  banishing  this  topic 
from  families,  they  have  been  known,  in  very  many  instances, 
to  have  first  introduced  it  into  dwelling-places  where  before  it 
was  utterly  unknown.  The  most  careless  of  parents  are  found 
to  give  their  ready  and  delighted  consent  to  the  proposal  which 
comes  to  them  from  the  Sabbath-teacher,  for  the  attendance  of 
their  children.  And  the  children,  instead  of  carrying  off  from 
their  own  houses  an  ingredient  of  worth  which  truly  had  no 
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place  in  them,  do,  in  fact,  import  that  very  ingredient  from  the 
seminaries  which  have  been  branded  as  the  great  absorbents  of 
all  the  family  religion  in  the  land.  Parents,  in  spite  of  them 
selves,  feel  an  interest  in  that  which  interests  and  occupies  their 
children  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  natural  affection  have  their 
thoughts  been  caught  to  the  subject  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  very 
tasks  and  exercises  of  their  children  have  brought  a  theme  to 
their  evening  circle,  upon  which,  aforetimes,  not  a  syllable  of 
utterance  was  ever  heard ;  and  still  more,  when  a  small  and 
select  library  is  attached  to  the  institution,  has  it  been  the  mean 
of  circulating,  through  many  a  household  privacy,  such  wisdom 
and  such  piety  as  were  indeed  new  visitants  upon  a  scene, 
till  now  untouched  by  any  print  or  footstep  of  sacredness. 

We  have  one  prophecy  in  the  Bible,  that  many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  It  was  thus  at  the 
outset  of  Christianity,  when  apostles  itinerated  from  one  country 
to  another  ;  it  is  thus  still  with  missionaries  who  go  abroad  ;  and 
it  is  also  thus,  though  in  a  greatly  more  limited  degree,  with 
Sabbath-teachers  who  go  forth  on  the  errand  of  Christianizing — 
each  stepping  beyond  his  own  threshold,  and  travelling  his  be 
nevolent  round  among  other  families.  In  the  natural  progress 
of  things,  the  locomotive  operation  will  gradually  contract  itself 
within  narrower  boundaries.  Christianity,  by  a  more  extended 
set  of  movements,  will  first  be  established,  in  a  general  way, 
throughout  all  lands.  Then,  by  a  busy  internal  process  among 
towns  and  parishes,  will  there  be  a  filling  up  of  each  larger  terri 
tory.  The  local  system  of  Sabbath-schools  may  be  regarded 
as  a  step  in  this  transition  from  a  more  widely  diffusive  to  a 
more  intense  and  contracted  style  of  operation.  So  far  from 
superseding  the  household  system  of  education,  its  direct  con 
sequence  is  to  establish  that  system  in  places  where  it  was  before 
unknown ;  or  to  restore  it  in  places,  where,  through  the  decay 
of  Christianity,  for  one  or  more  generations,  it  had  for  some  time 
been  suspended.  We  shall  not  affirm,  at  present,  whether  it  is 
destined  to  continue  a  wholesome  institution  to  the  end  of  time ; 
or  whether,  like  the  general  enterprise  of  missionaries,  it  too 
may  come  to  be  dispensed  with,  having  served  its  own  important 
but  temporary  purpose  of  conducting  the  world  onward  to  that 
state,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we  have  another  prophecy  of  the 
Bible,  when  "  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for  all  shall 
know  him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 
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Meanwhile,  we  not  only  see  that  the  Sabbath-school  system 
tends  directly  to  the  establishment  of  the  household  system  of 
education  ;  but  that,  even  in  those  families  where  the  latter  is  in 
full  operation,  the  former  does  not  interfere  with  it.  There  are 
many  who  concede  the  advantage  of  Sabbath-schools,  in  those 
cases  where  the  parents  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  teach 
their  children  ;  but  who  regard  them  as  a  bane  and  a  nuisance, 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  our  religious  and  well-ordered 
families.  In  this  state  of  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a 
Sabbath-school,  without  a  feeling  of  very  awkward  embarrass 
ment,  on  the  part  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  expatiates.  No  children  can  be  admitted,  without  a 
severe  reflection  against  their  parents  being  implied  by  it ;  and 
if  such  be  the  prevalent  style  of  sentiment  respecting  these  insti 
tutions,  no  parent  will  consent  to  send  his  children,  without  feel 
ing  that,  by  this  step,  he  brings  down  upon  his  own  character 
and  respectability  the  heaviest  of  all  imputations.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  clear  of  this  embarrassment  alto 
gether.  We  would  make  no  distinction,  in  the  invitation  that 
we  offered  to  families  for  their  attendance  on  our  schools,  between 
religious  and  irreligious  parents.  In  large  towns,  where  the 
church  accommodation  is  still  in  such  wretched  scantiness,  we 
know  that,  with  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  children,  such 
a  school  affords  the  only  opportunity  they  have,  through  the  day, 
for  meeting  in  a  place  of  public  worship  or  instruction, — and 
that  attendance  upon  it  would  no  more  interfere  with  household 
exercises,  than  does  attendance  upon  the  ministrations  of  a  regular 
clergyman,  in  a  well-provided  country  parish.  This  argument 
for  the  sufficiency  and  the  superiority  of  family  instruction  would 
apply,  with  as  great  force,  against  the  attendance  of  children  on 
a  church,  as  against  their  attendance  on  a  Sabbath-school,  in  all 
those  cases  where  there  is  no  church  open  to  receive  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  these  schools  afford  the  only  supplement  we  can  at 
present  command,  in  a  large  town,  for  the  defects  of  its  ecclesias 
tical  system.  They  come  in  place  of  the  churches  yet  to  be 
provided,  and  the  existing  number  of  which  we  have  already 
demonstrated  to  be  so  fearfully  short  of  the  needs  of  the  popu 
lation.  Nor  does  the  time  in  which  a  Sabbath-school  keeps  its 
children  detached  and  at  a  distance  from  their  natural  guides 
and  protectors,  exceed  the  time  at  which,  under  a  better  economy, 
these  same  children  would  be  sitting,  from  under  the  parental 
roof,  in  a  chapel  or  meeting-house. 
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But,  even  granting  the  case  of  parents  altogether  religious, 
and  granting  them  to  be  fully  observant  of  all  the  ordinances, 
and  that,  in  particular,  their  well-filled  family  pew  holds  out, 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  the  pleasing  aspect  of  a  well-conditioned 
and  a  well-disciplined  household ;  still  we  do  not  hold  a  Sab 
bath-school  for  the  children  of  such  parents  to  be  at  all  hurtful, 
or  even  superfluous.  There  is  time  both  for  the  household  and 
the  school  exercises,  during  the  currency  of  a  Sabbath  evening, 
consisting  at  the  very  least  of  four  hours ;  and  it  is,  on  many 
accounts,  better  that  this  time  should  be  so  partitioned,  than 
that  it  should  all  be  spent  by  the  children  in  what  they  are  apt 
to  feel  the  weary  imprisonment  of  their  own  dwelling-places. 
It  is  well  that  there  should  be  such  a  variety  to  keep  up  and 
enliven  their  attention  among  religious  topics.  It  is  well  that 
the  parent  should  guide  their  preparations  for  the  teacher ;  and 
that  a  judicious  teacher  should  lead  on  the  parent  to  a  right 
track  of  exercise  and  examination  for  the  children.  There  is 
time,  under  such  a  system,  both  for  the  lessons  and  the  prayers 
of  the  family ;  and  it  is  further  right  that  there  should  be  time 
for  the  heads  of  the  family  to  have  their  own  hours  of  deeper 
sacredness,  not  to  be  interrupted  even  by  the  religious  care  of 
those  who  have  sprung  from  them.  The  seminaries  we  plead 
for,  instead  of  having  any  effect  to  mar,  do,  in  fact,  harmonize 
at  all  points  with  the  spiritual  complexion  of  our  most  decent 
and  devoted  families.  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  degree  of  piety 
or  Christian  wisdom,  on  the  part  of  parents,  that  should  lead 
them  to  regard  a  well-conducted  Sabbath-school  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  blessing  and  an  acquisition  to  their  children. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  of  a  local  school,  that  it  pos 
sesses  a  peculiar  advantage  over  a  general  school,  in  the  attrac 
tion  which  it  holds  out  to  all  sorts  of  families.  It  lies  either 
within  its  own  little  district,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and, 
separated  only  by  a  few  houses  from  each  dwelling-place,  the 
whole  line  of  distance  which  is  described  by  each  of  the  scholars 
from  his  home,  can,  both  in  going  and  returning,  be  easily  fol 
lowed  or  overseen  by  his  parents.  Thus  will  there  be  no  cor 
ruption  to  meet  him  on  his  path,  and  no  possibility,  between  the 
parent  and  the  teacher,  to  evade  the  attendance  of  a  single 
evening,  on  any  excursion  of  vice  or  idleness.  The  shield  and 
the  security  of  domestic  guardianship  are  thus  thrown  over  the 
system ;  and  even  the  children  of  the  religious  and  irreligious 
mingle  together  only  under  the  eye  of  their  teacher,  and  may 
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be  separated  instantaneously  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  juvenile 
congregation.  They  mix  only  at  the  season  when  the  example 
and  proficiency  of  the  good  have  a  predominating  influence  over 
the  depraved  and  the  careless ;  and  passing,  in  a  single  moment, 
from  the  eye  of  the  teacher  to  the  eye  of  the  parent,  there  is 
no  time  for  the  influence  of  the  depraved  to  assume  its  natural 
ascendency.  Through  a  Sabbath -school,  as  through  a  conduit, 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  better  families  may  send  a  mora 
lizing  influence  upon  the  others;  while,  in  their  passage  to  and 
from  the  schools,  all  the  guards  of  parental  jealousy  might  be 
put  forth  to  intercept  the  stream  that  else  might  flow  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  is  thus  that  the  presence  and  the  exer 
tions  of  a  Sabbath  teacher  may  bring  about  just  such  a  com 
position  of  the  families  as  to  give  scope  for  the  assimilating 
power  of  every  good  ingredient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  check 
the  assimilating  power  of  every  bad  one.  He  may  hasten  incon 
ceivably  the  fermentation  of  that  leaven,  by  the  working  of 
which  it  is  that  we  are  taught  to  expect  at  length  the  spread  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  whole  population.  Nor  are  we 
aware  of  a  single  office  within  the  regular  limits  of  any  ecclesi 
astical  constitution,  from  the  pious  and  faithful  discharge  of  whose 
duties  so  signal  a  blessing  may  be  anticipated,  both  for  the  pre 
sent  and  for  future  generations. 

We  are  glad,  however,  that  so  much  has  been  said  in  Scot 
land  about  the  invasion  of  the  Sabbath-school  system  on  family 
religion.  It  will  have  a  salutary  reaction  both  on  teacher  and 
parents,  and  make  all  who  are  religiously  disposed  be  careful, 
lest  so  interesting  a  vestige  of  the  Christianity  of  other  days 
should  be  any  further  defaced  or  trampled  upon  by  an  institu 
tion,  the  design  of  which  is  to  restore  our  population  to  all  that 
was  pious,  and  venerable,  and  affecting,  in  the  style  and  habit 
of  the  olden  time.  And  there  is  one  thing  that  may  be  said  to 
those  who  urge  this  objection  most  vehemently.  In  so  doing 
they  give  up  the  principle  of  the  former  objection.  By  admit 
ting  the  competency  of  parents  to  teach  Christianity  to  their 
children,  they  admit  that  part  of  this  work  at  least  may  be  con 
fided  to  other  hands  than  those  of  regular  and  ordained  clergy. 
They  admit  that  a  father,  in  humble  life,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  transmitting  Christian  wisdom  and  Christian  worth  to  his 
own  children — and  that,  though  it  were  quackery  for  each  parent 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  family  diseases,  it  is  riot  quackery  for 
each  to  undertake  the  work  of  family  instruction.  Thus  the 
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comparison  between  the  efforts  of  the  unlicensed  in  theology  and 
medicine  is,  by  them  at  least,  practically  given  up.  We  hold 
this  to  be  a  signal  testimony,  and  from  the  mouths  of  adversaries 
too,  to  the  power  of  unlettered  Christianity,  in  propagating  its 
own  likeness  throughout  the  young  of  our  rising  generation — a 
power  which  most  assuredly  would  not  all  go  into  dissipation, 
though,  for  a  short  time  every  Sabbath  evening,  it  were  trans 
ported  from  its  place  in  the  family  to  a  new  place  in  such  a 
seminary  of  religious  instruction  as  we  have  attempted  to  ad 
vocate. 

And  there  is  one  point  of  superiority  which  a  Sabbath  teacher, 
humble  in  circumstances,  has  over  one  who  is  much  and  visibly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  families  among  whom  he  labours. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  has  an  advantage  in  the  mere  ascend 
ency  of  rank,  and  in  that  peculiar  homage  which  the  very  ex 
hibition  of  piety,  when  conjoined  with  affluence,  is  ever  sure  to 
draw  from  the  multitude.  But  the  former  has  his  compensation 
in  the  more  unmixed  influence  of  his  ministrations.  His  pre 
sence  awakens  no  sordid  or  mercenary  expectation  among  the 
poor.  The  welcome  he  gets  from  them  is  altogether  disinter 
ested  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  attempted  to  evince,  in  the  pro 
portion  that  the  acceptance  of  a  religious  visit  is  untainted  in 
respect  of  its  character,  is  the  visit  itself  unimpaired  in  respect 
of  practical  efficacy.  To  us  the  purity  of  the  ministration  ap 
pears  indispensable  to  the  power  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  him  who  is 
the  bearer  of  Christianity  and  nothing  else,  among  the  habita 
tions  of  the  common  people,  that  we  would  look  for  the  most 
ready  and  rapid  diffusion  of  its  principles.  This  is  a  circum 
stance  which  goes  far  to  counteract  any  loss  that  may  be  con 
ceived  to  arise  from  the  defect  of  a  more  regular  or  refined 
scholarship.  Let  there  be  sincere  piety  united  with  plain  but 
good  intelligence ;  and  we  would  have  no  scruple,  but  the  con 
trary,  in  employing  as  Sabbath  teachers,  men  from  the  very 
humblest  classes  of  life.  The  weight  of  an  exalted  character 
will  ever  carry  it  over  the  want  of  an  exalted  condition ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  worth  and  importance  of 
the  poor,  that  among  them  the  best  capabilities  are  to  be  found 
for  transforming  a  corrupt  into  a  pure  and  virtuous  community. 

This  holds  out  a  very  brilliant  moral  perspective  to  the  eye 
of  a  philanthropist.  In  a  few  years,  many  of  the  scholars  at  our 
present  seminaries  will  be  convertible  into  the  teachers  of  a 
future  generation.  There  will  be  indefinite  additions  made  to 
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our  religious  agency.  Instead  of  having  to  assail,  as  now,  the 
general  bulk  of  the  population,  by  a  Christian  influence  from 
without — the  mass  itself  will  be  penetrated ;  and,  through  the 
means  of  residing  and  most  effective  teachers,  there  will  be  kept 
up  a  busy  process  of  internal  circulation.  It  is  thus  that  he  who 
can  patiently  work  at  small  things,  and  be  content  to  wait  for 
great  things,  lends  by  far  the  best  contribution  to  the  mighty 
achievement  of  regenerating  our  land.  Extremes  meet ;  and 
the  sanguine  philanthropist,  who  is  goaded  on  by  his  impatience 
to  try  all  things,  and  look  for  some  great  and  immediate  result, 
will  soon  be  plunged  into  the  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  do 
anything  at  all.  The  man  who  can  calmly  set  himself  down  to 
the  work  of  a  district  school,  and  there  be  satisfied  to  live  and 
to  labour  without  a  name,  may  germinate  a  moral  influence  that 
will  at  length  overspread  the  whole  city  of  his  habitation.  It 
is  rash  to  affirm  of  the  local  system  that  it  is  totally  imprac 
ticable  in  London  ;  while  most  natural,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  should  appear  so  to  those  who  think  nothing  worthy  of  an 
attempt,  unless  it  can  be  done  per  saltum — unless  it  at  once  fills 
the  eye  with  the  glare  of  magnificence,  and  it  can  be  invested, 
at  the  very  outset,  with  all  the  pomp  and  patronage  of  extensive 
committeeship.  A  single  lane  or  court  in  London,  is  surely  not 
more  impracticable  than  in  other  towns  of  this  empire.  There 
is  one  man  to  be  found  there,  who  can  assume  it  as  his  locality, 
and  acquit  himself  thoroughly  and  well  of  the  duties  which  it 
lays  upon  him.  There  is  another  who  can  pitch  beside  him,  on 
a  contiguous  settlement ;  and,  without  feeling  bound  to  specu 
late  for  the  whole  metropolis,  can  pervade  and  do  much  to  purify 
his  assumed  portion  of  it.  There  is  a  third  who  will  find  that 
a  walk  so  unnoticed  and  obscure  is  the  best  suited  to  his  modesty ; 
and  a  fourth,  who  will  be  eager  to  reap,  on  the  same  field,  that 
reward  of  kind  and  simple  gratitude,  in  which  his  heart  is  most 
fitted  to  rejoice.  We  are  sure  that  this  piecemeal  operation  will 
not  stop  for  want  of  labourers — though  it  may  be  arrested,  for 
a  while,  through  the  eye  of  labourers  being  seduced  by  the  me 
teoric  glare  of  other  enterprises  alike  impotent  and  imposing. 
So  long  as  each  man  of  mediocrity  conceives  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  might,  and  sighs  after  some  scene  of  enlargement,  that  may 
be  adequate  to  his  fancied  powers,  little  or  nothing  will  be  done  ; 
but,  so  soon  as  the  sweeping  and  sublime  imagination  is  dissi 
pated,  and  he  can  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  his  small  allotment 
in  the  field  of  usefulness,  then  will  it  be  found  how  it  is  by  the 
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summation  of  many  humble  mediocrities,  that  a  mighty  result  is 
at  length  arrived  at.  It  was  by  successive  strokes  of  the  pick 
axe  and  the  chisel  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  reared ; 
and  great  must  be  the  company  of  workmen,  and  limited  the 
task  which  each  must  occupy,  ere  there  will  be  made  to  ascend 
the  edifice  of  a  nation's  worth,  or  of  a  nation's  true  greatness. 

In  this  laborious  process  of  nursing  an  empire  to  Christianity, 
we  know  not,  at  present,  a  readier  or  more  available  apparatus 
of  means  than  that  which  has  been  raised  by  Methodism.  In 
every  large  town  of  England,  it  owns  a  number  of  disciples ; 
and,  through  a  skilful  mechanism  that  has  been  long  in  opera 
tion,  there  is  a  minute  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  their  leaders, 
with  the  talents  and  character  of  each  of  them.  Why  should 
not  they  avail  themselves  of  their  existing  facilities  for  the  adop 
tion  of  this  system  ;  and  so  thoroughly  pervade  that  population 
by  their  Sabbath- schools,  which  they  only,  as  yet,  have  partially 
drawn  to  their  pulpits  ?  It  would  be  doing  more,  in  the  long 
run,  to  renovate  and  multiply  the  chapels  of  Methodism,  than  all 
that  has  yet  been  devised  by  them ;  and  thus  might  they  both 
extend  religious  education  among  the  young,  and  a  church-going 
habit  throughout  the  general  population.  We  doubt  not  that, 
with  this  new  style  of  tactics,  they  would  mightily  alarm  the 
Establishment.  But  so  much  the  better.  This  is  just  the  salu 
tary  application  which  the  Establishment  stands  in  need  of. 
And,  from  all  that  we  have  learned  of  the  catholic  and  liberal 
spirit  of  this  class  of  Dissenters,  we  guess  that,  though  they  did 
no  more  than  simply  stimulate  the  Church  of  England  to  do  the 
whole  work,  and  to  do  it  aright,  they  would  bless  God  and 
rejoice. 

Such  is  the  good-will  we  bear  to  sectarians,  that  we  should 
rejoice  in  nothing  more  than  to  behold  their  instantaneous  adop 
tion  of  an  expedient  which,  we  honestly  believe,  would  add  ten 
fold  to  their  resources  and  their  influence.  Let  them  operate  in 
large  towns,  on  the  principle  of  locality.  Let  them  enter  on  the 
territorial  possession  of  this  peopled  wilderness.  Let  them  erect 
as  many  district  schools  and  district  chapels  as  they  find  that 
they  have  room  for ;  and  if  the  Establishment  will  not  be  roused, 
by  this  manifold  activity,  out  of  its  lethargies,  then  sectarianism 
will  at  length  earn,  and  most  rightfully  earn,  all  the  honours 
and  all  the  ascendency  of  an  Establishment.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
likely  thing  that  the  Church  would  be  put  into  motion  ;  and  this, 
of  itself,  were  an  important  good  rendered  to  the  country,  by  the 
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industry  and  zeal  of  Dissenters.  But  when  we  look  to  the  fear 
ful  deficiency  of  our  ecclesiastical  system,  there  is  no  fear  lest  all 
the  galley-boats  of  sectarianism,  with  the  slow  and  ponderous 
Establishment  in  tow,  will  too  soon  overtake  the  mighty  extent 
of  our  yet  unprovided  population.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  com 
mon  enterprise  that  would  promise  fairer,  at  length,  for  embody 
ing  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  together,  by  some  such  act  of 
comprehensive  union,  as  has  lately  reflected  so  much  honour  on 
the  two  most  numerous  classes  of  Dissenters  in  onr  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  RELATION  THAT  SUBSISTS  BETWEEN  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  CIVIC 
ECONOMY  OP  LARGE  TOWNS. 

BEFORE  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  short 
summary  of  the  principles  which  have  already  been  expounded 
about  a  right  ecclesiastical  system  for  great  towns ;  and  then  to 
elucidate  the  bearing  which  a  good  Christian  has  upon  a  good 
civic  economy — discriminating,  at  the  same  time,  between  the 
peculiarities  which  appertain  to  each  of  them. 

There  is  a  sure  experimental  alliance  between  the  defect  of 
Christianity  among  a  people,  and  the  defect  of  certain  human 
arrangements  that  conduce  to  its  growth  and  preservation  ; — and 
one  most  palpable  defect  of  the  latter  sort  is,  that  the  population 
of  cities  have  been  permitted  so  far  to  outgrow  the  means  of 
their  religious  instruction.  There  are  many  towns  in  our  empire, 
where  the  Establishment  has  not  provided  room  in  churches  for 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  inhabitants,  when  thus 
left  to  seek  out  Christianity  for  themselves,  have  shown  how 
feeble  the  native  demand  of  the  human  mind  for  it  is,  by  their 
not  supplementing,  with  chapels  and  meeting-houses,  beyond 
another  tenth,  this  enormous  deficiency  of  the  Establishment. 
It  is  clear,  in  these  circumstances,  that  the  vast  majority  must 
be  left  to  wander  without  the  pale  of  Christian  ministrations 
and  Christian  ordinances  altogether — where  they  have  settled 
down  into  a  mass  of  heathenism,  which,  to  the  eye  of  common 
experience,  looks  completely  irrecoverable.  There  is  a  very  gene 
ral  feeling  of  helplessness  and  despair  upon  this  subject,  as  if  the 
profligacy  and  ungodliness  of  cities  were  elements  in  every  way. 
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as  unconquerable  as  is  physical  necessity  itself;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  any  serious  or  sustained  attempt  to  make  head  against  this 
sore  mischief,  is  ranked,  by  many  an  incredulous  observer,  with 
the  Quixotism  that  goeth  forth,  on  some  region  of  wild  adven 
ture,  to  reclaim  a  hydra,  that  scarcely  admits  of  being  softened, 
and  will  certainly  never  be  subdued. 

To  make  the  recovery  in  question  still  more  hopeless,  there  is 
no  denying  of  the  fact,  that  were  churches  to  be  built  at  this 
moment,  up  to  the  full  accommodation  of  all  our  city  families,  it 
would  have  almost  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  habit  into 
which  they  have  degenerated.  It  is  not  at  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
that  they  will  consent  to  relinquish  the  sordid  or  profane  gratifi 
cations  wherewith  they  fill  up  that  day  of  rest,  which  they  have 
turned  into  a  day  of  rioting  and  lawless  indulgence.  New 
churches  might  be  built ;  and,  if  well  appointed,  new  churches 
might  be  filled,  but  rather  by  a  transference  of  sitters  from  the 
old  churches,  than  by  any  large  or  extensive  drafts  on  a  still 
unmoved  population.  So  that  this  one  expedient  which  has 
been  so  much  talked  of,  and  to  which  even  the  eye  of  national 
wisdom  has  lately  been  directed,  may,  in  itself,  be  utterly  power 
less,  as  to  the  object  of  making  any  sensible  advances  on  the 
heathenism  of  our  people, — all  serving  to  confirm  the  general 
hopelessness  that  there  is  upon  the  subject,  and  to  afford  a  plau 
sible  warrant  for  the  contempt  wherewith  schemes  of  philan 
thropy  are  so  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  more  secular  and 
sober-minded  of  our  citizens,  who  feel  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are ;  nor  want  their  quiescence  to  be  at  all  disturbed  by 
any  suggestion  or  demonstration  whatever,  of  things  as  they 
should  be. 

This  sluggishness  of  the  population,  in  respect  to  Christianity, 
has  led  us  to  advert  to  the  difference,  in  point  of  effect,  between 
their  being  left  to  seek  it  for  themselves,  and  their  being  aggres 
sively  plied  with  the  offer  of  its  ministrations  and  its  lessons.  It 
is  a  difference  which  we  conceive  to  be  well  exemplified  by  the 
advantages  which  a  local  has  over  a  general  Sabbath-school. 
The  teacher  of  a  general  Sabbath-school  draws  to  him  those 
pupils,  chiefly,  whose  parents  have  a  predisposition  for  the  in 
structions  of  the  gospel ;  and  so  may  he  be  instrumental  in 
perpetuating  Christianity  where  it  is,  but  not  in  reviving  it 
where  it  is  not.  The  teacher  of  a  local  Sabbath- school,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  himself  charged  with  all  the  families  that  are 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  his  assigned  territory ;  and,  by  the 
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mere  force  of  moral  suasion,  does  he  find  himself  able  to  compel 
nearly  all  the  children  to  come  in  :  and  thus,  instead  of  a  mere 
process  of  attraction,  which  ever  operates  only  on  minds  already 
possessed  of  some  kindred  quality  to  religion,  does  he  set  up  an 
active  process  of  emanation,  whereby  he  operates  on  minds  that 
are  indifferent,  or  even  hostile  to  the  cause ;  and  the  cheering 
experience  is,  that  under  this  local  system,  the  attendance  of  the 
young  is  more  than  tripled  beyond  what  it  was  under  the  general 
system, — thus  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  a  population  might 
have  been  preserved  from  degeneracy,  had  it  been  adopted 
sooner;  and  the  way  in  which,  if  adopted  now,  a  population 
might  still  be  recalled  from  it. 

For,  what  is  true  of  Sabbath-schools  for  the  young,  is  also 
true  of  churches  for  the  whole  population.  Let  a  church  draw 
its  sitters  from  the  city  at  large,  and  it  is  by  the  feeble  process 
of  attraction,  and  by  this  alone,  that  it  secures  their  attendance. 
A  minister  cannot  charge  himself  with  so  wide  a  field  of  super 
intendence  as  the  whole  city.  He  cannot  take  cognizance  of  all 
its  families,  or  pay  such  week-day  attentions  to  them  as  might 
induce  their  Sabbath-day  attendance  upon  himself.  Meanwhile, 
the  population  increases,  and  outgrows  the  room  that  there  is  in 
churches  for  their  accommodation ;  and  many  are  the  families 
that  fall  without  the  reach  of  all  ministerial  cognizance  what 
ever,  and  who,  without  the  habit  of  church-going,  are  also  with 
out  the  taste  for  it :  and  thus,  it  is  not  only  true  that  the 
number  of  places  of  worship  is  greatly  beneath  the  necessities  of 
the  people,  but  the  demand  of  the  people  themselves,  for  new 
places,  is  also  greatly  beneath  these  necessities ; — so  that  if,  by 
a  sudden  movement  of  patriotism,  many  new  churches  were 
speedily  made  to  arise  to  the  view  of  the  citizens,  the  mortifying 
result  were,  that  the  citizens,  still  unmoved  out  of  their  long 
acquired  arid  firm  habits  of  non-attendance,  would  leave  the 
churches  to  stand  unoccupied,  and  so  stamp  the  charge  of  teme 
rity  and  impotence  on  the  whole  speculation. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  hold  it  indispensable,  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Christian  habit  in  our  cities,  to  give  to  churches 
the  benefit  of  the  same  principle  of  locality,  that  has  been  found 
so  signally  efficacious  in  bringing  Sabbath -schools  into  contact 
with  the  whole  population.  Every  church  in  the  Establishment 
should  be  as  exclusively  connected  with  its  parish,  as  a  local 
Sabbath -school  is  with  its  assigned  territory.  The  week-day 
attentions  of  the  minister,  instead  of  being  generalized  over  the 
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•whole  city,  in  which  case  they  are  sure  to  be  languid  and  heart 
less  and  ineffective,  should  be  as  much  concentrated,  and  as 
frequently  reiterated  as  possible,  in  the  smaller  and  more  man 
ageable  district,  over  which  he  has  hitherto  had  little  more  than 
a  bare  nominal  superintendence.  Were  he  permitted  to  recruit 
his  church  from  his  parish,  as  far  as  his  parish  might  be  dis 
posed  to  furnish  him  with  hearers,  this  would  soon  translate  him 
into  a  far  more  intimate  and  endearing  relationship  with  its 
families,  than  by  all  his  other  attempts  he  could  possibly  attain. 
The  circumstance  of  having  a  thousand  hearers  in  his  parish, 
instead  of  a  hundred,  would  give  him  a  weight  and  an  ascend 
ency  convertible  to  the  best  Christian,  and  collaterally  bringing 
along  with  it  the  best  civil  and  economical  purposes,  that  ever 
were  contemplated  by  the  eye  of  patriotism.  All  the  bland  and 
kindly  and  civilizing  influences  of  a  parochial  system  could  thus 
be  brought  into  play  among  the  dark  and  crowded  recesses  of  a 
city.  And  little  is  it  known  how  much  the  cruel  disruption  of 
the  minister  from  his  parish,  by  a  system  of  seat-letting  that 
ought  instantly  to  be  abandoned,  has  contributed  to  that  de 
generacy  which  looks  at  present  so  hopeless  and  irrecoverable. 

But  there  is  a  way  of  acting  upon  this  suggestion  which  must 
be  attended  to.  The  substitution  of  a  local  for  a  general  con 
gregation,  should  not  be  attempted  by  an  instantaneous  dismissal 
of  all  the  extra-parochial  sitters,  and  the  offer  of  their  vacant 
room  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  where  the  church  is  situ 
ated.  This,  independently  of  its  being  an  act  of  violence  to 
individual  feeling,  were  an  act  of  impolicy,  even  for  the  purpose 
that  is  meant  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  The  strong  existing 
habit  of  alienation  from  all  ordinances,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  long  lived  .in  ease  and  comfort  without  them,  must  be 
adverted  to  :  and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  inveteracy  of  this  habit, 
that,  were  a  thousand  sittings  vacated  in  the  church  of  one  of 
our  plebeian  parishes,  for  the  sake  of  extensively  accommoda 
ting  the  parishioners,  it  is  likely  that  not  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  sittings  might  be  inquired  after.  It  is  not  enough 
that  room  be  provided — the  renovation  of  a  new  habit  must 
be  brought  about ;  and  it  were  positively  throwing  away 
the  accommodation  that  we  have,  if  pews  were  emptied  for 
the  people,  faster  than  the  people  come  forward  with  their 
demand  for  the  pews.  This  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
parochial  can  only  come  in  the  place  of  a  general  attendance, 
not  by  an  immediate,  but  by  a  gradual  substitution  of  the  one 
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for  the  other.  And  there  is  no  law  of  gradual! ty  that  seems 
"better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  than  simply  to  hold  forth,  to 
the  preference  of  parishioners,  all  those  vacancies  which  are 
created  by  the  death  or  the  removal  of  present  occupiers.  There 
is  no  offence  given  to  any  actual  sitter  by  such  an  arrangement ; 
and  the  vacancies  which,  in  a  congregation  of  fifteen  hundred, 
will  not  take  place  at  above  the  rate  of  a  hundred  in  the  year, 
will  not  exceed  the  rate  at  which  the  demand  for  them  may  be 
stimulated,  by  the  ordinary  labours  and  attentions  of  any  city 
minister,  in  the  parish  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  ;  and 
every  new  seat-letting  extends  his  interest  in  his  own  local 
territory,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  his  Sabbath  hearers  who 
reside  within  its  bounds ;  and  thus  the  ties  of  reciprocity  be 
tween  him  and  his  people,  are  every  day  becoming  closer — till 
at  length,  but  for  the  extent  of  his  population,  the  relationship 
would  be  as  affectionate  on  his  part,  and  as  cordial  on  theirs,  as 
is  that  which  obtains  between  the  worthy  minister,  and  the 
simple  natives  of  a  parish  in  the  country.  This  is  a  consum 
mation  which  never  can  be  reached  under  the  present  system 
of  seat-letting ;  and  it  were  vain  to  attempt  the  speeding  of 
it  forward  by  any  sudden  or  desultory  shift  in  the  distribution 
of  the  sitters — although  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  method 
now  recommended,  (while  nothing  striking  or  visible  could  be 
produced  in  a  single  year),  the  whole  effect  would  be  surely 
and  quietly  realized  in  less  than  the  space  of  a  single  genera 
tion. 

The  power  which  a  local  Sabbath-school  teacher  has,  in  virtue 
of  that  peculiar  arrangement  under  which  he  operates,  to  draw 
out  a  full  attendance,  of  the  juvenile  population  of  his  district, 
on  that  seminary  over  which  he  presides,  is  the  very  power  that, 
under  the  same  arrangement,  might  be  exercised  by  the  minister 
of  a  city  parish.  Not  that  he  would  suddenly  call  forth  the  attend 
ance  of  his  whole  population  on  the  church  where  he  preaches 
— for  he  has  the  habits  of  manhood  and  of  established  life  to 
contend  against — but  that  he  would  do  it  gradually  and  surely. 
Let  his  people  be  only  aware  of  their  right  of  preference  for  the 
vacant  sittings  of  their  own  church,  and  he  will  find  his  pro 
gressive  but  certain  way  to  the  desirable  result  of  a  Sabbath 
audience,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are  composed  of  the  resi- 
denters  upon  his  own  territorial  vineyard.  He  has  it  so  much 
in  his  power,  within  the  limited  district  of  a  parish,  to  make 
himself  the  object  of  recognition  among  its  families.  He  can 
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so  easily,  by  his  week-day  attentions,  obtrude  himself  and  the 
business  of  his  profession  upon  their  notice.  He  can  so  naturally 
become  the  object  of  their  Sunday  preference,  by  becoming  the 
object  of  their  gratitude  for  his  practicable  labours  among  the 
young,  and  the  sick,  and  the  dying.  He  can  withal,  by  the 
institution  of  a  good  Sabbath -school  system,  so  readily  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  his  congregation  out  of  its  seminaries,  by  the 
very  likely  transition  that  would  take  place  among  the  youth  on 
the  borders  of  manhood — when,  after  leaving  the  schools  that 
he  had  provided,  so  many  of  them  would  most  naturally  find 
their  way  to  the  church  in  which  he  preached.  It  is  thus  that, 
as  the  fruit  of  his  concentrated  attentions  through  the  week,  on 
a  parish,  the  minister  might  recruit  and  sustain  the  attendance, 
with  a  facility  which  can  never  be  experienced  by  him  whose 
loose  and  general  relationship  to  the  whole  city  leaves  him  no 
other  chance  for  a  congregation,  than  the  unfostered  demand 
of  people  who  are  in  a  great  measure  beyond  his  reach,  and 
with  whom  he  can  never  come  into  close  and  recurring  contact 
in  the  way  of  household  ministrations. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  upon  this  point,  because  we  are  aware 
of  no  other  method  by  which  a  demand  can  be  excited  for  addi 
tional  churches,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  moral  and  religious 
necessities  of  our  population.  Under  the  present  system,  there 
may,  by  the  mere  increase  of  people,  be  such  an  increase  of  the 
demand,  in  our  second-rate  towns,  as  shall  insure  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  churches  in  half  a  century,  or  in  such  a  period  of 
time  as  may  have  witnessed  the  accession  of  as  many  families  as 
could  fill  a  dozen  of  churches.  And  thus  it  is  that  profligacy 
and  profanation  so  rapidly  outstride  all  the  counteractions  which 
have  been  raised  against  them  ;  and  which,  however  it  may  have 
escaped  observation  hitherto,  have  in  truth  lost  their  efficacy  by 
the  utter  neglect  of  the  principle  of  locality,  as  applied  to  the 
churches  and  parishes  of  a  city.  It  may  only  be  by  the  coun 
tenance  and  good-will  of  magistrates,  that  the  indispensable 
article  of  churches,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  can  be 
provided.  But  it  is  only  by  the  assiduity  of  ministers,  with  all 
the  advantages  for  local  and  parochial  cultivation  upon  their 
side,  that  the  no  less  indispensable  article  can  be  provided,  of  a 
demand,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  this  accommodation. 
Give  to  such  a  minister  the  power  of  meeting  this  demand  with 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  Let  him  be  able  to  satisfy  the  inquiries 
of  his  people,  by  the  assurance  of  disposable  room  for  them,  and 
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for  them  only,  at  the  next  term  of  seat-letting.  Save  both  him 
and  them  from  the  discouragement  of  beholding  that  room  taken 
possession  of,  through  the  partiality  of  city  administrators,  by 
interlopers  from  without ;  and  then,  by  very  ordinary  exertion 
indeed,  under  this  amended  system,  could  the  demand  of  the 
people  be  so  excited,  as  not  merely  to  fill,  but  to  press  on  the 
existing  accommodation.  In  this  way,  too,  the  demand  would 
clearly  announce  itself — and,  from  the  intenseness  of  the  com 
petition  for  places,  could  there  be  gathered  the  distinct  and 
satisfying  intimation,  when  it  was  that  new  erections  might 
safely  be  adventured  on — and,  greatly  beyond  the  power  of 
accommodation  in  his  own  church,  might  each  minister  create 
occupiers  for  future  churches,  whose  united  voice  would  clearly 
indicate  the  time  for  old  parishes  being  divided,  and  new  ones 
formed  out  of  shares  and  detachments  from  contiguous  parishes. 

We  fear  that,  without  this  expedient,  the  increase  of  churches 
will  follow  tardily  and  sluggishly  in  the  rear  of  a  far  more  ra 
pidly  increasing  population  ;  and  that  thus,  from  one  year  to 
another,  there  will  be  a  decay  of  proportional  means  for  the 
arresting  of  vice  and  profligacy  in  our  land.  It  is  not,  as  we 
have  often  averred,  with  Christian  instruction  for  the  supply  of 
our  spiritual  wants,  as  it  is  with  any  given  commodity  for  the 
supply  of  our  bodily  wants.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  no 
strenuousness  required  to  call  forth  a  demand ;  so  that,  upon  the 
simple  offer  of  the  commodity,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  as 
much  sought  for,  and  as  much  used,  as  is  good  for  the  interest 
of  our  species.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  lessons 
of  Christianity.  To  raise  a  demand  for  them  is  a  work  of  as 
great  or  greater  difficulty  than  it  is  to  provide  the  supply  of 
them;  and  it  is  only  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  each 
keeping  up  an  intensely  parochial  operation  within  his  own 
sphere,  instead  of  dissipating  his  influence  over  the  wide  super 
ficies  of  a  whole  city — it  is  only  thus,  we  apprehend,  that  much 
more  of  Sabbath  accommodation  will  come  to  be  provided,  be 
cause  it  is  only  thus  that  much  more  of  it  will  come  to  be  either 
called  or  cared  for. 

The  mode  of  parochial  seat-letting,  as  now  laid  down,  we 
regard  as  by  far  the  most  important  suggestion  that  can  be 
offered  to  our  city  administrators,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
a  right  Christian  economy  in  our  great  towns ;  and  we  shall 
deem  their  compliance  with  it  to  be  the  very  best  contribution 
which  they  could  render  to  the  cause.  And  yet  we  speak  the 
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language  both  of  apprehension  and  experience,  when  we  profess 
ourselves  to  be  not  very  sanguine  either  of  their  speedy  adoption 
of  this  mode,  or  of  their  faithful  and  persevering  execution  of  it. 
It  requires  a  force  of  no  ordinary  momentum  to  shift  the  routine 
of  municipal  business,  and  nowhere  is  there  more  devout  homage 
rendered  to  the  omnipotence  of  custom,  than  in  the  office  of  city 
clerks  or  city  chamberlains ;  and  there,  as  in  a  secure  and  im 
pregnable  fastness,  will  she  continue  to  hold  her  imperial  sway, 
alike  regardless  of  promises  that  are  not  remembered,  and  of 
principles  that  are  not  understood.  It  is  not,  that  in  the  re 
quired  line  of  proceeding  there  is  at  all  any  difficulty ;  for  no 
thing  more  patent,  we  should  think,  than  simply,  in  the  disposal 
of  vacant  places,  to  grant  a  preference  to  parochial  over  extra- 
parochial  applications.  And  were  anything  like  a  striking  or 
visible  result  to  come  soon  enough  out  of  this  arrangement,  we 
should  not  despair  of  a  more  ready  compliance  with  it.  Could 
the  final  benefit  be  so  placed  before  the  immediate  eye  of  our 
civic  practitioners,  as  to  force  itself  upon  their  observation,  it  is 
likely  enough  that,  on  their  part,  there  would  be  a  more  punc 
tual  adherence  to  this  great  law  of  parochial  equity.  But  the 
operation  of  the  law  is  so  gradual,  and,  when  bidden  to  look 
through  the  vista  of  half  a  generation  for  the  full  and  salutary 
effect,  it  then  appears  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
so  little  a  matter  of  sense,  that  any  argument  which  can  be 
addressed  upon  the  subject  has  but  a  feeble  influence,  when  it 
has  the  mighty  power  of  old  use  and  old  authority  to  contend 
against.  It  is  thus,  we  fear,  that  with  all  those  advantages  of 
the  principle  of  locality  which  an  Establishment  naturally  pos 
sesses,  it  may  be  long  ere  in  towns  she  shall  come  completely  to 
realize  them  ;  and,  meanwhile,  that  the  unordained  or  dissenting 
teachers  of  religion  may,  by  the  assumption  of  what  is  tanta 
mount  to  parishes  for  themselves,  earn  that  superiority  of  useful 
ness  which  our  regular  clergy,  while  the  existing  methods  are 
perpetuated,  will  vainly  and  hopelessly  aspire  after. 

Should  one  hundred  applications  from  the  families  of  a  poor 
city  parish,  for  seats  in  their  own  parish  church,  come  into  com 
petition  with  a  hundred  applications  from  families  in  the  wealthier 
and  more  fashionable  side  of  the  town,  we  know  not  in  what 
terms  to  brand  or  to  depreciate  the  impolicy  that  would  set  aside 
the  former,  and  give  preference  and  acceptancy  to  the  latter. 
Such  a  forthcoming  for  seats,  on  the  part  of  our  operative  popu 
lation,  were  just  the  commencement  of  a  process  which,  of  all 
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others,  it  were  most  desirable  to  help  and  to  encourage  forward ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  an  object  on  which  either  serious  principle 
or  enlightened  patriotism  ought  to  be  more  intently  set  than  that 
of  opening  and  multiplying  all  possible  facilities  for  this  best  of 
all  popular  movements.  The  intelligence  of  the  first  year's 
success  would  call  forth  a  host  of  expectancy  from  neighbours 
for  the  vacancies  of  the  second  year ;  and  thus  would  the  matter 
make  progress,  so  as  that  with  the  infection  of  a  new  taste,  there 
should  be  the  spread  of  a  new  habit  in  that  very  quarter  of 
society  which  is  now  so  wofully  overrun  both  with  political  ran 
cour  and  with  personal  worthlessness.  The  appearance  of  a 
parochial  demand  for  seats,  from  artisans  and  labourers,  is  just 
that  initial  tendency  to  what  is  good  which  ought  to  be  hailed 
with  delight,  and  met  with  the  readiest  alacrity,  by  all  who  have 
any  presiding  influence  in  the  management  of  our  public  affairs. 
And  when,  instead  of  this,  the  tendency  is  discouraged,  and 
driven  back  again  to  the  dormancy  out  of  which  it  had  arisen — 
when  the  hand  that  ought  to  have  fostered  this  approximation 
inflicts  upon  it  the  check  of  a  mortifying  repulse,  made  as  offen 
sive  as  possible  by  the  preference  of  a  rich  man  who  is  out  of 
the  parish,  to  a  poor  man  who  is  in  it — when,  disheartened  by 
repeated  failures,  the  attempt  is  no  longer  made,  because  the 
galling  experience  of  this  sordid  and  ungenerous  partiality  has 
at  length  convinced  parishioners  that  the  attempt  is  altogether 
hopeless, — the  conclusion  is,  that  philanthropy  may  often  be 
thwarted  in  her  likeliest  designs,  not  because  of  the  natural 
impediments  which  lie  in  her  way,  but  because  her  best  and 
dearest  interests  happen  to  lie  at  the  disposal  of  men  who  have 
neither  the  heart  to  care  for  the  success  of  a  generous  enterprise, 
nor  the  talent  to  appreciate  it. 

It  is  much  better,  for  the  right  Christian  economy  of  a  town, 
when  the  rule  of  parochial  equity  in  seat-letting  tends  to  the 
disappointment  of  capitalists  than  to  the  disappointment  of  la 
bourers.  By  the  former  disappointment,  an  effective  interest  is 
created  in  behalf  of  more  churches,  and  the  inconvenience  of  a 
limited  accommodation  is  made  to  fall  upon  those  who  are  most 
able  to  remedy  and  to  extend  it ;  and  these  wealthy  outcasts  can 
form  into  a  powerful  body  of  application  for  an  additional  church, 
so  that  to  reject  the  applications  of  the  wealthy  in  favour  of  the 
poor,  is  to  walk  in  that  direct  line  which  leads  to  the  increase  of 
our  ecclesiastical  provision  in  great  cities.  Whereas,  to  reject 
the  application  of  the  poor  in  favour  of  the  wealthy,  is  just  to 
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reverse  this  process.  It  is  to  make  irrecoverable  outcasts  of 
those  who  are  without  the  means  of  at  all  helping  themselves. 
It  is  to  damp,  into  irrecoverable  apathy,  the  whole  class  of 
society  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  to  extinguish  the  first 
hopeful  symptoms  of  a  revival  throughout  that  mass  of  human 
beings,  whose  estrangement  from  all  the  sanctities  of  Sabbath 
observation,  is  of  such  deadly  import  to  the  well-being  of  a  com 
munity.  It  is  to  stifle  that  incipient  voice  which  arises  from 
among  the  poorer  orders  themselves,  and  by  listening  to  which 
a  healing  influence  would  have  come  back  upon  them,  and 
restored  to  soundness  that  great  foundation  of  a  country's  pro 
sperity  and  peace — the  virtue  of  its  people.  It  is  thus  that  men, 
who  are  the  very  first  to  tremble  at  the  outbreakings  of  radical 
ism,  may  lie  the  most  deeply  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having 
fed  and  sustained  it  in  its  principle — withholding,  as  they  do, 
the  best  counteraction  to  all  the  brooding  elements  of  a  fiery 
and  mischievous  fermentation. 

Of  all  the  outrages,  either  felt  or  fancied,  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  this  is  the  one  which  is  followed  by  the  surest  retalia 
tion,  and  that  not  so  much  from  its  present  influence  in  swelling 
the  tide  of  discontent,  as  from  its  final  result  in  the  more  con 
firmed  irreligion  of  our  city  populace.  It  forms  the  addition  of 
at  least  one  real,  to  the  whole  previous  list  of  their  imaginary 
grievances ;  and  leaves  upon  its  aspect  such  a  glaring  expression 
of  preference  to  the  desires  of  the  wealthy,  over  the  righteous 
demands  of  the  poor,  as  not  only  to  furnish  one  topic  of  sub 
stantial  provocation,  but  as  to  impart  a  plausibility  to  all  the 
others.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  the  main  soreness  of 
that  cruel  and  unfeeling  policy  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
expose,  arid  which  lies  in  the  effect  that  it  has  to  perpetuate  the 
depravity  of  the  multitude,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  will 
ingness,  on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  to  be  set  on  the  path 
which  leads  both  to  tranquillity  and  to  righteousness. 

We  deem  this  topic  of  seat-letting  to  be  of  sufficient  import 
ance  in  itself  for  justifying  all  the  amplitude  of  remark  and 
argument  that  we  have  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  we  think  it  may 
farther  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  distinction, 
which  we  shall  find  most  closely  and  essentially  applicable  to 
many  other  particulars  connected  with  the  Christian  and  civic 
economy  of  towns,  and  which  the  reader  would  do  well  to 
apprehend  and  to  fix  in  his  remembrance,  more  especially 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  intended  lucubrations  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  pauperism.  We  advert  to  the  distinction  between  what 
may  be  called  a  natural  and  a  political  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
any  given  reformation.  There  is  no  natural  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  certain  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  right  arrange 
ment  of  matters  as  to  seat-letting.  But  there  is  a  political  diffi 
culty  in  the  way  of  initiating  and  maintaining  the  arrangement 
itself.  Grant  the  simple  enactment  of  a  preference  for  parishioners 
to  all  vacant  places  in  their  own  parish  church,  as  the  vacancies 
occur,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  this  enactment ;  and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  there  is  no  let  or  hindrance  in  the  way  of  a 
very  great  improvement  on  the  economy  of  our  cities,  and  that 
with  little  more  to  do  than  just  to  wait  the  operation  of  this  new 
method.  Vacancies  will,  by  deaths  and  removals,  occur,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Other  things  being  equal,  parishioners  will, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  juxtaposition,  aided,  as  it  generally  is, 
by  the  influence  of  connexion  with  their  minister,  on  other 
grounds,  prefer  accommodation  in  their  own  to  accommodation 
in  other  churches.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  very  superior 
attractions  of  one  or  more  of  the  city  clergy  to  disturb  this  pre 
ference,  this  will  operate  within  his  parish,  as  well  as  beyond  its 
limits,  and  secure  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  competition 
for  seats  from  his  own  parishioners,  so  as  to  give  to  the  favourite 
minister  all  the  surer  chance  of  at  length  realizing  a  parochial 
congregation.  This,  in  the  very  order  of  nature,  he  will  sooner 
or  later  arrive  at ;  and  we  should  then,  upon  the  whole,  behold, 
under  such  a  system  of  management,  the  ministers  of  a  city 
having  each  a  compact  and  concentrated  influence  over  his  own 
separate  portion  of  it — an  influence  that  would  be  inconceivably 
augmented,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  such  a  number  of 
families,  with  whom  he  stood  parochially  associated  through  the 
week,  being  now  his  stated  hearers  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  an 
influence,  which  the  whole  operation  of  the  principle  of  locality 
would  enable  him  to  wield  with  tenfold  greater  facility  and  effect 
than  he  ever  can  do  over  the  hearers  of  a  general  congregation. 
There  may  be  artificial  impediments  in  the  way  of  setting  up 
this  arrangement,  but  there  are  no  natural  impediments  to  it  ; 
for,  after  it  is  set  up  and  acted  on,  the  nature  both  of  individual 
man  and  of  society  affords  nought  but  openings  and  facilities  in 
its  favour ;  and,  without  more  than  the  ordinary  strenuousness 
of  average  and  everyday  people  being  farther  concerned  in  the 
matter,  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it  are  altogether  incal 
culable.  Nature  would  soon  unpeople  a  parish  church  of  its 
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present  sitters — nature  would  more  incline  parishioners  than 
others  to  fill  up  the  vacancies — nature  would  put  into  the  breast 
of  each  clergyman  a  far  more  lively  interest  in  a  parish  where 
he  had  a  thousand,  than  in  one  where  he  had  only  a  hundred 
hearers,  and  would  vest  him  with  a  far  more  useful  ascendency  over 
it.  Nature  would  prompt  him  to  the  exertions  of  a  more  willing 
activity  in  a  field  that  was  crowded  with  the  members  of  his 
own  congregation  ;  and  even  should  his  natural  habit,  as  in 
some  cases  it  undoubtedly  is,  be  not  labour  but  indolence,  the 
reformed  economy  would  at  least  render  any  slender  week-day 
attentions  which  he  was  disposed  to  bestow,  ten  times  more 
effective  than  they  ever  can  be  under  the  existing  economy. 
So  that,  in  respect  of  natural  difficulties,  or  such  difficulties  as 
attach  inherently  and  essentially  to  the  subject  of  management, 
there  are  none,  but  the  contrary,  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a 
desirable  result;  and  whatever  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  this  matter,  are  altogether  factitious  or  political,  apper 
taining  not  to  the  constitution  of  the  thing  to  be  managed,  but 
to  the  constitution  of  what  may  be  called  the  managing  appa 
ratus — not  to  the  subject  that  we  want  to  be  operated  upon,  but 
to  the  agency  who  now  work  it. 

For  example,  the  difficulty,  in  the  present  instance,  lies  not  in 
the  parish  where  we  should  like  the  arrangement  that  we  are 
now  pleading  for  to  be  carried  into  effect,  but  it  lies  among  the 
arcana  of  city  business  and  city  committeeship.  It  is  not  a 
natural  but  a  political  difficulty.  It  consists  in  a  kind  of  vis 
inertice,  whereby  it  is  so  hard  to  move  any  municipal  body  out 
of  its  old  tendencies.  The  field  of  contest  is  not  the  population, 
but  among  the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  population  ;  and  the 
mighty  resistance  that  is  to  be  overcome,  nearly  all  arises  from 
the  rust  and  the  tardiness  which  adhere  to  the  ponderous 
machine  of  a  city  corporation  that  obstinately  perseveres  in  its 
wonted  cycle,  and  whose  subordinate  committees  as  obstinately 
persevere  in  their  wonted  epicycles.  The  way  to  overcome  this, 
no  doubt,  is  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  addressed  to  the  present 
and  the  living  administrators  of  this  superintendence.  But, 
without  meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  these  individuals, 
who,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  must,  in  regard  to  intellect,  be  on 
the  fair  level  and  average  of  humanity,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
class  of  men  who  are  better  entitled  to  a  sensitive  dislike  and 
jealousy  of  all  innovation.  They  are  incessantly  assailed,  and 
upon  all  hands,  with  counsel  and  criticism  ;  and  full  many  must 
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be  the  crudities  of  undigested  speculation  that  are  submitted  to 
their  notice ;  and  the  very  labour  of  separating  the  precious 
from  the  vile  of  the  suggestions  wherewith  they  are  plied,  must 
be  oppressive  to  men  who  are  already  overborne ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  feel  the  disturbance  of  any  change 
whatever,  in  their  accustomed  routine,  to  be  harassing  and  vexa 
tious  ;  and  the  public  are  really  riot  aware  of  all  the  indulgence 
that  is  due,  upon  these  grounds,  to  men  who  make  such  import 
ant  surrenders  of  time  and  of  convenience  to  the  wellbeing  of 
the  community— so  that  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  advance  any 
charge,  but  with  a  view  to  impress  what  we  deem  a  distinction 
of  capital  importance,  that  we  have  given  way  to  the  train  of 
our  present  observations.  A  natural  difficulty  is  that  which  is 
encountered  on  the  field  of  direct  and  immediate  management, 
and  after  we  have  obtained  an  actual  occupation  of  the  field  in 
the  way  that  is  desired.  A  political  difficulty  is  that  which  is 
encountered  previously  to  taking  this  occupation,  and  generally 
on  the  road  to  it,  and  is.  often  of  a  nature  so  impracticable,  that 
the  operation,  out  of  which  a  good  result  was  promised,  may 
never  be  begun.  The  natural  difficulty  lies  with  the  thing  to 
be  managed,  and  is  a  let  or  hindrance  between  the  operation 
and  the  result,  The  political  difficulty  lies  with  the  existing 
managers,  and  is  a  let  or  hindrance  anterior  to  the  operation, 
and  often  preventive  of  it.  The  operation  of  the  rule  of  seat- 
letting  would  most  surely  lead  to  the  result  that  we  anticipate, 
and  have  attempted  to  explain  ;  because  there  is  no  natural  im 
pediment  among  our  men  of  private  condition  in  parishes,  but 
the  reverse,  in  the  way  of  such  a  consequence.  But,  among  our 
men  of  public  office  in  corporations,  there  is  a  very  strong  poli 
tical  impediment  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  practically 
abiding  by  the  rule. 

The  truth  and  importance  of  this  distinction  will  come  to  be 
more  fully  recognised  when  we  treat  of  Pauperism.  The  ex 
ample  of  nearly  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
proves  that  there  is  no  natural  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  popu 
lation  being  subsisted,  without  almost  the  single  case  of  an  in 
dividual  perishing  by  want,  and  that  without  any  legal  or 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor.  But  now  that  such  a  pro 
vision  has  been  established  in  this  country  ;  and  that  the  great 
unwieldy  corporation  of  the  State  must  be  moved  ere  any  step 
can  be  taken  towards  the  abolition  of  it ;  and  that  the  subordi 
nate  courts  of  administration,  in  every  parish,  have  sunk  and 
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settled  into  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  practical  habit,  in  all  their 
proceedings — there  is  a  host  of  political  difficulties  that  must  be 
met  and  overcome,  not  ere  it  can  be  proved  with  what  certainty 
the  people,  when  left  to  themselves,  will  find  their  own  way  to 
their  own  comfort  and  independence,  but  ere  the  measure  shall 
be  carried  of  actually  leaving  the  people  to  themselves.  We 
think  that  there  is  no  natural  difficulty  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  such  an  experiment,  if  tried  ;  but  we  feel 
that  there  are  many  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting 
the  experiment  to  the  trial.  We  hold  it  a  practicable  thing  to 
conduct  any  parish,  either  in  a  city  or  in  the  country,  to  the  old 
economy  of  a  Scottish  parish,  on  the  strength  of  an  arrangement 
which  we  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  set,  in  more  detailed  ex 
position,  before  our  readers ;  and  that  there  is  no  impediment  on 
the  parochial  field,  which  is  the  real  theatre  of  the  experiment, 
in  the  way  of  final  and  looked-for  success.  The  struggle  is  not 
with  the  population  for  obtaining  the  success  of  the  arrange 
ment  ;  but  the  struggle  is  with  our  legislature  and  our  munici 
palities  for  obtaining  the  arrangement  itself.  The  place  of 
most  formidable  resistance  is  not  in  the  outer,  but  the  inner  de 
partment  of  this  business ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  is,  when,  in. 
the  hall  of  deliberation,  the  attempt  is  made  to  break  up  our 
existing  artificial  economy,  and  thus  to  prevail  over  the  dislike 
and  the  prejudices  of  hackneyed  functionaries,  and  to  carry  that 
nearly  impregnable  front,  wherewith  all  novelty  is  sure  to  be 
withstood  by  the  clerks  and  the  conveners  and  the  committee- 
men  of  an  old  establishment.  The  battle  is  not  with  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  but  with  its  political  difficulties — not 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  as  to  be  found  in  the  parish 
where  the  experiment  is  made,  but  with  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  as  exhibited  on  that  arena  of  public  discussion  and  de 
bate  where  the  experiment  is  proposed.  In  the  work  of  abolish 
ing  legalized  charity,  the  heaviest  conflict  will  not  be  with  the 
natural  poverty  of  the  lower  orders,  but  with  that  pride  of  argu 
ment,  and  that  tenacity  of  opinion,  and  all  those  political  feel 
ings  and  asperities  which  obtain  among  the  higher  orders.  In 
short,  we  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  which  opposes  a  barrier  against  the  abolition  of  all  legal 
and  compulsory  pauperism ;  but  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
initial  barrier  in  the  condition  of  our  laws  and  courts  and  long 
established  usages.  In  the  practical  solution  of  the  question  of 
public  charity,  the  recipients  will  not  be  found  so  difficult  of 
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management  as  the  lawgivers  and  administrators.  There  is  a 
method  by  which  might  be  effected,  and  almost  without  diffi 
culty,  the 'abolition  of  public  charity  among  our  plebeians — but 
the  consent  of  our  patricians  must  be  obtained  ere  we  are  free  to 
put  the  method  into  operation  :  and  what  we  affirm  is,  that  it  is 
a  greater  achievement  to  obtain  leave  and  liberty  for  using  the 
method,  than  to  obtain  success  for  the  method  itself ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  great  impediment  to  the  removal  of  this  sore 
national  distemper  lies  not  among  the  plebeians,  but  among  the 
patricians  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  there  is  another  distinction  which  we  must  labour  to  im 
press—even  that  which  obtains  between  the  way  in  which  a 
Christian,  and  the  way  in  which  a  civic  good  is  rendered  to  the 
population  of  cities,  by  the  establishment  of  a  good  ecclesiastical 
system  amongst  them. 

We  should  not  call  that  a  Christian  benefit  to  any  individual, 
which  conduces  not  either  to  his  security  or  his  preparation  for 
an  inheritance  in  heaven.  Ere  he  is  christianly  the  better  for 
the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  there  must  be 
wrought  in  his  soul  that  change  of  principle  and  of  character 
without  which  he  will  for  ever  remain  an  outcast  from  the  abodes 
of  a  blissful  eternity.  We  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dog 
matize  at  present  about  the  precise  nature  of  this  change.  We 
shall  only  suppose  that  some  change  or  other  must  be  made  to 
pass  upon  every  human  heart,  ere  he  who  owns  it  has  passed 
from  the  state  of  an  heir  of  condemnation  to  that  of  the  heir  of 
a  glorious  immortality.  Any  benefit  short  of  this  is  not  entitled 
to  the  denomination  of  a  Christian  benefit,  and  it  is  just  by  the 
number  of  individuals  who  receive  this  distinct  benefit,  each  for 
himself,  that  we  should  estimate  the  amount  of  Christian  good 
done  to  a  population. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  this  good  would  be  promoted  by  the 
arrangement  which  we  have  suggested,  by  a  full  parochial  at 
tendance  of  the  people  upon  acceptable  ministers,  and  by  the 
labours  of  these  ministers,  now  rendered  greatly  more  effective, 
in  virtue  of  that  more  strict  parochial  relationship  which  we 
have  ventured  to  recommend.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that,  even  in  those  congregations  which  are  reputed  to  be  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing,  the  number  of  actual  converts 
may  bear  a  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  number  even  of 
steady  and  interested  hearers — that,  in  respect  to  the  whole 
auditory,  they  may  constitute  a  very  little  flock,  and  stand  forth 
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a  peculiar  people  in  the  midst  of  the  many  still  sunk  in  the 
lethargy  and  unconcern  of  nature — that,  as  the  fruit  of  the  la 
bour  and  close  earnestness  of  a  lengthened  incumbency,  all  that 
a  most  assiduous  pastor  shall  leave  behind  him  may  be  a  mere 
fraction  of  his  parishioners,  turned  through  his  means  to  the 
genuine  faith  and  discipleship  of  Christianity.  This  is  what 
will  most  readily  be  admitted  by  those  who  rate  Christianity 
according  to  the  high  standard  of  the  New  Testament — who 
demand,  as  tests  of  the  reality  of  conversion,  those  lofty  and 
spiritual  characteristics  that  were  so  current  in  the  early  churches, 
however  rarely  exemplified  in  modern  days — who  require  for 
eternity  a  devotedness  of  heart,  as  well  as  a  decency  of  external 
observation — and  are  not  satisfied  with  any  transition  of  habit 
short  of  that  thorough  regenerative  process  which  sanctifies  the 
affections  as  well  as  reforms  the  external  history,  and  by  which 
man  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Now,  if  this  spiritual  renovation,  to  the  feelings  and  the  prin 
ciples  of  peculiar  Christianity,  be  an  event  of  such  exceeding 
rarity — if  it  but  occur  at  distant  intervals,  to  cheer  and  to  re 
ward  the  labours  even  of  our  most  devoted  clergymen — if,  in 
the  best-attended  ministry,  and  under  the  busiest  application  of 
powerful  and  persuasive  influences,  it  still  holds  true,  that  though 
many  are  called,  yet  few  are  converted, — then  it  but  leads  us 
again  to  the  conclusion,  that  let  churches  be  built,  and  parishes 
be  organized,  and  the  wisest  and  fittest  arrangements  be  adopted, 
the  quantity  of  Christian  good  which  is  in  consequence  done, 
may  be  in  very  minute  proportion  indeed  to  the  number  of 
human  beings  among  whom  it  is  attempted ;  that  a  very  hand 
ful  out  of  the  untouched  mass  may  be  all  the  harvest  that  is 
reaped,  and  that  too,  by  a  machine  of  which  we  are  required  to 
enlarge  the  compass  and  the  magnitude  so  as  to  make  it  com 
mensurate  to  the  whole  population.  And  thus,  both  with  en 
lightened  Christians,  who  are  aware  of  the  extreme  paucity  of 
that  faith  which  is  unto  salvation,  and  with  mere  secular  phil 
anthropists,  who  can  at  the  same  time  perceive  how  little,  even 
under  the  most  close  and  diligent  administration  of  the  ordi 
nances  of  the  gospel,  the  real  sacredness  of  the  gospel  is  ever 
diffused  throughout  the  general  bulk  of  any  congregation ; — with 
both*  may  there  be  an  impression,  as  if  the  effect  that  we  pro 
mised  from  the  setting  up  of  a  right  Christian  apparatus  in  cities 
was  most  sanguinely  overrated — with  the  former,  who  are  most 
thoroughly,  and  as  we  think  most  rightly  convinced,  that  with- 
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out  a  special  and  sanctifying  influence  from  above,  no  engine  of 
human  contrivance  is  at  all  available  to  the  conversion  of  a 
human  soul — and  with  the  latter,  who  will  feel  that,  if  all  which 
is  gained  be  but  the  bringing  down  of  some  mysterious  and 
preternatural  influence  from. heaven,  on  a  mere  scantling  of  the 
population,  then  the  labour  of  raising  so  vast  a  spiritual  organi 
zation  is  not  only  thrown  away  upon  an  inadequate  object,  but 
upon  an  object  that  is  only  prized  by  a  few  unintelligible 
fanatics,  with  whom  they  can  feel  no  sympathy,  and  will  hold 
no  fellowship. 

We  refer  the  former  of  these  two  classes  to  the  first  chapter  of 
this  work,  where  we  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  good 
and  the  necessity  of  a  terrestrial  apparatus  for  the  distribution 
of  that  living  water,  or  that  spiritual  influence,  which  cometh 
from  above  ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remind  them,  that  even 
though  a  few  more  of  the  whole  human  race  be  thereby  snatched 
from  the  common  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  be  recovered  to  a  bliss 
ful  immortality,  it  is  not  from  them  that  we  should  expect  any 
complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  result,  to  the  means  or  to 
the  labour  that  may  have  previously  been  expended.  And 
besides,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  extended  means  of  Chris 
tian  instruction  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend,  would 
at  least  be  productive  of  as  great  a  proportion  of  additional 
Christianity,  as  the  present  means  are  of  the  Christianity  that 
is  now  actually  produced.  And  would  they,  because  so  little  is 
produced,  set  aside  the  means  that  are  already  in  operation  ? 
Would  they  discontinue  the  expense  of  all  the  existing  churches, 
because  in  almost  every  church  it  is  the  fearful  minority,  we 
have  reason  to  apprehend,  who  are  brought  under  the  saving 
power  of  the  gospel,  and  so  are  raised,  by  spiritual  education, 
into  a  meetness  for  paradise  ?  The  truth  is,  that  whenever  a 
more  copious  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  down  upon 
us,  it  will  pass  through  all  the  channels  of  conveyance  that  have 
been  furnished  for  it  in  the  land — entering  into  pulpits,  and  then 
spreading  itself  over  congregations,  and  finding  its  way  most 
readily  through  the  most  free  and  frequented  pathways  of  com 
munication  that  have  been  opened  up  between  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  the  people  among  whom  they  expatiate.  By  sub 
dividing  parishes,  we  just  multiply  these  pathways  ;  and  by 
localizing  parishes,  we  just  make  the  pathways  shorter,  and  more 
convenient  and  accessible  than  before.  We  do  not  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  influence  ;  for  we  believe  that  it  is  this 
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which  will  be  the  primary  and  the  essential  agent  in  that  great 
moral  regeneration  that  awaits  our  species.  But  just  as,  in  the 
irrigating  processes  of  Egypt,  the  reservoirs  are  constructed, 
and  the  furrows  are  drawn,  and  every  field  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  is  put  into  readiness  for  the  coming  inundation — so  we, 
knowing  that  the  Spirit  maketh  its  passage  into  the  human  heart 
by  the  word  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  are  just  labouring 
at  a  right  process  of  spiritual  irrigation,  when  we  provide  such 
arrangements  as  will  bring  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings 
into  the  broadest  and  most  recurring  contact  with  this  word  and 
with  these  ordinances. 

But  at  present  we  have  it  still  more  at  heart  to  propitiate  the 
latter  class,  or  our  mere  civil  and  political  philanthropists,  to 
the  cause  of  a  right  ecclesiastical  system  for  cities.  And  the 
argument  we  would  urge  upon  them  is,  that,  under  such  a  sys 
tem,  the  civic  benefit  which  they  most  care  for,  is  both  anterior 
in  regard  of  time,  and  greatly  more  extended  in  regard  of  diffu 
sion,  than  the  Christian  benefit  about  which  we  fear  they  are 
much  less  solicitous.  The  fact  admits  of  being  explained,  but 
we  have  only  time  just  now  to  announce  it — that  the  preacher 
who,  by  his  doctrine,  is  best  fitted  to  convert  the  few,  is  also  best 
fitted  to  congregate  the  many — that  he  who  is  the  most  power 
ful  in  respect  of  the  saving  influence  which  he  causes  to  descend 
on  the  very  little  flock,  is  also  the  most  popular  in  respect  of  the 
attractive  influence  wherewith  he  assembles  the  multitude  around 
his  stated  ministrations  ;  and  in  a  word,  that  he  who  is  most 
qualified  for  the  Christian  good,  of  turning  some  from  darkness 
to  spiritual  light,  is  also  most  qualified  for  the  civic  good,  of 
turning  many  from  their  habits  of  Sabbath  riot  and  Sabbath 
profanation,  to  at  least  a  personal  attendance  on  the  services  of 
Christianity.  It  is  certainly  a  question  full  of  interest,  what 
that  is,  in  the  lessons  of  an  orthodox  minister,  which  draws  the 
crowd  around  his  pulpit,  and  yet  falls  short  of  reaching  an  effec 
tive  Christian  influence  to  more,  perhaps,  than  a  very  small  pro 
portion  of  them.  Without  resolving  the  question,  we  would  turn 
to  this  fair  application  the  undoubted  fact  upon  which  it  is 
founded ;  we  would  bid  our  philanthropists  mark  the  distinction 
which  obtains  between  the  Christian  and  the  civic  good  that 
maybe  rendered  to  a  population.  The  one  extends  but  to  the 
select  few,  who  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  love  of  the  world 
to  the  love  and  the  spiritual  services  of  Him  who  made  the 
world.  The  other  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  a  crowded  con- 
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gregation,  reclaimed  from  the  outlandish  heathenism  of  their 
old  practices,  to  the  decencies  of  Sabbath  attire  and  Sabbath  ob 
servation.  There  is  a  humanizing  that  is  far  short  of  a  Chris 
tianizing  influence.  There  is  a  soberness  of  habit  to  which  a 
general  population  may  be  trained,  and  that  under  the  very  pro 
cess  which  conducts  a  few  of  that  population  to  spirituality  of 
heart.  The  very  practice  of  church-going  would  make  a  more 
orderly  and  pacific  society  on  earth,  even  though  it  should  fail 
of  preparing  more  than  a  very  few  of  that  society  for  heaven. 
It  is  thus  that,  by  a  deed  of  acceptable  patronage,  the  magis 
trates  of  a  city  may  confer  a  temporal  benefit  on  the  community, 
that  shall  be  felt  extensively  and  almost  instantaneously — even 
though  the  minister  of  their  appointment  may  have  to  labour 
most  strenuously  for  years,  and  yet  be  the  instrument  of  a  Chris 
tian  blessing  to  but  an  exceeding  small  number  of  families. 
The  fact  is  melancholy  to  those  who  are  engrossed  with  the 
considerations  of  death  and  judgment,  and  the  various  concerns 
of  the  imperishable  soul.  But  we  now  address  those  who  are 
taken  up  with  the  mere  accommodations  of  the  fleeting  journey 
of  this  world's  existence — whose  demand,  as  the  rulers  of  a 
town,  is  more  for  quiet  citizens  than  for  holy  and  regenerated 
believers — who  should  like  men  to  be  so  far  moral  as  to  be 
manageable,  whether  or  not  they  shall  also  be  so  far  spiritual 
as  to  be  heavenly — who  want,  at  all  events,  to  have  a  common 
wealth  free  from  the  profligacy  that  leads  to  turbulence  on  earth, 
however  short  its  vast  majority  may  fall  of  that  piety  which 
leads  to  triumph  and  to  a  rich  inheritance  in  paradise.  Now, 
what  we  affirm  is,  that  on  the  higher  ground  of  Christian  use 
fulness,  a  right  ecclesiastical  system  may  only  reclaim  from  the 
evil  to  the  good,  its  tens  or  its  fifties  out  of  the  teeming  multi 
tudes  of  a  city  parish  ;  but  that,  while  it  is  doing  so,  there  is 
also  a  collateral  influence  by  which  it  reclaims  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  from  what  is  evil  to  what  is  good,  on  the 
lower  ground  of  civic  usefulness. 

To  estimate  the  Christian  good  done  to  an  individual,  made 
pious  through  the  labours  of  a  devoted  clergyman,  we  have  only 
to  compute  the  difference  between  a  ruined  and  a  blissful  eternity. 
To  estimate  the  civic  good  done  to  a  town,  the  majority  of  whose 
people  stood  estranged  from  the  ordinances  of  Christianity,  but 
are  now,  by  the  multiplication  of  churches,  and  the  right  exer 
cise  of  patronage,  reclaimed  to  attendance  upon  them,  we  must 
bethink  ourselves  a  little  of  the  many  substantial  influences 
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upon  the  general  character,  which  such  a  habit  will  necessarily 
bring  along  with  it.  Conceive,  then,  one  family,  in  humble 
and  operative  life,  trained,  though  it  may  only  be  to  the  out 
ward  regularities  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  ;  and  taking  respectable 
occupancy  of  its  own  pew,  where  it  exhibits  the  domestic  group 
of  well-doing  parents  and  well-disciplined  children — each  ex 
changing,  on  that  day,  the  garb  of  citizenship  for  the  becoming 
holiday  attire;  which  thrift  and  management  have  enabled  them 
to  provide ;  and  retained  in  constant  attendance  on  the  lessons 
of  a  minister,  from  whom,  if  they  do  not  inhale  the  vital  spirit, 
they  will  at  least  imbibe,  though  perhaps  insensibly,  somewhat 
of  the  sedate  and  moral  tone  of  Christianity,  and  be  strengthened 
in  their  taste  for  the  decencies  of  even-going  citizenship.  May 
we  not  read,  on  the  very  aspect  of  such  a  family,  the  indications 
of  virtue,  and  order,  and  industry,  through  the  week,  and  a  mani 
fest  superiority,  in  all  these  attributes,  over  another  family,  that 
spends  its  Sabbath  recklessly  and  at  large  ?  It  is  certainly  not 
from  families  of  a  right  Sabbatical  habit,  that  popular  violence 
will  draw  the  aliment  by  which  it  is  upholden  ;  for  it  is  a  habit 
which  holds  no  alliance  whatever  with  dissipation,  or  idleness, 
or  discontent.  And,  therefore,  could  a  right  exercise  of  patron 
age  simply  induce  a  greatly  more  general  attendance  of  the 
lower  ranks  upon  Divine  service — then,  far  more  readily  and 
extensively  than  the  spread  of  thorough  conversion  among  the 
people,  would  there  be  the  spread  of  such  secondary  virtues  as 
should  amount  to  a  civic  good  that  were  altogether  incalculable. 
If  in  pure  Christianity,  which  we  have  attempted  to  prove  is 
popular  Christianity,  there  be  an  initial  charm  to  draw  the  people 
around  its  ministrations,  and  that  greatly  beyond  its  final  effect, 
in  turning  them  from  the  children  of  this  world  to  the  children 
of  light ;  and  if  it  be  further  true  that  the  very  habit  of  Sabbath 
regularity  stands  associated  with  all  the  other  habits  of  sober 
and  pacific  citizenship,  then,  though  the  great  majority  of  a  con 
gregation,  so  attracted  and  detained,  shall  still  continue  to  be 
of  this  world,  yet  are  the  virtue  and  tranquillity  of  the  world 
greatly  promoted,  even  by  the  more  superficial  transformation 
which  they  have  thus  been  made  to  undergo.  So  that,  by  every 
deed  of  acceptable  church  patronage,  though  small  be  the  acces 
sion  which  may  thereby  be  gained  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
yet  a  mighty  accession  will  be  made  to  the  stock  of  good  civic 
accomplishments  and  properties  upon  earth.  Nor  is  there  an 
other  way  by  which  our  municipal  rulers  could  more  effectually 
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mark  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  or  do  so  much  to  meliorate  the 
distemper  of  a  vicious  and  disorderly  population,  than  by  the 
appointment,  to  their  vacancies,  of  such  Christian  ministers  as 
are  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  who  of 
this  hold  out  the  most  authentic  and  palpable  testimony,  by  the 
simple  fact  of  their  overflowing  congregations. 

The  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  civic  good  that 
is  done  to  a  community  were  still  more  apparent,  did  the  mini 
ster  localize  upon  a  given  territory  ;  and  as  he  went  from  house 
to  house,  in  week-day  visitations,  meet,  at  every  turn,  with  the 
greetings  of  affectionate  recognition  from  the  members  of  his 
now  parochial  congregation.  Throughout  tbe  whole  of  this  pro 
gress,  he  might  rarely  meet  with  the  heirs  and  expectants  of  a 
blissful  eternity — yet,  who  does  not  see  that,  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  circle  so  select  and  peculiar,  he  bears  about  with  him  a 
humanizing  influence  that  may  be  felt  in  almost  every  habita 
tion  ?  It  is  a  sad  contemplation  to  him  whose  heart  is  occupied 
with  the  weight  and  reality  of  eternal  things,  that  out  of  so  vast 
a  population,  a  mere  handful  of  converts  may  be  the  whole  fruit 
of  a  lengthened  and  laborious  incumbency.  And  yet  it  is  an 
experimental  truth,  that  in  respect  of  temporal  and  immediate 
good,  tbe  whole  population  may  be  sensibly  bettered,  by  the 
ever-recurring  presence  of  an  affectionate  pastor  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  primary  impulse,  it  is  true,  on  which  he  sets  out 
among  his  people,  is  the  good  of  their  immortality  ;  and,  in  the 
occasional  fulfilment  of  this  high  errand,  he  finds  his  encourage 
ment  and  reward.  But  he  scatters  abroad,  and  far  more  largely, 
among  the  families,  another  good,  which,  though  but  of  second 
ary  and  subordinate  importance  in  his  eyes,  is  enough  to  stamp 
him,  in  the  estimation  of  every  civil  and  political  ruler,  as  by 
far  the  most  useful  servant  of  the  community.  There  is  a  sub 
stantial,  though  unnoticed,  charm  in  the  visit  of  a  superior. 
There  is  a  felt  compliment  in  his  attentions,  which  raises  an 
emotion  in  the  breast,  the  very  opposite  of  that  disdainful  senti 
ment  towards  the  higher  orders  of  society,  that  is  now  of  such 
alarming  prevalence  amongst  our  operative  population.  There 
is  a  real  contribution  made  to  the  earthly  moralities  of  the  poor 
man,  by  the  consciousness  of  that  friendly  tie  which  unites  him 
in  an  acquaintanceship  that  is  ever  growing  with  the  minister 
of  his  parish.  The  very  aim  that  is  made  by  the  people  to 
afford  him  a  decent  reception,  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses, 
and  the  dress  *f  their  children,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our 
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estimate  of  the  bland  and  beneficial  influences  that  accompany 
his  frequent  reiterations  over  the  face  of  his  allotted  vineyard. 
There  is  in  all  these  ways,  and  in  many  more,  a  most  effective, 
wholesome,  and  widely  spread  influence,  coming  out  of  the 
relationship  that  subsists  between  a  local  clergyman,  and  the 
families  that  reside  within  the  limits  of  his  superintendence — an 
influence  which,  in  respect  of  its  amount  upon  the  individual, 
may  come  far  short  of  that  Christian  good  that  issues  in  ever 
lasting  blessedness ;  but  which,  in  respect  of  its  diffusiveness, 
tells  throughout  the  whole  host  of  his  parishioners,  and  issues  in 
the  important  earthly  or  civic  good  of  a  better  habited  popula 
tion — an  influence  that  will,  at  least,  reach  so  far  as  to  reduce 
their  profligacy,  and  to  quiet  their  turbulence,  and  to  soften  all 
their  political  exasperations,  and  to  beget  a  kindly  amalgamation 
of  the  various  classes  with  each  other,  and,  if  not  to  secure  their 
eternity,  yet  altogether  to  shed  a  comfort  and  a  virtuousness 
over  the  pilgrimage  which  leads  to  it. 

It  both  serves  to  spread  this  moral  cement,  and  forms  a  mighty 
addition  to  its  quantity,  when  the  minister,  by  means  of  a  well- 
appointed  eldership,  can  multiply  among  his  people  the  number 
of  their  Christian  friends,  who  enter  their  abodes,  and  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  their  families.  Even  with  such  an  apparatus, 
we  might  expect  the  amount  of  Christian  good  to  be  only  frac 
tional,  in  respect  to  the  whole  population  ;  yet  this  would  not 
prevent  a  civic  good,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  might  be 
almost  universal.  Only  let  that  monstrous  coalition  be  broken 
up,  in  virtue  of  which  the  office  of  a  spiritual  labourer  has  been 
so  wofully  neutralized,  by  the  duties  and  the  dispensations  of 
pauperism  being  laid  upon  it — let  the  jealousies  and  the  heart 
burnings  incidental  to  such  a  business  be  conclusively  done  away 
from  all  the  ministrations  of  Christianity — let  the  clergyman 
have  coadjutors  who,  like  himself,  may  go  forth  among  the 
families,  on  the  single  errand  of  Christian  advice  or  Christian 
consolation — let  them  watch  their  best  opportunities,  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  never  neglect  those  openings  of  advantage, 
where  sickness  paves  the  way  for  the  welcome  admittance  of  a 
religious  visitor,  or  the  death  of  some  near  and  beloved  relative 
makes  his  sympathies  and  attentions  so  inexpressibly  soothing — 
let  them,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  their  sincerity 
and  worth,  be  a  little  raised,  as  they  generally  are,  above  the 
mass  of  the  commonalty,  in  respect  of  fortune  and  intelligence — 
and  the  effect  of  such  an  order  of  things,  in  attempering  the 
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social  fabric,  and  in  multiplying  the  links  of  confidence  and 
good-will  between  man  and  man,  were  altogether  incalculable. 
A  certain  portion  of  good  Christianity  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
come  out  of  this  arrangement ;  but  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
good  citizenship  would,  most  assuredly,  come  out  of  it :  and  we 
repeat  it,  that  all  those  who  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  latter 
object  than  they  do  in  the  former,  are  still  in  the  most  direct 
way  of  advancing  their  own  favourite  cause,  when,  through  the 
medium  of  the  former,  they  attempt  to  reach  the  latter ;  or 
when,  in  devising  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  that  community, 
with  whose  concerns  they  are  intrusted,  they  do  their  uttermost 
for  improving  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  great  towns,  by  the 
multiplication  of  churches,  and  the  appointment  of  acceptable 
and  efficient  clergymen. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  how  much  it 
serves  to  divide  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  popular  violence, 
when  the  vast  and  overgrown  city  is  broken  down  into  separate 
parochial  jurisdictions — where  each  is  isolated  as  much  as  pos 
sible  from  the  other,  by  its  visible  landmarks,  and  its  own  dis 
tinct  and  busy  apparatus  of  management ;  and  where  the  people, 
instead  of  all  looking  one  way,  to  the  distant  and  general  head, 
and  forming  into  a  combined  array  of  hostile  feeling  and  pre 
judice  against  it,  are,  in  virtue  of  a  local  economy,  which 
possesses  interest  enough  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  inhabitants  of  every  subordinate  district,  habituated 
to  look  several  ways  to  that  nearer  and  more  interesting  regime 
by  which  they  are  respectively  surrounded.  In  a  great  town, 
where  the  parishes  are  little  better  than  nominal,  and  there  is 
no  affecting  relationship  between  administrators  and  subjects,  all 
the  public  and  political  tendencies  of  the  popular  mind  run 
towards  one  point,  and  may  form  into  one  impetuous  and  over 
whelming  surge  against  the  reigning  authority  of  the  place. 
The  more  that  this  else  unmanageable  mass  is  penetrated  and 
split  up  into  fragments,  and  that  the  effervescence  which  is  in 
each  is  made  to  play  around  a  separate  machinery  of  its  own, 
the  more  safe  will  be  the  leading  corporation  from  any  of  those 
passing  tempests,  by  which  the  multitude  is  often  thrown  into 
fierce  and  fitful  agitation.  A  parochial  economy  is  not  the  less 
effectual,  for  this  purpose,  that  the  jurisdictions  which  it  insti 
tutes,  instead  of  being  of  a  legal,  are  rather  of  a  moral  and 
charitable  character.  The  kindly  intercourse  that  is  promoted 
between  the  various  classes,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  this, 
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is  the  best  of  all  possible  emollients  in  every  season  of  political 
restlessness.  It  is  the  distance  between  the  ruler  and  his  sub 
jects  which,  whether  in  the  unwieldy  state  or  in  the  unwieldy 
metropolis,  leaves  room  for  those  dark  and  brooding  imaginations 
that  are  so  apt  to  fret  and  infuriate  into  a  storm.  The  more  that 
this  distance  is  alleviated  by  the  subdivisions  of  locality,  the 
more  do  the  charities  of  common  companionship  mingle  in  the 
commotion,  and  exude  an  oil  upon  the  waters  that  assuages  their 
violence.  They  are  the  towns  of  an  empire,  which  form  the 
mighty  organs  of  every  great  political  overthrow,  and  if  a  right 
parochial  system  in  towns  would  serve  to  check,  or  rather  to 
soften,  the  turbulence  that  is  in  them,  then  ought  the  establish 
ment  of  such  a  system  to  be  regarded  by  our  rulers  as  one  of 
the  best  objects  of  patriotism. 

There  is  no  class  of  philanthropists  who  ought  to  be  more 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  Christian  and  a  civic  good, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  the  one  is  outstript  by  the  other,  than 
the  teachers  of  Sabbath-schools.  A  very  few  months  of  dis 
cipline  in  these  seminaries  will  witness  a  very  palpable  transfor 
mation  on  the  manners,  and  habits,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  young  pupils.  The  cleanliness,  and  the  docility,  and  the 
scholarship,  and  the  decency  of  demeanour,  and  the  friendliness 
of  regard  towards  their  instructor — these  may  all  be  induced,  in 
a  short  time,  on  the  great  majority  of  attendants  ;  and  they  are 
all  so  many  important  contributions  of  civic  good  rendered  to 
that  community,  in  the  business  and  concerns  of  which  they  are 
afterwards  to  partake.  The  direct  consequence  of  such  juvenile 
training,  is  to  rear  them  into  better  members  of  society  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  more 
familiar  exhibition  than  that  of  a  visible  growth,  in  these  second 
ary  accomplishments,  on  the  part  of  almost  all  the  learners, 
while,  perhaps,  not  a  single  individual  can  be  quoted,  as  having 
been  the  subject  of  a  sound  and  scriptural  conversion  during  the 
period  of  his  attendance.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  labourer 
to  persevere  in  his  assiduities  with  diligence  and  prayer ;  and 
though  only  one  out  of  many  should  be  turned  from  the  darkness 
of  nature  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  to  think  riot  that  such  a 
result  is  too  insignificant  for  the  big  and  busy  operation  of  many 
years.  And  far  less  ought  the  mere  secular  philanthropist  to 
grudge  the  expense  or  the  magnitude  of  such  an  apparatus,  for 
he  may  reckon  on  a  greatly  more  abundant  crop  of  that  fruit 
which  is  unto  social  prosperity  here,  than  of  that  fruit  which  is 
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unto  immortality  hereafter.  His  objects,  at  least,  will  be  ex 
tensively  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of  Sabbath  teaching  among 
the  outcast  and  neglected  families  of  a  city  population.  He  is 
not  to  measure  the  extent  of  civic  by  the  extent  of  Christian 
good  that  may  emanate  from  a  right  ecclesiastical  system  ;  and 
however  languidly  the  mere  theologian  may  lend  his  concurrence 
to  an  economy  of  means,  on  the  ground  of  their  slender  efficacy 
in  regenerating  the  souls  of  men — yet  may  the  municipal  func 
tionary  be  very  sure  that,  for  the  earthly  good  which  he  aspires 
after,  no  more  likely  expedient  can  be  devised  for  humanizing 
the  lower  orders,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  those  virtues  which 
go  to  strengthen  and  uphold  a  commonwealth. 

And  we  must  not,  when  on  this  subject,  omit  the  fine  remark 
of  Wilberforce,  respecting  the  power  of  Christianity  to  elevate 
the  general  standard  of  morals,  even  in  countries  where  it  has 
failed  of  positively  converting  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  direct  good  which  Christianity  does,  is 
when  it  stamps  the  impress  of  its  doctrine  on  the  few  whom  it 
makes  to  be  the  living  epistles  of  Christ  Jesus.  But  they  are 
epistles  which,  to  use  the  language  of  holy  writ,  may  be  seen 
and  read  of  all  men.  Society  at  large  may  not  be  able  to  appre 
ciate  the  hidden  principle  of  the  evangelical  life  ;  but  they  can 
at  least  peruse  the  inscription  of  its  visible  graces  and  virtues, 
and  can  render  them  the  homage,  both  of  their  full  esteem  and 
of  their  partial  imitation.  It  is  thus  that  Christians  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ;  nor  is  it  known  how  much  they  contribute  to 
the  general  healthfulness  and  preservation  of  that  community, 
throughout  which  they  lie  scattered.  The  presence  of  but  one 
Christian  individual  in  a  city  lane,  may  tell,  by  a  sort  of  reflex 
and  secondary  influence,  on  the  general  tone  of  his  vicinity. 
His  example  may  not  be  of  force  enough  to  regenerate  the 
hearts  of  his  acquaintances  ;  but  it  may  be  of  force  enough  to 
induce  a  certain  reformation  upon  their  habits  :  and  whether  the 
fire  of  sacredness  shall  pass  or  not  from  one  bosom  to  another, 
that  light,  by  which  the  outward  history  of  every  genuine  dis 
ciple  is  irradiated,  may  be  borrowed  and  sent  back,  though  with 
fainter  and  duller  brilliancy,  from  all  his  associates.  It  is  thus 
that,  through  the  medium  of  few  Christians,  many  may  be 
moulded  into  better  citizens  ;  and  notwithsanding  the  exceeding 
rarity  of  conversion,  yet,  by  that  sort  of  repeating  process, 
wherewith  it  acts  on  the  social  habits  and  earthly  moralities  of 
the  species,  may  there  emanate  from  the  very  little  flock  a  real 
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though  unacknowledged  blessing,  over  the  whole  face  of  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness. 

We  hold  it  necessary  to  have  expatiated  thus  much  on  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  the  Christian  and  the  civic  good 
that  may  be  rendered  to  a  town  population,  because  we  are  aware 
of  a  certain  feeling,  wherewith  the  whole  speculation  is  shrewdly 
and  sagaciously  looked  to,  as  if  it  were  at  best  a  sanguine,  though 
plausible  romance,  that  could  never  be  realized.  And,  among 
this  class  of  sceptics,  we  have  to  rank  some  of  our  soundest  theo 
logians,  who,  aware  of  the  extreme  paucity  of  conversion,  even 
under  means  of  the  likeliest  devising,  are  led  to  anticipate  there 
from  a  corresponding  paucity  of  reformation  in  the  social  and 
secular  habits  of  the  people.  Now,  we  altogether  defer  to  their 
judgment,  in  regard  to  the  paucity  of  conversion ;  and  we  most 
thoroughly  concur  in  their  affirmation,  that  few  are  the  people 
who  now  walk  on  the  path  which  leadeth  to  life  everlasting ; 
and,  acceding  to  the  justness  of  their  demand  for  a  Christianity 
as  strict,  and  lofty,  and  spiritual,  as  that  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  New  Testament,  arid  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  how  rarely 
it  is  exemplified  in  our  days,  we  hold  with  them,  that  a  right 
machinery  may  be  erected,  and  put  for  years  into  busy  operation, 
and  yet  that  a  few  additional  gleanings,  out  of  a  field  teeming 
with  imperishable  creatures,  may  form  the  whole  amount  of  what 
is  thereby  secured  and  gathered  in  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But,  with  our  eyes  perfectly  open  to  this  melancholy  likelihood,  we 
are  still,  and  even  on  Christian  grounds  alone,  desirous  of  the 
machinery.  It  has  its  indispensable  uses,  as  we  have  already  at 
tempted  to  show,  even  in  the  season  of  most  copious  descent  of 
living  water  from  above  ;  and  if,  ere  that  day  of  refreshing  shall 
arrive,  it  be  instrumental  in  adding,  though  only  one,  to  the  num 
ber  of  the  saved,  we  think  that,  on  the  high  count  and  reckoning 
of  eternity,  the  profit  of  the  apparatus  far  outweighs  both  the 
labour  and  the  expense  of  it.  But  it  is  on  civic  ground,  we  think, 
that  such  a  machinery  would  earn  the  triumph  of  its  earliest  and 
most  conspicuous  achievements ;  and  we  have  to  entreat  the  atten 
tion  of  our  mere  ecclesiastics  to  the  way  in  which  the  one  influence 
may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  extent  of  humanity,  while  the 
other  remains  circumscribed  within  those  barriers  which  can  only 
be  forced  by  the  weapons  of  a  higher  warfare — ere  they  shall 
resolutely  give  up  the  cause  of  civil  and  economical  improvement, 
as  alike  inaccessible,  by  ecclesiastical  means,  to  all  the  efforts  of 
human  strength,  and  to  all  the  devices  of  human  policy. 
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But  it  were  an  object  of  more  immediate  and  practical  import 
ance  to  overcome  the  incredulity  of  our  civil  functionaries  upon 
this  subject ;  to  the  imaginations  of  many  of  whom,  we  fear,  there 
is,  in  the  peculiar  walk  of  clergymen,  something  cabalistic,  and 
mysterious,  and  remote  from  the  whole  business  of  ordinary  af 
fairs.  The  direct  aim  of  a  spiritual  labourer  is  to  work  in  his 
people  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  character  ;  and  this  is  a  matter 
that  may,  to  the  eye  of  clerks  and  council  men,  stand  too  much 
aloof  from  the  scenes  and  transactions  of  our  every-day  world, 
to  have  any  intelligible  bearing  on  the  department  which  they 
occupy.  When  the  argument  is  addressed  to  a  man  of  common 
official  experience,  by  which  the  civic  good  of  a  population  is 
linked  and  implicated  with  the  operation  of  a  high  evangelical 
influence,  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  then  the  whole  antici 
pation  that  is  founded  upon  it,  will  bear  to  him  very  much  of  an 
ideal  character :  and,  when  he  is  further  told  of  the  exceeding 
few  who  are  saved  and  sanctified  by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
he  will  very  naturally  conclude  that  the  specified  cause,  and  the 
predicted  consequence,  are  alike  insignificant ;  and  that  the  result 
of  an  improved  ecclesiastical  system  in  cities,  will  be  as  paltry 
in  point  of  extent,  as  it  is  aerial  in  point  of  speculation.  If 
Christian  regeneration  be  as  rarely  exemplified  in  actual  life  as 
poetical  romance  is,  then  it  may  be  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
promise  of  any  great  sensible  good  to  be  done  to  society,  is  just 
as  unlikely  of  fulfilment  from  the  doings  of  a  priesthood,  as  from 
the  dreams  of  poetry.  These  form  some  of  the  elements  of  that 
indisposition  which  obtains  among  our  rulers  to  the  erection  of 
city  churches,  and  the  subdivision  of  city  parishes ;  and,  there 
fore,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  expound  those  more  palpable 
human  influences,  on  which  hinges  the  dependence  between  a 
vigorous  and  well-filled  up  Christian  economy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  great  popular  reformation,  on  the  other,  in  all  the  virtues 
of  good  neighbourhood,  and  good  citizenship.  It  is  the  minister 
after  all,  who  most  urges  the  spiritualities  of  Christian  faith  and 
holiness,  that  most  attracts  the  multitude  to  congregate  into  a 
stated  audience,  and  thus  to  exchange  a  former  looseness  of 
habit  for  the  decencies  of  Sabbath  observation  ; — and  it  is  he  who 
is  generally  found  to  be  most  assiduous  in  week-day  ministra 
tions  ; — and  it  is  he  who  will  most  readily  obtain  the  zealous  co 
operation  of  others,  to  mingle  in  all  the  chanties  of  intercourse, 
along  with  him,  among  the  families  of  sunken  and  neglected  ple- 
beianism  ; — and  though  the  work  of  grace,  for  another  world,  be 
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still  restricted  to  a  small  minority  of  his  parish,  yet  a  sure  col 
lateral  attendant  upon  his  labours  is,  that  a  work  of  converse 
and  cordiality  is  carried  abroad  throughout  the  mass  of  his  people, 
which  tends  to  heighten  the  aspect,  and  to  improve  the  whole 
economy  of  the  present  world.  This  is  a  process,  the  rationale 
of  which  might  be  obvious  enough  even  to  a  mere  earthly  un 
derstanding  ;  and  so  might  the  power  and  charm  of  locality ; 
and  so  might  the  effect  of  one  Christian's  example  in  raising 
the  standard  of  morality  among  many  who  are  not  Christians ; 
and  so  might  the  tendency  of  Sabbath-schooling,  both  to 
induce  a  more  orderly  and  civilized  habit  among  the  young, 
and  to  strengthen  the  tie  of  kindliness  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught,  or  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of 
the  community.  There  is  nought  surely  of  the  mystic  or  un 
substantial  in  any  of  these  influences ;  and  if,  nevertheless,  they 
be  the  most  faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  from  whom, 
they  are  most  ready  to  descend  on  the  families  of  our  general 
population,  there  ought  to  be  an  indication  here,  to  our  men  of 
political  ascendency,  whether  in  the  state  or  in  the  city  corpora 
tion,  of  what  that  is  which  forms  our  best  and  cheapest  defence 
against  the  evils  of  a  rude,  and  lawless,  and  profligate  com 
munity. 


CHAPTER    X. 

ON  THE  BEARING  WHICH  A  RIGHT  CHRISTIAN  ECONOMY  HAS  UPON  PAUPERISM. 

WE  are  able  to  affirm,  on  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that 
the  poor  shall  be  with  us  always,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  the  extinction  of  poverty  from  the  world.  And 
yet  we  hold  it  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  accomplish  the 
extinction  of  pauperism :  so  that,  Between  the  state  of  poverty 
and  that  of  pauperism,  there  must  be  a  distinction,  which,  to 
save  confusion,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  to  be  clearly 
apprehended. 

The  epithet  "  poor"  has  a  far  wider  range  of  application  than 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community.  We  may  speak,  and 
speak  rightly,  of  a  poor  nobleman,  or  a  poor  bishop,  or  a  poor 
baronet.  It  is  enough  to  bring  down  the  epithet  on  any  indivi 
dual,  that  out  of  his  earnings  or  property  he  is  not  able  to  main- 
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tain  himself  in  the  average  style  of  comfort  that  obtains  through 
out  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  belongs.  The  earl  who 
cannot  afford  a  carriage,  and  the  labourers  who  cannot  afford  the 
fare  and  the  clothing  of  our  general  peasantry,  however  differ 
ent  their  claims  to  our  sympathy  may  be,  by  being  currently 
termed  poor,  are  both  made  to  share  alike  in  this  designation. 

To  be  poor  is  primarily  to  be  in  want ; — and  even  though  the 
want  should  be  surely  provided  for,  by  the  kindness  of  neighbours, 
yet  is  the  epithet  still  made  to  rest  on  the  individual  who 
originally  wore  it.  The  aged  female  householder,  who  is  both 
destitute  and  diseased,  may,  in  virtue  of  the  notice  that  she  has 
attracted,  be  upheld  in  greater  abundance  than  any  occupier  in 
the  humble  alley  of  her  habitation.  And  yet  it  may  with  truth 
be  said,  that  she  is  the  poorest  of  them  all — poor  in  respect  of 
her  own  capacity  for  her  own  support,  though  comfortable  in 
respect  of  the  support  that  is  actually  administered  to  her.  She, 
even  after  the  charitable  provision  that  has  thus  been  attached 
to  her  lot,  is  always  termed  poor ;  and  in  this  sense  do  we  under 
stand  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  poor  shall  be  with 
us  always.  She,  in  the  midst  of  her  comforts,  still  exemplifies 
the  prediction ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  there  will  be  such  exem 
plifications  to  the  end  of  time.  She  is  poor,  and  yet  she  is  not 
in  want.  The  condition  of  poverty,  arising  from  a  defect  of 
power  or  of  means  on  the  part  of  him  who  occupies  it,  will  ever, 
we  apprehend,  be  a  frequent  circumstance  in  society ;  while  the 
wants  of  poverty,  arising  from  a  defect  in  the  care  of  relatives,  or  in 
the  humanity  of  friends  and  observers,  will,  we  trust,  at  length  be 
conclusively  done  away.  So  that  even  after  the  charity  of  the 
millennial  age  shall  have  taken  full  possession  of  our  species, 
may  the  prophecy  still  find  its  verification  under  an  economy  of 
things  where  the  state  of  poverty  shall  be  at  times  exemplified  ; 
but  where  the  sufferings  of  poverty,  from  the  vigilance  and 
promptitude  of  such  sympathies  as  are  quickened  and  kept  alive 
by  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  for  ever  unknown. 

It  was  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  hastening  so  desirable 
a  consummation,  that  poor-rates  were  instituted  in  England.  A 
fund  is  raised  in  each  of  the  parishes  by  a  legal  and  compulsory 
operation ;  out  of  which  a  certain  quantity  of  aliment  is  distri 
buted  among  those  residents  who  can  substantiate  the  plea  of 
their  wants  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  administrators.  A  man  is, 
or  ought  to  be  poor,  and  that  referably  too,  not  to  any  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  as  a  poor  clergyman  or  a  poor  gentle- 
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man,  but  referably  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society ;  or,  he 
ought,  in  respect  of  his  own  personal  means,  to  be  beneath  the 
average  condition  of  our  peasantry,  ere  he  is  admitted  upon  the 
poor's  fund.  When  so  admitted,  he  comes  under  the  denomina 
tion  of  a  pauper.  A  poor  man  is  a  man  in  want  of  adequate 
means  for  his  own  subsistence.  A  pauper  is  a  man  who  has  this 
want  supplemented  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  a  legal  and  com 
pulsory  provision.  He  would  not  be  a  pauper  by  having  the 
whole  want  supplied  to  him  out  of  the  kindness  of  neighbours, 
or  from  the  gratuitous  allowance  of  an  old  master,  or  from  any 
of  the  sources  of  voluntary  charity.  It  is  by  having  relief 
legally  awarded  to  him,  out  of  money  legally  raised,  that  he  be 
comes  a  pauper.  We  are  just  now  occupied  with  the  mere 
business  of  definitions,  but  this  is  a  business  which  is  often  ne 
cessary  :  and  we  therefore  repeat  it,  that  the  state  of  poverty  is 
that  state  in  which  the  occupier  is  unable  of  himself  to  uphold 
the  average  subsistence  of  his  family ;  and  the  state  of  pauper 
ism  is  that  state  in  which  the  occupier  has  the  ability  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  made  up  to  him  out  of  a  public  and  consti 
tutional  fund. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  invention  of  pauperism,  had  it  be"en 
successful,  would  have  gone  to  annihilate  the  state  of  poverty, 
as  well  as  its  sufferings.  A  man  cannot  be  called  poor,  who 
has  a  legal  right,  on  the  moment  that  he  touches  the  borders  of 
indigence,  to  demand  that  there  his  descending  progress  shall  be 
arrested,  and  he  shall  be  upheld  in  a  sufficiency  of  aliment  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  law,  in  fact,  has  vested  him  with 
a  property  in  the  land,  which  he  can  turn  to  account,  so  soon  as 
he  treads  on  the  confines  of  poverty :  and  had  this  desire  been 
as  effective  as  was  hoped  and  intended,  a  state  of  poverty  would 
have  been  impossible.  A  man  may  retain  the  designation  of 
poor,  who  has  been  relieved  from  all  the  discomforts  of  want  by 
the  generosity  of  another ;  but  this  epithet  ought  not  to  fall 
upon  any  who  can  ward  off  these  discomforts  by  means  of  a 
rightful  application  for  that  which  is  constitutionally  his  own. 
So  that,  had  this  great  political  expedient  been  as  prosperous  in 
accomplishment  as  it  was  mighty  in  promise,  there  would  have 
remained  no  individual  to  whom  the  designation  of  poverty  had 
been  applicable — and  the  wisdom  of  man  would  have  defeated 
the  prophecy  of  God.  But  though  the  wisdom  of  man  cannot 
make  head  against  the  state  of  poverty,  the  charity  of  man  may 
make  head  against  its  sufferings.  The  truth  is,  that  pauperism. 
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has  neither  done  away  the  condition  of  poverty,  nor  alleviated 
the  evils  of  it.  This  attempt  of  legislation  to  provide  all  with 
a  right  of  protection  from  the  miseries  of  want,  has  proved  vain 
and  impotent ;  and  leaves  a  strong  likelihood  behind  it,  that  a 
more  real  protection  would  have  been  afforded,  had  the  case  been 
abandoned  to  the  unforced  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  and  had 
it  been  left  to  human  compassion  to  soften  the  wretchedness  of 
a  state,  against  the  existence  of  which  no  artifice  of  human 
policy  seems  to  be  at  all  available. 

We  have  already  abundantly  remarked  on  the  slender  influ 
ence  of  a  right  Christian  apparatus,  in  regard  to  the  very  small 
number  that  may  be  Christianized  by  it  out  of  the  whole  popu 
lation — while,  at  the  same  time,  its  influence  may  be  immedi 
ately  and  extensively  felt,  in  regard  to  the  very  great  number 
that  may  be  civilized  by  it.  The  same  relation-,  of  which  we 
have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  existence,  between  the  Chris 
tian  and  the  civic  good  that  may  be  done  under  a  right  economy 
in  towns,  obtains,  and  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  we 
think,  between  the  proper  Christian  effect  that  is  accomplished 
in  a  city  parish,  and  the  effect  not  merely  of  arresting,  but  even 
of  driving  away  its  pauperism  altogether.  Were  the  conversion 
of  many  an  essential  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  pauperism 
— then  by  some  would  the  latter  effect  be  regarded  as  a  romantic, 
and,  by  others,  as  a  fanatical  anticipation.  But,  in  like  manner 
as  the  same  economy  which  works  but  a  minute  Christian,  may 
work  a  mighty  civic  good;  so,  while  it  only  does  away  the 
blindness  and  depravity  of  nature  from  a  very  few  individuals 
in  a  parish,  may  it,  at  the  same  time,  do  away  a  corrupt  and 
corrupting  pauperism  from  all  its  families.  We  think  that  the 
political  achievement  of  emancipating  all  from  pauperism  may  be 
sooner  arrived  at,  under  a  system  of  means  which  has  for  its 
main  object  the  Christianity  of  the  people,  than  the  spiritual 
achievement  of  emancipating  a  twentieth  part  of  them  from 
the  power  of  the  god  of  this  world,  and  calling  them  out  of  dark 
ness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel.  Our  readers,  we 
trust,  are  sufficiently  familiarized,  from  the  remarks  and  reason 
ings  of  our  last  chapter,  to  the  compound  effect  of  a  good 
parochial  economy  over  the  families  among  whom  it  is  instituted  ; 
and  can  now  clearly  perceive  how,  while  there  is  one  influence 
addressed  by  it  to  the  spiritual  principles  of  our  constitution, 
which  may  only  tell  on  a  select  and  scanty  peculium  from  among 
the  general  mass — there  is  another  influence  addressed  by  it  to 
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the  natural  principles  of  our  constitution,  which  tells  widely  and 
suddenly  on  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  Now,  connected 
too  with  the  question  of  pauperism,  there  are  certain  strong  and 
urgent  natural  principles  ;  some  of  which  are  powerfully  operated 
upon  by  the  Christian  local  economy  that  we  would  recommend, 
and  all  of  which  tend  to  hasten  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  at 
a  rate  of  far  greater  velocity  than  the  progress  of  essential  Chris 
tianity  among  the  people.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  our  feeling, 
that  while  we  look  on  a  good  Christian  economy,  as  eminently 
fitted  both  to  sweeten  and  to  accelerate  the  transition  from  the 
charity  of  human  laws  to  the  charity  of  human  kindness,  yet 
we  do  not  think  it  indispensable  to  this  effect ;  but  that,  on  the 
simple  abolition  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  relief  of  new 
applicants,  there  would  instantly  break  forth  from  innumerable 
fountains,  now  frozen  or  locked  up  by  the  hand  of  legislation, 
so  many  refreshing  rills,  on  all  the  places  that 'had  been  left  dry 
and  destitute  by  the  withdrawment  from  them  of  public  charity, 
as  would  spread  a  far  more  equal  and  smiling  abundance  than 
before  over  the  face  of  society. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  productive  of  these  fountains,  is 
situated  among  the  habits  and  economies  of  the  people  them 
selves.  It  is  impossible  but  that  an  established  system  of  pau 
perism  must  induce  a  great  relaxation  on  the  frugality  and 
providential  habits  of  our  labouring  classes.  It  is  impossible 
>3ut  that  it  must  undermine  the  incentives  to  accumulation  ;  and, 
by  leading  the  people  to  repose  that  interest  on  a  public  pro 
vision,  which  would  else  have  been  secured  by  the  effects  of  their 
own  prudence  and  their  own  carefulness,  it  has  dried  up  far  more 
abundant  resources  in  one  quarter  than  it  has  opened  in  another. 
We  know  not  a  more  urgent  principle  of  our  constitution  than 
self-preservation ;  and  it  is  a  principle  which  not  only  shrinks 
from  present  suffering,  but  which  looks  onward  to  futurity,  and 
holds  up  a  defence  against  the  apprehended  wants  and  difficulties 
of  the  years  that  are  to  come.  Were  the  great  reservoir  of  public 
charity,  for  the  town  at  large,  to  be  shut,  there  would  soon  be 
struck  out  many  family  reservoirs,  fed  by  the  thrift  and  sobriety 
which  necessity  would  then  stimulate,  but  which  now  the  system 
of  pauperism  so  long  has  superseded ; — and  from  these  there 
would  emanate  a  more  copious  supply  than  is  at  present  mini 
stered  out  of  poor-rates,  to  aliment  the  evening  of  plebeian  life, 
and  to  equalize  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history. 

The  second  fountain  which  pauperism  has  a  tendency  to  shut, 
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and  which  its  abolition  would  reopen,  is  the  kindness  of  relatives. 
One  of  the  most  palpable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  grievous 
effects  of  this  artificial  system,  is  the  dissolution  which  it  has 
made  of  the  ties  and  feelings  of  relationship.  It  is  this  which 
gives  rise  to  the  melancholy  list  of  runaway  parents,  wherewith 
whole  columns  of  the  provincial  newspapers  of  England  are 
oftentimes  filled.  And  then,  as  if  in  retaliation,  there  is  the 
cruel  abandonment  of  parents  by  their  own  offspring,  to  the  cold 
and  reluctant  hand  of  public  charity.  In  some  cases  there  may 
not  be  the  requisite  ability ;  but  the  actual  expense  on  the  part 
of  labourers,  for  luxuries  that  might  be  dispensed  with,  demon 
strates  that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  that  ability.  But  it  is  alto 
gether  the  effect  of  pauperism  to  deaden  the  inclination.  It  has 
poisoned  the  strongest  affections  of  nature  ;  and  turned  inwardly, 
towards  the  indulgences  of  an  absorbent  selfishness,  that  stream 
which  else  would  have  flowed  out  on  the  needy  of  our  own  blood 
and  our  own  kindred.  It  has  shut  those  many  avenues  of  do 
mestic  kindliness  by  which,  but  for  its  deadening  and  disturbing 
influence,  a  far  better  and  more  copious  circulation  of  needful 
supplies  would  have  been  kept  up  throughout  the  mass  of  society. 
We  believe  that,  were  the  first  fountain  restored  to  its  natural 
play,  there  would  be  discharged  from  it  alone,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  instances,  a  competency  for  the  closing  years  of  the 
labourer ; — and  did  this  resource  fail,  that  the  second  fountain 
would  come  in  aid,  and  send  forth,  on  the  decaying  parentage  of 
every  grown-up  and  working  generation,  more  than  would  replace 
the  dispensations  of  pauperism. 

A  third  fountain,  on  which  pauperism  has  set  one  of  its  strong 
est  seals,  and  which  would  instantly  be  unlocked  on  the  abolition 
of  the  system,  is  the  sympathy  of  the  wealthier  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.  It  has  transformed  the  whole  character  of 
charity,  by  turning  a  matter  of  love  into  a  matter  of  litiga 
tion  :  and  so,  has  seared  and  shut  many  a  heart  out  of  which 
the  spontaneous  emanations  of  goodwill  would  have  gone  plenti 
fully  forth  among  the  abodes  of  the  destitute.  We  know  not 
how  a  more  freezing  arrest  can  be  laid  on  the  current  of  bene 
volence,  than  when  it  is  met  in  the  tone  of  a  rightful,  and  per 
haps  indignant  demand  for  that  wherewith  it  was  ready  on  its 
own  proper  impulse  to  pour  refreshment  and  relief  over  the  whole 
field  of  ascertained  wretchedness.  There  is  a  mighty  difference 
of  effect  between  an  imperative  and  an  imploring  application. 
The  one  calls  out  the  jealousy  of  our  nature,  and  puts  us  up- 
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on  the  attitude  of  surly  and  determined  resistance.  The  other 
calls  out  the  compassion  of  our  nature,  and  inclines  us  to  the 
free  and  willing  movements  of  generosity.  It  is  in  the  former 
attitude  that,  under  a  system  of  overgrown  pauperism,  we  now, 
generally  speaking,  behold  the  wealthy  in  reference  to  the  work 
ing  classes  of  England.  They  stand  to  each  other  in  a  grim 
array  of  hostility — the  one  thankless  and  dissatisfied,  and  stoutly 
challenging  as  its  due,  what  the  other  reluctantly  yields,  and 
that  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Had  such  been  a  right  state  of 
things,  then  pity  would  have  been  more  a  superfluous  feeling  in 
our  constitution,  as  its  functions  would  have  been  nearly  super 
seded  by  the  operation  of  law  and  justice.  And  the  truth  is, 
that  this  sweetener  of  the  ills  of  life  has  been  greatly  stifled  by 
legislation  ;  while  the  amount  of  actual  and  unrelieved  wretched 
ness  among  the  peasantry  of  England  too  plainly  demonstrates 
that  the  economy  of  pauperism  has  failed  to  provide  an  ade 
quate  substitute  in  its  room.  Were  this  economy  simply  broken 
up,  and  the  fountain  of  human  sympathy  again  left  free  to  be 
operated  upon  by  its  wonted  excitements,  and  to  send  out  its 
wonted  streams  throughout  those  manifold  subordinations  by 
which  the  various  classes  of  society  are  bound  and  amalgamated 
together — we  doubt  not  that  from  this  alone  a  more  abundant, 
or  at  least  a  far  more  efficient  and  better-spread  tide  of  charity 
would  be  diffused  throughout  the  habitations  of  indigence. 

But  there  is  still  another  fountain  that  we  hold  to  be  greatly 
more  productive  even  than  the  last,  both  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  relief  that  is  yielded  by  it,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  more  fit 
and  timely  accommodation  wherewith  it  suits  itself  to  the  ever 
varying  accidents  and  misfortunes  of  our  common  humanity. 
There  is  a  local  distance  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  which 
is  unfavourable  to  the  operation  of  the  last  fountain,  but  this  is 
amply  compensated  in  the  one  we  are  about  to  specify  ;  and 
some  may  be  surprised  when  we  intimate,  that  of  far  superior 
importance  to  the  sympathy  of  the  rich  for  the  poor,  do  we  hold 
to  be  the  sympathy  of  the  poor  for  one  another.  In  the  veriest 
depths  of  unmixed  and  extended  plebeianism,  and  where,  for 
many  streets  together,  not  one  house  is  to  be  seen  which  indi 
cates  more  than  the  rank  of  a  common  labourer,  are  there  feel 
ings  of  mutual  kindness,  and  capabilities  of  mntual  aid,  that 
greatly  outstrip  the  conceptions  of  a  hurried  and  superficial 
observer :  and — but  for  pauperism,  which  has  released  imme 
diate  neighbours  from  the  feeling  they  would  otherwise  have 
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had,  that  in  truth  the  most  important  benefactors  of  the  poor  are 
the  poor  themselves — there  has  heen  a  busy  internal  operation  of 
charity  in  these  crowded  lanes,  and  densely  peopled  recesses,  that 
would  have  proved  a  more  effectual  guarantee  against  the  star 
vation  of  any  individual,  than  ever  can  be  reared  by  any  of  the 
artifices  of  human  policy.  One  who  has  narrowly  looked  to  some 
of  these  vicinities,  and  witnessed  the  small  but  numerous  con 
tributions  that  pour  in  upon  a  family  whose  distresses  have 
attracted  observation ;  and  seen  how  food,  and  service,  an'd  fuel, 
are  rendered  in  littles,  from  neighbours  that  have  been  drawn, 
by  a  kind  of  moral  gravitation,  to  the  spot  where  disease  and 
destitution  hold  out  their  most  impressive  aspect ;  and  has 
arithmetic  withal  for  comparing  the  amount  of  these  unnoticed 
items  with  the  whole  produce  of  that  more  visible  beneficence 
which  is  imported  from  abroad,  and  scattered  by  the  hand  of 
affluence  over  the  district, — We  say  that  such  an  observer  will 
be  sure  to  conclude  that,  after  all,  the  best  safeguards  against 
the  horrors  of  extreme  poverty  have  been  planted  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  in  the  very  region  of  poverty  itself — that  the  numer 
ous,  though  scanty  rivulets  which  have  their  rise  within  its  con 
fines,  do  more  for  the  refreshment  of  its  more  desolate  places, 
than  would  the  broad  streams  that  may  be  sent  forth  upon  it, 
from  the  great  reservoir  of  pauperism  :  And  if  it  be  true,  that  it 
is  just  the  stream  which  has  dried  up  the  streamlets,  and  caused 
them  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  a  territory  over  which  they 
would  else  have  diffused  a  healthful  and  kindly  irrigation — then 
should  pauperism  be  abolished,  let  but  humanity  abide,  in  all 
the  wonted  attributes  and  sympathies  which  belong  to  her,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that,  for  the  supplies  which  issued  from  the 
storehouse  of  public  charity,  there  would  be  ample  compensation, 
in  the  breaking  out  of  those  manifold  lesser  charities,  that  never 
fail  to  be  evolved  when  human  suifering  is  brought  into  contact 
with  human  observation. 

We  cannot  at  present  expatiate,  as  perhaps  we  shall,  on  these 
compensatory  processes,  that  would  most  surely  be  stimulated 
into  greater  power  and  activity  by  the  abolition  of  pauperism  ; 
but  the  last  of  them  is  of  such  weight  and  importance  in  the 
argument,  that  ere  we  proceed  to  the  main  topic  of  this  chapter, 
we  may  offer  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  illustration.  Those 
sympathies  which  lie  deeply  seated  and  diffusively  spread  among 
a  population,  form  a  mine  of  productiveness,  that  lies  very  much 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  that  philanthropy  which  moves  on  the 
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elevated  walk  of  city  committees,  and  great  national  societies. 
Perhaps  the  most  palpable  argument  that  could  be  addressed  to 
our  institutional  men,  upon  this  subject,  is  the  fact  of  the  Bible 
Society  drawing  a  larger  revenue  from  the  weekly  pennies  of  the 
poor,  than  from  the  splendid  donations,  and  yearly  contributions, 
of  the  wealthy.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  ac 
cumulated  littles,  and  proves  how  much  the  number  compensates 
for  the  smallness  of  the  individual  offerings.  Now,  though  this 
be  a  very  palpable  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  the  lower 
orders  to  the  cause  of  charity,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  an  ade 
quate  demonstration.  This  fact,  convincing  as  it  is,  does  not  suffi 
ciently  represent  the  might  and  the  magnitude  of  those  resources 
which  lie  deposited  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  would,  in  a 
natural  state  of  things,  emit  a  far  more  plentiful  relief  upon 
human  indigence  than  is  done  by  all  the  paraded  charities  of  our 
land.  It  is  delightful  to  perceive  how  readily  the  poor  have  been 
interested  on  the  behalf  of  a  great  Christian  society.  But  there 
is  a  still  more  forcible  appeal  made  to  their  hearts,  by  the  spec 
tacle  of  human  suffering,  and  in  circumstances  of  life  like  their 
own.  There  is  a  more  constantly  plying  address  to  their  sym 
pathies,  in  the  disease  or  helplessness  of  a  next-door  neighbour, 
than  even  in  the  weekly  recurrence  of  a  visitor  for  their  humble 
contribution.  There  is  a  common  feeling  among  the  men  of  the 
operative  classes,  inspired  by  the  very  condition  which  they  in 
common  occupy  ;  for  fellowship  with  one  in  his  lot  is  felt  as  a  sort 
of  claim  to  fellowship  with  him  in  his  love  and  liberality.  In 
these,  and  in  many  other  principles  of  our  nature,  there  are  daily 
and  most  powerful  excitements  to  charity,  which,  if  never  inter 
fered  with  by  pauperism,  would  have  yielded  a  far  more  abun 
dant  produce  to  the  cause,  than  ever  descended  upon  it,  in 
golden  showers,  from  all  the  rich  and  mighty  and  noble  of  the 
nation  put  together.  It  is  the  little,  combined  with  the  numer 
ous  and  the  often,  which  explains  this  mystery.  Each  offering, 
is  small — but  there  is  an  unknown  multitude  of  offers,  and 
under  incessant  application  too,  from  the  near  and  the  constant 
exhibition  of  suffering  at  their  very  doors.  Had  art  not  at 
tempted  to  supersede  nature,  or  the  wisdom  of  man  to  improve 
upon  that  wisdom  which  poured  into  the  human  heart  those 
sympathies  that  serve  to  oil  and  to  uphold  the  mechanism  of 
human  society,  there  would  have  emerged  out  of  this  state  of 
things,  a  far  more  plenteous  dispensation  of  relief  than  the 
wealthy  have  ever  given,  or  even,  perhaps,  than  the  wealthy 
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could  afford  ;  whose  occasional  benefactions  come  far  short,  in 
the  quantity  of  aid,  of  those  kind  offices  which  are  rendered,  and 
those  humble  meals  which  are  served  up,  and  those  nameless 
little  participations  into  which  a  poor  householder  is  admitted  with 
the  contiguous  families,  and  all  that  unrevealed  good  which 
circulates,  unseen,  throughout  every  neighbourhood  where  the 
native  play  of  human  feeling  is  not  disturbed  by  the  foreign  and 
adventitious  influences  of  a  perverse  human  policy. 

There  is  a  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  his  valuable 
work  upon  Prisons,  which  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  force  of 
human  sympathy.  In  the  jail  of  Bristol,  the  allowance  of 
bread  to  the  criminals  is  beneath  the  fair  rate  of  human  subsis 
tence  ;  and  to  the  debtors  there  is  no  allowance  at  all,  leaving 
these  last  to  be  provided  for  by  their  own  proper  resources,  or 
by  the  random  charity  of  the  town.  It  has  occasionally  hap 
pened  that  both  these  securities  have  failed  them  ;  and  that  some 
of  their  number  would  inevitably  have  perished  of  hunger,  had 
not  the  criminals,  rather  than  endure  the  spectacle  of  so  much 
agony,  given  a  part  of  their  own  scanty  allowance,  and  so  shared 
in  the  suffering  along  with  them.  It  is  delightful  to  remark 
from  this,  that  the  sympathy  of  humble  life,  instead  of  the  frail 
and  imaginative  child  of  poetry,  is  a  plant  of  such  sturdy  endur 
ance  as  to  survive  even  the  roughest  of  those  processes  by  which 
a  human  being  is  conducted  to  the  last  stages  of  depravity. 
Now,  if  the  working  of  this  good  principle  may  thus  be  detected 
among  the  veriest  outcasts  of  human  society,  shall  we  confide 
nothing  to  its  operation  among  the  people  and  the  families  of 
ordinary  life  ?  If  such  an  intense  and  unbroken  fellow-feeling 
be  still  found  to  exist,  even  after  the  career  of  profligacy  is  run, 
are  we  to  count  upon  none  of  its  developments  before  the  career 
<of  profligacy  is  entered  on  ?  In  other  words,  if  in  prisons  there 
be  the  guarantee  of  natural  sympathy  against  the  starvation  of 
the  destitute,  is  it  too  sanguine  an  affirmation  of  our  species, 
that  there  is  the  same  and  a  stronger  guarantee  in  parishes  ? 
The  truth  is,  such  is  the  recoil  of  one  human  being  from  the 
contemplation  of  extreme  hunger  in  another,  that  the  report  of 
a  perishing  household,  in  some  deepest  recess  of  a  city  lane, 
would  inflict  a  discomfort  upon  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
call  out  succour,  in  frequent  and  timely  forthgoings,  from  the 
contiguous  families.  We  are  aware  that  pauperism  lays  an  in 
terdict  upon  this  beautiful  process.  Pauperism  relaxes  the 
mutual  care  and  keepership  which,  but  for  it,  would  have  been 
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in  more  strenuous  operation  ;  and  has  deadened  that  certain 
feeling  of  responsibility  which  would  have  urged  and  guided  to 
many  acts  of  beneficence.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
opening  up  of  this  great  artificial  fountain  has  reduced  that 
natural  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  deeply  seated,  and 
so  diffusively  spread,  throughout  the  whole  mass  and  interior  of 
a  population.  But,  in  countries  where  pauperism  is  unknown, 
and  popular  sympathy  is  allowed  to  have  its  course,  it  sends 
forth  supplies  upou  human  want  which  are  altogether  incalcul 
able  ;  and  still,  in  our  own  country,  is  it  ready  to  break  forth 
in  streams  of  rich  and  refreshing  compensation,  as  soon  as 
pauperism  is  done  away. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  do  not  hold  a  good  Christian 
economy  to  be  indispensable  to  the  negation  of  pauperism.  We 
think  that,  simply  upon  the  absence  of  this  system  from  any 
country,  there  will  be  in  it  less  of  unrelieved  poverty  than  when 
the  system  is  in  full  establishment  and  operation.  We  would 
confide  this  cause  to  the  great  fountains  of  relief  which  are  pro 
vided  by  nature,  and  conceive  that,  when  the  people  are  left  to 
themselves,  they,  in  the  first  instance,  by  their  own  economy, 
would  prevent  the  great  majority  of  that  indigence  which  now 
meets  the  dispensations  of  pauperism ;  that,  in  the  second  in 
stance,  the  care  of  individuals  for  the  aged  and  the  helpless  of 
their  own  kindred,  would,  operating  in  each  separate  circle  of 
relationship,  work  a  mighty  reduction  on  the  territory  of  want ; 
that,  in  the  third  instance,  a  still  further  reduction  would  be 
effected  by  the  more  copious  descent  of  liberality  from  the 
wealthier  to  the  poorer  classes ;  and,  to  complete  the  wholesome 
process,  that  internal  charity  among  the  poor  themselves  would 
lill  up  the  many  countless  vacuities  which  escape  the  eye  of 
general  observation.  We  cannot  affirm,  that  never,  in  any  in 
stance,  would  there  be  a  remainder  of  want  unprovided  for  ;  but 
we  are  strongly  persuaded,  that  it  would  fall  infinitely  short  of 
the  want  which  is  now  unreached  and  unrelieved  by  all  the 
ministrations  of  legalized  charity.  And  we  reckon  that  this 
argument  would  hold,  even  apart  from  Christianity,  on  the  mere 
play  of  those  natural  principles  of  self-preservation,  and  social 
and  relative  sympathy,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human 
constitution.  So  that,  in  Constantinople  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  be  economically  worse,  were  pauperism  introduced 
among  them  ;  and,  in  London,  the  condition  of  the  people  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  economically  better,  had  pauperism 
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never  been  instituted.  In  those  great  towns  of  continental 
Europe,  where  the  compulsory  relief  of  poverty  is  unknown,  we 
read  of  no  such  distress  as  should  urge  the  adoption  of  such  an 
expedient.  There  may  occur  a  very  rare  instance  of  positive 
starvation ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  instances  also 
occur  in  the  British  metropolis ;  and  we  do  think  it  more  likely 
to  happen  there,  just  because  of  pauperism,  which  has  substitu 
ted  the  tardy  and  circuitous  process  of  a  court  of  administration, 
for  the  prompt  and  timely  compassions  of  an  immediate  neigh 
bourhood.  So  that,  whatever  the  bearing  may  be  of  a  good 
Christian  economy  upon  this  question,  we  neither  regard  it  as 
indispensable  to  the  exemption  of  a  country  from  pauperism,  nor 
do  we  regard  pauperism  as  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  a 
country  where  Christianity  is  unknown. 

But,  though  it  were  utterly  misconceiving  the  truth  and  philo 
sophy  of  the  whole  subject,  to  affirm  that  Christianity  was  indis 
pensable,  yet  there  is  a  way  in  which  it  acts  as  an  element  of 
mighty  power  and  importance  in  this  department  of  human 
affairs.  It  is  most  true,  that  nature,  when  simply  left  to  the 
development  of  her  own  spontaneous  and  inborn  principles,  will 
render  a  better  service  to  humanity  than  can  be  done  by  the 
legal  charity  of  England  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  Christianity 
urges  this  development  still  further,  and  so  gives  an  augmented 
and  overpassing  sufficiency  to  nature.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  better 
to  commit  the  cause  of  human  want  to  the  safeguards  which 
nature  has  already  instituted,  than  to  a  compulsory  assessment ; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  Christianity  strengthens  these  safeguards, 
and  so  creates  a  far  more  effective  defence  against  those  miseries 
that  might  be  apprehended  to  ensue  on  the  abolition  of  pauper 
ism.  It  is  true  that,  in  every  assemblage  of  human  beings, 
there  are  proper  arid  primary  fountains  of  relief,  from  the  mere 
efflux  of  which  there  cometh  the  discharge  of  a  more  abundant 
blessing  upon  the  poor  than  ever  can  be  made  to  descend  from 
the  storehouse  of  public  charity ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  Chris 
tianity  both  quickens  the  play,  and  adds  to  the  productiveness  of 
all  these  fountains.  The  man  who  is  a  Christian  will  be  the 
most  ready  to  labour  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  burden 
some  ;  and,  if  he  have  dependent  relatives,  he  will  be  the  most 
ready  to  provide  for  those  of  his  own  kindred  ;  and,  if  he  be  rich, 
he  will  be  the  most  willing  to  distribute  and  ready  to  commu 
nicate  ;  and  if  he  be  poor,  still,  with  his  humble  mite,  will  he 
aspire  after  the  blessing  that  is  promised  to  a  giver,  and  shun,  to 
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the  uttermost,  the  condition  of  a  receiver.  Christianity  does 
not  originate  these  principles  in  society,  but  Christianity  adds 
prodigiously  to  the  power  and  iritenseness  of  their  operation — so 
that  without,  perhaps,  striking  out  any  fountain  diverse  from 
those  that  we  have  already  enumerated,  does  it,  by  simply  stimu 
lating  these,  call  forth  a  mighty  addition  to  those  healing  waters 
that  serve  both  to  sustain  the  comfort  and  to  assuage  the  suffer 
ings  of  our  species. 

And  let  us  not  estimate  the  beneficial  effect  of  Christianity  on 
this  department  of  human  life,  merely  by  the  number  of  people 
who  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  its  lessons,  as  to  be  spiritual 
ized  by  them.  This  were,  indeed,  to  reduce  the  worth  and  im 
portance  of  the  whole  speculation.  But  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  an  indirect  power  in  Christianity  to  multiply, 
beyond  the  spread  of  its  own  essential  principle  through  the 
hearts  of  men,  those  virtues  which  go  to  improve  their  social 
habits,  and  to  rectify  the  many  disorders  which  would  otherwise 
agitate  and  disturb  their  social  history.  The  sound  Christian 
economy  that  regenerates  the  few  for  heaven,  reforms  the  many 
into  the  frugality,  and  the  industry,  and  the  relative  duty,  and 
all  the  other  moralities  which  stand  allied  with  self-respect  and 
decency  of  character  upon  earth.  We  should  augur  greatly 
more  for  a  man  of  congregational  habits,  in  regard  to  his  provi 
dential  management,  and  his  unbroken  independence,  and  his 
generous  sympathy  for  neighbours  and  kinsfolk,  than  we  should 
for  the  man  who  lived  beyond  the  pale  of  all  ecclesiastical  cog 
nizance,  and  spent  his  unhallowed  Sabbath  in  shameful  and 
sordid  profanation.  Now,  what  we  affirm  is,  that  a  local,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  laborious  clergyman,  has  the  power  of  thus 
congregating  his  people,  greatly  beyond  his  power  of  converting 
them  :  and  out  of  the  civic  virtues  which  he  would  be  the  instru 
ment  of  diffusing  through  his  parish,  would  there  be  a  strong 
additional  excitement  given  to  all  those  various  sources  of  dis 
tribution  and  supply,  which  were  sure  to  be  reopened,  and  to  re 
issue  the  moment  that  pauperism  was  withdrawn ;  and  which, 
either  by  the  prevention,  or  by  the  positive  relief  of  indigence, 
would  leave  much  less  of  human  suffering  unredressed,  than  we 
now  witness  under  a  full  and  long-established  operation  of  public 
charity. 

But,  beside  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  civic  virtues, 
we  have,  under  a  good  parochial  economy,  other,  and  perhaps 
more  powerful  securities  for  an  ample  compensation  being  ren- 
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dered  to  human  want,  should  pauperism  be  done  away.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  enlisting  the  very  pride  and  selfishness 
of  our  nature  into  the  service.  Out  of  the  mingling  and  acquaint 
anceship  that  would  ensue  among  the  various  orders  of  society, 
there  were  a  greatly  more  honourable  feeling  that  would  arise  in 
the  breasts  of  the  poor,  and  uphold  them  in  their  generous  stand 
against  the  humiliations  of  public  charity.  The  homage  rendered 
to  the  dignity  of  each  household,  by  the  annual  presence  of  the 
minister,  and  the  more  frequent  visitations  of  his  parochial  agents, 
were  not  without  its  efficacy,  in  rearing  a  preventive  barrier  to 
stop  the  descent  and  the  degradation  of  many  families.  When 
the  rich  go  forth  on  a  plebeian  territory,  in  the  ostensible  capa 
city  of  almoners,  we  are  aware  what  the  character  of  that  stout 
and  clamorous  reaction  is,  which  is  sure  to  come  back  upon  them. 
But  let  them  go  forth  on  those  topics  of  our  common  nature, 
which  tend  to  assimilate  all  the  ranks  of  life ;  let  education,  or 
piety,  or  friendship,  be  the  occasions  of  those  short,  but  frequent 
interviews,  where  the  inequalities  of  condition  are,  for  the  time, 
forgotten  ;  let  Christian  philanthropy,  for  which  a  right  parochial 
apparatus  would  give  such  ample  scope  and  exercise,  guide  the 
footsteps  of  our  official  men  to  the  humblest  of  our  city  habita 
tions,  and  there  suggest,  in  conversation,  all  that  sense  and 
sympathy  can  devise  for  the  immortal  well-being  of  the  inmates  ; 
— though  these  applications  should  fail,  in  many  thousand  in 
stances,  of  their  direct  and  primary  design,  yet  let  them  be 
repeated  and  kept  up,  and  one  result  will  be  sure  to  come  out  of 
them — a  more  erect,  and  honourable,  and  high-minded  population, 
less  able  than  before  to  brook  the  exposure  of  their  necessities  to 
the  observation  of  another,  and  more  strenuous  than  before  in 
sustaining  their  respectability,  on  that  loftier  platform  to  which 
they  have  been  admitted,  by  the  ennobling  intercourse  of  their 
superiors  in  society. 

There  is  one  style  of  companionship  with  the  poor,  that  is  fitted 
to  call  forth  a  rapacity,  which  all  the  ministrations  of  opulence 
cannot  appease.  There  is  another  style  of  it,  that  is  fitted  to  call 
forth  delicacies  of  a  far  softer  and  more  sensitive  character  than 
they  often  get  credit  for.  The  agent  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
indigence,  who  carries  a  visible  commission  along  with  him,  is 
sure  to  be  assailed,  in  full  and  open  cry,  at  every  corner,  with 
the  importunities  of  alleged  want.  The  bearer  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  dispensation  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  less  wel 
come  of  the  two,  nor  will  his  kindness  be  less  appreciated,  nor 
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will  the  courtesy  of  his  oft-repeated  attentions  fail  of  sending  the 
charm  of  a  still  gladder  sensation  into  the  heart.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  in  the  absence  of  every  temptation  either  to  cunning 
or  sordidness,  when  the  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  in  the  end  most  gratifying,  as  well  as  most  beneficial,  to 
both ;  and  these  are  the  occasions  upon  which  the  unction  of  a 
finer  influence  is  felt,  with  each  of  the  parties,  than  ever  can 
have  place  in  the  dispensations  of  common  charity.  When  one 
goes  ostensibly  forth  among  the  people  as  an  almoner,  the  recoil 
that  is  felt  by  them,  from  the  exposure  of  their  necessities,  is 
overborne,  at  the  very  first  interview ;  and  the  barrier  of  delicacy 
is  forced,  and  forced  irrecoverably  :  so  as  that  deceit  and  selfish 
ness  shall  henceforth  become  perpetual  elements  in  every  future  act 
of  fellowship  between  them.  When  one  goes  forth  among  them 
on  a  spiritual  enterprise,  and  introduces  himself  on  a  topic  that 
reduces  to  a  general  level  the  accidental  distinctions  of  humanity, 
and  addresses  a  poor  man  as  a  sharer  in  the  common  hopes  and 
common  interests  of  the  species,  he  is  relieved,  for  the  time,  from 
all  sense  of  inferiority,  nor  will  he  be  the  first  to  revive  it  in  his 
own  breast,  by  descending  to  the  language  of  complaint  or  sup 
plication.  It  is  thus  that  the  acquaintanceship  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  which  is  sustained  by  converse  with  them  on 
all  other  topics  save  that  of  their  necessities,  is  sure  to  increase 
the  reluctance  of  the  poor  to  obtrude  this  last  topic  on  the  atten 
tions  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  thus  that  a  mere  Sabbath-teacher 
comes  speedily  into  contact  with  such  delicacies,  among  the  lower 
orders,  as  are  not  suspected  even  to  exist  by  the  administrators 
of  a  city  hospital.  And  it  is  thus  that,  under  a  right  Christian 
economy,  there  would  arise,  in  the  hearts,  and  among  the  habi 
tations  of  the  poor  themselves,  a  most  effectual  barrier  against 
all  that  importunate  and  insatiable  urgency  of  demand,  which 
has  been  so  fostered  among  the  people  by  debasing  pauperism. 

And  the  system  of  locality,  when  carried  into  effect,  not  only 
exposes  the  people  to  the  view  of  their  superiors,  but  it  exposes 
them  more  fully  and  frequently  to  the  view  of  each  other.  One 
sure  result  of  this  system  is,  that  it  supplies  contiguous  families 
with  common  places  of  resort,  as  the  parish  church  and  the 
parish  schools;  and  furnishes  them  with  objects  of  common 
interest  and  attention,  as  their  minister,  or  the  Sabbath  teachers 
of  their  children  ;  and  groups  the  inhabitants  of  small  vicinities 
into  occasional  domestic  assemblages,  as  when  the  minister  per 
forms  his  annual  round  of  household  ministrations,  or,  under  the 
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fostering  care  of  himself  and  his  agents,  the  more  religious  of  a 
district  hold  their  weekly  meetings  for  the  -exercises  of  piety.  It 
is  unavoidable  that,  with  such  processes  as  these,  a  closer  and 
more  manifold  acquaintanceship  shall  grow  up  in  every  imme 
diate  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  moral  distance  which  now  ob 
tains,  even  among  families  in  a  state  of  juxtaposition,  shall  be 
greatly  reduced  ;  and  the  people  will  live  more  under  the  view, 
and  within  the  observation  of  the  little  besetting  public  where 
with  their  ties  of  fellowship  are  now  more  strengthened  and 
multiplied  than  before  ;  and  this,  independently  of  all  Christian 
and  all  civic  virtue,  will  bring  the  natural  pride  of  character 
into  alliance  with  those  various  habits  which  go  to  counteract 
the  vice  and  the  misery  of  pauperism.  The  consciousness  of  a 
nearer  and  more  impending  regard  than  is  now  directed  towards 
them,  would  make  them  all  more  resolute  to  shun  the  degrada 
tion  of  charity,  and  the  obloquy  they  would  incur  by  a  shameful 
abandonment  of  their  relatives,  and  even  that  certain  stigma 
which  would  be  affixed  to  them,  were  the  liberality  of  some 
open-hearted  neighbour  eulogized  in  their  hearing,  and  they  felt 
themselves  to  suffer  by  the  comparison.  The  local  system,  in 
short,  would  bring  a  sense  of  character  into  more  quick  and 
habitual  play  among  the  intimacies  of  a  city  population ;  and 
this  were  favourable  to  the  growth  among  them  of  at  least  the 
more  popular  and  respectable  virtues  ;  and,  when  they  are  a 
little  raised  by  education  and  intelligence,  there  is  not  a  surer 
forfeiture  of  respect  than  that  which  is  incurred  by  him  who 
unworthily  stoops  to  the  attitude  of  a  supplicant  and  a  waiter 
on  for  public  charity — nor  is  there  a  readier  homage  of  popu 
larity  awarded  than  that  which  is  openly  and  cordially  given, 
when  a  poor  man  shares  of  his  humble  means  among  the  poorer 
who  are  around  him. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  though  the  direct  power 
and  principle  of  Christianity  are  limited  to  a  few,  yet  that  reflex 
influence  which  emanates  from  them  upon  the  many,  would  tell 
with  peculiar  effect  on  the  economic  habits  of  the  whole  popula 
tion.  The  one  Christian  of  a  city  lane  may  fail  to  reach  a 
spiritual  lesson  into  the  hearts  of  his  acquaintances,  and  yet,  by 
the  very  dress  of  his  children,  and  the  decent  sufficiency  of  his 
whole  establishment,  hold  forth  another  obvious  lesson,  that  may 
be  learned  and  copied  by  them  all.  And  they  may  vie  with 
him,  at  least  in  decency  of  condition,  if  not  in  devoutness  of 
character ;  and,  though  they  decline  to  run  the  heavenly  race 
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along  with  him,  yet  will  they  far  more  readily  enter  with 
him  into  rivalship  for  the  honour  and  the  becoming  air  of 
independence  upon  earth.  There  is  an  utter  inadvertency  to 
the  laws  of  our  universal  nature,  on  the  part  of  those  who  think 
that  in  the  humblest  circles  of  plebeianism,  there  is  not  the 
operation  of  the  very  same  principles  which  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  higher  circles  of  fashionable  life.  There  is  a  style  of 
manner  and  appearance  that  is  admired  among  the  poor,  and 
which,  when  introduced  by  one  of  the  families,  constitutes  it  the 
leader  of  a  fashion  that  is  apt  to  be  emulated  by  all  the  others. 
There  is  a  certain  bon  ton  by  which  the  average  feeling  of  every 
district  is  represented  ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  powerfully 
to  raise  it,  than  the  residence  of  an  individual  whose  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  station  has  kept  him  nobly  and  manfully 
afloat  above  the  degradations  of  charity.  The  infection  of  such 
an  example  spreads  among  the  neighbours.  What  he  shuns 
from  principle,  they  spurn  at  from  pride  ;  and  thus  the  very 
envies  and  jealousies  of  the  human  heart  go  to  augment  our 
confidence,  that  should  the  economy  of  pauperism  in  our  cities 
give  place  to  a  right  Christian  economy,  there  will,  in  the  spirit 
and  capabilities  of  the  people  themselves,  be  an  ample  com 
pensation  for  all  that  is  withdrawn  from  them. 

We  are  most  thoroughly  aware  of  the  incredulity  wherewith 
all  such  statements  are  listened  to,  by  men  hackneyed  among  the 
details  of  official  business  ;  and  who  hold  every  argument,  that 
is  couched  in  general  language,  and  is  drawn  from  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  to  be  abstract  and  theoretical.  But  they 
should  be  taught  that  their  institutional  experience  is  not  the 
experience  which  throws  any  light  upon  the  real  and  original 
merits  of  this  question — that  though  they  have  been  working 
for  years,  with  their  fingers,  among  the  accounts  and  the  mani 
pulations  of  city  pauperism,  their  eyes  may  never,  all  the  while, 
have  been  upon  the  only  relevant  field  of  observation — that, 
practitioners  though  they  be,  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  tract  of  their 
deliberations  or  their  doings,  where  true  practical  wisdom  is  to 
be  gotten — that  the  likeliest  counsellor  upon  this  subject,  is  not 
the  man  who  has  travelled,  however  long  and  laboriously,  over 
the  inner  department  of  committeeship  ;  but  the  man  who  travels, 
and  that  on  an  errand  distinct  from  common  charity,  over  the 
outer  department  of  the  actual  and  living  population.  In  one 
word,  a  local  Sabbath  teacher,  with  ordinary  shrewdness  of  ob 
servation,  and  who  meets  the  people  free  of  all  that  disguise 
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which  is  so  readily  assumed,  on  every  occasion  of  mercenary 
intercourse  between  them  and  their  superiors — from  him  would 
we  expect  a  greatly  sounder  deliverance,  than  from  the  mere 
man  of  place  or  of  penmanship,  on  the  adequacy  of  the  lower 
orders  to  their  own  comfort  and  their  own  independence.  It  is 
a  sufficient  reply  to  the  charge  of  sanguine  or  visionary,  which 
is  so  often  advanced  against  our  confident  affirmations  upon  this 
topic,  that  we  invite  the.  testimonies  of  all  those  with  whom  a 
district  of  plebeianism  is  the  scene  of  their  daily,  or  at  least  their 
frequent  visitations.  And  it  is  no  small  contribution  which  a 
good  Christian  economy  will  render  towards  the  solution  of  this 
great  political  problem — that  it  so  penetrates  and  opens  up  the 
interior  of  that  mass,  which  has  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  the 
obscurity  of  its  own  denseness,  from  all  previous  inquirers — that 
it  unseals  this  book  of  mystery,  and  offers  a  distinct  leaf,  which 
may  be  easily  overtaken  by  each  one  of  its  labourers — that  it 
can  thus  lay  an  immediate  hand  on  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the 
question ;  and  rear  the  true  doctrine  of  pauperism  on  the  same 
solid  and  inductive  basis  by  which  all  truth  and  all  philosophy 
are  upholden. 

We  know  not  how  great  the  artificial  transformation  is,  which 
the  pauperism  of  two  centuries  may  have  wrought  on  the  indi 
vidual  habits  and  the  mutual  sympathies  of  a  London  popula 
tion  ;  or  to  what  degree  it  may  have  overborne  either  the  cares 
of  self-preservation,  or  the  kindnesses  of  neighbourly  regard 
towards  those  children  of  misfortune  and  want,  who  chance  to 
come  within  the  range  of  their  daily  observation.  We  can  well 
believe  that  the  sum  which  issues  from  legal  charity,  upon  a 
given  district  of  the  metropolis,  could  not  all  at  once  be  dispensed 
with  ;  the  native  capabilities  of  the  people  being  so  much  weak 
ened  and  impaired  by  the  very  system  that  now  comes  in  aid  of 
the  deficiencies  it  has  itself  created.  But  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  wretched  vicinities  of  Glasgow,  where  pauperism  is  only 
yet  in  progress,  and  has  not  attained  such  a  sanction  and  settle 
ment  as  to  have  effaced  the  original  habitudes  of  nature,  we  can 
aver  that,  under  a  right  economy,  and  without  the  importation 
of  any  charity  from  abroad,  each  is  sufficient,  in  its  own  internal 
resources,  for  the  subsistence  of  all  its  families.  And  were 
people  only  left  to  themselves,  and  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
the  rightful  keepers  of  their  own  households  and  their  own  kins 
folk,  and  committed  back  again  to  those  spontaneous  charities, 
which  the  sight  of  suffering  never  fails  to  awaken — it  would  be 
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found  that  the  mechanism  of  human  laws  has,  by  thwarting  and 
doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  superseded 
a  previous  and  a  better  mechanism. 

That  district  of  the  Saltmarket,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work,  has  now  for  several  years  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  teacher  who  originally 
assumed  it.  In  respect  of  poverty,  we  should  regard  it  as  rather 
beneath  the  average  state  of  our  operative  population ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  proposed  at  the  outset  that  all  the  expenses 
of  the  little  institution  which  has  been  reared  in  it,  including 
the  rent  of  the  room,  with  the  cost  of  the  fuel  and  candles,  and 
a  small  library  of  books,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  charitable.  But  this  had  not  been  prosecuted  with  vigour 
enough  to  meet  all  the  charges  of  this  humble  concern,  and  the 
teacher  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  good-will  and  resources 
of  the  parents  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  small  monthly 
payment,  which  is  most  cheerfully  rendered  on  the  part  of  his 
scholars,  he  has  been  enabled  to  overtake  and  to  overpass  all  the 
expenses  of  his  little  seminary.  The  materiel,  it  may  be  thought, 
of  this  free-  will  offering,  is  so  insignificant  as  to  prove  nothing. 
But  the  alacrity  wherewith  it  was  rendered — the  conscious  abi 
lity  that  was  indicated  for  the  required  sacrifice,  and  for  a  great 
deal  more — the  additional  interest  that  was  felt  in  the  school, 
when  each  was  thus  led  to  regard  it  as  a  nursling  and  a  de 
pendant  of  his  own — the  unexcepted  support  that  was  given, 
not  one  family  being  deficient  of  its  quota,  though  the  very 
poorest  of  the  territory  had  to  share  in  it — the  certain  air  and 
consequence  of  patronage  wherewith  this  proposal  invested  all 
the  contributors — the  delight  expressed  by  them  at  their  own 
independence,  not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  of  a  gener 
ous  disdain  towards  any  obligation  of  the  sort  from  their  betters 
in  society — these  were  the  tokens  of  a  sufficiency  and  a  spirit 
that  still  remain  with  the  very  humblest  of  our  peasantry,  and 
are  enough  to  indicate  such  elements  of  moral  greatness,  as  only 
need  to  be  called  back  again  from  the  dormancy  into  which  they 
had  been  cradled  by  the  hand  of  pauperism,  when  they  shall 
rear  anew,  and  in  the  bosom  of  our  community,  all  those  gua 
rantees  for  the  sustenance  of  our  people  that  this  cruel  foster- 
mother  has  destroyed. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  so  good  an  example  is  now 
beginning  to  be  copied,  and  that  about  ten  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  districts  in  that  neighbourhood  of  the  town  have  been 
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recently  laid  under  the  same  system  of  management.  There  is 
a  most  willing  concurrence  in  them  all  on  the  part  of  the  popu 
lation  ;  and  fitted  as  such  an  economy  is,  both  to  honour  them, 
and  to  fasten,  more  tenaciously  than  before,  the  roots  of  each 
little  association  among  the  families  that  are  thus  admitted  to 
nourish  and  to  uphold  it,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
same  practice  to  every  other  local  teacher  who  may  have  ob 
tained  a  sufficient  intimacy  with  the  people,  to  have  made  sure 
of  their  confidence,  and  of  the  satisfaction  which  they  feel  in  the 
kindness  and  usefulness  of  his  labours. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  abundantly  to  prove,  that  a 
good  Christian  economy  is  not  indispensable  to  the  negation  of 
pauperism,  in  a  country  where  it  has  never  been  established — 
seeing  that  the  simple  abolition  of  it  would  naturally,  and  of 
itself,  work  out  a  great  improvement  on  the  economic  condition 
of  the  people.  Still,  however,  Christianity  would  heighten  and 
secure  this  improvement  the  more,  by  the  re-enforcements  it 
would  bring,  both  to  human  sobriety  and  to  human  sympathy. 
And,  in  a  country  where  pauperism  is  established,  and  where  it 
is  proposed,  through  the  extinction  of  it,  to  commit  the  cause  of 
human  suifering  back  again  to  that  individual  care  and  kindness 
from  which  it  has  been  so  unwisely  wrested  by  the  hand  of  legis 
lation,  we  think  that  nothing  could  more  effectually  speed  and 
insure  this  great  retracing  movement  than  the  parochial  subdivi 
sions,  and  the  pure  patronages,  and  the  wholesome  influences  on 
the  popular  mind,  which  were  attendant  on  the  working  of  a 
right  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  rightly  administered.  It  were  well 
that  the  existence  of  a  good  Christian  economy,  and  the  decline 
of  pauperism,  went  gradually  and  contemporaneously  together, 
so  as  that  the  complete  establishment  of  the  one  shall  come  at 
length  to  be  the  death  and  disappearance  of  the  other ;  and, 
although  the  former  be  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  latter,  yet 
we  know  of  no  other  way  than  through  the  attainment  of  the 
Christian  desideratum,  in  which  the  economic  desideratum  would 
be  arrived  at  with  greater  practical  facility  and  smoothness,  or 
with  the  hazard  of  less  violence  being  rendered  to  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  land. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  merely  secular  philanthropist, 
reckless  though  he  be  of  eternity,  and  all  its  concerns,  should 
hail  a  good  Christian  economy  as  he  would  the  fittest  and  the 
likeliest  instrument  of  a  great  civil  and  political  reformation. 
And  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Christian  philanthropist,  though 
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he  sits  comparatively  loose  to  this  world  and  all  its  evanescent 
interests,  should  desiderate  the  abolition  of  pauperism  as  he 
would  the  removal  of  a  deadly  impediment  in  the  way  of  that 
great  spiritual  reformation,  to  the  hastening  of  which  he  conse 
crates  his  labours  and  his  prayers.  On  the  one  hand,  we  fear 
not  the  contempt  of  the  statesman  when  we  affirm,  that  the  sal 
vation  of  one  soul  is  an  achievement  of  surpassing  worth  and  im 
portance  to  the  deliverance  of  our  whole  empire  from  the  weight 
of  its  assessments  for  pauperism ;  and  we  fear  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dislike  of  the  theologian  to  our  announcement,  that  the 
pauperism  itself  is  a  moral  nuisance,  which  must  be  swept  away 
from  these  realms  ere  we  can  rationally  hope  for  a  very  powerful 
or  prevalent  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  land.  That  which 
letteth  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  It  is,  indeed,  a  heavy 
incumbrance  on  the  work  of  a  clergyman,  whose  office  it  is  to 
substitute  among  his  people  the  graces  of  a  new  character,  for 
the  hardness,  and  the  selfishness,  and  the  depraved  tendencies  of 
nature,  that,  in  addition  to  the  primary  and  essential  evils  of 
the  human  constitution,  he  has  to  struggle,  in  his  holy  warfare, 
against  a  system  so  replete  as  pauperism  is,  with  all  that  can 
minister  to  the  worst,  or  that  can  wither  up  the  best,  affections 
of  our  species.  With  what  success  can  he  acquit  himself  as  a 
minister  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  this  legalized 
and  widely-spread  temptation,  by  which  every  peasant  of  our 
land  is  solicited  to  cast  away  from  him  the  brightest  of  those 
virtues  wherewith  the  morality  of  this  sacred  volume  is  adorned  ? 
By  what  charm  shall  he  woo  them  from  earth,  and  bear  their 
hearts  aspiringly  to  heaven,  while  such  a  bait  and  such  a  bribery 
are  held  forth  to  all  the  appetites  of  earthliness ;  or  how  can  he 
find  a  footing  for  the  religion  of  charity  and  peace  in  a  land 
broiling  with  litigation  throughout  all  its  parishes,  and  where 
charity,  transformed  out  of  its  loveliness,  has  now  become  an 
angry  firebrand  for  lighting  up  the  most  vindictive  passions  and 
the  fiercest  jealousies  of  our  nature  ? 

It  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  human  morality,  whe 
ther,  when  it  lies  within  his  choice,  it  is  the  more  becoming  part 
in  man  to  face  a  temptation  or  to  flee  from  it.  The  one,  and 
consistent,  and  oft-repeated  deliverance  of  the  gospel  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  in  every  case  where  it  can  be  done,  without  the 
dereliction  of  what  is  incumbent  in  the  given  circumstances,  the 
temptation  ought  to  be  shunned  rather  than  resisted ;  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  calculate  on  the  present  success,  or  future 
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moral  prosperity,  of  any  individual,  who,  uncalled,  goes  daringly 
and  wantonly  forth  upon  the  arena  of  trial,  however  strenuous 
his  purposes,  and  however  firm  his  confidence  of  victory.  "  Enter 
not  into  temptation,"  is  one  of  the  recorded  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  one  of  the 
prescribed  prayers.  It  is  our  duty  not  merely  to  maintain  a  dis 
tance  from  evil,  but  as  much  as  in  us  lies  to  maintain  a  distance 
from  the  excitements  to  evil.  And  it  were  well  that  this  prin 
ciple,  one  of  the  most  important  which  relates  to  the  discipline 
of  character,  and  altogether  suited  as  it  is  to  the  real  mediocrity 
of  the  human  powers,  was  not  merely  proceeded  on  in  the  walk 
and  sauctification  of  private  Christians,  but  was  adverted  to  by 
those  who,  elevated  to  the  guardianship  of  the  public  interests, 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  most  precious  of  them  all,  even  the 
virtue  of  the  commonwealth.  What  an  Augean  stable,  for  ex 
ample,  is  the  whole  business  of  excise  and  custom-house  regula 
tion  !  Nor  were  there  a  task  more  truly  honourable  to  the  legis 
lature  of  Britain,  that  has  been  so  busied  of  late  with  plans  of 
economy  for  reducing  the  expenditure,  than  now  to  busy  itself 
with  the  details  of  a  still  nobler  reformation.  It  were  a  still 
higher  walk  of  improvement  did  the  government,  which  now 
studies  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  means  of  the  people, 
study  also  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  morals  of  the 
people.  To  carry  the  abolition  of  pensions  and  places  is  reckoned 
a  triumph  in  the  contest  between  power  and  patriotism.  But 
there  is  a  yet  more  generous  triumph  in  reserve  for  a  yet  more 
unspotted  patriotism — even  the  abolition  of  those  many  provoca 
tives  which  are  now  held  out  to  fraud,  and  falsehood,  and  per 
jury,  on  the  part  of  our  regular  traders,  and  to  the  more  daring 
iniquities  of  contraband  on  the  part  of  a  bolder  and  hardier  po 
pulation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  lesson  that  we  read  of  our 
nature,  when  we  note  of  the  practice  of  smuggling,  how  sure  it 
is  to  flourish  just  up  to  the  degree  of  encouragement  that  is  en 
acted  and  provided  by  Parliament — how,  from  the  two  elements 
of  the  risk  and  the  profit,  there  may  be  computed  a  certain 
specific  bounty  upon  this  lawless  adventure,  that  will  specifically 
call  out  as  much  of  crime  and  cupidity  as  shall  seize  upon  every 
shilling  of  it — and  how  every  addition  made  to  the  bounty,  by 
some  careless  or  unlucky  clause,  acts  with  all  the  certainty  of 
physical  attraction  in  bringing  on  a  consequent  addition  to  the 
number  of  desperadoes,  whom  it  lures  from  the  pursuits  and  the 
peaceful  habits  of  regular  industry ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  is 
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the  fragility  of  principle  among  men,  that  accurately  in  propor 
tion  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  temptation,  will  be  the 
corresponding  dimensions  of  an  offence  that  has  demoralized 
whole  provinces  of  the  empire,  seducing  the  people  from  all  the 
decencies  and  sobrieties  of  their  former  life,  and  utterly  unsettling 
the  domestic  habit  of  their  families. 

We  hold  pauperism  to  be  a  still  more  deadly  antagonist  to 
the  morality  of  our  nation,  though  neither  so  sudden  nor  so 
ostensible  in  the  mischief  which  it  inflicts  upon  human  prin 
ciple  ;  and,  instead  of  striking  out  local  and  visible  eruptions 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  politic,  holding  forth  a  cup  of  seem 
ing  bounty,  but  which  is  charged  with  a  slow  and  insinuating 
poison,  wherewith  it  has  tainted  the  whole  frame  of  society.  It 
effecteth  its  work  of  destruction  upon  the  character  of  man, 
more  by  sap  than  by  storm.  The  family  virtues  have  not  been 
swept  by  it  with  the  violence  of  an  inundation  ;  but  they  have 
drooped  and  languished,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  generations, 
are  now  ready  to  expire.  The  mildew  which  it  has  sprinkled 
over  the  face  of  the  community,  has  fallen,  in  small  and  succes 
sive  quantities,  from  its  hand;  and  it  is  only  by  an  addition 
made  every  year  to  this  deleterious  blight,  that  the  evil  at  length 
is  consummated.  Like  the  Malaria  in  Italy,  it  has  now  attained 
a  progress  and  a  virulency,  which  begin  to  be  contemplated 
with  the  awe  of  some  great  approaching  desolation  ;  and  a 
sense  of  helplessness  mingles  with  the  terror  which  is  inspired 
by  the  forebodings  of  a  mighty  disaster,  that  has  been  gathering 
along  the  lapse  of  time,  into  more  distinct  shape  and  more  appal 
ling  magnitude.  It  is,  indeed,  a  frightful  spectacle  ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  of  the  civil  philanthropist, 
ought  to  be  solemnized  by  it.  He,  of  all  men,  should  not  look 
on  with  indifference,  while  the  vapour  of  this  teeming  exhalation 
so  thickens  and  spreads  itself  throughout  the  whole  moral 
atmosphere  of  our  land.  And,  when  he  witnesses  the  fell  ma 
lignity  of  its  operation,  both  on  the  graver  and  more  amiable 
virtues  of  our  nature, — when  he  sees  how  diligence  in  the  call 
ings,  and  economy  in  the  habits  of  individuals  are  alike  extin 
guished  by  it,  and  both  the  tendernesses  of  relationship,  and  the 
wider  charities  of  life  are  chilled  and  overborne — we  should  ex 
pect  of  this  friend  to  the  higher  interests  of  our  species,  that  he, 
among  all  his  fellows,  would  be  most  intent  on  the  destruction 
of  a  system  that  so  nips  the  best  promises  of  spiritual  cultiva 
tion,  and,  under  the  balefulness  of  whose  shadow,  arc  now 
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withering  into  rapid  decay,   and   sure    annihilation,  the  very 
fairest  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 


CHAPTEK   XI. 

ON  THE  BEARING  WHICH  A  RIGHT  CIVIC  ECONOMY  HAS  UPON  PAUPERISM. 

IT  will  be  seen,  from  the  last  chapter,  that  we  hold  the  secu 
rities  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  which  have  been  provided  by- 
nature,  to  be  greatly  better  than  those  artificial  securities  for  the 
same  object,  which  have  been  provided  by  legislation  ;  and  that 
the  latter  have  done  mischief,  because,  instead  of  aiding,  they 
have  enfeebled  the  former.  This  matter  should  have  been  con 
fided  to  the  spontaneous  operation  of  such  sympathy  and  such 
principle  as  are  to  be  found  in  society,  among  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  And  when  the  question  is  put  to  us,  what  is 
the  best  system  of  public  management  for  alimenting  the  poor, 
we  reply,  that  the  question  would  come  in  a  more  intelligible 
form,  were  it  asked,  which  of  these  systems  is  the  least  per 
nicious  ;  or  which  of  them  is  the  least  fitted  to  hinder  or  to  dis 
turb  the  operations  of  the  natural  system.  We,  in  fact,  hold 
every  public  management  of  this  concern  to  have  been  deleteri 
ous  ;  and  think  that  pauperism,  according  to  the  definition  we 
have  already  given  of  it,  should  not  be  regulated  but  destroyed. 
Still,  however,  this  cannot  be  done  instantaneously ;  and  one 
expedient  may  be  better  than  another  for  committing  the  cause 
of  poverty  back  again  to  those  charities  of  private  life  from 
which  it  has  been  so  unwisely  wrested  ;  and  by  that  same  inter 
meddling  spirit,  too,  which  has  cramped  the  free  energies  and 
operations  of  commerce.  The  home  trade  of  benevolence  has 
been  sorely  thwarted  and  deranged  by  the  impolitic  bounties 
and  the  artificial  channels  and  the  unnatural  encouragements 
and  all  the  other  forcing  and  factitious  processes  that  a  well- 
meaning  government  has  devised  for  the  management  of  a  con 
cern  which  should  have  been  left  to  itself,  and  to  those  prin 
ciples  of  its  own,  that  would,  if  alike  unhelped  and  undisturbed, 
have  wrought  out  a  far  better  result  than  we  have  now  the  mis 
fortune  to  behold,  and  in  a  state  of  maturity  almost  big  for  im 
mediate  explosion.  We  should  have  deemed  it  better  that  there 
had  been  no  organ  of  administration,  either  in  a  town  or  parish, 
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for  the  supplies  of  indigence  ;  and  that  kindness  and  compassion 
had  been  left  to  work  at  will  or  at  random  among  its  families. 
Yet,  one  way  may  be  assigned  that  is  preferable  to  another,  for 
retracing  the  deviation  which  has  been  made  from  the  right 
state  of  matters ;  and  even  although  the  movement  should  stop 
at  a  point  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  public  charity,  yet  still, 
if  there  be  a  conducting  of  this  treatment  from  a  more  to  a  less 
pernicious  system,  an  important  gain  shall  have  been  effected  to 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  public  charity  of  Scotland  is  less  pernicious  than  that  of 
England,  only  because  less  wide  in  its  deviation  from  nature, 
and  less  hostile  to  the  operation  of  those  natural  principles  that 
prompt  both  to  the  cares  of  self-preservation,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  the  social  and  relative  humanities  of  life.  It  is  not  because 
positively  more  efficacious  of  good  to  the  poor  that  we  give  it 
the  preference ;  but  because  negatively  it  is  more  innocent  of 
any  violation  to  those  sympathies  and  sobrieties  of  conduct, 
which  form  the  best  guarantees  for  a  population  against  the  suf 
ferings  of  extreme  want.  The  philanthropists  of  England  are 
looking  to  the  wrong  quarter — when,  convinced  of  the  superi 
ority  of  our  system,  they  try  to  discover  it  in  the  constitution  of 
our  courts  of  supply,  or  in  the  working  and  mechanism  of  that 
apparatus,  which  they  regard  as  so  skilfully  adapted  for  the  best 
and  fittest  and  most  satisfying  distribution  of  relief  among  the 
destitute.  When  they  read  of  the  population  of  a  Scottish  parish 
upheld  in  all  the  expenses  of  their  pauperism  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  yearly,  and  that  in  many  a  parish  of  England 
the  pauperism  of  an  equal  population  costs  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  they  naturally  ask  by  what  strenuousriess  of  manage 
ment  it  is,  or  by  what  sagacious  accommodation  of  means  to  an 
end,  that  a  thing  so  marvellous  can  be  accomplished.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  administrators  for  the  poor  in  the  Scottish  parish  are 
not  distinctly  conscious  of  any  great  strenuousness  or  sagacity  in 
the  business.  The  achievement  is  not  due  to  any  management 
of  theirs,  but  purely  to  the  manageable  nature  of  the  subject, 
which  is  a  population  whose  habits  and  whose  hopes  are  accom 
modated  to  a  state  of  matters  where  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  poor  is  unknown.  The  problem,  in  fact,  would  have  been 
resolved  in  a  natural  way,  had  they  not  meddled  with  it ;  and, 
by  the  slight  deviation  they  have  made  from  this  way,  they  have 
only  given  themselves  a  little  work  in  trying  to  bring  about  the 
adjustment  again.  It  is  by  the  tremendous  deviation  of  the 
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English  parish  from  the  way  of  nature  that  they  have  so  em 
barrassed  the  problem,  and  landed  themselves  in  difficulties 
which  appear  quite  inextricable. 

Between  what  is  peculiarly  the  English  and  what  is  peculi 
arly  the  Scottish  style  of  pauperism,  there  is  a  number  of 
parishes  iu  the  latter  country,  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  or  tran 
sition  state  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  well  known,  that 
throughout  the  majority  of  Scotland,  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
poverty  is  altogether  gratuitous,  being  chiefly  upheld  by  weekly 
voluntary  collections  at  the  church  door,  or  by  the  interest  of 
accumulated  stock,  that  has  been  formed  out  of  the  savings  or 
the  bequests  of  former  generations.  This  fund  is  generally  ad 
ministered  by  the  kirk-session,  consisting  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish  and  his  elders ;  and  altogether  the  annual  sum,  thus  ex 
pended,  bears  a  very  moderate  proportion  indeed  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  parish.  We  are  greatly  within  the  limits 
of  safety  when  we  say,  that  throughout  all  the  parishes  where 
this  mode  of  supporting  the  poor  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  aver 
age  expense  of  pauperism  does  not  exceed  forty  pounds  a  year 
for  each  thousand  of  the  population.  In  some  of  the  parishes, 
indeed,  the  relief  is  quite  nominal — not  amounting  to  five  pounds 
a  year  for  each  thousand.  And  there  is  one  very  palpable  and 
instructive  exhibition,  that  is  furnished  out  of  the  variety  which 
thus  obtains  in  different  parts  of  Scotland — and  that  is,  that 
where  there  is  a  similarity  of  habits  and  pursuits,  and  the  same 
standard  of  enjoyment  among  the  peasantry,  there  is  not  sensi 
bly  more  of  unalleviated  wretchedness  in  those  parishes  where 
the  relief  is  so  very  insignificant,  than  in  those  where  a  com 
pulsory  provision  for  the  poor  is  now  begun  to  be  acted  upon  ; 
and  where  they  are  making  rapid  approximations  towards  the 
ample  distributions,  and  the  profuse  expenditure  of  England. 

In  England,  it  is  well  known,  the  money  that  is  expended  on 
their  poor,  is  not  given,  but  levied.  It  is  raised  by  the  autho 
rity  of  law ;  and  the  sum  thus  assessed  upon  each  parish,  admits 
of  being  increased  with  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  people, 
from  whatever  cause  these  exigencies  may  have  arisen.  As  the 
sure  result  of  such  an  economy,  the  pauperism  of  England  has 
swollen  out  to  its  present  alarming  dimensions ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  expenditure  of  its  parishes  bears  the  proportion  of 
a  hundred  to  one  with  the  expenditure  of  those  parishes  in  Scot 
land,  which  are  equally  populous,  but  which  still  remain  under 
the  system  of  gratuitous  administration. 
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Now,  in  most  of  the  border  parishes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  its  large  towns,  there  is  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
methods.  There  is  a  fund  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  at 
the  church-doors ;  and,  to  help  out  the  supposed  deficiencies  of 
this,  there  is,  moreover,  a  fund  raised  by  legal  assessment.  We 
can  thus,  in  Great  Britain,  have  the  advantage  of  beholding 
pauperism  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  embryo  of  its  first  rudiments 
in  a  northern  parish,  through  the  successive  steps  of  its  progress 
as  we  travel  southward — till  we  arrive  at  parishes  where  the 
property  is  nearly  overborne,  by  the  weight  of  an  imposition  that 
is  unknown  in  other  countries ;  arid  where,  in  several  instances, 
the  property  has  been  reduced  to  utter  worthlessness,  and  so  been 
abandoned.  We  can,  at  the  same  time,  the  better  judge,  from 
this  varied  exhibition,  of  the  effect  of  pauperism  on  the  comfort 
and  character  of  those  for  whose  welfare  it  was  primarily 
instituted. 

We  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a  desirable,  and 
hold  it  to  be  altogether  a  practicable  thing,  to  conduct  a  parish, 
of  most  heavy  and  inveterate  pauperism,  back  again  to  that  state 
in  which  pauperism  is  unknown ;  and  under  which  it  shall  be 
found,  that  there  is  more  of  comfort,  and  less  of  complaining, 
than  before,  among  all  its  families, — the  gradual  drying  up  of 
the  artificial  source,  out  of  which  relief  at  present  flows,  being 
followed  up  by  such  a  gradual  re-opening  of  those  natural  and 
original  sources  that  we  have  already  pointed  to,  as  will  more 
than  repair  all  the  apprehended  evils  that  could  ensue  from  the 
legal  or  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  being  done  away. 
But,  instead  of  attempting  to  describe  the  whole  of  this  transi 
tion  at  once,  let  us  only  at  present  point  out  the  way  in  which  a 
certain  part  of  it  may  be  easily  accomplished.  Instead  of  setting 
forth  from  the  higher  extreme,  and  traversing  the  entire  scale  of 
pauperism,  down  to  the  lower  extreme  thereof — let  us  take  our 
departure  from  a  point  that  is  yet  considerably  short  of  the 
higher  extreme,  and  travel  downwards  to  a  point  that  is  yet  also 
short  of  the  lower  extreme,  or  of  the  utter  negation  of  all  pau 
perism.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  overtake  any  part  of  such  a 
journey,  without  the  guidance  of  such  principles  as  belong  essen 
tially  to  the  entire  problem — nor  can  we  make  even  but  a 
partial  retracting  movement,  without,  perhaps,  gathering  such 
experience  on  the  road,  as  may  serve  to  light  and  prepare  us  for 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  it.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the 
method  of  conducting  a  Scottish  parish,  which  has  admitted  the 
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compulsory  principle  into  its  administrations  for  the  poor,  back 
again  to  that  purely  gratuitous  system,  out  of  which  it  had 
emerged,  should  not  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  phil 
anthropists  of  England.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  that  the  subject 
should  first  be  presented  in  this  more  elementary  and  manageable 
form  ;  and  that  a  case  of  comparative  simplicity  should  be  offered 
for  solution,  before  we  look  to  a  case  of  more  appalling  com 
plexity  and  magnitude.  It  is  like  learning  to  creep  before  we 
walk,  and  submitting  to  a  gradual  process  of  scholarship,  ere  we 
shall  venture  to  contend  with  the  depths  and  intricacies  of  the 
subject.  In  describing  part  of  a  journey,  we  may  meet  with 
intimations  and  finger-posts,  by  which  we  shall  be  instructed 
and  qualified  for  the  whole  of  it.  And,  therefore,  do  we  hold  it 
better  to  explain  the  retracing  movements  which  have  been  pro 
posed  for  Scotland,  or  are  now  practising  there,  ere  we  pro 
ceed  to  discuss  the  specialities  that  obtain  in  the  pauperism  of 
England. 

And  it  will  be  found  to  stamp  a  general  importance  on  our 
present  explanation,  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  best 
civic  economy  which  can  be  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  re 
committing  one  of  our  transition  parishes  to  that  purely  gratui 
tous  system  from  which  it  has  departed,  is  also  the  best  for 
conducting  an  English  parish  to  the  same  point,  so  soon  as  such 
a  motion  shall  be  made  competent  by  the  legislature ;  and  even 
until  that  period  shall  arrive,  that  it  is  the  best  economy  which 
can  be  devised  for  improving  the  administration,  and  mitigating 
the  weight  of  an  oppressive  and  long  established  pauperism. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  alterations  which  appear  indis 
pensable  in  the  civic  economy  of  our  great  Scottish  towns,  in 
regard  to  their  pauperism,  in  order  that  their  present  mixed  or 
transition  system  be  reduced  to  that  voluntary  system  of  contri 
butions  at  the  church-doors,  which  obtains  throughout  the 
majority  of  our  country  parishes. 

The  great  fault  in  the  administration  of  city  pauperism,  is, 
that  it  is  brought  too  much  under  one  general  superintendence. 
The  whole  sum  that  is  raised  by  assessment  for  the  whole  town, 
is  made  to  emanate  through  the  organ  of  one  general  body  of 
management.  In  some  cases,  the  weekly  collections,  which  still 
continue,  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  to  be  received  at 
the  church-door,  are  made  to  merge  into  the  fund  that  is  raised 
by  the  poor's-rates,  where  it  comes  under  the  control  and  distri 
bution  of  one  and  the  same  body  of  administrators.  In  other 
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cases,  the  collections  of  the  several  parish  churches  are  kept 
apart  from  the  money  that  is  raised  by  assessment,  but  still  are 
thrown  into  one  common  fund,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  an 
other  body,  distinct  from  the  former,  but  still  having  as  wide  a 
superintendence,  in  that  they  stand  related  as  a  whole  to  a  whole 
— that  is,  in  having  cognizance  over  all  the  town,  and  in  having 
to  treat  with  applications  from  every  part  of  it.  We  are  aware 
that  these  bodies  are  variously  constituted  in  different  places; 
and  that,  just  like  the  sets  of  our  Scottish  burghs,  they  have 
almost  each  of  them  its  own  speciality,  and  its  own  modifica 
tions.  But  in  scarcely  any  of  those  towns  which  consist  of  more 
than  one  or  two  parishes,  is  there  a  pure  independent  parochial 
administration  for  each  of  them  ;  but  they  all  draw  on  a  common 
fund,  and  stand  subordinated  to  a  common  management.  It  is 
not  necessary,  save  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  to  advert  to 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  town  pauperism  in  different 
places,  when  the  object  is  to  expose  the  mischief  of  one  general 
property  which  attaches  to  each  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  every  parish 
is  shared  into  small  manageable  districts — each  of  which  has  an 
elder  of  the  church  attached  to  it.  It  is  most  frequently  his 
office  to  verify  and  recommend  the  cases  of  application  for  relief; 
and  often,  though  not  always,  it  is  through  him  personally,  that 
the  relief  is  conveyed  to  the  applicant.  When  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  legal  funds  are  kept  asunder,  and  assigned  to  distinct 
managements,  he  generally  is  the  bearer  of  the  application  for 
relief  to  both,  but  more  often  the  bearer  of  the  relief  back  again 
from  the  former,  than  from  the  latter,  of  these  funds.  It  some 
times  also  happens  that,  instead  of  carrying  up  directly  the  case 
of  an  application  from  his  district  to  the  administrators  of  either 
of  these  funds,  he  carries  it  up  to  his  own  separate  session,  where 
it  is  considered ;  and,  if  admitted,  it  goes  through  them  to  one  or 
other  of  the  fountainheads,  along  with  all  the  cases  that  have 
been  similarly  approven,  and  is  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
whole  parochial  session  to  which  he  belongs.  The  separate 
sessions  thus  obtain  a  general  monthly  sum  for  their  poor  from 
the  higher  body  of  management,  to  which  they  are  subordinated  ; 
and  this  sum,  parcelled  out  among  the  different  members,  brings 
them  into  contact  with  their  respective  paupers,  who  call  on 
their  elder  for  the  relief  that  has  been  awarded  to  them. 

Now,  one  evil  consequence  of  thus  uniting  all  the  parishes  of 
a  town  under  the  authority  of  one  general  board,  is,  that  it 
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brings  out  to  greater  extensibility  the  whole  economy  of  pau 
perism,  and  throws  an  air  of  greater  magnificence  and  power 
over  its  administrations.  This  has  a  far  more  seducing  effect  on 
the  popular  imagination  than  is  generally  conceived.  The  busi 
ness  and  expenditure  of  five  thousand  a-year  for  the  whole  town, 
have  in  them  more  of  visible  circumstance  and  parade,  than 
would  the  separate  expenditures  of  as  many  hundreds  in  each  of 
its  ten  parishes.  Pauperism  would  become  less  noxious,  simply 
by  throwing  it  into  such  a  form  as  might  make  it  less  noticeable. 
For  that  relaxation  of  economy,  and  of  the  relative  duties,  which 
follows  in  the  train  of  pauperism,  is  not  in  the  proportion  of 
what  pauperism  yields,  but  of  what  it  is  expected  to  yield ;  and 
therefore  is  it  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  be  not  set  before 
the  eye  of  the  people  in  such  characters  of  promise  or  of  power, 
as  might  deceive  them  into  large  and  visionary  expectations. 
The  humble  doings  of  a  kirk-session  will  not  so  mislead  the 
families  from  dependence  on  their  own  natural  and  proper  capa 
bilities,  as  when  the  whole  pauperism  of  the  place  is  gathered 
into  one  reservoir,  and  made  to  blaze  on  the  public  view,  from 
the  lofty  apex  of  a  great  and  conspicuous  institution.  And  it 
were  well,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  and  restrain 
ing  the  sanguine  arithmetic  of  our  native  poor,  that  the  before 
undivided  pauperism  should  be  parcelled  out  into  smaller  and 
less  observable  jurisdictions  ;  but  this  would  also  have  the  happy 
effect  of  slackening  the  importation  of  poor  from  abroad.  It  is 
not  by  the  actual  produce  of  a  public  charity,  but  by  the  report 
and  the  semblance  of  it,  that  we  are  to  estimate  its  effect,  in 
drawing  to  its  neighbourhood  those  expectant  families,  who  are 
barely  able  to  subsist  during  the  period  that  is  required  to 
establish  a  legal  residence  and  claim  ;  thus,  bringing  the  most 
injurious  competition,  not  merely  on  the  charity  itself,  but  over 
stocking  the  market  with  labourers,  and  so  causing  a  hurtful 
depression  on  the  general  comfort  of  our  operative  population. 

But,  secondly :  the  more  wide  the  field  of  superintendence  is, 
the  greater  must  be  the  moral  distance  between  the  administra 
tors  of  the  charity  and  its  recipients.  A  separate  and  independ 
ent  agency  for  each  parish,  is  in  likelier  circumstances  for  a 
frequent  intercourse  and  acquaintanceship  with  the  people  of 
their  own  peculiar  charge,  than  are  the  members  and  office-bearers 
of  a  great  municipal  institution  for  the  poor  of  a  whole  city.  In 
the  proportion  that  such  a  management  is  generalized,  do  the 
opposite  parties  of  it  recede,  and  become  more  unknowing  and 
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more  unknown,  the  one  to  the  other.  The  dispensers  of  relief, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  and  multiplicity  of  applications,  and 
secretly  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  inability  to  discern 
aright  into  the  merit  and  necessity  of  each  of  them, — are  apt 
to  take  refuge  either  in  an  indiscriminate  facility,  which  will 
refuse  nothing,  or  in  an  indiscriminate  resistance,  which  will 
suffer  nothing  but  clamours  and  importunities  to  overbear  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claimants  for  relief,  whom  the 
minute  inquiries  of  a  parochial  agent  could  easily  have  re 
pressed,  or  his  mild  representations,  and,  perhaps,  friendly 
attentions,  could  easily  have  satisfied — they  feel  no  such  deli 
cacies  towards  the  members  of  a  stately  and  elevated  board, 
before  whom  they  have  preferred  their  stout  demand,  and  in 
safety  from  whose  prying  and  patient  inspection,  they  can  make 
the  hardy  asseveration  both  of  their  necessities  and  of  their 
rights.  No  power  of  scrutiny  or  of  guardianship  can  make  com 
pensation  for  this  disadvantage.  No  multiplication  whatever  of 
agents  and  office-bearers,  on  the  part  of  the  great  city  establish 
ment,  can  raise  the  barrier  of  such  an  effectual  vigilance  against 
unworthy  applications,  as  is  simply  provided  by  the  ecclesiastical 
police  of  a  parish,  whose  espionage  is  the  fruit  of  fair  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  families,  and  can  carry  no  jealousies  or  heart 
burnings  along  with  it.  The  sure  consequence  of  those  intimate 
and  repeated  minglings  which  take  place  between  the  people  of 
a  parish,  and  its  deacons  or  elders,  is,  that  a  growing  shame  on 
the  one  side  will  prevent  many  applications  which  would  else  have 
been  made,  and  that  a  growing  command  on  the  other,  over  all 
the  details  and  difficulties  of  humble  life,  will  lead  to  the  easy 
disposal  of  many  more  applications,  which  would  else  have  been 
acceded  to.  There  may,  in  fact,  be  such  a  close  approximation 
to  the  poor,  on  the  part  of  local  overseers,  as  will  bring  within 
their  view  those  natural  and  antecedent  capabilities  for  their  relief 
and  sustenance,  that  ought,  we  think,  to  have  superseded  the 
ministrations  of  pauperism  altogether.  By  urging  the  applicant 
to  spirit  and  strennousness  in  his  own  cause,  or  by  remonstrating 
with  those  of  his  own  kindred,  or  by  the  statement  of  his  caso  to 
neighbours,  or,  finally,  if  he  thought  it  worthy  of  such  an  exertion, 
by  interesting  a  wealthy  visitor  in  his  behalf — may  the  Christian 
friend  of  his  manageable  district,  easily  bring  down  a  sufficiency 
for  all  its  wants,  from  those  fountains  of  supply  which  were  long 
at  work  ere  pauperism  was  invented,  and  will  again  put  forth 
their  activity  after  pauperism  is  destroyed.  But  these  fountains 
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are  too  deep  and  internal  for  the  observation  of  legal  or  general 
overseers ;  nor  could  they  bring  them  to  act,  though  they  would, 
on  the  chaos  of  interminable  and  widely  scattered  applications 
that  come  before  them.  In  these  circumstances,  they  have  no 
other  resource  than  to  meet  them  legally,  which  is  tantamount, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  to  meeting  them  combatively, 
— and  then,  other  feelings  come  to  actuate  the  parties  than  those 
which  prompt,  on  the  one  side,  to  a  compassionate  dispensation, 
and  on  the  other  side,  to  a  humble  entreaty,  or  a  grateful  ac 
ceptance.  It  is  thus  that  a  ministration,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  sweetener  and  the  cement  of  society,  now  threatens  to 
explode  it  into  fragments :  and, — sure  result  of  every  additional 
expenditure  through  the  channels  of  an  artificial  pauperism, — 
do  we  behold  the  rich  more  desperate  of  doing  effectual  good, 
and  the  poor  more  dissatisfied  with  all  that  is  done  than  before. 

But  might  not  the  full  benefit  of  a  parochial  agency  be  com 
bined  with  the  general  superintendence  and  the  ample  revenue 
of  a  large  city  institution  ?  In  all  our  transition  parishes,  indeed, 
do  not  the  dispensers  of  the  public  charity  avail  themselves  of 
the  information,  and  often  act  on  the  express  certificates  of  the 
elders?  Was  not  the  Town  Hospital  of  Glasgow,  whence  all 
the  money  raised  by  assessment  is  distributed,  in  the  habit  of 
being  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  those  very  men  to  whom 
we  ascribe  such  facilities  for  the  right  treatment  of  all  the  cases 
that  might  offer  from  among  the  families?  Ere  they  found 
their  way  to  the  general  body  of  management,  they  had  to  pass 
through  the  local  or  ecclesiastical  agents  of  their  respective 
parishes.  And  the  same  of  the  General  Session  in  Glasgow, 
which  was  more  an  exchequer  than  anything  else,  whence  money 
was  sent  out  for  the  supply  of  the  separate  sessions,  which,  mean 
while,  were  at  liberty,  both  by  their  individual  members  and  in 
their  meetings,  to  treat  with  their  applicants  just  as  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  been  thoroughly  independent  of  each 
other.  Admitting  the  first  objection  to  this  complex  economy  to 
be  valid,  it  is  not  in  general  seen  how  the  second  is  equally  so ; 
as  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  different  cases  may  still 
lie  with  the  different  sessions,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  if 
each  session  had  been  left  to  square  its  own  expenditure  with  its 
own  separate  and  peculiar  resources. 

It  is  of  importance  plainly  and  fully  to  meet  these  questions, 
for  they  apply  to  the  actual  state  of  pauperism  in  nearly  all  the 
large  towns  of  Scotland.  There  is  either  a  general  fund  made 
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up  of  what  is  levied  by  assessment,  and  what  is  collected  at  the 
church-doors,  placed  under  one  management ;  or  these  funds  are 
kept  distinct  the  one  from  the  other,  and  placed  under  two 
separate  managements,  both  of  which  are  alike,  however,  in  that 
they  have  the  same  range  of  superintendence  over  all  the 
families  of  all  the  parishes.  The  town  hospital  of  Glasgow  is 
a  reservoir  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  assessment,  and  out  of 
which  the  supplies  were  made  to  emanate,  alike,  on  the  cases  of 
pauperism  which  they  admitted  to  relief  from  the  town  at  large. 
And  the  General  Session,  till  lately,  was  the  reservoir  for  all  the 
weekly  collections  that  were  received  throughout  the  different 
churches, — which  were  thrown  into  one  fund,  aud  brought  under 
the  disposal  of  this  body,  and  then  distributed  at  their  judgment, 
not  among  the  individual  poor,  but  among  the  separate  sessions 
— and  to  these  sessions  belonged  the  immediate  cognizance  of  all 
the  cases  that  were  relieved  from  this  source  in  their  respective 
parishes.  Now  the  question  is,  what  will  be  gained  by  the  re 
duction  of  this  general  management  into  local  and  completely 
independent  managements?  The  good  of  this  change  would  be 
obvious  enough,  if  the  General  Session  had  been  charged  with 
the  examination  of  all  the  particular  cases  of  pauperism,  and  now 
devolved  this  work  on  the  separate  sessions  of  the  separate 
parishes.  But  this,  in  fact,  was  the  very  business  of  the  paro 
chial  sessions  under  the  old  system.  And  the  General  Session 
was  little  more  than  a  depository  where  the  collections  were  all 
lodged,  and  out  of  which  they  were  again  issued  to  the  parochial 
sessions,  after  due  regard  being  had  to  the  comparative  neces 
sities  of  each  of  them.  By  the  change  in  question,  each  session 
is  permitted  to  retain  its  own  collections,  and  to  make  its  own 
uncontrolled  disbursements  out  of  them.  How  does  this,  it  may 
be  asked,  improve  the  administration  ?  It  vests  no  new  facilities 
of  examination  over  the  cases  of  particular  applicants — for  this 
is  what  each  session  and  each  elder  of  that  session  could  have 
carried  to  as  great  a  degree  of  strictness,  and  could  have  con 
ducted  as  advantageously  under  the  full  influence  of  all  their  pre 
vious  acquaintanceship  among  their  people,  before  the  change, 
as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  after  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  objection  against  the  system  of  a 
general  superintendence  over  the  pauperism  of  all  the  parishes, 
and  of  a  general  fund,  out  of  which  each  shall  draw  for  its  own 
expenditure.  We  have  already,  in  our  first  objection,  spoken  to 
the  mischievous  effect  which  an  economy  so  big  and  so  imposing 
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had  upon  the  expectants  of  charity ;  and  we  have  now  to  state 
its  mischievous  effect  on  the  administrators  of  charity.  The 
imagination  of  a  mighty  and  inexhaustible  fund  is  not  more  sure 
to  excite  the  appetite,  and  so  to  relax  the  frugal  and  providential 
habits  of  its  receivers,  than  it  is  sure  to  relax  the  vigilance  of  its 
dispensers.  To  leave  to  each  session  the  right  of  sitting  in 
judgment  over  the  cases  of  its  own  parochial  applicants,  after 
having  wrested  from  it  its  own  peculiar  revenue,  and  then  to  deal 
forth  upon  it  from  a  joint  stock  such  supplies  of  money  as  it 
may  require  for  its  expenditure,  is  the  most  likely  arrangement 
that  could  have  been  devised  for  establishing  in  each  parish  a 
most  lax,  and  careless,  and  improvident  administration.  For 
first,  it  slackens  the  interest  which  each  session  would  otherwise 
have  taken  in  the  amount  of  its  own  income.  It  will  care  far 
less  for  the  prosperity  of  an  income  which  is  sent  upwards  to  a 
General  Session,  and  there  merges  into  a  common  fund  for  be 
hoof  of  the  whole  city,  than  it  would  have  cared  had  the  income 
remained  its  own,  and  been  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  behoof  of 
its  own  peculiar  territory.  There  will  be  no  such  pains  to  stimu 
late  the  weekly  collection  of  any  one  parish,  on  the  part  of  its  min 
isters  and  elders,  when  the  good  of  it  is  in  a  great  measure  unfelt 
or  lost  sight  of,  by  its  being  buried  in  the  common  fund  of  ten 
parishes,  and  reflected  back  upon  themselves  only  in  a  small  frac 
tion  of  income,  which  they  partake  along  with  the  rest  at  the 
monthly  distribution — as  when  the  whole  is  lodged  in  their  own 
depository,  and  entered  upon  their  own  books,  and  applied  to 
their  own  distinct  and  independent  purposes.  But  secondly, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance  still,  the  complex  and  general 
system  complained  of,  slackens  the  interest  which  each  session 
would  otherwise  have  taken  in  the  strenuousness  of  its  own 
management,  and  the  strict  economy  of  its  own  expenditure.  If 
we  wish  to  see,  in  the  business  of  a  kirk-session,  somewhat  of 
the  same  alertness  and  quicksightedness,  and  patient  attention, 
wherewith  an  individual  in  private  life  looks  after  the  business 
of  his  private  affairs,  we  must  throw  it  upon  its  own  resources, 
and  so  leave  it  to  square  its  own  outgoings  by  its  own  in 
comings.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  any  one  corporation 
can  be  so  tender  of  the  funds  of  another  as  it  would  be  of  its 
own — nor  is  there  a  more  effectual  method  of  encouraging,  in 
one  set  of  administrators,  a  facility  in  the  admission  of  new  cases, 
than  to  place  with  another  set  of  administrators  the  fund  for 
supplying  them.  Under  the  local  and  independent  system  of 
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pauperism  in  a  great  town,  the  competition  among  the  parishes 
would  be,  which  shall  best  square  its  own  separate  expenditure 
by  its  own  separate  resources.  Under  the  general  system  the 
competition  is  in  the  opposite  way — which  shall  draw  most  from 
the  common  stock,  for  enabling  it  smoothly  to  get  over  the  ex 
penses  of  its  own  smooth  and  indolent  management.  The  effect 
is  unavoidable.  A  kirk-session  will  be  at  no  pains  to  augment 
that  local  revenue  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  appropriate— and 
it  will  be  at  as  little  pains  to  husband  that  general  revenue 
in  which  it  has  only  a  small  fractional  concern,  and  out  of 
which,  also,  its  allowances  are  drawn.  It  is  thus  that  languor, 
and  listlessness,  and  easy  indifference,  will  characterize  all  those 
separate  managements,  under  which  the  new  cases  that  are  ad 
mitted  in  the  first  instance,  will  pour  every  month,  with  most 
pernicious  facility,  into  the  domain  of  pauperism  ;  and  against 
this  the  scrutinies  of  every  year  that  take  place  under  the  gen 
eral  management,  will  be  found  to  raise  a  most  vain  and  impo 
tent  barrier. 

Such  a  constitution  for  ten  parishes,  has  the  like  pernicious 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  their  pauperism,  as  it  would  have,  if 
adopted  by  ten  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  their  ordinary 
business.  It  is  conceivable  that  each  might  be  left,  all  the  year 
round,  to  the  details  both  of  his  own  separate  counting-house, 
and  of  his  own  family  expenditure — only  that  he  had  to  throw 
all  his  profits  into  a  common  stock,  and  to  draw  therefrom  such 
sums  as  he  required  for  the  maintenance  of  his  establishment. 
It  must  be  quite  obvious  how  much  an  arrangement  of  this  sort, 
would  slacken  both  the  labours  of  the  counting-house  and  the 
economics  of  the  family — and  that  no  yearly  review  by  a  com 
mittee  of  the  whole  number  could  prevent  such  an  effect.  Not 
one  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  so  careful  and  industri 
ous  in  trade,  when,  instead  of  realizing  his  own  individual  gains, 
he  was  only  to  share  them  with  others,  over  whose  operations  in 
the  meantime  he  had  little  or  no  control.  And  neither  could  we 
feel  so  secure  of  his  frugality  at  home,  when,  instead  of  drawing 
from  his  own  peculiar  repositories,  he  drew  from  the  treasury  of 
a  general  concern.  The  competition  between  individuals  so 
unwisely  assorted  together  would  be,  who  should  labour  least  in 
the  duties,  and  who  should  spend  most  of  the  produce  of  this 
ill-devised  scheme  of  partnership.  But  ill-devised  as  it  would 
be,  it  just  exemplifies  the  system  of  a  General  Session  for  the 
whole  town,  with  the  sessions  of  the  various  parishes  subordin- 
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ated  to  its  control.  It  is  by  the  resolution  of  this  complex 
mechanism  into  its  separate  parts — it  is  by  isolating  and  indivi 
dualizing  each  of  the  parishes — it  is  by  vesting  it  with  a  sove 
reignty  over  its  own  income,  and  leaving  it  to  the  burden  of  its 
own  expenditure — that  you  give  an  impulse  to  each  kirk- 
session  similar  to  that  which  presides  over  the  economy  of 
private  life,  where  each  man  appropriates  his  own  gains,  and 
pays  his  own  charges  ;  and  where,  in  consequence  of  so  doing, 
he  is  both  far  more  diligent  in  his  professional  calling,  and  far 
more  frugal  in  his  household  and  personal  expenses,  than  he 
would  have  been  under  such  an  artificial  combination  as  we  are 
now  attempting  to  expose. 

Our  desire  that  the  general  system  of  management  for  the 
poor  shall  be  superseded  by  the  independent  local  system,  is  not 
so  much  founded  on  the  impulse  it  would  give  towards  the  aug 
mentation  of  the  revenue  in  each  parish,  as  on  the  vigilance  and 
care  that  it  would  be  sure  to  introduce  into  the  administration 
of  that  revenue.  It  would  work  both  of  these  effects  ;  but  we 
would  be  disguising  our  own  views  of  the  truth  and  philosophy 
of  this  whole  subject,  did  we  rate  the  former  of  these  effects  as 
of  any  importance  at  all,  when  compared  with  the  latter  of  them. 
We  affirm  that  a  great  revenue  for  public  charity  is  not  called 
for  in  any  parish  ;  but  if  public  charity,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
is  to  be  perpetuated  amongst  us,  all  we  hold  necessary  is,  that 
it  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  men  who  shall  feel  them 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  being  prudent,  and  considerate,  and 
wary,  in  the  dispensation  of  it.  It  is  because  the  general  sys 
tem  releases  them  from  this  feeling,  and  the  local  or  parochial 
system  brings  it  forth  again  into  practical  operation,  that  we  are 
so  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  the  one,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
other  in  its  place  :  and  let  the  income  be  what  it  may,  we  have 
no  fear,  under  this  improved  management,  of  each  distinct  popu 
lation  being  upheld  on  their  own  capabilities,  in  greater  comfort 
and  independence  than  before,  and  that  too  in  the  very  poorest 
of  the  parishes. 

And  it  is  not  by  leaving  the  poor  to  a  greater  weight  of  en 
durance  that  such  an  effect  is  anticipated.  By  shutting  up  the 
modern  avenue  to  relief,  they  are  simply  conducted  to  those  good 
old  ways  from  which,  for  a  season,  they  have  been  allured  ;  but 
which,  so  long  as  the  nature  of  humanity  remains  unaltered,  they 
will  still  find,  in  every  way,  as  open  and  as  abundant  of  kindly 
and  refreshing  pasture  as  before.  The  closing  of  that  artificial 
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source,  out  of  which  the  supplies  of  indigence  have  emanated  for 
years,  would  be  sensibly  felt  in  any  parish,  were  it  not  instan 
taneously  followed  up  by  a  reaction  on  the  natural  sources;  and 
did  not  the  withdrawment  of  what  wont  to  flow  upon  them  from 
one  quarter,  find  an  immediate  compensation  from  other  quarters, 
which  were  in  danger  of  becoming  obsolete  by  the  unnatural  direc 
tion  that  has  long  been  impressed  on  the  ministrations  of  charity. 
The  truth  'is,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  parish  in  Scotland  so 
far  gone  in  pauperism,  but  that  all  which  it  yet  yields  could  be 
safely  withheld  from  the  population  ;  and  a  slight  addition  to 
their  industry,  and  thrift,  and  relative  duty,  and  neighbourly 
kindness,  would  greatly  more  than  overbalance  any  imaginary 
loss  which  it  might  be  feared  would  be  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
humanity.  To  all  sense  there  would  be  as  little,  and  in  positive 
reality  there  would  be  less  of  unrelieved  want  under  the  reformed 
order  of  things  than  before  it — and  the  whole  amount  of  the 
change  were  a  population  somewhat  more  exempted  from  dis 
tress,  and  somewhat  more  prosperous  in  its  general  economics, 
with  the  mighty  advantage  of  a  more  heathful  moral  regimen, 
from  the  impulse  and  free  play  that  had  been  restored  to  the 
sobrieties  and  the  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

But  this  need  not  remain  a  mere  theoretical  anticipation — 
nor  will  it  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  it  is  announced 
in  the  oracular  phraseology  of  one,  who  may  be  rendering  to  the 
picture  of  his  own  sanguine  imagination,  that  homage  which  is 
only  due  to  truth,  in  one  of  her  living  fulfilments,  or  in  one 
of  her  actual  exhibitions.  This  matter  admits  of  being  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  the  demand  of  all  practical  men 
is  for  facts,  rather  than  for  principles.  And  yet,  in  affirming 
principles,  one  may  be  only  affirming  such  truths  as  are  strictly 
experimental.  The  urgency  of  the  law  of  self-preservation  is  an 
experimental  truth  ;  and  the  certainty  wherewith  this  law  will 
operate  to  the  revival  of  a  certain  measure  of  economy,  on  the 
removal  of  those  temptations  which  had  served  to  relax  it,  is  an 
other  ;  and  the  great  strength  of  relative  attachments  is  another  ; 
and  the  dread  of  all  that  disgrace  which  would  be  incurred 
by  the  unnatural  abandonment  of  those  parents  or  kindred,  to 
whom  pauperism  no  longer  holds  out  an  asylum,  is  another; 
and  the  force  of  mutual  sympathy  among  neighbours  is  another ; 
and  the  greater  alacrity  of  that  spontaneous  kindness  which  is 
felt  by  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  when  the  irritation  of  legal 
claims,  and  legal  exactions,  does  not  extinguish  it,  is  another  : 
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And,  on  the  strength  of  all  these  known  and  oft- ascertained 
principles  of  our  nature,  may  it  be  not  rashly  conjectured,  but 
most  rationally  inferred,  that  when  pauperism  is  swept  away  there 
will  be  a  breaking  forth  of  relief  upon  the  destitute,  from  cer 
tain  other  outlets  which  pauperism  had  stopt,  or,  at  least,  the  effu 
sion  of  which  pauperism  had  stinted  ?  Still,  however,  it  were  far 
more  satisfactory  that  the  thing  be  tried,  than  that  the  thing  be 
argued  ;  and  of  vastly  greater  authority  than  any  speculation 
however  ingenious,  upon  universal  principles  of  our  nature  how; 
ever  sound,  would  we  hold  the  specific  result  of  any  experiment 
that  may  have  been  made  on  a  specific  territory. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  feel  disposed  to  estimate  at  so 
high  a  value  the  experience  of  Glasgow ;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  given  space  on  the  whole  domain  at  least  of  Scottish  pau 
perism,  where  a  touchstone  so  delicate  and  decisive  of  the  ques 
tion  could  possibly  be  applied — and  we  are  most  confidently  per 
suaded,  that  if  the  progress  of  this  city  towards  the  English 
system  could  possibly  be  arrested,  then  it  may  also  be  arrested 
with  equal  or  greater  facility  in  any  parish  of  Scotland — judging 
that  to  be  indeed  an  experimentum  cruets  which  is  made  with 
such  materials  as  an  exclusively  manufacturing  population,  and 
at  such  a  time  too  as  that  of  the  greatest  adversity  which  the 
trade  of  the  place  had  ever  to  sustain  in  the  history  of  its  many 
fluctuations.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  short  general 
account  of  the  method  in  which  its  pauperism  wont  to  be  adminis 
tered. 

Each  parish  is  divided  into  districts  called  proportions,  over 
which  an  elder  is  appointed  ;  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  from 
the  people  belonging  to  it,  and  who  are  induced  to  become 
paupers,  their  first  applications  for  public  relief.  The  fund  which 
principally  arises  from  the  free-will  offerings  that  are' collected 
weekly  at  the  church-doors  of  the  different  parishes,  is  kept  dis 
tinct  from  the  fund  that  arises  out  of  the  legal  assessments ;  so 
that,  when  any  application  was  made  to  the  elder  from  his  dis 
trict,  he  had  to  judge  whether  the  case  was  of  so  light  a  nature, 
as  that  it  could  be  met  and  provided  for  out  of  the  first  and 
smallest  of  these  funds  ;  or  whether  it  was  a  case  of  such  magni 
tude  as  justified  the  immediate  transmission  of  ii  to  the  admini 
stration  of  the  second  fund.  It  so  happens  that,  excepting  on 
rare  occasions,  the  primary  applications  for  relief  are  brought 
upon  the  fund  raised  by  collections,  and  therefore  come,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  kirk- 
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session  of  that  parish  out  of  which  the  applications  have  arisen. 
So  that  generally,  at  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  a  pauper,  he 
stands  connected  with  the  kirk- session  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
is  enrolled  as  one  of  their  paupers,  at  the  monthly  allowance  of 
from  two  to  five  shillings. 

It  is  here,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  the  different  kirk- 
sessions  did  not  retain  their  own  proper  collections  for  a  fund 
out  of  which  they  might  issue  their  own  proper  disbursements  ; 
but  that  all  the  collections  were  thrown  into  one  mass,  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  body  of  administrators,  named  the  GENERAL 
SESSION,  and  made  up  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  separate 
sessions  of  the  city.  From  this  reservoir,  thus  fed  by  weekly 
parochial  contributors,  there  issued  back  again  such  monthly 
supplies  upon  each  subordinate  session,  as  the  General  Session 
judged  to  be  requisite,  on  such  regard  being  had,  as  they  were 
disposed  to  give  to  the  number  and  necessities  of  those  poor  that 
were  actually  on  the  roll  of  each  parish.  So  that,  in  as  far  as 
the  administration  of  the  voluntary  fund  for  charity  was  con 
cerned,  it  was  conducted  according  to  a  system  that  had  all  the 
vices  which  we  have  already  tried  to  enumerate,  and  the  mis 
chief  of  which  was  scarcely  alleviated,  by  the  occasional  scru 
tinies  that  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Session, 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  reducing  the  rolls  of  all  that 
pauperism  which  lay  within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction. 

But  we  have  already  stated,  that  even  in  the  first  instance, 
some  cases  occurred  of  more  aggravated  necessity  and  distress, 
than  a  kirk-session  felt  itself  able  for,  or  would  venture  to  un 
dertake.  These  were  transmitted  direct  to  the  TOWN  HOSPITAL, 
a  body  vested  with  the  administration  of  the  compulsory  fund, 
raised  by  legal  assessment,  throughout  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  that  revenue  which  is  gathered  at  the  church- 
door,  and  which,  with  a  few  trifling  additions  from  other  sources, 
constitutes  the  sole  public  aliment  of  the  poor,  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  Scottish  parishes.  There  were  only,  however, 
a  small  number  who  found  their  way  to  the  Town  Hospital, 
without  taking  their  middle  passage  to  it  by  the  kirk-session ; 
so  that  the  main  host  of  that  pauperism  whicli  made  good  its 
entry  on  the  compulsory  fund,  came  not  directly  and  at  once 
from  the  population,  but  through  those  parochial  bodies  of  ad 
ministration  for  the  voluntary  fund,  whose  cases,  as  they  either 
multiplied  in  number,  or  became  more  aggravated  in  kind,  were 
transferred  from  their  own  rolls  to  those  of  this  other  institution. 
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This  transference  took  place  when  the  largest  sum  awarded  by 
the  session  was  deemed  not  sufficient  for  the  pauper,  who,  as  he 
became  older,  and  more  necessitous,  was  recommended  for  ad 
mittance  on  their  ampler  fund,  to  the  weekly  committee  of  the 
Town  Hospital.  So  that  each  session  might  have  been  re 
garded  as  having  two  doors — one  of  them  a  door  of  admittance 
from  the  population  who  stand  at  the  margin  of  pauperism ;  and 
another  of  them,  a  door  of  egress  to  the  Town  Hospital,  through 
which  the  occupiers  of  the  outer-court  made  their  way  to  the 
inner  temple.  The  sessions,  in  fact,  were  the  feeders  or  con 
ductors  by  which  the  Town  Hospital  received  its  pauperism,  that 
after  lingering  a  while  on  this  path  of  conveyance,  was  impelled 
onward  to  the  farther  extremity,  and  was  at  length  thrust  into 
the  bosom  of  the  wealthier  institution,  by  the  pressure  that  con 
stantly  accumulated  behind  it. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  how  much  this  economy  of  things 
tended  to  relax  still  more  all  the  sessional  administrations  of  the 
city  ;  and  with  what  facility  the  stream  of  pauperism  would  be 
admitted  at  the  one  end,  where  so  ready  and  abundant  a  discharge 
was  provided  for  it  at  the  other.  We  know  not  how  it  was  pos 
sible  to  devise  a  more  likely  arrangement  for  lulling  the  vigil 
ance  of  those  who  stood  at  the  outposts  of  pauperism — and  that, 
too,  at  a  point  where  their  firm  and  strenuous  guardianship  was 
of  greatest  importance  ;  even  at  the  point  where  the  first  demon 
strations  towards  public  charity  were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  where  their  incipient  tendencies  to  this  new  state,  if 
judiciously,  while  tenderly  dealt  with,  might  have  been  so  easily 
repressed.  To  station  one  body  of  men  at  the  entrance  of 
pauperism,  and  burden  them  only  with  the  lighter  expenses  of  its 
outset,  from  which  they  have  the  sure  prospect  of  being  relieved 
by  another  body  of  men,  who  stand  charged  both  with  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  its  full  and  finished  maturity — there  could 
scarcely  have  been  set  a-goirig  a  more  mischievous  process  of 
acceleration  towards  all  the  miseries  and  corruptions  which  are 
attendant  on  the  overgrown  charity  of  England.  In  some  recent 
years,  the  pauperism  of  Glasgow  has  about  trebled  the  amount 
of  what  it  stood  at  in  1803. 

The  great  thing  wanted,  in  these  circumstances,  was  to  make 
full  restitution  to  a  kirk-session  of  those  elements  which  are  in 
dispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  every  other  management,  and 
both  to  the  spirit  and  success  wherewith  it  is  conducted — to 
assign  to  it  an  undivided  task,  and  furnish  it  with  independent 
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means  for  its  thorough  accomplishment — to  throw  upon  it  the 
whole  responsibility  of  acquitting  itself  of  its  own  proper  business 
on  the  strength  of  its  own  proper  resources — and,  for  this  purpose, 
to  cut  it  off  by  a  conclusive  act  of  separation,  from  all  those  bodies 
a  connexion  with  which  had  made  it  alike  indifferent  either  to 
the  matter  of  its  own  revenue,  which  it  felt  no  interest  to  aug 
ment,  or  to  the  matter  of  its  own  expenditure,  which  it  felt  no 
interest  to  economize.  To  disjoin  it  from  the  Town  Hospital, 
all  that  seemed  necessary  was  to  shut  the  door  of  egress,  by 
which  its  pauperism  had  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  vent  to 
that  institution,  and  to  make  the  door  of  ingress  from  the  gene 
ral  population  the  only  place  of  public  repair,  not  merely  for  the 
lighter,  but  for  the  more  urgent  and  aggravated  cases  of  distress 
that  occurred  among  its  families.  To  disjoin  it  from  the  General 
Session,  all  that  seemed  necessary  was  a  permission  to  it  from 
that  body,  to  retain  its  own  proper  collections,  and  to  have  one 
unmixed  and  unfettered  control  over  the  distribution  of  them. 
It  appeared  likely  that  in  this  way  a  healthful  impulse  might  be 
given  both  to  the  congregation  who  furnished  the  sessional 
revenue,  and  to  the  agency  who  expended  it — that  the  latter 
more  particularly,  thrown  upon  their  own  means,  and  their  own 
management,  would  have  the  greatest  possible  excitement  for 
suiting  the  one  to  the  other — that  in  this  way  the  initial  move 
ments  towards  pauperism  would  meet  with  the  requisite  vigilance, 
and  have  to  undergo  the  most  strict  and  attentive  examinations. 
And  though  this  might  seem  to  lay  a  great  additional  burden 
of  superintendence  on  each  session,  yet  was  there  reason  to  be 
lieve,  that  under  such  a  system  the  labour  of  management  would 
eventually  be  reduced  with  them  all ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the 
pains  bestowed  on  each  new  application,  was  it  hoped,  that  the 
number  of  them  would  be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  very  know 
ledge,  on  the  part  of  the  population,  of  the  now  more  searching 
ordeal  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  There  would  besides  be 
a  mighty  alleviation  to  the  fatigues  of  office,  by  the  very  simpli 
fication  of  its  attentions  and  duties;  and  by  the  release  that 
would  ensue  from  the  attendance  which  was  required  of  each 
elder  on  those  more  general  bodies,  wherewith  his  own  parochial 
session  was  joined  and  complicated,  into  a  most  unwieldy  system 
of  operations.  It  had  really  all  the  feeling  of  emancipation,  to 
break  loose  from  the  control,  and  the  controversy,  and  the  inex 
tricable  confusion,  which  attached  to  such  a  piece  of  ponderous 
and  overgrown  mechanism,  to  retire  from  it  into  one's  own  snug 
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and  separate  corner,  whereon  he  could  draw  near  to  the  subjects 
of  his  own  petty  administration,  and  bestow  upon  them  an  atten 
tion  and  a  care,  from  which  he  was  no  longer  distracted  by  those 
generalities  that  had  before  bewildered  him — to  have  the  de 
gradation  incurred  by  the  abridgment  of  that  territory  on  which 
the  minister  and  his  elders  shared  in  authority  and  importance 
with  the  great  city  corporation,  most  amply  made  up  by  the 
charm  of  that  newly-felt  liberty,  wherewith  they  might  now 
preside  over  all  the  details  of  their  own  little  concern,  and  wield 
an  unfettered  sovereignty  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  limited 
but  now  thoroughly  independent  jurisdiction. 

But  we  ought  not  to  animadvert  on  the  errors  of  an  old  sys 
tem,  without  remarking  how  very  little  the  fault  of  them,  or 
the  absurdity  of  them,  are  chargeable  on  any  living  individuals. 
The  General  session  of  Glasgow,  like  the  similar  bodies  of 
management  for  the  poor  in  other  great  towns,  was  originally 
the  parochial  Session  of  its  one  parish,  and  was  simply  continued 
in  the  existence  of  its  authority  after  the  division  and  multipli 
cation  of  parishes.  It  did  not  originate  in  any  scheme  of  com 
bination,  and  is  more  the  vestige  of  a  former  state  of  things 
than  a  recent  economy  that  has  been  framed  and  adapted  to  our 
actual  circumstances.  Its  utter  unsuitableness  to  another  state 
of  things  than  that  which  obtained  at  the  time  of  its  institution, 
bears  in  it  no  reflection  upon  the  sagacity  either  of  our  present 
or  any  former  race  of  public  administrators.  The  mal-adjust- 
ment  that  there  is  between  an  old  institution  arid  a  new  state, 
is  the  fruit  not  of  mismanagement  but  of  history,  the  events  of 
which  no  wisdom  could  have  foreseen,  and  no  authority  could  or 
ought  to  have  counteracted.  That  should  not  be  branded  as  an 
ill-devised  scheme,  which  may  at  the  first  have  been  founded  in 
wisdom ;  and  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  times, 
not  by  the  folly,  but  merely  by  the  vis  inertiw,  of  succeeding 
generations.  In  the  conduct  of  the  public  men  of  Glasgow  re 
specting  its  pauperism,  there  is  no  room  for  criticism,  but  much 
for  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  mighty  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  every  civic  reformation,  is  the  adhesiveness  of  our  civic  rulers 
to  that  trodden  walk  of  officiality,  on  which,  as  if  by  the  force 
and  certainty  of  mechanism,  they  feel  a  most  obstinate  tendency 
to  persevere — and  there  is  no  disturbance  more  painful,  no  dread 
more  sore  and  sensitive,  than  that  which  is  excited  in  their  bosoms 
by  schemes  and  systems  of  innovation.  An.d  therefore  was  it 
the  more  fortunate,  that  with  a  management  full  of  incoherence, 
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iind  ready  to  sink  under  the  load  of  its  own  unwieldiness,  there 
should  at  the  same  time  have  been  such  an  unexampled  largeness 
and  liberality  of  spirit  among  its  administrators,  and  an  openness 
to  the  lights  of  generalization,  that  is  rarely  to  be  met,  associ 
ated  with  the  detail  and  the  tenacious  habit  of  practitioners. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  old  constitu 
tion  of  pauperism  in  Glasgow,  had  it  not  exemplified  the  most 
essential  vices  which  still  attach  to  almost  all  the  great  towns  of 
Scotland.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  town,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  parish,  where  there  is  an  independent  fund,  and 
an  independent  management  for  each  of  the  parishes.  They 
are  generally  implicated,  though  in  various  ways,  the  one  with 
the  other ;  and  there  are  even  instances,  where,  instead  of  being 
landed  unawares  into  such  an  arrangement,  by  the  increase  and 
multiplication  of  parishes,  the  merging  of  the  separate  and 
local  jurisdictions  into  one  comprehensive  of  them  all,  has  been 
deliberately  entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater 
weight  and  efficiency  to  the  administration.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  wisdom  and  the  vigilance  and  the  strenuousness  would 
have  been  augmented,  by  this  extension  and  complication  of  the 
mechanism.  But  this  at  least  is  one  department  of  human  ex 
perience,  where  the  maxim  has  been  found  not  to  apply,  that  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.  We  have  already, 
however,  sufficiently  expounded  our  reasons  for  thinking,  that, 
in  every  instance,  this  process  of  generalization  ought  to  be  re 
traced  ;  that  both  an  independent  revenue  and  an  independent 
control  should  be  restored  to  each  of  the  parishes.  And,  we  are 
most  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  with  no  other  revenue  than  that 
which  is  obtained  by  weekly  collections  at  the  church  doors, 
and  no  other  superintendence  than  that  which  may  be  severally 
and  distinctly  exercised  by  each  of  the  kirk-sessioris,  it  were  a 
most  practicable  achievement  to  bring  the  whole  pauperism  of 
our  large  towns  under  a  most  strictly  parochial  economy  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  ;  and  thus  to  re-establish,  even  in  those 
places  which  are  most  deeply  and  virulently  affected  by  the  ex 
ample  of  our  sister  country,  the  old  gratuitous  system  of  public 
charity,  which  obtained  at  one  time  universally  in  Scotland. 

And,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  withdraw,  or  in 
any  way  to  meddle  with  the  allowance  of  any  existing  pauper. 
He  may  be  upheld  in  his  present  aliment ;  and  that,  too,  under 
the  present  economy,  which  may  be  allowed  to  subsist  in  all  its 
wonted  relationships  to  the  pauperism  that  is  already  framed, 
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until  that  pauperism  shall  be  swept  away  by  death.  Should,  for 
example,  so  many  of  the  poor  have  been  admitted  on  the  fund 
raised  by  assessment,  and  placed  under  a  peculiar  administration 
of  its  own,  as  in  Glasgow — these  poor  may  be  left  untouched, 
and  suffered  to  receive  of  that  fund  just  as  before.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  no  new  cases  be  henceforth  admitted  upou  it,  in 
order,  by  the  dying  away  of  the  old  cases,  to  operate  a  sure 
though  gradual  relief  on  this  compulsory  provision,  which  thus, 
in  a  few  years,  might  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Mean 
while,  each  parish  should  be  left  to  its  own  treatment  of  its  own 
new  applicants,  and  that,  on  its  own  proper  resources ;  or  if,  in 
stead  of  a  fund  by  assessment  vested  in  a  separate  body  of 
management,  this  and  other  charitable  funds  are  united  into  one, 
and  brought  under  the  control  and  cognizance  of  one  court,  as  a 
General  Session,  or  a  body  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  corporations  of  the  place, — there  were  still  a  way  of 
meeting,  by  a  temporary  arrangement,  all  who  are  already 
taken  on  as  paupers,  so  as  that  they  shall  be  alimented  as  for 
merly  ;  while  each  parish,  released  from  all  foreign  jurisdiction, 
could  give  its  unfettered  care  and  attention  to  the  new  applica 
tions.  Thus,  the  united  fund  that  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
city,  will  of  course  send  forth  its  largest  proportions  to  the 
poorest  parishes.  And  the  sum  presently  expended  on  the 
pauperism  of  such  a  parish,  may  very  greatly  exceed  the  sum 
collected  at  its  church  doors.  Now,  the  way  to  accommodate 
this  matter  were  for  the  managers  of  the  united  fund  to  allocate 
to  that  parish  as  many  of  its  poor  as  were  equivalent  to  its  col 
lections — and  after  they  had  resigned  these  poor,  and  the  collec 
tions  along  with  them,  they  would  find  themselves  just  as  able 
as  before,  with  their  remaining  fund,  for  the  remaining  poor  that 
were  still  left  upon  their  hands,  of  whom,  however,  by  the  ope 
ration  of  death,  they  would  speedily  be  relieved  altogether. 
Again,  it  is  conceivable  of  one  of  the  richer  parishes,  that  the 
expense  of  its  poor  may  fall  short  of  its  collections,  in  which 
case  the  managers  of  the  united  fund  might  retain  as  much  of 
the  surplus  as  would  enable  them  to  aliment  that  excess  of  poor 
which  had  been  devolved  upon  them  from  the  poorer  parishes. 
As  these  poor  die,  however,  there  will  always  less  of  this  surplus 
be  required,  which,  when  disengaged,  ought  to  remain  with  the 
richer  parish  from  which  it  had  emanated.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  a  tendency  and  a  temptation  here  to  connect  the  rich  parish 
permanently  with  the  poor  one — to  keep  up  a  stream  of  com- 
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munication  between  the  wealth  that  is  in  the  one,  and  the 
necessities  which  are  conceived  to  be  in  the  other.  And  for  this 
purpose,  there  must  be  kept  up  an  organ  of  transmission  or 
court,  to  direct  and  sit  in  judgment  over  this  generalizing  and 
equalizing  process ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  superintendence  still 
over  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  city.  There  is  no  obstacle,  in 
the  way  of  reformation,  which  we  more  dread  than  the  imagi 
nation  that  there  is  of  a  justice  and  an  expediency  in  taxing 
the  wealthier  departments  of  the  town  for  the  pauperism  of  the 
whole — or,  which  is  tantamount  to  this,  in  drawing  the  excess 
of  the  larger  collections  to  those  parishes,  where  the  demand  for 
relief  is  more  urgent,  and  the  collections  smaller.  This  may  be 
necessary  till  the  whole  of  that  existing  pauperism,  which  has 
been  accumulated  under  the  present  system  shall  be  seen  to  its 
termination.  But,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  shall 
be  perpetuated  after  this.  There  is  not  a  district  of  the  town, 
however  poor,  the  economy  of  which  will  not  be  more  prosperous 
in  all  the  branches  of  it,  by  having  all  its  public  charity  placed 
under  an'internal  management  of  its  own,  and  thrown  upon  the 
resources  which  are  inherent  to  itself,  than  by  having  its  ses 
sional  revenue  fed  and  amplified  from  a  foreign  quarter.  This 
is  a  system  which  ought  to  expire  with  the  expiration  of  all  the 
cases  that  have  been  admitted  under  it ;  for,  if  upheld  or  revived 
in  any  shape  whatever,  it  will  re-land  the  parishes  in  all  the 
evils  of  a  lax  administration  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  a 
rapacious  expectancy  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This  is  a 
matter  which  can  easily  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience. 
Let  the  poorest  city  parish  in  Scotland  be  taken  up  as  it  at  pre 
sent  stands — let  its  present  collection  be  compared  with  the  pre 
sent  expense  of  its  pauperism — let  it  be  relieved  of  the  whole 
excess  of  its  poor  by  the  existing  management,  and  be  thrown 
on  its  own  resources,  with  just  such  a  number  of  paupers  as  can 
be  maintained  in  their  present  allowances,  on  the  proper  and 
peculiar  revenue  of  the  kirk-session  to  which  they  belong, — let 
the  elders  go  forth  "upon  their  tasks  with  this  simple  change  in 
their  feeling,  that  they  have  now  an  expenditure  to  preside  over 
which  they  must  suit  to  that  free  and  separate  income  that  has 
been  left  in  their  hands, — and,  though  a  little  more  of  strenuous- 
ness  may  be  required  at  the  outset  than  they  had  wont  to  bestow 
on  the  duties  of  their  office,  yet  will  they  be  sure  to  find  that 
pauperism  is  a  bugbear,  which  shrinks  and  vanishes  almost  into 
nothing,  before  the  touch  of  a  stricter  inquiry  and  a  closer  per- 
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sonal  intercourse  with  the  families.  They  will  find  that,  by 
every  new  apprpach  which  they  make  to  the  subjects  of  their 
care  and  guardianship,  the  capabilities  of  the  people  themselves 
rise  upon  their  observation  ;  and  that  every  utterance  which  has 
been  made  about  the  stimulating  and  the  re-opening  of  the 
natural  sources  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  in  proportion  to  the 
closing  of  the  artificial  source,  is  the  effusion  not  of  fancy  but  of 
experience.  The  task  may  look  a  little  formidable  to  them  at 
its  commencement.  But  they  may  be  assured  of  the  facility  and 
the  pleasure  in  which  it  will  at  length  terminate — and  that 
clamour  and  urgency  and  discontent  will  subside  among  the 
poor,  just  according  as  they  are  less  allured  from  the  expedients 
of  Nature  and  Providence  for  their  relief,  by  the  glare  and  the 
magnitude  of  city  institutions.  Along  with  the  humbleness, 
there  will  also  soon  be  the  felt  kindliness  of  a  parochial  economy, 
after  the  heartless  generalities  of  the  present  system  have  been 
all  broken  up  and  dissipated — and,  bating  a  few  outcries  of 
turbulence  or  menace,  which  would  have  been  far  more  frequent 
arid  more  acrimonious  under  the  old  economy  than  the  new, 
will  every  kirk-session,  that  enters  fearlessly  upon  the  under 
taking,  speedily  make  its  way  to  the  result  of  a  parish  better 
served  and  better  satisfied  than  ever. 

And,  the  more  to  encourage  and  to  open  the  way  for  such  an 
enterprise  as  this,  it  were  well,  at  the  outset,  to  hold  out  more 
favourable  terms  to  the  poorer  of  our  city  parishes.  It  were  no 
great  addition  to  the  burden  of  the  general  management,  if  in 
the  case  of  a  parish  where  the  collection  is  small,  and  which  is 
at  the  same  time  among  the  most  heavily  laden  of  any  with  its 
existing  pauperism,  the  whole  of  this  pauperism  was  lifted  away 
from  the  parochial  management,  and  the  collection  were  freely 
and  altogether  given  up  to  it.  This  were  only  the  surrender  or 
the  loss  of  the  collection  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of 
management,  which  might  be  made  up,  for  the  first  year,  by  a 
small  addition  to  the  assessment ;  and  which,  at  all  events, 
would  most  amply  be  atoned  for  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the 
dying  away  of  old  cases,  without  the  substitution  of  any  new 
cases  whatever  in  their  place.  Meanwhile,  the  kirk-session, 
left  to  an  unfettered  control  over  its  small  but  independent  re 
venue,  and  having  no  other  pauperism  to  meet  with,  but  that 
which  shall  be  formed  and  admitted  by  itself,  would  feel  them 
selves  incited  to  the  uttermost  patience  and  industry,  and  dili 
gent  plying  of  all  their  expedients  in  the  treatment  of  the  new 
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applications.  To  begin  with,  in  fact,  they  would  have  a  revenue 
without  an  expenditure,  and  their  weekly  collections  would,  for 
a  time,  outstrip  the  gradual  monthly  additions  which  they  made 
to  their  new  pauperism.  The  extent  to  which  that  time  might 
be  prolonged,  would  depend  on  the  stimulus  which  .they  gave  to 
the  liberality  of  the  congregation,  and  still  more  on  the  stimulus 
they  would  receive  themselves  to  a  careful  and  considerate  ad 
ministration.  There  is  not  a  session  so  poor  of  income  as  not, 
under  such  an  economy,  to  accumulate  a  little  stock  in  the  first 
instance, — but,  let  it  ever  be  recollected,  that  the  final  success, 
in  all  cases,  would  be  mainly  due,  not  to  the  means,  but  to  the 
management.  With  both  together,  there  is  not  a  parish  so  sunk 
in  helplessness,  that  might  not  be  upheld  in  public  charity  on 
the  strength  of  its  own  proper  and  inherent  capabilities.  And 
this,  without  harshness  ;  without  a  tithe  of  those  asperities  and 
heart-burnings  among  the  people,  which  are  the  sure  attendants 
on  a  profuse  dispensation  ;  without  the  aspect  at  all  of  that  re 
pulsive  disdain  which  frowns  on  the  city  multitude,  from  the 
great  city  institution.  This  is  one  cf  the  precious  fruits  of 
locality,  and  of  a  local  administration.  Its  nearer  and  more 
frequent  mingling  with  the  families  would  both  reveal  the 
natural  sources  which  exist  in  every  community  for  the  relief  of 
indigence  ;  and  would  further  act  upon  those  sources  so  power 
fully,  though  silently,  as  to  admit,  without  violence,  of  the  great 
artificial  source  being  nearly  dried  up  altogether.  The  sure 
result,  at  all  events,  would  be  a  far  blander  and  more  pacific 
society  ;  and,  with  greatly  less  of  public  and  apparent  distribu 
tion  among  the  poor,  would  there,  at  the  same  time,  be  greatly 
less  of  complaining  on  our  streets  than  before. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  nothing  can  be  more  smooth,  and 
more  successive,  than  the  retracing  process,  which  is  here  re 
commended.  There  is  no  violence  done  to  any  existing  pauper. 
There  is  no  sudden  overthrow  of  any  old  general  institution, 
which  simply  dies  its  natural  death  with  the  dying  out  of  the  old 
cases.  There  is  no  oppressive  or  overwhelming  load  placed 
upon  any  of  the  local  institutions,  which,  however  humble  be  its 
means,  is  left  to  treat  with  the  new  cases  alone,  and  will,  there 
fore,  have  a  very  humble  expenditure  to  begin  with.  The 
pauperism  that  has  been  accumulated  under  a  corrupt  system, 
surely  but  silently  melts  away  under  the  operation  of  mortality. 
And  all  that  we  have  said  of  pauperism  being  an  unnecessary  and 
artificial  excrescence  upon  the  body  politic,  obtains  its  experi- 
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mental  fulfilment  in  the  fact,  that  every  city  parish,  disengaged 
from  the  former  economy  of  matters,  and  thrown  on  its  own 
proper  resources,  however  scanty,  will  weather  the  whole  de 
mand  that  is  made  for  public  charity,  up  to  the  full  weight  and 
maximum  of  the  new  applications. 

And  yet,  though  the  process  be  a  very  sure,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  a  very  short  one.  In  Scotland,  we  should  think  that 
the  average  for  a  generation  of  pauperism  will  not  exceed  five 
years.  In  that  period,  the  old  generation  will  have  well  nigh 
disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  in  the  full  magnitude  which 
need  ever  be  attained  by  the  new  generation.  The  bulky  and 
overgrown  parent,  that  wont  to  scare  and  burden  the  whole  city 
— and  that,  both  from  its  size  and  its  expensive  habits  of  in 
dulgence,  will  be  succeeded  by  a  few  small,  docile,  and  manage 
able  children.  The  old  general  institution,  relieved  altogether 
of  its  charge,  will  cease  its  heavy  assessments  for  a  maintenance 
that  ever  craved,  and  was  never  satisfied.  And  each  member  of 
the  subdivided  management  into  which  it  has  been  rendered, 
will  have  its  own  separate  task,  and,  with  means  inconceivably 
less  than  its  wonted  proportion,  will  be  at  no  loss  for  its  own 
separate  achievement.  And  we  again  affirm  that,  under  the 
new  regime,  moderate  of  income  as  it  is,  its  administrators  will 
see  far  less  of  penury,  and  feel  far  less  of  pressure,  than  they 
ever  did  under  the  old  one. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  all  the  transition  parishes 
of  Scotland  may  be  conducted  back  again  to  that  purely  gra 
tuitous  system  from  which  some  of  them  have  been  receding  and 
widening  their  distance  for  several  generations.  It  is  well  that 
the  method  of  collection  on  the  Sundays  has  not  been  totally 
abandoned  in  any  of  these  parishes  :  for  this  furnishes  a  distinct 
object  to  which  the  retracing  operation  may.be  made  to  point, 
and  whither,  with  no  great  strenuousness  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  parochial  administrators,  it  may  be  made  very  shortly 
to  arrive.  It  is  true  that,  since  the  introduction  of  assessments 
into  the  country  parishes,  there  has  been  a  very  natural  decline 
of  the  collection  at  the  church  doors.  But  small  as  it  is  from 
this  cause,  it  would  revive  again  under  any  arrangement  that 
pointed  to  the  abolition  of  a  poor's  rate.  But  we  again  repeat, 
that  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  depends  not  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  positive  means,  but  on  the  certainty  wherewith 
the  people  may  be  made  to  accommodate  their  habits  of  demand 
and  expectation  to  any  new  system  of  pauperism  that  may  be 
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instituted,  provided  that  it  is  introduced  gradually,  and  without 
violence.  In  the  transition  parishes  of  the  country,  the  collec 
tion  is  generally  thrown  into  a  common  fund  with  the  money 
raised  by  assessment;  and  the  whole  is  placed  under  a  joint 
management  of  the  heritors  and  kirk-session.  The  retracing 
process,  in  such  a  case,  is  very  obvious.  Let  the  kirk-session 
be  vested  with  the  sole  management  of  the  gratuitous  fund,  in 
which  it  will  be  the  wisdom  of  the  heritors  not  to  interfere  with 
them.  Let  all  the  existing  cases  of  pauperism,  at  the  outset  of 
the  proposed  reformation,  be  laid  upon  the  compulsory  fund,  and 
seen  out  without  any  difference  in  their  relation,  or  in  the  rate  of 
their  allowance,  from  what  would  have  obtained  under  the  old 
system.  Let  the  session  undertake  the  new  cases  alone,  with 
the  money  raised  from  the  free-will  offerings  at  the  church  doors, 
which  offerings  they  may  stimulate  or  not  as  they  shall  see  cause. 
Let  them  give  their  heart  and  their  energy  to  the  enterprise, 
and  a  very  few  years  will  find  the  parish  totally  relieved  of 
assessments,  by  the  dying  away  of  the  old  pauperism ;  and 
the  revenue  of  the  session,  as  drawn  from  purely  Scottish 
sources,  will  be  quite  competent  to  the  expenses  of  the  new 
pauperism. 

Even  though  the  experiment  should  at  length  fail — though  in 
two  or  three  years  it  should  be  found,  that  the  collection  is  over 
taken  and  outstripped  by  the  new  applications — it  has  one  very 
strong  recommendation  which  many  other  experiments  have  no 
claim  to.  There  will  have  been  no  loss  incurred  by  it.  Mat 
ters  will  not  be  in  a  worse,  but,  to  a  moral  certainty,  will  be  in 
a  better  situation  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  arrangement,  more  care  and  caution  will  be  expended 
on  the  new  admissions  than  before  ;  and  that  thus  the  influx  of 
all  the  recent  pauperism  will  be  more  restrained  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  old  pauperism,  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  administrators,  will  melt  away  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  new 
pauperism  in  the  hands  of  the  kirk-session  will  be  accumulated ; 
and  even  though  the  kirk-session  should  at  length  be  over 
powered  by  this  accumulation,  and  have  to  give  in  as  before  to 
the  necessity  of  recurring  again  upon  the  fund  by  assessment, 
they  will  meet  that  fund  lightened  upon  the  whole  by  the  period 
of  their  separation,  and  refreshed  by  the  breathing  time  which 
it  has  gotten  for  the  new  draughts  and  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  it.  We  have  no  apprehension  ourselves  of  any  such 
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necessity  ;  but  it  ought  certainly  to  encourage  the  trial  of  what 
has  been  suggested,  that,  even  on  the  worst  supposition,  and 
though  the  trial  should  ultimately  misgive,  the  result  will,  at  all 
events,  be  perfectly  innocent,  and,  on  the  whole,  be  in  some  de 
gree  advantageous. 

But  we  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  final  success  of  the  ex 
periment  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  meet  the  imputations  of  wild 
and  theoretical,  which  have  been  so  clamorously  lifted  up  against 
the  enemies  of  pauperism.  We  know  not  how  a  more  close,  and 
pertinent,  and  altogether  satisfactory  proof  can  be  attained  of  the 
truth  of  any  principles  whatever,  than  that  which  is  so  patently 
and  directly  accessible  on  the  question  before  us.  The  affirma 
tion  is,  that  if  the  people  of  a  parish  are  not  lured  away  from 
their  own  proper  and  original  expedients  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering,  by  the  pomp,  and  parade,  and  pretension,  of  a  great 
public  charity — there  will  be  less  of  complaint,  and  less,  too,  of 
distress  in  that  parish,  than  when  such  a  charity  is  flashed  upon 
their  notice,  and  so  the  eye  and  disposition  of  the  people  are 
turned  towards  it.  We  know  not  how  a  way  more  effectual  can 
possibly  be  devised  for  reaching  the  evidence  by  which  to  try 
the  soundness  of  this  affirmation,  than  simply  to  dissociate  a  city 
parish  from  all  those  magnificent  generalities  of  the  place  where 
with  it  stood  related  formerly,  and  thus  to  cause  its  administra 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  shrink  into  the  dimensions  of  a 
humble  and  separate  parochial  economy.  Let  it  not  be  burdened 
with  the  liquidation  of  the  old  pauperism,  but  let  it  be  tasked 
with  the  management  of  the  new.  When  a  kirk- session  has 
thus  had  the  spring  and  the  stimulus  of  its  own  independence 
restored  to  it,  let  it  be  abandoned  to  its  own  specific  treatment 
of  all  the  specific  applications.  We  do  not  ask  it  to  blink  or  to 
evade,  but  openly  to  face  all  the  complaints,  and  all  the  claims, 
which  are  preferred  against  it, — not  to  go  forth  upon  this  new 
charge  steeled  against  the  looks  and  the  language  of  supplica 
tion,  but,  giving  a  courteous  reception  to  every  proposal,  patiently 
to  inquire,  and  kindly  and  christianly  to  dispose  of  it.  There  is 
only  one  expedient,  the  use  of  which,  on  every  principle  of 
equity  and  fair  self-defence,  must  be  conceded  to  them.  They 
should  be  protected  against  the  influx  of  poor  from  other  parishes ; 
and,  if  there  be  no  law  of  residence  mutually  applicable  to  the 
various  districts  of  the  same  city,  then  it  is  quite  imperative  on 
the  session  that  is  disengaged  from  the  rest,  not  to  outstrip,  in 
liberality  of  allowance,  the  practice  which  obtains  under  that 
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prior  and  general  management  from  which  it  has  separated ; 
else  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  importation  of  paupers 
from  the  contiguous  places.  It  is  enough  surely  for  the  vindica 
tion  of  its  treatment,  if  it  can  make  out,  in  every  specific 
instance,  that  the  applicant  has  been  as  generously  dealt  with 
as  any  other  in  like  circumstances,  and  whose  case  has  been  as 
well  sifted  and  ascertained,  would  have  been  in  any  other  de 
partment  of  the  town.  With  this  single  proviso,  let  a  detached 
and  emancipated  kirk-session  go  forth  upon  its  task — and  let  it 
spare  no  labour  on  the  requisite  investigations,  and  let  it  ply  all 
the  right  expedients  of  prevention,  the  application  of  which  is 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  claimant  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
charitable  fund — let  it  examine  not  merely  into  his  own  proper 
and  personal  capabilities,  but  let  it  urge  and  remonstrate  and 
negotiate  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  lay  down  upon  him 
self  the  lessons  of  economy  and  good  conduct, — in  a  word,  let  it 
knock  at  the  gate  of  all  those  natural  fountains  of  supply  which 
we  have  so  often  insisted  on,  as  being  far  more  kindly  and  pro 
ductive  than  is  the  artificial  fountain  of  pauperism,  which  it 
were  well  for  the  population  could  it  be  conclusively  sealed  and 
shut  up  altogether, — let  every  attempt,  by  moral  suasion,  and  the 
influence  of  a  growing  acquaintanceship  with  the  families,  be 
made  on  the  better  and  more  effective  sources  for  the  relief  of 
want,  ere  the  session  shall  open  its  own  door,  and  send  forth 
supplies  from  its  own  storehouse,  on  the  cases  that  have  been 
submitted  to  it ;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  the  result  of  all  this 
management,  prosecuted  in  the  mere  style  of  nature  and  com 
mon  sense,  that  the  people  will  at  once  become  both  more  mo 
derate  in  their  demands,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfied  with 
the  new  administration  under  which  they  have  been  placed. 
We  are  really  not  aware  how  this  question  can  be  brought  more 
closely  and  decisively  to  the  test  of  experiment,  than  by  a  body 
of  men  thus  laying  their  immediate  hand  upon  it ;  and,  surely, 
it  were  only  equitable  to  wait  the  trial  and  the  failure  of  such 
an  experiment,  ere  the  adversaries  of  pauperism  shall  be  de 
nounced  either  as  unpractised  or  as  unfeeling  spectators. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  PAUPERISM 
IN  GLASGOW. 

IT  will  be  seen,  from  the  exposition  that  has  been  already 
given  of  the  state  of  pauperism  in  Glasgow,  that,  previous  to  the 
breaking  up  of  its  old  economy,  each  distinct  parish  had  its 
sessional  poor,  who  were  maintained  out  of  the  share  that  was 
adjudged  for  their  support  by  the  General  Session  ;  and  it  had 
its  more  advanced  or  hospital  poor,  who  had,  either  in  the  shape 
of  inmates  or  of  out-pensioners,  been  transferred  to  the  fund 
raised  by  assessment.  The  expense  of  the  hospital  poor  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  sessional,  inasmuch  as  the  revenue  of  the 
former  institution-  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  latter, — the  sum 
raised  by  assessment  being  once  so  high  as  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  whereas  the  annual  collections  at  the  church 
doors  seldom  or  never  reached  two  thousand  pounds.  When 
the  parish  of  St.  John's  was  founded  in  September  1819,  the 
cost  of  the  sessional  poor  within  its  limits  was  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  yearly,  though  its  population  amounted 
then  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  ;  and,  after  the  deduction 
which  has  been  made  from  it  by  the  still  more  recent  parish  of 
St.  James's,  amounts  now  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand,  which  is 
something  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
city.  In  respect  of  wealth,  too,  we  should  hold  it  to  be  con 
siderably  beneath  the  general  average  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  consisting,  as  it  does,  almost  exclusively  of  an  opera 
tive  population.  So  that  had  it  remained  under  the  general 
system  for  the  other  parishes,  its  session  could  not  have  been 
charged  with  glaring  mismanagement,  should  it  have  been  found, 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  years,  that  the  expense  of  the  whole 
poor  of  St.  John's  amounted  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  sessional  and 
hospital  revenue  for  the  whole  city — adding,  of  course,  to  the 
money  that  went  directly  for  the  personal  subsistence  of  the 
paupers,  the  money  that  was  necessarily  expended  in  the  service 
and  various  offices  of  the  two  general  institutions.  In  other 
words,  under  the  average  and  ordinary  style  of  management  for 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Glasgow,  in  the  average  circum 
stances  of  that  population,  the  whole  expense  of  its  pauperism 
should  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds  yearly. 
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The  experience  of  a  few  former  years  in  another  parish  of 
Glasgow,  warranted  the  anticipation  of  an  annual  collection  at 
the  church-door  of  St.  John's,  of  about  £400.  By  detaching 
this  parish,  then,  from  the  General  Session,  there  was  a  sur 
render  made  on  the  part  of  that  body,  of  the  whole  difference 
between  the  sessional  revenue  of  St.  John's,  and  its  sessional 
expense,  which  amounted,  at  the  commencement,  to  only  £'225 
yearly.  It  is  true,  that  this  surrender  would  ultimately  be  felt 
by  the  Town  Hospital,  on  which  institution  the  burden  of  all 
the  deficiencies  of  all  the  parishes  was  laid.  But,  then,  the 
compensation  held  out  for  this  surrender,  to  the  Town  Hospital 
was,  that  it  should  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  all  the  future 
pauperism,  which  else  would  have  flowed  into  it  from  the  parish 
of  St.  John's.  The  door  of  egress  from  the  session  of  that  parish 
to  the  Town  Hospital,  was  forthwith  and  conclusively  to  be  shut 
— while  the  door  of  ingress  to  the  session  from  the  parochial 
population,  was  to  be  opened  more  widely  than  before,  by  its 
being  made  the  only  place  of  admittance  both  for  the  lighter 
and  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  necessity  that  might  occur. 
Still  it  was  a  generous  compliance  on  the  part  both  of  the 
General  Session,  and  of  the  Town  Hospital,  thus  to  forego  the 
immediate  good  of  £175,  and  this  for  the  distant,  eventual,  and, 
as  yet,  precarious  good,  of  one-tenth  of  the  territory  of  Glasgow 
being  finally  reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  its  general  pau 
perism.  It  was  true,  that  this  surplus  of  £175  was  all  that  the 
kirk-session  of  St.  John's  had  to  count  upon,  for  extending  the 
allowance  of  its  paupers,  at  that  state  of  their  advancing  neces 
sity,  when  they  wont,  under  the  old  system,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Town  Hospital ;  and  it  may  be  thought  to  have  been  a  little 
adventurous,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  parties  in  this 
negotiation,  to  have  undertaken,  on  a  revenue  of  £400,  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  a  concern,  which,  under  another  system  of 
administration,  might  easily  have  absorbed,  at  least,  three  times 
that  sum  yearly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  still  an  un 
certainty  that  hung  over  the  issue  of  this  untried  speculation ; 
and,  therefore,  the  utmost  credit  is  due  to  the  other  parties  in 
this  negotiation,  for  the  facility  wherewith  they  acceded  to  the 
parish  of  St.  John's,  a  favourite  and  much-desired  arrangement. 

In  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  operations  which  took 
place  under  this  arrangement,  it  were  of  importance  that  the 
reader  should  separate  what  properly  and  essentially  belongs  to 
the  matter  of  pauperism,  from  that  which,  though  connected 
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with  the  details  of  its  management,  was  in  no  way  indispensable 
to  the  success  that  has  attended  them, — else  he  might  be  led  to 
regard  it  as  a  far  more  ponderous  and  impracticable  business 
than  it  really  is,  and,  therefore,  not  so  readily  imitable  in  other 
parishes. 

Of  this  collateral  description,  we  hold  to  be  the  institution  of 
deacons.  This  was  adopted  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  not  so  v' 
much  for  a  civil  as  for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose — more  for  the 
sake  of  disjoining  the  elders  from  pauperism,  than  for  the  right 
administration  of  pauperism  itself.  The  truth  is,  that  it  could 
not  be  distinctly  foreseen,  at  the  commencement,  what  would  be 
the  requisite  degree  of  vigilance  and  examination  under  the  new 
system ;  and,  therefore,  was  it  deemed  of  importance,  that  the 
elders,  whose  office  was  more  of  a  spiritual  character,  should  be 
relieved  from  the  labour  and  the  invidiousness  that  might  have 
attached  to  the  strict  treatment  of  all  the  new  applications  for 
public  charity.  As  the  matter  has  turned  out,  however,  it  is 
now  decisively  ascertained,  that  pauperism,  under  an  indepen 
dent  parochial  regime,  is  a  thing  so  easily  managed,  and  so 
easily  reducible,  that  an  order  of  deacons,  however  to  be  desired 
on  other  grounds,  is  not  indispensable  to  the  specific  object  for 
which  they  are  appointed.  We  certainly  prefer  that  elders 
should  be"  protected  from  any  violation,  however  slight,  on  the 
strictly  ecclesiastical  character  which  belongs  to  them  ;  and  one 
of  the  sorest  mischiefs  that  attached  to  the  old  system  in  Glas 
gow,  was  the  grievous  mutilation  inflicted  upon  this  character, 
by  this  body  of  men  being  so  implicated  with  the  concerns  of  an 
overgrown  and  rapidly  accelerating  pauperism.  On  the  setting 
up  of  a  separate  parochial  system,  it  will  be  found  that  this  evil 
is  greatly  mitigated.  For  our  own  parts,  we  hold  the  utter  ex 
tirpation  of  what  is  evil,  to  be  a  better  thing  than  its  mitigation 
— and,  therefore,  while  pauperism,  in  its  very  humblest  degrees, 
is  to  be  perpetuated,  we  count  it  desirable  that  in  each  parish 
there  should  be  an  order  of  deacons.  Others,  however,  may  not 
attach  the  same  value  to  this  consideration ;  and,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  things  which  are  really  distinct,  do 
we  affirm,  that  for  the  one  design  of  conducting  a  transition 
parish  back  again  to  the  pure  and  gratuitous  system  of  Scottish 
pauperism,  an  order  of  deacons  is  not  indispensable. 

There  was  another  circumstance  connected  with  the  pauperism 
of  St.  John's,  that  had  also  more  of  an  accessory  or  fortuitous 
character,  than  any  essential  relationship  with  the  success  of  its 
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administration.  This  was  the  institution  of  an  evening  church 
service,  on  the  Sabbaths,  for  the  accommodation  of  parishioners. 
Neither  is  this  of  essential  imitation  by  other  parishes — the  pur 
pose  of  such  an  arrangement  being  purely  ecclesiastical.  But 
the  reason  why  it  is  here  introduced,  is,  that  it  enables  us  more 
distinctly  to  mark  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  in  the  two 
great  branches  into  which  it  is  resolvable.  The  first  branch 
consists  of  the  sessional  paupers,  that  had  already  been  admitted 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings,  and  whose 
annual  expense,  as  already  stated,  amounted  to  £225.  These 
the  elders  retained  under  their  management,  and  to  meet  the 
charges  of  which,  they  had  the  produce  of  the  weekly  offerings 
of  the  day  or  general  congregation  assigned  to  them.  The 
second  branch  consists  of  the  new  applicants  for  parochial  relief, 
the  consideration  and  treatment  of  whose  cases  were  devolved 
upon  the  deacons,  and  who,  meanwhile,  were  put  in  trust  and 
keeping  of  the  evening  collections,  or  the  free-will  offerings  of 
the  parochial  congregation.  This  arrangement  does  not  mate 
rially  affect  the  process,  but  it  serves  to  throw  a  clearer  and 
more  discriminative  light  upon  it;  and  leads  us  to  ascertain, 
first,  in  how  far  a  Town  Hospital,  or  a  compulsory  fund,  is 
called  for,  to  provide  for  the  advancing  necessity  of  those  who 
have  previously  been  admitted  on  the  lists  of  pauperism — and, 
secondly,  in  how  far  a  very  large  collection  at  the  church-doors, 
or  the  accumulation  of  a  sessional  capital  from  this  source,  is 
called  for,  to  provide  for  the  eventual  demands  that  may,  for 
aught  that  was  previously  known,  have  been  thickened  and  mul 
tiplied  to  a  degree  that  was  quite  overwhelming,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  and  urgency  of  new  applications. 

The  charge  upon  the  elders'  fund,  it  will  be  seen,  was  liable 
to  an  increase  from  one  source,  and  to  a  diminution  from  another. 
The  expense  of  the  pauperism  laid  upon  this  fund  at  the  outset, 
was  £225  yearly.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  of  many  of 
the  paupers  would  become  more  necessitous,  as  they  grew  older 
and  more  infirm,  and,  but  for  the  new  arrangement,  they  would 
have  been  transferred  to  the  larger  allowances  of  the  Town 
Hospital, — and  as  that  communication  was  now  shut,  the  exten 
sion  of  the  allowances  devolved  upon  the  session.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  relief  upon  the  fund  from  the  death  of  paupers ; 
and  the  uncertainty,  at  the  commencement  of  their  proceedings, 
was,  whether  the  extended  allowances  by  the  session,  in  lieu  of 
the  Town  Hospital  allowances,  would  be  more  or  less  than  com- 
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pensated  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  existing  cases  from 
death.  The  anticipation  was,  that,  at  the  first,  the  increase  of 
expense  from  the  one  quarter,  would  prevail  over  the  diminution 
of  expense  from  the  other ;  but  that,  after  a  short  temporary 
rise  of  demand  upon  their  revenue,  there  behoved  to  be  a  very 
rapid  subsidency  by  death.  Meanwhile,  it  was  thought,  that 
could  the  evening  collection  be  found  to  meet,  for  a  time,  the 
new  applications,  the  day  collection  might  at  length  be  relieved, 
even  of  all  the  pressure  which  originally  lay  upon  it, — in  which 
case,  it  might  either  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  burden  of  the  new  cases,  when  they  became  too  heavy  for 
the  deacons'  fund ;  or  be  applied  to  any  other  legitimate  purpose 
that  stood  connected  with  the  good  of  the  parish.  It  is  remark 
able,  that  the  charge  on  the  elders'  fund  did  experience  the 
slight  increase  of  a  few  pounds  sterling,  during  the  first  year  of 
their  separate  and  independent  administration ;  but  that  now,* 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  cause  of  diminution  by  death  largely 
and  rapidly  prevails  over  the  cause  of  increase  by  extended  al 
lowances.  This  was  soon  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of 
nature — as,  generally  speaking,  in  Scotland  pauperism  implies 
considerable  age — so  that  a  generation  of  pauperism  passes  ra 
pidly  away.  The  expense  of  the  session,  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  original  cases  that  were  devolved  upon  them  in  September 
1819, — an  expense  that  is  defrayed  from  the  offerings  of  the  day 
congregation,  is  now  considerably  less  than  it  was  at  the  com 
mencement,  and  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  diminution. 

But  the  far  most  interesting  branch  of  this  whole  process,  and 
that  on  which  the  success  of  the  attempt  most  essentially  hinged, 
was  the  treatment  of  the  new  cases  to  be  admitted  on  the  even 
ing  collection,  after  they  had  undergone  the  requisite  examina 
tion  by  its  distinct  administrators.  The  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  was  not  one-fifth  of  the  fund  assigned  to  the  elders  for 
their  operations, — being  contributed  by  a  much  poorer  congre 
gation.  But  then,  at  the  outset,  at  least,  of  their  proceedings, 
they  had  little,  or  more  properly,  nothing  to  do.  They  had  no 
previous  stock  of  already  formed  pauperism  to  begin  with — their 
only  business  being  to  meet,  with  the  means  intrusted  to  them, 
all  the  future  applications.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  how  gra 
dually  and  successively  the  burden  of  their  management  and 
expenditure  behoved  to  grow  upon  them — and  that,  even  scanty 
as  the  evening  collection  was,  a  little  capital  might  accumulate 

*  Written  in  1822. 
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in  their  hands  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  administration  : 
and  the  uncertainty,  that  time  alone  could  resolve  was,  how 
long  it  might  take  ere  the  expense  of  the  new  cases  equalled  the 
humble  revenue  that  was  confided  to  them,  and  ere  the  capital 
was  consumed,  and  ere  the  necessity  arrived  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  day  collection,  to  make  head  against  the  accumulation  of 
new  applicants.  The  question  could  only  be  decided  by  experi 
ence  ;  and  the  result  has,  indeed,  been  most  satisfactory.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the  evening  collection  is  still 
more  than  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new  cases ;  and  the 
small  capital  that  has  been  formed  from  this  source  alone,  is  still 
upon  the  increase  ;  and,  judging  by  the  rate  of  application  from 
the  commencement,  during  a  season,  too,  of  singular  adversity, 
there  is  a  most  warrantable  confidence  that  the  deacons'  fund 
will  be  found  equal  to  the  full  weight  of  cases,  the  maximum  of 
which  will  be  attained  when  the  period  of  an  average  generation 
of  pauperism  is  completed.  And,  should  the  evening  or  paro 
chial  collection  be  actually  found  to  weather  the  lapse  of  the 
old  and  the  coming  on  of  the  new  generation,  then  will  the  ses 
sion,  relieved  in  a  few  years  by  death,  of  all  the  existing  pau 
perism  of  1819,  have  the  fund,  constituted  by  the  general  or  day 
congregation,  transferable  to  any  other  philanthropic  purpose, 
that  might  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  labour 
ing  classes  in  the  parish ;  and  the  gratifying  spectacle  will  be 
exhibited,  of  all  the  parochial  pauperism  upheld  by  the  parochial 
offerings  on  the  Sabbath  evening, — or,  in  other  words,  a  large 
and  almost  entirely  plebeian  district  of  the  town,  defraying  all 
the  expenses  of  its  own  pauperism,  on  the  strength  of  its  own 
unaided  capabilities. 

A  result  so  gratifying  has  certainly  exceeded  our  own  antici 
pations.  We  have  never  thought  that  public  charity,  for  the 
relief  of  indigence,  was  at  all  called  for  by  the  state  and  economy 
of  social  life,  or  that  the  artificial  mechanism  of  a  legal  and  com 
pulsory  provision  for  the  poor  had  ever  any  other  effect  than  that 
of  deranging  the  better  mechanism  of  nature.  But  we  did  not 
think  that  a  population  would  have  conformed  so  speedily  to  the 
right  system,  after  that  the  poison  and  perversion  of  the  wrong 
system  had  been  so  long  diffused  among  them ;  or  that,  when 
the  great  external  reservoir  was  shut,  out  of  which  the  main 
stream  of  pauperism  wont  to  emanate,  they  would  have  found 
such  an  immediate  compensation,  by  their  immediate  recourse  to 
those  fountains  of  supply  which  exist  within  themselves,  and  lie 
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embosomed  among  their  own  families  and  their  own  neighbour 
hood.  But  so  it  is ;  and  that  without  any  other  peculiarity  of 
management  on  our  part  than  a  careful  arid  considerate,  and,  we 
trust,  humane  examination  of  every  new  claim  that  is  preferred 
upon  us.  The  success  of  this  enterprise,  in  fact,  is  not  so  much 
the  doing  of  the  agency,  as  it  is  of  the  people  themselves,  and  it 
hinges  not  so  much  on  the  number  of  applications  repressed  by 
the  one  party,  as  on  the  greatly  superior  number  of  applications 
that  are  forborne  or  withheld  by  the  other  party.  We  do  not 
drive  back  the  people,  but  the  people  keep  back  themselves,  and 
that  simply  because  there  is  none  of  the  glare  or  magnificence  of 
a  great  city  management  to  deceive  their  imaginations,  and 
allure  them  from  their  own  natural  shifts  and  resources ;  and 
because  they  are  further  aware,  that  should  they  step  forward, 
they  will  be  met  by  men  who  can  give  them  an  intelligent  as 
well  as  a  civil  reception — who  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  ap 
preciating  the  merits  of  every  application,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
firmly  determined  to  try  every  right  expedient  of  prevention,  ere 
the  humiliating  descent  to  pauperism  shall  be  taken  by  any 
family  within  the  limits  of  their  superintendence.  The  very 
frankness  with  which  this  is  announced,  is  liked  by  the  people ; 
and  let  there  be  but  an  easy  and  a  frequent  mingling  between 
the  managers  and  the  subjects  of  their  administration,  and  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  community  of  sentiment 
between  them — the  very  tone  of  hostility  towards  pauperism 
that  is  manifested  by  the  former,  being  positively  caught  and 
sympathized  with  by  the  latter,  who,  though  of  humblest  rank 
in  society,  can,  when  rightly  treated,  display  a  nobility  of  heart 
that  makes  them  the  best  coadjutors  in  this  undertaking.  The 
parochial  agency,  in  fact,  have  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  hold 
out  a  face  of  intelligence  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  their 
necessities  ;  and  this  has  been  followed  up  by  an  instantaneous 
slackening  of  the  parochial  demand.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
who  will  not  attest  that  the  trouble  and  management  of  his 
assigned  district  fall  marvellously  short  of  his  first  anticipations. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  one  application  for  five  that  there 
wont  to  be  under  the  old  system.  It  is  unfair  to  deceive  a  popu 
lation,  and  a  population  are  vastly  too  generous  to  like  one  the 
worse  for  coming  to  an  open  and  decisive  understanding  with 
them.  Our  object  is  not  to  devise  for  the  people  new  expedients 
of  relief,  but,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  keep  them  closely  at  their 
own  expedients — not  to  perform  more  than  in  other  parishes,  but 
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to  promise  less — not  to  strike  out  any  additional  sources,  from 
which  to  send  forth  an  abundant  administration  upon  human 
necessity — but,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  commit  it  back  again 
to  those  pre-existent  sources,  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  tempted  away,  in  quest  of  a  remedy  that  lay  more  nearly 
and  comfortably  within  its  reach.  We  have  no  new  way  by 
which  to  maintain  the  poor.  We  have  only  abandoned  that  old 
w<iy  which  so  grievously  misled  them  ;  and  when  the  people  are 
not  misled  they  do  not  move.  If  they  are  not  previously  set 
agog,  they  give  little  or  no  disturbance.  If  they  are  not  seduced 
from  their  own  capabilities,  they  silently  abide  by  them  ;  and 
every  act  of  friendly  intercourse,  on  the  part  of  any  observant 
philanthropist,  with  the  lower  orders,  will  serve  to  satisfy  him 
the  more,  how  much  our  distance  from  the  people  has  kept  us  in 
entire  delusion  regarding  them  ;  and  led  us  more  particularly  to 
underrate  both  their  own  sufficiency  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  the  noble  spirit  by  which  they  are  already  actuated,  or 
which,  under  a  right  system  of  attentions,  can  most  speedily  be 
infused  into  them.  This  has  been  the  whole  drift  of  our  expe 
rience.  To  make  it  universal,  the  principle  of  locality  has  only 
to  be  connected  with  pauperism,  and  to  be  carried  downwards 
by  a  minute  enough  process  of  subdivision,  and  to  be  freed  of  all 
those  obstructions  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  close  and  unfettered 
application.  The  problem  of  pauperism  is  resolved  simply  on 
the  removal  of  certain  disturbing  forces,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  put  into  operation.  To  arrive  at  it,  we  have  not  to 
do  what  is  undone,  but  to  undo  what  is  done.  To  break  up  the 
general  management  of  a  great  city,  and  substitute  small  and 
separate  managements  in  its  place,  is  an  important  step  of  this 
process ;  and,  we  repeat  it,  that  it  operates  not  so  much  by  a 
positive  good  influence  emanating  from  the  new  machinery  that 
is  thus  formed,  as  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  positive  bad  in 
fluence  which  emanated  from  the  old  machinery.  The  credit  of 
a  prosperous  result  is  not  so  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
agents  of  the  new  system  conduct  themselves  under  it,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  people,  of  their  own  accord,  conduct  them 
selves  under  it.  And  let  it  always  be  understood,  that  the  effi 
cacy  of  a  near,  and  vigilant,  and  local  superintendence,  operating 
independently  and  within  itself,  and  left  to  its  own  means  and  its 
own  management,  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  resistance  which  it 
actually  puts  forth  against  advances  which  are  actually  made,  as 
in  the  powerful  and  almost  immediate  tendency  of  such  an  ar- 
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rangement,  to  beget  a  general  quiescence  among  the  families  of 
that  territory  over  which  it  operates. 

And,  to  prove  that  there  is  nought  whatever  of  peculiar  might 
or  mystery  in  our  transactions  beyond  the  reach  of  most  ordinary 
imitation,  it  may  be  right  to  state  the  very  plain  steps  and  in 
quiries  which  take  place  when  any  applicants  come  forward. 
This,  perhaps,  will  be  most  effectually  done  by  simply  transcrib 
ing  the  method  of  proceeding  that  was  adopted,  and  has  been 
persevered  in,  from  the  commencement  of  our  operations. 

"  When  one  applies  for  admittance,  through  his  deacon,  upon 
our  funds,  the  first  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  if  there  be  any 
kind  of  work  that  he  can  yet  do,  so  as  either  to  keep  him  alto 
gether  off,  or  as  to  make  a  partial  allowance  serve  for  his  neces 
sities.  The  second,  what  his  relations  and  friends  are  willing  to 
do  for  him.  The  third,  whether  he  is  a  hearer  in  any  dissent 
ing  place  of  worship,  and  whether  its  session  will  contribute  to 
his  relief.  And  if,  after  these  previous  inquiries,  it  be  found  that 
further  relief  is  necessary,  then  there  must  be  a  strict  ascertain 
ment  of  his  term  of  residence  in  Glasgow,  and  whether  he  be  yet 
on  the  funds  of  the  Town  Hospital,  or  is  obtaining  relief  from 
any  other  parish. 

"  If,  upon  all  these  points  being  ascertained,  the  deacon  of 
the  proportion  where  he  resides  still  conceives  him  an  object  for 
our  assistance,  he  will  inquire  whether  a  small  temporary  aid 
will  meet  the  occasion,  and  state  this  to  the  first  ordinary  meet 
ing.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  he  conceives  him  a  fit  subject  for  a 
regular  allowance,  he  will  receive  the  assistance  of  another  dea 
con  to  complete  and  confirm  his  inquiries,  by  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  thereafter ;  at  which  time  the  applicant,  if  they  still 
think  him  a  fit  object,  is  brought  before  us,  and  received  upon 
the  fund  at  such  a  rate  of  allowance  as,  upon  all  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  case,  the  meeting  of  deacons  shall  judge 
proper." 

Of  course,  pending  these  examinations,  the  deacon  is  em 
powered  to  grant  the  same  sort  of  discretionary  aid  that  is 
customary  in  the  other  parishes. 

On  the  strength  of  these  simple  regulations,  and  in  virtue, 
too,  of  our  separate  and  independent  constitution,  such  is  the 
stimulus  that  has  been  given,  on  the  one  hand,  to  our  parochial 
management,  and  such  are  the  wholesome  restraints,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  have  been  laid  on  the  parochial  demand,  as 
have  enabled  us  to  economize  our  recent  pauperism  at  least  ten- 
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fold  beyond  what  we  either  could  or  would  have  done  under  the 
general  and  complex  system,  from  which  we  count  it  our  privi 
lege  to  have  been  so  totally  disengaged.  With  our  small  but 
separate  revenue,  we  have  more  of  the  feeling  of  sufficiency  than 
when  the  door  was  open  for  us  to  all  the  wider  and  wealthier 
charities  of  the  place  ;  and  if  the  principle  be  admitted,  that  as 
much  good  is  done  by  a  provision  for  human  want  through  the 
stimulated  economy  of  individuals,  or  the  stimulated  kindness  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  relieve  it,  then  are  we  persuaded  that, 
small  as  our  dispensations  are,  we  have  as  well  served  and  as 
well  satisfied  a  parish  as  any  other  that  can  be  referred  to  in 
the  city. 

The  thing  of  greatest  importance  in  this  statement  is,  that  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  does  not  at  all  hang  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  collection.  It  is  not  upon  the  strength  of  the  means,  but 
upon  the  strength  of  the  management  that  the  expense  of  one  of 
the  poorest  of  our  city  parishes  has  been  transferred  from  the 
fund  raised  by  assessment,  to  the  fund  raised  by  the  free-will 
offerings  at  the  church  door.  There  is  nothing,  it  must  at  once 
be  perceived  by  the  attentive  reader,  that  ought  to  deter  the 
imitation  of  other  parishes,  in  the  oft-alleged  superiority  of  that 
revenue  which  lies  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk-session  of  St. 
John's.  It  is  not,  let  it  be  well  remarked,  by  that  revenue,  that 
the  most  essential  step  of  this  much  contested  problem  has  been 
overcome.  The  only  alimentary  use  to  which  the  day  collection 
has  been  put,  is  in  upholding  the  sessional  pauperism  that  had 
been  previously  formed,  and  was  actually  found,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  this  operation  ;  and  this  it  has  done  so  effectually, 
that  a  great  yearly  surplus  over  the  yearly  expenditure,  and  a 
surplus  too  which  must  rapidly  increase,  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  kirk-session.  But  the  whole  amount  of  any  existing  pau 
perism  soon  passes  away  ;  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  ques 
tion  relates  to  the  present  management,  and  the  future  probable 
amount  of  the  new  pauperism  wherewith  it  shall  be  replaced. 
Now  it  ought,  most  demonstrably,  to  prove  how  little  essential 
a  great  revenue  is  to  the  object  of  meeting  and  of  managing  this 
pauperism,  when  it  is  made  known  that  all  the  new  applications 
have  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
under  the  administration  of  the  deacons,  whose  alone  ordinary 
fund  consists  of  the  evening  collection,  the  annual  amount  of 
which  does  not  exceed  eighty  pounds  sterling.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  this  humble  revenue  alone,  the  new  applications 
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will  continue  to  be  met,  till  the  whole  pauperism  accumulated 
under  the  old  system  shall  have  died  away.  Then  will  the 
parish  of  St.  John's  be  simply  and  purely  in  the  condition  of  a 
Scottish  country  parish,  with  the  whole  expense  of  its  pauperism 
defrayed,  not  by  the  offerings  of  wealthy  day  hearers  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  but  by  the  humble  offerings  of  an  evening  con 
gregation  that  consists  chiefly  of  parishioners,  and  of  those  in 
the  labouring  classes  of  society. 

We  fondly  hope  then,  that  one  great  difficulty  which  is  often 
conjured  up  in  opposition  to  this  undertaking  will  henceforth  be 
conclusively  done  away — viz.,  that  the  means  of  the  parish  of 
St.  John's  are  so  exceedingly  ample  as  to  place  its  process,  for 
the  extinction  of  pauperism,  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation  by 
the  other  parishes.  Another,  which  has  been  frequently  alleged, 
is  that  the  management  must  be  so  very  strenuous,  as  that  the 
labour  of  it  will  only  be  submitted  to  by  men  who  act  under  the 
impulse  of  novelty,  or  who  feel  their  responsibility  and  honour 
involved  in  the  success  of  what  many  have  stigmatized  as  a  wild 
and  irrational  speculation.  We  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  not 
a  deacon  belonging  to  the  parish  who  could  not  depone,  from 
his  own  experience,  to  the  utter  futility  of  this  imagination. 
They  all,  without  exception,  find  to  be  true  what  we  have 
already  affirmed,  that  the  problem  for  the  extermination  of 
pauperism  is  not  resolved  by  any  forthgoing  of  unexampled 
wisdom  or  activity  on  their  part,  but  by  a  ready  accommodation, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  a  new  system  of  things,  in  which 
they  have  willingly,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  acquiesced. 
The  task  may  look  insuperable  in  the  gross,  but  its  obstacles  all 
vanish  in  the  detail.  When  the  territory  is  once  split  into  its 
several  portions,  and  assigned  to  the  several  agents,  each  of 
them  is  sure  to  find  that  the  whole  time  and  trouble  of  the  re 
quisite  inquiries  fall  marvellously  short  of  his  first  anticipations. 
We  deny  not  that  upon  each  particular  application,  more  of  care 
may  be  expended  than  under  the  lax  and  complicated  adminis 
tration  of  other  days  ;  but  this  is  amply  compensated  by  a  great 
and  immediate  reduction  in  the  number  of  these  applications — 
so,  in  fact,  as  almost  to  reduce  into  a  sinecure  that  office,  which, 
when  regarded  from  a  distance,  had  been  magnified  into  one  of 
mighty  and  almost  insurmountable  labour.  We  are  the  more 
solicitous  to  do  away  this  objection,  for  we  too  should  decry 
every  plan  to  the  uttermost,  as  bearing  upon  it  the  character  of 
Utopianism,  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by  every-day  instru- 
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inents  operating  on  every-day  materials.  Any  exemplification, 
however  imposing,  if  gotten  up  by  such  extraordinary  means, 
and  such  extraordinary  management,  as  to  distance  all  imitation, 
were  but  a  useless  and  unsubstantial  parade — the  treacherous 
glare  and  splendour  of  a  meteoric  flash  that  soon  passed  away ; 
instead  of  radiance  from  such  calm  and  enduring  light  as  might 
diffuse  itself  throughout  all  the  abodes,  and  be  mingled  with  all 
the  doings  of  humanity. 

And,  as  we  are  now  engaged  in  treating  with  the  scepticism 
of  our  many  antagonists,  let  us  here  recur  to  another  evasion 
by  which  they  have  tried  to  dispose  of  the  undoubted  success  of 
the  parochial  experiment  in  St.  John's.  This  success  has  been 
repeatedly  ascribed  to  the  efflux  of  the  poor  from  the  parish  of 
St.  John's  on  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow  ;  as  if  they  were 
glad  to  escape  from  the  parsimonious  administration  that  had 
been  established  there,  to -those  quarters  of  the  city  where  the 
stream  of  public  charity  flowed  as  kindly  and  as  abundantly  as 
before.  But  neither  is  this  a  true  solution  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  There  is  nought  of  which  the  whole  agency  in 
St.  John's  are  more  desirous  than  the  establishment  of  the  same 
barrier  of  mutual  protection,  among  the  parishes  within  the 
royalty,  that  is  raised  by  the  law  of  residence  between  the 
parishes  of  Scotland  in  general.  They  are  quite  sure  that  they 
would  be  gainers  by  such  an  internal  arrangement  among  the 
parishes  of  Glasgow,  and  would  be  most  willingly  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  who  had  gotten  a  legal  residence  within 
their  own  territory,  could  they  be  alike  defended  from  the  inroads 
of  the  poor,  or  of  the  paupers  that  belong  to  other  parts  of  the 
city.  The  truth  is,  that  on  the  first  year  of  the  reformed  pau 
perism  in  St.  John's,  the  importation  of  paupers  from  the  city 
into  that  parish,  just  doubled  the  exportation  of  paupers  from 
the  parish  into  the  city  ;  and,  ever  since,  the  balance  has  been 
greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is  further  understood,  that  when 
part  of  the  parish  was  sliced  off  and  incorporated  with  the  new 
parish  of  St.  James',  several  of  the  poorer  families  left  the  dis 
trict  that  had  been  thus  alienated,  and  retired  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  Such  are  the  facts,  whatever 
difficulty  may  be  conceived  to  attend  the  explanation  of  them. 
And  it  may,  perhaps,  help  our  comprehension  of  it,  if  we  reflect 
that  judgment  and  firmness  need  only  to  be  tempered  with 
civility,  in  order  to  make  them  virtues  of  great  and  popular  esti 
mation — that  the  connivance  which  yields  to  the  unfair  or  ex- 
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travagant  demands  of  the  poor,  lias  really  not  the  same  charm 
to  their  feelings  as  the  courtesy  which  does  them  honour — that 
the  lower  orders  of  society  can  bear  to  be  dealt  with  rationally, 
if  they  be  at  the  same  time  dealt  with  frankly,  and  ingenuously, 
and  openly — that,  when  the  cause  of  human  indigence  is  thrown 
on  the  co-operation  of  their  own  efforts,  and  their  own  sym 
pathies  in  its  behalf,  it  is  then  placed  in  the  very  best  hands  for 
the  mitigations  of  all  its  sufferings— and  that  a  very  slight  im 
pulse,  given  to  the  general  heart  of  any  assembled  population, 
will  greatly  more  than  compensate  for  the  deprivations  which 
ensue,  when  the  pomp  and  the  circumstance  of  all  visible  charity 
have  at  length  been  done  away. 

But  the  thought  will  recur  again,  that  the  people  cannot  be 
served  under  such  an  arrangement,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
satisfied — that  suffering  and  starvation  must  be  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  an  abridged  pauperism — that  one  must  bring 
a  cold  heart,  as  well  as  a  cold  understanding,  to  this  sort  of  ad 
ministration — that  a  certain  unrelenting'  hardness  of  tempera 
ment,  on  the  part  of  those  who  preside  over  it,  is  altogether 
indispensable  to  its  success — and  that,  when  the  success  is  at 
length  obtained,  it  must  have  been  at  the  expense  of  pained, 
and  aggrieved,  and  neglected  humanity. 

Coldness,  and  cruelty,  and  hardihood,  are  the  inseparable 
associates  of  legal  charity,  and  it  is  under  the  weight  of  its  op 
pressive  influences  that  all  the  opposite  characteristics  of  our 
nature — its  tenderness,  ajid  gentleness,  and  compassion  have 
been  so  grievously  overborne.  These,'  however,  are  ready  to 
burst  forth  again  in  all  their  old  and  native  efflorescence,  on  the 
moment  that  this  heavy  incumbrance  is  cleared  away  from  the 
soil  of ^  humanity.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  the  advocates  of 
pauperism  should  have  so  reproached  its  enemies  for  all  those 
stern  qualities  of  the  heart,  wherewith  it  is  the  direct  tendency 
of  their  own  system  to  steel  the  bosoms  of  its  hard  and  hackneyed 
administrators  ;  or,  because  the  latter  have  affirmed  that  the 
cause  of  ^indigence  may  safely  be  confided  to  those  spontaneous 
sympathies  which  nature  has  implanted,  and  which  Christianity 
fosters  in  the  bosom  of  man,  they  should  therefore  have  been 
charged  by  the  former  with  a  conspiracy  to  damp  and  to  dis 
parage  these  sympathies— with  an  attempt  to  eradicate  those  very 
principles  on  which  they  repose  so  much  of  their  dependence,  and 
to  the  power  of  which,  and  the  importance  of  which,  they  have 
rendered  the  award  of  a  most  high  and  honourable  testimony. 
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The  difference  between  the  administration  of  a  great  public 
revenue  for  indigence,  and  the  administration  of  a  small  one, 
seems  to  be  this.  The  dispensers  of  the  former  are  not  naturally 
or  necessarily  led  to  bethink  themselves  of  any  other  way  by 
which  a  case  of  poverty  can  be  disposed  of,  than  simply  by  the 
application  of  the  means  wherewith  they  are  intrusted.  And  as 
these  means,  under  a  system  of  assessment,  admit  of  being  aug 
mented  indefinitely,  they  are  apt  to  conceive  that  there  is  an 
adequacy  in  them  to  all  the  demands  of  all  the  want  that  can  be 
ascertained.  At  any  rate,  they  seldom  reckon  on  any  other  way 
of  providing  for  human  need,  than  by  the  positive  discharge  of 
legal  aliment  thereupon.  So  that  their  only,  or,  at  least,  their 
chief  business  in  the  intercourse  they  have  with  the  applicants, 
is  simply  to  ratify  or  to  dismiss  their  claim,  on  the  investigation 
they  have  made  into  their  palpable  resources,  upon  the  one  hand, 
compared  with  their  palpable  exigencies,  upon  the  other.  In  the 
whole  of  this  process,  there  is  much  of  the  coldness  and  formality 
of  a  court  of  law  ;  and  the  very  magnitude  of  the  concern,  along 
with  the  unavoidable  distance  at  which  the  members  of  such  an 
elevated  board  stand  from  those  who  venture  to  approach  it, 
serves  to  infuse  still  more  of  this  character  into  all  the  large  and 
general  managements  of  pauperism.  All  is  precise,  and  rigor 
ous,  and  stately ;  or,  if  any  human  feeling  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
the  warmth  of  kindness,  but  the  heat  of  irritation.  The  repeated 
experience  of  imposition ;  and  the  consciousness  of  inability 
thoroughly  to  protect  themselves  from  the  recurrence  of  it ;  and 
the  sensation  of  a  growing  pressure,  against  which  no  other 
counteractive  is  known,  or  even  put  into  operation,  than  that 
of  a  stern,  or  a  suspicious  treatment,  which  only  calls  forth  a 
more  resolute  assertion,  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors  upon  public 
charity — these  are  what  have  instilled  a  certain  acerbity  into  all 
its  ministrations.  So  that,  with  the  thousands  that  are  scattered 
over  that  multitude  which  the  great  city  institution  hath  drawn 
around  it,  there  is  not  one  softening  moral  influence  which  is 
thereby  carried  abroad  amongst  them — no  exhibition  of  tender 
ness  upon  the  one  hand,  and  no  gratitude,  that  can  only  be 
awakened  by  the  perception  of  such  tenderness,  upon  the  other 
— no  heart-felt  obligation  among  those  whose  plea  hath  been 
sustained ;  while  among  those  who  are  non-suited,  may  be  heard 
the  curses  of  disappointment,  the  half-suppressed  murmurs  of 
deep  and  sullen  indignation. 

It  is  least  of  all  from  a  quarter  like  this,  that  the  adminis- 
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trators  of  a  small  parish  revenue  ought  to  be  charged  with  any 
defect  of  sensibility  in  the  work  that  they  have  undertaken.  The 
very  circumstance  of  having  adventured  themselves  upon  it  with 
a  revenue  that  is  small,  proves  a  confidence  in  the  other  resources 
that  nature  has  provided  for  the  alleviation  of  human  want ;  and 
it  is  in  the  act  of  stimulating  these? resources,  or  of  pointing  the 
way  to  them,  that  they  get  into  close  and  kindly  approximation 
with  the  humblest  of  the  families.  v  There  is  not  a  more  cheer 
ing  experience  that  has  met  us  on  our  way,  than  the  perfect 
rationality  of  the  lower  orders,  when  rationally  and  respectfully 
dealt  with  ;  and  the  pliancy  wherewith  they  defer  to  a  remon 
strance  that  is  urged  with  civility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
the  force  and  the  weight  of  its  own  moral  justness  to  recommend 
it."  It  is  the  more  minute,  and  free  and  familiar  intercourse 
which  takes  place  between  a  population  and  their  parochial 
office-bearers — it  is  this  which  throws  a  sort  of  domestic  atmos 
phere  around  the  doings  of  a  sessional  administration.  The 
scantiness  of  its  means,  it  may  be  alleged,  will  necessarily  reduce 
the  elder  or  the  deacon  to  his  shifts,  in  the  management  of  his 
district.  And  so  it  does.  But  they  are  the  very  shifts  by  which 
the  business  of  human  charity  is  transferred  to  its  right  prin 
ciples;  and,  after  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  both  more  of 
genuine  satisfaction  among  the  poor,  and  more  of  genuine  sym 
pathy  among  all  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  succour  or  to  uphold 
them.  The  whole  of  our  delightful  experience  on  this  matter 
has  gone  to  assure  us,  of  the  cheapness  and  the  facility  where 
with  the  substitution  may  be  completed  of  a  natural  for  an  arti 
ficial  charity.  And,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  main 
springs  of  this  natural  charity  are  all  to  be  found  among  the 
population  themselves ;  and  that,  by  dint  of  persuasion  and  of 
friendly  intercourse,  they  are  easily  led  to  re-open  them.  That 
all  who  are  able  should  charge  themselves  with  the  mainten 
ance  of  their  aged  relatives — that,  to  the  uttermost,  a  man's 
own  hands  should  minister  to  his  own  necessities,  and  those  who 
are  with  him — that  every  exorbitant  demand  on  the  liberality  of 
others  is  an  injurious  encroachment  on  the  fund  that  is  destined 
for  the  relief  of  real  and  unquestionable  misery — that  the  poor 
who  are  moderate  in  their  applications,  or  who  forbear  them 
altogether,  are  the  best  friends  of  all  those  who  are  poorer  than 
themselves — that  no  inferiority  of  station,  therefore,  exempts 
from  the  virtue  of  beneficence  ;  and  that  the  humble  contribu 
tions  of  time  and  service,  and  such  little  as  they  can  spare,  by 
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the  lower  orders,  form  by  far  the  most  important  offerings  that 
can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  charity — that  pauperism  is  the 
last  and  the  worst  expedient  to  which  they  can  betake  them 
selves,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  tried  but  in  cases  of  extreme 
urgency,  and  when  all  the  previous  resources  have  been  ex 
hausted* — Let  any  philanthropist  go  forth  among  the  people, 
and  having  earned  their  confidence,  let  him  fill  his  mouth  with 
such  arguments  as  these  ;  and  he  will  never  find  them  to  be  an 
unwilling  or  an  impracticable  auditory.  To  charge  such  a 
regimen  as  this  with  coldness  and  hardihood,  and  remoteness  from 
all  sympathy  with  human  feeling,  is  a  gross  paralogism  on  all 
truth  and  all  nature.  It  is  true,  that  under  its  influence,  the 
expenses  of  public  charity  may  lessen  every  year — yet  so  far 
from  this  being  any  indication  of  extinct  tenderness,  or  frozen 
sensibilities  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  may  serve  most  authentically 
to  mark  the  growth  of  all  those  better  habits,  and  of  all  those 
neighbourly  regards,  which  insure  to  every  parochial  family  the 
greatest  comfort  and  the  greatest  contentment,  that  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  humanity  are  attainable. 

We  have  now  breathed  in  both  these  elements — that  of  a 
parish,  whose  supplies  for  the  poor  were  enforced  by  stout  lega 
lity  ;  and  that  of  a  parish  where  this  way  of  it  has  been  totally 
superseded  by  the  gratuitous  system ;  and,  certainly,  our  feeling 
is,  that  the  air  in  which  we  now  move  is  of  a  softer  and  more 
benignant  quality  than  before.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
why,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  many  asperities  ought  to  have 
subsided.  When  a  people  are  more  thrown  upon  themselves, 
they  soon  find,  that  as  it  were  by  expression,  they  draw  addi 
tionally  more  out  of  their  own  proper  resources,  than  they  ever 
drew  from  public  charity — so  as  to  be  positively  in  circumstances 
of  greater  comfort  and  sufficiency  than  ever.  But  more  impor 
tant  still :  whatever  of  intercourse  there  is  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  under  this  reformed  economy,  is  purified  of  all  that 
soreness  and  bitterness  which  attach  to  the  ministrations  of 
charity,  so  long  as  the  imagination  of  a  right  is  made  to  adhere 
to  it.  There  no  longer  remaineth  this  freezing  ingredient,  either 
to  chill  the  sympathies  of  the  one  party,  or  the  gratitude  of  the 
other.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  when  compulsory  pauperism  is  abolished  in  any  parish,  and 
the  interest  it  would  provide  for  is  left  to  the  operation  of  spon- 

*  If  those  previous  resources  were  brought  rightly  to  bear  on  every  case  of  human  suf 
fering,  they  would  anticipate  the  operations  of  pauperism  altogether. 
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taneous  charity,  then  does  the  tone  of  this  little  commonwealth 
become  less  harsh  and  less  refractory  than  it  was — a  kindlier 
spirit  is  felt  throughout ;  and  it  soon  becomes  palpable  as  day, 
under  which  of  the  two  systems  it  is  that  we  have  the  more 
humanized,  and  under  which  of  them  it  is,  that  we  have  the 
more  hard-favoured  population.* 

*  It  was  by  an  unlooked-for  coincidence,  that  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Chapter,  the  Author  had  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  is  the  supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Scotland;  and  had  there  to  advocate  his  mea 
sures  for  the  reformation  of  the  Pauperism  of  St.  John's.  He  has  since  published  the 
Speech  which  was  delivered  on  that  occasion ;  and  by  a  long  appendix  to  it,  has  relieved 
himself  of  much  of  that  matter,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  of  too  local  and  ephe 
meral  a  character  for  a  more  general  work.  There,  the  reader  will  find  a  few  of  those  more 
minute  and  specific  instances  of  parochial  management,  which  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  ap 
pease  the  humanity  that  had  been  before  offended  by  the  imagination  of  a  certain  cold 
blooded  severity  in  the  system,  that  went  to  explode  all  public  charity.  To  that  list  of 
instances,  we  shall  just  subjoin  one  more,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  another  imagination 
that  lies  in  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  one  adverted  to  in  the  text. 

We  have  heard  it  insinuated,  then,  by  another  and  distinct  class  of  sceptics  from  the 
former,  that  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  our  experiment  not  by  the  harshness  of  our 
treatment,  but  by  its  excessive  kindness  and  liberality.  The  suspicion  is,  that  there  maybe 
a  sort  of  secret  or  underhand  juggle  on  the  part  of  our  agents — as  if  we  appeased  by  stealth 
the  clamours  of  our  else  dissatisfied  population,  and  bribed  their  acquiescence  in  an  eco 
nomy,  to  the  success  and  establishment  of  which  we  have  so  strongly  committed  ourselves. 
Here,  too,  our  antagonists  are  just  as  wide  of  the  truth,  as  in  all  their  other  attempts  to  ex 
plain  away  the  undoubted  prosperity  of  this  much  questioned  and  much  resisted  enterprise. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  abolition  of  legal  charity  would  be  instantly  followed  up  by 
the  growth  and  the  more  busily  extended  operation  of  private  and  personal  charity ;  and 
this,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the  abolition,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effec 
tive  considerations  in  its  favour.  But  most  assuredly,  the  far  promptest  and  most  productive 
sympathy  that  were  then  called  into  action,  would  be  the  mutual  sympathy  of  neighbours 
and  residenters  among  the  population  themselves  ;  and,  we  should  deem  this  of  tenfold 
greater  importance  to  the  poor,  than  the  whole  amount  of  benefaction  or  of  aid  that  can  be 
rendered  to  them,  either  by  the  kindness  of  their  parochial  office-bearers,  or  by  the  influx 
of  liberality  from  without. 

With  regard  to  our  own  agents,  in  particular,  it  so  happens,  that  there  is  a  very  great 
variety  in  the  stations  of  life  which  they  themselves  occupy.  Some  of  them,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  have  nought  but  personal  worth  and  wisdom  to  qualify  them  for  the  charge  which 
they  have  kindly  undertaken.  We  do  not  hold  the  wealth  of  our  office-bearers  to  be  at  all 
indispensable  to  the  prosperous  management  even  of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  parish ; 
and,  if  we  are  sensible  of  any  difference  between  those  proportions*  where  relief  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  indigent  in  this  way,  and  those  other  proportions  where  there  can  be  none, 
we  would  say,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  latter  are  in  the  more  quiescent  and  satisfied  state 
of  the  two ;  and  that,  whatever  outbreakings  of  rapacity,  or  of  undue  expectation  have 
occurred,  come  chiefly,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  from  the  former. 

Yet  we  cannot,  therefore,  say,  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  elder  or  deacon,  if  he  have  of  this 
world's  goods,  to  shut  his  bowels  of  compassion  against  any  actual  case  of  necessity  that 
comes  before  him.  This  were  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man  in  any  condition  of  life  ;  and 
there  is  nought  surely  in  his  assumption  of  a  Christian  office,  nor  is  there  aught  in  his  pecu- 

*  The  Glasgow  name  for  the  distrcts  placed  under  the  charge  of  elders. 
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The  parish  of  St.  John's  is  no  longer  solitary  in  regard  of  its 
pauperism.  The  Outer- Kirk  parish  of  Glasgow  has  also  made 
its  conclusive  separation  from  the  Town  Hospital ;  and  it  did 
so  on  more  generous  terms,  and  at  a  bolder  adventure,  than 

liar  relationship  with  those  who  have  their  geographical  position  upon  his  assigned  territory, 
that  should  reverse  his  obligations,  or  lay  an  arrest  on  the  spontaneous  flow  of  his  liberali 
ties  towards  them.  It  is  his  part,  precisely  as  it  is  that  of  others,  to  do  good  unto  all  as  he 
has  opportunity — and  should  the  opportunity  be  more  patent  and  of  more  frequent  reitera 
tion  within  the  district  of  his  superintendence  than  beyond  it,  this,  of  course,  decides  the 
question  for  him,  as  to  the  place  and  people,  to  whom  his  private  beneficence  will  take  its 
most  abundant  and  natural  direction.  Let  human  sympathy  come  as  oft  as  it  may  into 
contact  with  human  suffering,  and  let  what  will  come  out  of  it.  To  qualify  a  man  for  this 
peculiar  charge,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  put  violence  upon  his  faculties  or  his  feelings  ; 
to  lay  his  heart  under  some  process  of  artificial  congelation  ;  or  to  bear  down  the  workings 
of  his  own  free  inclination  towards  any  act  of  kindness  or  liberality  among  the  families  of 
his  population,  thai  with  the  same  converse,  and  the  same  observation,  he  would  have  been 
prompted  to  among  other  families.  But  if  not  necessary  to  thwart  his  benevolent  propen 
sities  by  laying  an  interdict  upon  them,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  urge  them  onward  by  any 
artificial  stimulant  whatever.  Let  a  philanthropist  but  assume  several  hundreds  of  a  con 
tiguous  population,  and  let  him  move  amongst  them  daily,  if  he  will,  not  however  in  the 
ostensible  character  of  an  almoner,  but  of  a  friend — and  he  will  not,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  labours,  meet  with  more  of  solicitation,  because  of  their  temporal  wants,  than  he  will 
know  clearly  and  Christianly  how  to  dispose  of.  And  should  he  be  of  circumstances  to  do 
good  and  communicate,  in  his  own  person,  still  he  will  not  find  that  he  stands  either  in  an 
unmanageable  or  in  a  ruinously  expensive  relationship  towards  them.  He  may  have  to  de 
scribe  an  initial  period  of  simplicity  and  alarm  upon  his  own  part,  and,  perhaps,  of  occa 
sional  exaggeration  upon  theirs.  But  after  that  he  has  been  fairly  disciplined  into  a  sound 
experience  upon  the  subject,  and  the  matter  has  been  reduced  under  his  hands  to  its  just  and 
rational  dimensions,  then  will  he  find  how  true  is  the  exclamation  of  Hannah  More,  "  0  how 
cheap  is  charity  !  0  how  expensive  is  vanity  !" 

Now,  if  an  individual  could  thus  stay  the  importunities  of  a  whole  district,  this  of  itself 
were  argument  enough  of  such  capabilities  among  the  people  themselves,  as  marked  pauper 
ism  to  be  a  thing  uncalled  for.  All  that  he  could  ever  do  on  the  uttermost  stretch  of  his 
liberality,  were  so  mere  a  bagatelle  to  the  subsistence  of  his  many  families,  as  to  form  in 
itself  no  substitute  at  all  for  the  provisions  of  a  legal  charity ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  without 
inconvenience,  or  even  so  much  as  the  feeling  of  a  sacrifice,  could  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  quiescence  of  a  population  amounting  to  several  hundreds ;  this  of  itself  were  the  most 
strong  and  palpable  evidence  of  all  such  provision  being  superfluous.  The  truth  is,  that  any 
personal  contribution  of  his  to  the  necessities  of  his  district,  bears  so  insignificant  a  propor 
tion  to  its  extent,  that  in  as  far  as  the  matMel  of  his  benevolence  is  concerned,  it  makes  no 
sensible  difference  whether  it  shall  be  rendered  or  withheld.  And  the  only  thing  that 
stamps  an  importance  on  his  benefactions,  is  the  moral  influence  that  attends  them— the 
demonstration  it  holds  forth  of  his  goodwill  to  the  people  among  whom  he  expatiates — and, 
more  particularly,  the  excitement  that  it  gives  to  the  play  and  the  fermentation  of  their  own 
sympathies.  The  anecdote  that  follows,  we  give  merely  as  a  plain  example  of  this,  and  as 
proving  how  readily  the  people  themselves  may  become  the  most  effectual  instruments  of 
their  own  mutual  comfort,  and  of  their  own  independence. 

A  young  man  who  had  lodged  several  years  with  a  family  of  the  parish,  took  ill  of  consump 
tion.  His  means  were  speedily  exhausted ;  and  the  people  with  whom  he  lived,  who  had 
been  kind  and  liberal  to  their  uttermost,  could  not  be  expected  to  charge  themselves  with 
the  whole  burden  of  his  maintenance.  The  Town  Hospital,  in  virtue  of  our  subsisting  ar- 
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characterized  the  outset  of  the  enterprise  in  St.  John's.*  For 
there  was  no  excess  of  its  sessional  revenue  over  its  sessional 
expenditure.  The  expense  of  poor  that  were  upon  it  at  the  time 
of  its  disruption  from  the  old  system,  was  about  equal  to  its 
collections ;  and  yet,  without  any  surplus,  did  it  simply  with 
draw  itself  from  the  wealthier  institution,  and  undertake  both  to 
send  no  more  paupers  there,  and  to  meet,  upon  its  own  resources, 
all  the  new  cases  that  offered  from  their  own  population.  In 
defect  of  all  present  pecuniary  means  for  such  an  achievement, 
it  first  instituted  a  scrutiny  of  the  existing  poor  upon  its  roll ; 
and  then  stimulated  the  weekly  collection  by  the  announcement 
of  their  new  system  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  last  of  all,  resolved 
on  a  most  strict  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  claims  and  circum 
stances  of  all  future  applicants.  Its  experience  was  in  striking 
harmony  with  that  of  the  kirk-session  of  St.  John's  in  one  parti 
cular.  There  took  place  a  sudden  diminution  in  the  number  of 

rangement,  was  not  open  to  receive  him ;  but  he  had  himself  expressed  a  longing  preference 
to  be  with  his  relatives  in  the  country,  who  were  at  the  distance  of  more  than  100  miles, 
and  were  not  able  to  transport  him  in  that  careful  and  sheltered  way,  which  the  state  of  his 
health  had  made  so  requisite.  In  these  circumstances,  the  deacon  certainly  did  give  his 
best  attention  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  and,  among  other  things,  made  interest 
with  the  proprietor  of  a  stage-coach,  to  allow  him  an  inside  berth  for  the  fare  of  an  outside 
passenger.  Such  easy  services  in  behalf  of  a  sufferer  as  these,  are  never  lost  on  that  little 
neighbourhood  of  sympathy  and  observation  by  which  he  is  surrounded :  and,  accordingly, 
in  the  present  instance,  neighbours  did  lend  their  most  willing  co-operation  to  this  labour 
of  love  :  and  a  subscription  had  only  to  be  headed,  and  set  a-going  amongst  themselves  ; 
and,  while  the  sum  that  was  thus  raised  formed  by  far  the  most  precious  contribution  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  it  also  carried  the  gratifying  evidence  along  with  it,  of  the  power 
that  lies  in  a  little  leaven  of  well-timed  charity — how,  leavening  the  entire  mass,  and  work 
ing  its  own  quality  thronghout  all  the  members  of  it,  it  can  thus  enlist  upon  its  side  the 
alacrity  and  the  spare  means  of  a  whole  population.  It  was  not  by  the  importation  of 
money  from  without,  but  by  the  healthful  operation  of  motives  and  principles  within,  that 
the  difficulty  was  provided  for.  A  parochial  agent  may  be  in  humble  circumstances :  but 
there  are  other  tokens  by  which  goodwill  is  manifested  than  the  giving  of  silver  and  gold. 
Such  as  he  has  he  may  give— his  advice— the  aid  of  his  time  and  trouble — and  on  the 
strength  of  these,  he  will  earn  such  a  moral  ascendency  as  shall  stimulate  like  processes  for 
like  emergencies,  and  call  forth  those  powerful  and  harmonized  efforts  which  form  an  equiva 
lent  defence  against  all  the  extremities  to  which  our  species  are  liable.  It  is  thus,  that  a 
man  of  sense  and  of  character  may  fearlessly  take  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  a 
lot  of  population  ;  and  that,  without  a  farthing  to  bestow  upon  their  necessities,  but  on  the 
strength  of  their  inward  capabilities  alone,  either  rightly  directed,  or  even  left  to  their  un 
disturbed  operation.  Unless  by  a  blight  on  the  face  of  nature,  or  some  peculiar  and  ex 
traordinary  visitation,  not  one  instance  of  starvation  will  ever  occur  amongst  them.  The 
thing  in  the  even  and  ordinary  course  of  human  life  is  morally  impossible.  And  while  this 
ought  not  to  set  aside  among  the  rich,  that  ancient  law  of  sympathy,  which  is  coeval  with 
nature,  and  re-echoed  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  throughout  all  its  pages,  it  ought  cer 
tainly  to  set  aside  the  provisions  of  a  modern  and  artificial  pauperism. 
*  This  enterprise  was  at  length  desisted  from. 
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applications.  We  should  not  like  to  be  too  minute,  or  too 
prying  of  inspection  into  the  concerns  of  others :  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  in  the  general,  that,  by  our  latest  information, 
they  were  going  on  most  prosperously,  and  most  hopefully ;  and 
we  feel  confident,  that  by  the  dying  away  of  the  old  cases  be 
longing  to  that  parish,  which  are  on  the  funds  of  the  Town 
Hospital,  and  by  the  arrest  that  has  been  laid  on  the  influx  of 
all  new  cases  to  that  institution,  there  will  another  large  depart 
ment  of  Glasgow  be  speedily  cleared  of  all  its  compulsory  pau 
perism.* 

The  general  session  has  now  ceased  altogether  from  its  charge 
of  the  weekly  collections  at  the  church-doors  of  any  of  the 
parishes  in  Glasgow.  Each  kirk-session  retains  its  own — and 
those  of  them  that  need  to  have  the  expenses  of  their  pauperism 
supplemented  by  foreign  aid,  stand  connected  simply  and  ex 
clusively  with  the  Town  Hospital.  The  complexity  of  the  old 
mechanism  is  in  so-  far  reduced,  as  that  the  combination  of  the 
parishes,  one  with  another,  in  all  the  matters  of  ordinary  admini 
stration  for  the  poor,  is  now  broken  up.  And  things  are  certainly 
more  manageable  than  before,  for  the  work  of  ulterior  reforma 
tion — in  that  each  parish  may,  without  thwarting  or  opposition 
from  its  neighbours,  negotiate  its  own  separate  and  peculiar 
arrangement  with  the  Town  Hospital. 

There  are  ten  parishes  in  Glasgow.  Two  of  them,  St.  John's 
and  the  Outer  Kirk,  have  reached,  or  are  in  certain  progress 
toward,  the  ultimate  condition  of  parishes  that  are  under  a  strict 
gratuitous  econony.  To  be  delivered  of  the  assessment,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  remaining  eight  parishes  should  be  reduced 
to  this  condition  also.  It  so  happened  of  three  of  these,  viz., 
the  North  West,  St.  George's,  and  St.  James's,  that  the  expense 
of  their  sessional  poor  was  beneath  the  amount  of  their  weekly 
collections — so  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the .  general  session, 
they  found  themselves  all  at  once  in  fair  circumstances  for 
separating  from  the  Town  Hospital,  and  each  attempting  its 
own  pauperism  single-handed/  And,  accordingly,  they  have 
partially,  or  rather  almost  totally  begun  their  own  independent 
expenditure  on  their  own  independent  resources.  There  is  still, 
we  understand,  a  remainder  of  occasional  aid,  that,  more  by  the 
force  of  habit  than  of  necessity,  they  still  continue  to  receive 
from  the  Town  Hospital.  But,  with  this  exception,  and  an 
exception  that  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  they  take  the  whole 

*  This  anticipation  was  frustrated. 
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of  their  new  pauperism  upon  their  own  funds  :  and  having  now 
ceased  the  transmission  of  their  cases  to  the  fund  by  assessment, 
they  have  only  to  wait  the  disappearance  of  their  Hospital 
pauperism  by  death,  when  they  too  shall  arrive  at  the  desired 
landing-place.* 

And  here  would  we  urge  it  on  the  kirk-sessions  of  these  three 
parishes,  how  desirable  it  were  that  they  acted  on  the  principles 
of  a  total  and  conclusive  separation  from  the  Town  Hospital ; 
that  they  ceased  from  every  sort  of  intromission  with  it ;  and 
swept  away  even  the  last  vestiges  of  dependence,  by  which  the 
need  or  importance  of  such  an  institution  could  at  all  be  recog 
nised.  It  were  greatly  better,  if  in  as  far  as  their  poor  too  are 
concerned,  the  faintest  shadow  of  argument  for  a  compulsory 
provision  were  utterly  done  away.  Pity  it  were,  that  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  rare  and  trifling  extraordinaries,  the  whole  burden 
of  which  they  could  most  easily  take  upon  themselves,  they 
should  forfeit  that  place  of  entire  and  absolute  independence, 
which  they  are  so  well  entitled  to  occupy,  and  so  abundantly 
able  to  maintain.  In  the  present  style  of  their  operations,  they 
are  laying  no  material  burden  on  the  fund  by  assessment ;  and 
why  keep  up  even  so  much  as  a  nominal  obligation  to  it,  or  offer 
any  sort  of  quit-rent  acknowledgment  at  all,  to  a  superiority  that 
ought  now  to  be  cast  off,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  arid  irre 
coverable  desuetude  ?  Were  it  a  mere  question  of  complimentary 
deference  to  the  Town  Hospital,  this  might  willingly  be  rendered. 
But  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  any  accession,  however 
trivial,  to  the  need  of  its  services,  bears  along  with  it  an  acces 
sion  to  the  need  of  its  existence.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
acceptance  even  of  the  slightest  boon  from  that  institution  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  The  homage  may  be  insignificant — but 
it.  is  not  innocent — because  it  will  be  magnified  into  an  arrange 
ment  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  that  ought  to  be  razed 
from  the  foundation.  Pauperism  will  never  be  brought  under 
a  right  economy,  till  all  that  is  legal  and  compulsory  in  its 
administrations  shall  be  not  ,regulated  but  destroyed.  At  all 
events,  with  these  three  parishes,  there  do  exist,  in  their  present 
means,  and,  with  but  one  step  more,  in  their  recent  change  of 
management,  the  capabilities  of  their  own  entire  indepen 
dence — in  which,  should  they  persevere  for  a  very  few  years, 
then,  by  the  operation  of  death  on  their  present  hospital  cases, 

*  All  these  anticipations  have  been  defeated,  and  for  reasons  which  will  be  afterwards 
explained. 
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should  we  behold  half  the  domain  of  Glasgow  altogether  cleared 
of  its  compulsory  pauperism. 

But  there  still  remain  five  parishes,  which,  though  not  now 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  intermedium  of  a  general  ses 
sion,  are  still  connected  each  by  its  own  separate  tie  of  depen 
dence  and  obligation  with  the  Town  Hospital.  The  expenses 
of  their  sessional  poor,  at  the  resolution  of  the  old  system  into  its 
separate  parts,  went  beyond  their  receipts  by  collection ;  and 
each  of  the  sessions  has  this  difference  made  good  to  it  by  dis 
tinct  supplies  of  money  from  that  institution.  And  besides  this, 
the  transference  of  paupers  goes  on,  as  formerly,  from  the  ses 
sional  to  the  hospital  lists ;  so  that  there  still  remain  five  open 
ducts  of  conveyance  from  about  one-half  of  Glasgow  to  the  fund 
by  assessment.  The  truth  is,  that  without  some  such  initial 
arrangement  as  we  have  all  along  recommended,  the  present 
state  of  matters  was  quite  unavoidable.  None  of  these  sessions 
had  the  means  to  defray  the  allowances,  even  of  the  existing 
paupers  upon  their  roll — and  far  less  was  it  to  be  expected,  that 
they  would  undertake  each  the  burden  of  its  whole  new  pau 
perism,  without  the  conveyance  of  its  future  excesses  to  the 
Town  Hospital.  They  were  already  labouring  under  the  weight 
of  a  present  excess ;  and  without  a  special  act  of  accommodation 
on  the  part  of  the  Town  Hospital,  towards  each  of  the  parishes 
so  circumstanced,  their  emancipation  from  compulsory  pauperism 
appears  to  be  impracticable. 

Were  these  parishes  barely  relieved  by  the  Town  Hospital  of 
the  overplus  of  their  sessional  poor — were  so  many  made  to  pass 
into  the  state  of  its  out-pensioners,  and  so  many  left  on  each 
session,  as  should  just,  with  their  present  allowances,  absorb  the 
whole  of  its  own  proper  revenue,  we  think  that  even  on  this 
arrangement,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  could  not,  with  the 
buoyancy  of  their  new  felt  and  conscious  independence,  so  sti 
mulate  its  means  upon  the  one  hand,  and  its  management  upon 
the  other,  as  to  weather  the  demands  of  its  new  pauperism,  aye 
and  until  its  old  pauperism,  by  the  operation  of  mortality,  had 
all  been  swept  away.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to  grant  a 
more  favourable  outset — to  pass  still  more  of  their  sessional 
paupers  into  the  lists  of  the  Town  Hospital,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  to  relieve  them  of  the  whole  weight  of  their 
existing  pauperism.  At  all  events,  we  should  rather,  for  the 
sake  of  their  encouragement,  that  they  started  with  an  excess  of 
revenue  above  their  present  expenditure — but  with  the  full 
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understanding,  that  to  their  treatment  of  all  the  future  applica 
tions,  we  looked  for  the  conclusive  deliverance  of  the  Town 
Hospital  from  the  influx  of  all  new  pauperism.  We  again  affirm 
our  unqualified  confidence  in  their  success  ;  and  that  nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  consent  of  the  proper  parties  to  these  arrange 
ments,  for  the  extirpation  of  compulsory  pauperism  from  the 
whole  of  Glasgow. 

The  vices  of  such  a  system  as  that  under  which  they  are  now 
acting,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  expose.  Nothing  can 
be  worse,  than  to  place  the  management  of  pauperism  with  one 
set  of  administrators,  and  the  finding  of  ways  and  means  for  the 
expense  of  it  with  another.  They,  more  especially,  who  stand 
at  that  place  where  the  first  movement  is  made  by  the  popula 
tion  towards  public  charity,  should  be  under  every  possible  ex 
citement  to  a  close  investigation  >  and,  above  all,  to  a  diligent 
use  of  those  various  expedients  of  prevention,  by  which  the  ap 
plication  may  either  be  stayed  or  be  postponed.  Now  this  is 
the  very  place  that  is  occupied  by  the  members  of  kirk-sessions 
in  Glasgow — and  a  more  effectual  method  could  not  be  devised 
of  opening  the  widest  possible  door  for  the  influx  of  new  cases, 
than  to  charge  a  kirk-session  with  the  primary  examinations  of 
pauperism,  and  to  lay  the  ultimate  expense  of  it  on  another 
institution.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  only  a  most  con 
ceivable,  but  a  most  likely  thing,  that,  disunited  though  the 
Town  Hospital  should  be  from  the  charge  of  five  of  the  city 
parishes,  there  will  no  sensible  relief  be  felt,  because  of  an  almost 
instantaneous  compensation  in  the  augmented  expense  of  the 
remaining  five  that  adhere  to  them.  The  disease  which  had 
been  cleared  away  from  one-half  of  the  domain,  might,  and  from 
the  pure  operation  of  the  faulty  economy  alone,  gather  to  such 
increased  virulence  in  the  remaining  half,  as  to  perpetuate  an 
unalleviated, 'and,  perhaps,  growing  burden  upon  the  community 
— and  cause  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  to  wonder,  why  pau 
perism  should  be  at  once  so  reduced  in  its  geographical  dimen 
sions,  and  so  unreduced  in  its  demands  on  the  still  assessed  and 
heavy  laden  citizens. 

Even  though  one-half  of  Glasgow  should,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  parochial  system,  free  itself  of  all  dependence  on  the  Town 
Hospital,  yet  let  the  other  half  remain  on  its  present  footing 
with  that  institution,  and  nothing  more  likely  than  that  the 
assessment  over  the  whole  city  shall  not  only  maintain  its  pre 
sent  amount,  but  shall  press  forward  as  urgently  to  its  own  in- 
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crease  as  ever.  All  will  depend  on  the  practical  administration 
of  it.  Should  those  who  are  in  the  management  feel  the  im 
pulse  of  a  rival  spirit  with  the  emancipated  parishes,  they  may 
certainly,  by  dint  of  strenuousness,  and  of  determined  endeavour, 
keep  down,  and  even  reduce  their  expenditure.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible,  that  by  a  very  slight  relaxation 
of  care  and  vigilance  on  their  part,  the  demand  may  be  just  as 
overbearing  from  that  fragment  of  the  population  wherewith 
they  shall  then  have  to  do,  as  formerly  from  the  whole  mass. 
In  affirming  this,  we  do  not  charge  the  office-bearers  of  a  com 
pulsory  pauperism,  either  with  incapacity,  or  with  any  defect  of 
conscientious  regard  to  the  public  interest.  The  charge  that  we 
prefer  is  not  against  them,  but  against  the  arrangements  of  that 
economy,  wherewith  it  is  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault, 
that  they  are  implicated.  They  must,  in  fact,  have  more  of  care 
and  of  principle,  than  are  to  be  looked  for  in  average  humanity, 
should  they  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  disadvantages  of 
their  most  awkward  and  ill-assorted  system.  The  falling  away 
of  two  or  more  parishes  from  their  superintendence,  will,  doubt 
less,  be  a  relief  to  them  in  the  meantime.  But  nothing  is  more 
natural,  than  that  the  very  feeling  of  relief  should  induce  a  cer 
tain,  though  almost  insensible  remissness  of  practice,  and  a  con 
sequent  facility  in  the  admittance  of  new  cases  from  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  is  still  attached  to  them.  The  very  men 
who  would  make  a  stand  and  an  effort  to  prevent  any  addition 
to  the  burden  of  the  community,  might  not  feel  just  so  intense  a 
desironsness  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  burden  beneath 
that  degree  to  which  the  community  are  already  habituated. 
And  from  the  moment  that  they  let  down,  though  by  ever  so 
little,  the  defences  of  caution,  and  watchfulness,  and  strict  inves 
tigation,  from  that  moment  they  will  let  in  additional  pauperism. 
They  may  soon  draw  around  them,  from  their  remaining  parishes, 
such  a  force  and  vehemency  of  new  applications,  as  shall  keep 
up,  in  its  former  magnitude,  the  whole  business  of  their  admini 
stration  ;  and  then  the  wonted  pressure  of  demand  from  without, 
shall  be  in  its  old  state  of  equilibrium,  with  the  wonted  reaction 
of  prompt  and  vigorous  resistance  fronp  within. 

Should  this  be  the  actual  result  of  the  late  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Glasgow — should  a  few  of  its  parishes  have 
wrought  back  their  way  to  the  gratuitous  system,  and  the  rest 
be  still  found  as  burdensome  as  formerly  were  all  the  parishes 
put  together,  we  cannot  think  of  a  more  impressive  exhibition  of 
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the  truth  of  our  whole  argument.  To  every  considerate  be 
holder,  it  must  carry  a  demonstration  along  with  it  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  parochial  administration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  ruinous,  and  irrepressible,  and  altogether  indefinite  mis 
chief  that  lies  in  a  general  and  compulsory  system,  upon  the 
other.  It  will  prove,  that  wherever  the  principle  of  legal  charity 
is  acted  upon,  there  is  in  it  a  creative  power  of  evil,  which  can 
be  kept  under  by  no  device  of  management,  and  be  restrained 
by  no  limitation  of  territory — a  virus  that  will  scarcely  admit  of 
being  mitigated,  and  from  which  society  can  never  be  delivered, 
but  by  its  total  extirpation. 

Yet  such  is  the  blind  impetuosity  wherewith  every  suggestion 
for  the  reformation  of  existing  abuses  is  liable  to  be  opposed — 
such  is  the  sensitive,  instead  of  the  rational  style  of  that  hosti 
lity,  through  which  the  course  of  improvement  has  frequently  to 
force  its  way — so  resolute  often  are  the  prejudice  and  the  pre 
determination  that  urge  on  the  unreflecting  cry  of  its  adversaries, 
that  it  were  no  astonishment  to  us,  though  a  phenomenon  so 
palpably  decisive  of  the  tendency  of  assessments,  as  that  of  their 
continued  increase  on  a  curtailed  territory,  should  have  an  alto 
gether  contrary  interpretation  given  to  it ;  and  it  be  even  ap 
pealed  to  as  an  argument  for  recurrence  to  the  old  system,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  abridgments  which  have  been  made  upon  it, 
the  public  burden  is  still  unlightened,  and  no  relief  hath  come 
out  of  the  boasted  innovations. 

It  is  not  he  who  is  most  versant  in  the  detail,  and  drudgery, 
and  penmanship  of  an  old  system — it  is  not  he  who  is  most 
qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  new.  All 
familiar  though  he  be  with  the  records  and  the  documentary  in 
formations  of  office,  he  may  still  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  alone 
competent  arena  for  the  determination  of  this  controversy.  The 
experience  of  a  mere  practitioner  in  some  of  the  inner  depart 
ments  of  a  poor's-house,  is  totally  dissimilar  from  the  experience 
of  a  diligent  observer  on  the  hearts,  and  habits,  and  household 
economy  of  the  poor — and  it  were  well  if  this  distinction  was 
more  adverted  to  by  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  demand  for 
practical  wisdom,  and  in  their  outcry  against  the  rash  and  confi 
dent  anticipations  of  theory.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  wil- 
dered  all  his  days  among  the  bye-tracts  of  error,  it  is  not  of  him 
that  you  would  most  readily  inquire  the  highway  to  truth ;  and 
his  very  familiarity  with  the  windings  and  ambiguities  of  that 
labyrinth  in  which  he  long  has  been  involved,  forms  in  our 
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mind  a  presumption  against  any  deliverance  of  his  on  the  ques 
tion  at  issue.  It  is  on  this  account,  however,  that  a  tenfold 
homage  is  due  to  him,  who,  though  nurtured  from  the  infancy  of 
his  public  life  among  institutions  that  are  wrong,  has  neverthe 
less,  by  the  pure  force  of  a  vigorous  home-bred  sagacity,  seized 
upon  and  readily  apprehended  that  which  is  right.  This  is  not 
wisdom  aided  by  the  lights  of  a  local  or  personal  experience  ; 
but, — much  higher  exhibition, — it  is  wisdom  forcing  her  way 
through  the  besetting  obstacles  wherewith  she  was  encompassed  ; 
and  evolving  herself  into  the  clear  region  of  day,  through  all  the 
intricacies  of  a  mechanism  that  only  serves  to  cloud  and  to  con 
fuse  the  apprehensions  of  ordinary  men.  This  has  been  finely 
exemplified  by  the  civil  and  municipal  functionaries  of  Glasgow 
— and,  on  closing  our  narrative  of  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  pauperism  in  that  city,  we  gladly  offer  the  meed  of 
our  acknowledgments  to  men,  without  whose  prompt  and  intelli 
gent  concurrence,  there  might  never  have  been  opened  the  only 
practicable  avenue  to  reformation. 

The  Barony  of  Glasgow  is  one  of  its  suburb  parishes,  and  has 
now  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  thousand.  There  is  some 
thing  very  instructive  in  the  history  of  its  pauperism.  The 
assessment  was  first  resorted  to  in  1810 — much  against  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  those  who  were  most  versant  in  the  details 
of  the  administration  for  the  poor  antecedently  to  that  period. 
We  know  not  on  the  one  hand,  how  to  quote  a  more  decisive 
experience  against  the  wisdom  of  a  compulsory  provision,  even 
for  a  large  and  wholly  manufacturing  population,  than  by  appeal 
ing  to  the  fact,  that  till  1810,  the  expenditure  of  this  parish,  the 
most  populous  in  Scotland,  seldom  exceeded  £600  annually — 
proving,  that  for  the  legal  system  of  relief  there  exists  no  natural 
and  permanent  necessity,  in  any  circumstances  whatever — though 
an  artificial  necessity  of  its  own  creating,  which  will  furnish  the 
advocates  of  pauperism  with  a  ready  argument  for  its  continu 
ance.  And  we  know  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  an  enlarged  public  charity,  to  multiply 
its  cases,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its  own  operation,  than 
that  after  1810,  the  expenditure  became  about  five  times  greater 
than  before,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years.  We  would  put 
the  question  to  those  among  the  heritors  of  the  Barony,  who 
were  most  in  earnest  for  the  establishment  of  a  poor's  rate,  if 
they  are  sensible  of  having  made  the  slightest  progress  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  their  benevolent  anticipations — Can  they  say, 
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that  the  poor  are  at  all  better  off,  under  the  present  regime,  than 
before  ? — or  that  they  have  landed  their  parish  in  a  better  eco 
nomy  than  that  from  which  they  have  so  recently  departed  ?  It 
is  still  time  for  them  to  retrace  their  movement — and  not,  most 
assuredly,  for  the  sake  of  their  property,  but  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  far  more  valuable,  the  comfort  and  character  of  a  numerous 
population,  would  we  like  to  see  their  promptitude  arid  vigour 
embarked  on  what  some  might  denounce  as  a  cause  of  selfishness, 
but  which,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term,  is  indeed  a 
cause  of  true  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

The  following  occurs  to  us  as  the  proper  steps  for  the  retracing 
movement  that  we  now  have  suggested.  Let  the  church,  and 
each  of  the  three  chapels  of  ease,  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
own  collections ;  and  let  each  have  a  defined  locality  annexed 
to  it,  within  which  it  shall  be  the  business  of  their  respective 
office-bearers  to  meet  all  the,  demands  of  the  new  pauperism. 
There  behoved  to  be,  at  first,  a  slight  extension  of  the  assessment 
for  the  old  pauperism,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  surrender  of 
the  church  and  chapel  collections.  But  for  this  there  would 
be  a  speedy  compensation  in  the  death  of  the  existing  paupers — 
for,  meanwhile,  from  the  districts  that  had  been  assigned  to  the 
new  managements,  there  would  be  no  additional  cases  transmitted 
to  the  compulsory  fund.  And  we  repeat,  that  it  will  be  due  not 
to  the  want  of  means,  but  to  the  want  of  management,  if  the 
collections,  at  these  various  places  of  worship,  be  not  found  ade 
quate  to  all  the  fair  demands  of  their  respective  territories. 

But  even  after  the  present  system  is  broken  up  thus  far,  the 
separate  managements  would  still  be  too  unwieldy.*  These  could 

*  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Anderston,  a  most  estimable  and  highly  respectable 
minister  of  the  United  Secession,  offered  to  undertake  the  pauperism  of  a  locality  in  the 
Barony  parish,  with  the  collections  at  his  chapel,  on  an  equitable  condition  of  relief,  from 
the  assessment,  to  the  members  of  his  congregation.  If  this  offer  were  repeated,  and  fol 
lowed  up  by  similar  offers,  in  other  quarters  of  the  parish,  it  might  be  the  germ  of  a  very 
important  reformation.  Should  the  dissenting  ministers  in  large  towns  consent  to  assume 
a  locality,  they  would  find,  most  assuredly,  nothing  oppressive  in  the  management  of  its  new 
pauperism.  For  the  small  part  of  their  collections,  that  they  should  find  it  necessary  to 
expend,  they  would  soon  obtain  compensation,  in  the  relief  of  their  wealthier  hearers  from 
the  assessment  that  is  now  levied  upon  them.  And  we  should  look,  in  time,  for  a  com 
pensation  still  more  gratifying.  The  office-bearers  of  each  dissenting  chapel,  would,  under 
this  arrangement,  be  exposed  to  frequent  calls  of  intercourse  with  the  population  of  their 
assigned  districts— and  their  right  of  entrance  and  inquiry  would  soon  come  to  be  recognised 
throughout  all  the  families — and  many  are  the  expedients  and  facilities  that  might  thus 
occur,  for  carrying  the  lessons  of  Christianity  amongst  them— and  the  ministers  of  our 
Secession  would  instantly  be  translated  into  the  full  benefit  and  influence  of  locality— and 
they  might  earn  in  consequence  a  rich  moral  and  spiritual  harvest,  wherewith  to  uphold  and 
VOL.  X.  X 
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gradually  be  relieved  by  the  erection  of  additional  chapels,  a 
measure  that  might  be  advocated  on  higher  grounds  than  the 
advantage  of  a  reduced  and  rectified  pauperism.  Yet  we  should 
rejoice,  if  on  this  latter  impulse  only,  men  of  wealth  and  influ 
ence  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  their  aid  to  a  cause,  that 
has  better  considerations  to  recommend  it,  than  even  its  sub 
serviency  to  the  best  of  all  civic  reformations. 


CHAPTEK   XIII. 

ON  THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  EVILS  WHICH  ADHEKE  EVEN  TO  THE  BEST  CONDITION 
OF  SCOTTISH  PAUPERISM. 

THE  G-orbals  of  Glasgow  forms  the  other  of  its  suburb  parishes. 
Its  inhabitants  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty-two  thousand,  whose 
occupations  are  wholly  of  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  cha 
racter.  Unlike  to  the  Barony,  it  has  no  landed  wealth  whence 
it  might  derive  those  supplies  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  which 
many  deem  to  be  indispensable  among  families  that  are  subject 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  trade.  This,  then,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  were  the  likeliest  of  parishes  for  a  compulsory 
pauperism,  and  a  rapidly  growing  assessment — and  did  there 
really  exist  any  natural  necessity  for  such  a  provision,  one  should 
think  that  of  all  other  places,  it  was  here  where  the  necessity 

recruit  their  various  congregations.  And  so  little  jealousy  do  we  entertain  of  this  progress, 
that  we  should  rejoice  in  it  as  a  precursor  to  those  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  Barony.  The  day  is  perhaps  coming,  when 
localities  primarily  assumed  by  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Dissent,  for  the  reduction  of 
pauperism  may,  at  length,  he  transformed  into  parishes  ;  and  they  retaining  their  own  style 
of  patronage,  and  tolerating  us  in  ours,  may,  at  length,  with  the  only  important  difference 
betwixt  us  thus  compromised,  consent  to  sit  down  beside  us,  under  the  canopy  of  our  na 
tional  establishment. 

But,  if  such  be  the  repulsion  between  the  zealots  of  the  establishment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  zealots  of  dissenterism  on  the  other,  that  any  entire  coalition  of  the  parties  is  naus 
eous  to  both,  and  even  the  first  step  of  the  approximation  that  we  have  now  recommended, 
is  not  likely  to  be  entered  upon — then,  as  the  latter  are  so  insensible  to  the  charm  and  power 
of  locality,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  former,  who  remain  in  sole  possession  of  this 
mit:hty  instrument,  to  turn  it  to  all  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  extinc 
tion  of  pauperism  is  only  one  of  those  advantages  and  blessings,  to  the  achievement  of  which 
the  present  apparatus  of  our  Church  Establishment  is  very  nearly  commensurate,  but  which 
would  be  prodigiously  accelerated  by  the  multiplication  of  chapels,  or  the  subdivision  of 
parishes. 
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would  be  most  urgently  and  imperiously  felt,  and  where  a  poor's 
rate  would  be  most  unavoidable.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  the 
Gorbals  shall  be  found  to  have  kept  the  simple  parochial  eco 
nomy  that  was  bequeathed  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  and  to  have 
flourished  under  it — this  might  well  lead  us  to  suspect,  whether, 
after  all,  a  system  of  public  and  legalized  charity  be  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  any  population. 

This  parish  never  has  admitted  an  assessment* — and  the  whole 
of  its  sessional  expenditure  for  the  poor  is  defrayed  from  a 
revenue  of  about  £400  annually.  So  little,  in  fact,  has  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  an  exclusively  manufacturing  parish, 
brought  along  with  it  the  necessity  for  a  poor's  rate,  that  its 
expenditure  is  fully  as  limited  as  in  many  of  the  most  retired  and 
wholly  agricultural  parishes  of  the  north.  It  does  not  amount 
to  £25  a  year  for  each  thousand  of  the  population — and  yet,  on 
the  general  blush  and  aspect  of  this  industrious  community,  may 
it  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  it  not  only  offers  to  our  notice  an 
aggregate  of  families,  in  every  way  as  well-conditioned,  and  as 
exempt  from  the  rigours  of  extreme  wretchedness,  as  are  those 
of  the  assessed  city  to  which  it  is  contiguous ;  but  that  it  will 
bear,  in  this  respect,  a  comparison  with  the  most  heavily  assessed 
towns,  in  any  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  England. 
There  must  be  a  mockery  in  the  magnificence  of  those  public 
charities,  which  have  not  to  all  appearance  bettered  the  circum 
stances,  or  advanced  the  comforts  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  instituted,  beyond  those  of  a  people  where  they  are 
utterly  unknown.  |^.nd,  when  we  look  to  such  a  parish  as  the 
Gorbals,  still  an  unimpaired  monument  of  the  olden  time,  though 
in  full  exposure  to  all  those  failures  and  fluctuations  of  commerce 
which  form  the  chief  argument  on  the  side  of  modern  pauperism 
— the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  had  there  been  enough  of 
wisdom  in  the  other  towns  and  parishes  of  Scotland  for  with 
standing  the  first  introduction  of  a  poor's  rate  among  them,  there 
would  have  been  as  little  of  unreached  and  unrelieved  poverty 
in  each  as  there  is  at  this  moment ;  and  the  charity  of  good 
will,  unaided  by  the  charity  of  compulsion,  would  have  sufficed 
at  least  as  well  as  now  both  do  together,  for  all  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  our  land. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  little  gratuitous  to  affirm,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  lower  orders  of  unassessed  Gorbals  are  in  circum- 

*  Written  in  1821.    Assessments  have  since  been  introduced. 
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stances  of  as  great  comfort  and  sufficiency  as  are  those  of  the 
assessed  Barony,  and  of  the  still  more  heavily  assessed  Glasgow. 
But  on  this  subject  there  was  a  very  interesting  numerical  ex 
hibition  afforded  in  the  year  1817,  a  year  of  such  low  trade  and 
miserable  wages,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  raise  an  extra 
ordinary  subscription  of  more  than  £16,000,  for  the  relief  of  our 
operative  population,  both  in  the  city  and  suburb  parishes. 
The  population  of  Gorbals  is  greatly  inferior  to  either  that  of 
Barony  or  of  Glasgow — being  somewhat  beneath  one-half  of  the 
former,  and  one-third  of  the  latter.  But  the  whole  relief  awarded 
to  it  by  the  committee,  did  not  come  to  one-third  of  the  relief 
granted  to  the  Barony,  nor  to  one-seventh  of  that  granted  to 
Glasgow.  So  that,  in  the  judgment  of  practical  men,  sitting  in 
examination  over  the  number  and  urgency  of  all  the  applica 
tions  that  actually  came  before  them,  the  distress  of  the  Gorbals, 
in  the  season  of  a  great  common  calamity,  was  far  short  of  that 
of  the  other  two  portions  of  the  manufacturing  community  that 
were  alike  involved  in  it.  And,  if  we  are  to  estimate  the  rela 
tive  degrees  of  sufficiency  in  ordinary  times,  by  the  inverse  de 
grees  of  suffering  in  a  time  of  extraordinary  depression,  there  is 
room  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision 
has  not  only  not  advanced  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
but  has  positively  aggravated  the  hardships  to  which  they  are 
liable.  It  has,  in  fact,  unsettled  their  habits  of  economy  and 
foresight ;  and,  cruellest  of  all  impositions,  has  misled  them,  by 
lying  promises,  from  the  only  true  source  of  a  people's  comfort 
and  independence.  j 

But  before  we  leave  the  instance  of  Gorbals,  we  must  advert 
to  one  observable  peculiarity  in  the  administration  of  its  pau 
perism.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Glasgow,  the  elders,  generally 
speaking,  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  respective 
proportions — so  as  to  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance,  and 
but  very  rare  and  occasional  intercourse  with  the  families.  In 
Gorbals  it  is  not  so.  It  has  been  the  practice  there,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  eldership,  to  seek  for  a  successor  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  local  district  that  falls  to  be  provided.  It 
is  true  that  this  arrangement  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  by  changes  of  residence.  But  still  upon  the  whole, 
the  sessional  affairs  of  the  parish  have  the  benefit  of  being  con 
ducted  by  a  residing  agency,  where  many  of  the  members  have 
their  own  dwelling-places  within  the  territory  of  their  own 
special  superintendence.  Now,  were  there  any  urgent  and  in- 
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dispensable  call  for  a  large  charitable  revenue  to  a  large  popu 
lation,  or  any  glaring  mal-adjustment  between  so  small  a  public 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  vast  a  multitude  of  artisans 
and  labourers  on  the  other,  as  we  find  in  the  parish  of  Gorbals — 
then  the  best  thing  for  its  sessional  administrators  would  be  to 
live  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  their  respective  terri 
tories — that  so  they  might  evade  the  force  and  vehemence  of  the 
many  applications  with  which  they  might  be  otherwise  encom 
passed.  It  must  be  a  puzzling  phenomenon  to  all  who  strenu 
ously  advocate  the  cause  of  pauperism,  that  in  the  Gorbals  we 
should  behold  a  parish  with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  people 
served,  and  on  the  whole  satisfied,  by  a  public  expenditure  of 
about  £400  a  year.  Now,  were  a  result  so  marvellous  in  their 
eyes  brought  about  by  any  dexterous  or  unfair  juggle,  surely 
the  right  policy  for  the  operators  thereof  would  be  to  retreat  as 
far  as  they  could  from  all  converse,  and  observation,  and  criti 
cism  on  the  part  of  the  common  people — and  we  should  behold 
the  elders  of  this  parish,  each  skulking  in  distance  and  conceal 
ment  from,  the  clamour  of  unappeased  families,  and  the  remon 
strance  and  outcry  of  their  sympathizing  neighbourhood.  Instead 
of  which,  they  place  themselves  fearlessly  down  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  these  possibilities  ;  and  on  their  slender  means  do 
they  brave  an  encounter  with  all  the  real  or  imagined  poverty 
that  is  around  them  ;  and  surely  if  there  were  an  outrageous 
shortcoming  on  their  part,  from  the  fair  and  honest  claims  of 
the  vicinity  in  which  they  dwelt,  they  could  not  have  the  tolera 
tion,  and  much  less  the  esteem  that  we  doubt  not  they  enjoy. 
It  is  a  truly  instructive  exhibition  to  witness  the  solicitude  of  the 
able  and  experienced  minister  of  that  parish,  for  elders  who 
shall  have  their  personal  occupancy  each  within  the  limits  of 
that  district  which  is  assigned  to  him  as  the  field  of  his  labours. 
Did  he  feel  burdened  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  parochial  means 
to  his  parochial  necessities,  it  would  be  his  policy  to  have  elders 
as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  his  population  as  possible,  rather 
than  to  have  them  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  walk  of  five 
minutes  from  one  and  all  of  the  families.  It  would  be  his  in 
terest  that  the  administrators  of  this  humble  revenue  never  could 
be  found,  rather  than  be  found,  as  they  now  are,  at  all  times  ; 
because  they  generally  live  upon  the  domain  of  their  own  juris 
diction,  and  mingle  hourly  and  familiarly  with  the  people  of 
their  own  charge.  So  to  station  these  parochial  office-bearers, 
each  within  his  own  portion  of  the  mass  of  parochial  pauperism, 
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is  one  of  the  closest  and  most  satisfying  applications  that  can 
well  be  made  of  the  touchstone  of  experience  to  this  question. 
There  can  be  no  blinking  of  the  question  with  such  a  treatment 
of  it.  And  the  thing  that  has  been  proved,  or  rather  the  thing 
that  has  been  found  in  consequence,  is,  that  the  way  of  bringing 
pauperism  down  to  its  right  dimensions,  is  to  face,  and  not  to 
flee  from  it — that,  instead  of  starving  it  by  unmanfully  running 
away,  the  better  method  of  reducing  it  is,  by  proximity  and 
thorough  investigation,  to  probe  it  to  the  uttermost — that  the 
nearer  you  come  to  it,  it  dwindles  the  more  into  insignificance 
before  you — that  it  grows  into  real  magnitude  by  the  distance  of 
its  administrators,  as  well  as  grows  into  a  still  greater  apparent 
magnitude,  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  distance  by  be 
holders — but  that  from  thence  it  may,  by  personal  approximation 
and  intercourse,  be  followed  back  again  into  the  nonentity  from 
which  it  never  would  have  sprung,  had  it  not  been  conjured  up 
by  the  wand  of  legislation. 

Wherever  there  is  jugglery  between  two  parties,  there  is  dis 
guise  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  them — and  disguise  is  certainly 
favoured  by  the  mutual  distance  at  which  they  stand.  When 
the  parochial  office-bearers  and  the  poor  mingle  so  intimately 
together,  as  in  Gorbals,  and  a  cheap  administration  is  the  result 
of  it,  we  infer  that  this  is  all  which  is  genuinely  required  by  the 
real  state  and  exigencies  of  the  population.  But  when  they 
stand  more  widely  apart  the  one  from  the  other,  as  in  Glasgow, 
and  a  profuse  or  expensive  administration  comes  out  of  it,  we 
should  say  of  this  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  a  delusion  between 
the  parties,  because  of  their  intervening  distance.  So  that,  in 
stead  of  inferring  from  the  moderate  expenditure  of  Gorbals, 
that  any  juggle  has  been  practised  there  on  those  who  apply 
for  public  charity,  we  should  rather  infer,  from  the  profuse  ex 
penditure  of  Glasgow,  that  a  juggle  is  in  daily  practice  and 
operation  there,  on  those  who  dispense  it. 

Now  we  think  that  by  the  retracing  process,  which  in  our 
former  chapters  we  have  so  often  explained,*  there  is  not  an 
assessed  parish  in  Scotland  which  does  not  admit  of  being  con 
ducted  back  again  to  that  state  from  which  the  Gorbals  never 
has  departed.  And  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  that  there 
are  evils  and  difficulties  even  in  the  very  best  condition  of 
Scottish  pauperism.  It  has  done  less  mischief  than  the  pauper 
ism  of  England,  only  because  less  outrageous  in  its  deviation 

*  Sec  Cbap.  xi 
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from  the  system  of  a  free  charity,  prompted  by  nature,  and  stimu 
lated  as  much  as  it  may  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  there 
is  still  a  taint  and  a  mischief  belonging  to  it,  which  it  would  be 
well  to  expose — and  that,  both  in  justice  to  the  real  truth  and 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  our  southern 
neighbours,  many  of  whom  have  been  misled  into  an  unqualified 
veneration  for  the  economy  of  our  Scottish  parishes.  We  do 
conceive  that  the  overgrown  pauperism  of  England  is  reducible  ; 
but  we  think  that  a  still  better  landing-place  might  be  provided 
for  it  than  even  our  own  parochial  administration.  It  is  good 
in  every  reformation  to  point  well  from  the  very  outset :  and  if 
such  a  movement  of  reformation,  on  the  part  of  England,  shall 
ever  be  attempted,  it  were  certainly  right  that  the  best  of  pos 
sible  directions  should  be  given  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  a  change 
from  the  more  to  the  less  imperfect,  it  were  desirable  that  the 
line  of  regress  from  its  present  system  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
terminate  in  that  system  which  is  most  accordant  with  the  uni 
versal  and  abiding  principles  of  our  nature.  We  are  aware  of 
many  in  England  who  would  rejoice  in  a  translation  from  their 
own  corrupt  and  oppressive  method  of  public  charity,  to  the 
comparatively  light  expenditure  of  the  North.  But  if  any  trans 
lation  is  to  be  adventured  on,  and  the  hazards  of  a  great  revolu 
tion  in  our  domestic  policy  are  to  be  encountered  at  a'ny  rate, 
then  the  purely  rectilinear  path  of  sound  principle  had  rather  be 
chosen  than  another  path,  however  slightly  divergent  it  may  be 
from  the  former  one.*  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  should  like 
to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  our  own  error,  and  our  own 
divergency.  It  may  both  serve  as  a  land-mark  by  which  to 
guide  our  future  suggestions  on  the  pauperism  of  England  ;  and, 
by  its  tendency  to  expose,  and  perhaps  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
our  own  peculiar  system,  may  form  an  appropriate  close  to  our 
observations  upon  Scottish  pauperism. 

We  hold  it,  then,  to  be  an  evil,  attendant  even  on  the  veiy 
humblest  of  our  sessional  administrations,  that  still  their  effi 
ciency,  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  is  so  apt  to  be  overrated. 
There  is  a  great  defect  of  arithmetic  in  the  popular  mind.  It 
is  the  creature  of  imagination  and  habit ;  and,  easily  imposed 
upon  by  the  glare  of  publicity,  does  it  often  award  a  delusive 
power  and  importance  to  the  objects  of  its  contemplation.  It  is 

*  That  we  do  not  vindicate  Scottish  pauperism  as  being  in  itself  a  good,  but  merely  in 
dulge  it  as  being  the  less  of  two  evil?,  must  be  apparent  from  the  whole  of  Chapter  x.  and 
the  introduction  to  Chapter  xi. 
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thus  that  even  a  kirk-session  stands  in  loftier  guise  to  the  eye 
of  parishioners,  than  is  at  all  warranted  by  the  might  or  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations.  There  is  about  it  an  air  of  promise 
and  of  pretension  that  is  greatly  beyond  its  power — nor  is  it 
easy  to  unmask  this  imposture,  or,  exposing  the  actual  dimen 
sions  of  our  public  charity,  to  convince  our  population  of  the 
real  insignificance  which  belongs  to  it. 

Now,  this  of  itself  is  a  serious  mischief.  The  disturbance 
which  an  artificial  process  of  charity  gives  to  the  natural  pro 
cesses,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  relief  that  is  ad 
ministered  thereby,  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  relief  that 
is  counted  upon.  The  relaxation  of  economy,  on  the  part  of  an 
expectant  upon  public  charity,  is  in  the  accurate  ratio  of  the 
hope  that  is  felt,  and  not  of  the  hope  that  is  realized,  It  is 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  a  vitiating  influence  among  a  popula 
tion,  to  set  up  a  visible  appearance  of  distribution  in  the  midst 
of  them,  with  even  an  undefined  chance  of  its  being  made,  on 
given  emergencies,  to  bear  upon  one  or  other  of  the  families. 
It  is  no  satisfying  answer  to  this,  that  the  produce  of  our  paro 
chial  charity  is  but  small — for  the  anticipation,  in  almost  all 
cases,  greatly  outstrips  the  experience — and  thus,  to  a  certain 
degree,  are  the  people  lured  away  from  self-dependence — the 
only  solid  basis  on  which  their  prosperity  can  be  reared.  And 
more  than  this — the  delusion  to  which  we  now  advert,  is  not 
confined  to  the  poor.  They  whose  duty  it  is  to  succour  them, 
fully  participate  therein — and  the  existence  of  a  court  of  supply 
has  often  appeased  those  personal  sensibilities,  which  would  have 
been  ten  times  more  available  to  the  cause  of  charity.  Neigh 
bours  feel,  to  a  certain  extent,  disburdened  of  their  obligation, 
because  of  the  perceived  calls  and  inquiries  that  have  been  in 
stituted  by  a  kirk-session  upon  a  distressed  household — and  of 
the  periodical  allowance,  however  meagre,  which  they  under 
stand  to  be  rendered  to  it.  Both  the  hand  of  industry,  and  the 
hand  of  private  benevolence,  are  slackened  by  the  presence  of 
this  meddling  intruder  on  the  natural  habits  and  sympathies 
of  men  :  and  if  we  think  that  the  lower  classes  of  society  in 
England  are  worse  conditioned  than  they  else  would  have  been 
because  of  their  poor-rates — we  do  truly  and  conscientiously 
think  that  the  collections  of  Scotland  might,  though  in  but  a 
fractional  degree,  work  a  degradation  both  on  the  comfort  and 
character  of  the  peasantry  of  our  land. 

It  is  cruel  first  to  raise  a  hope,  and  then  to  disappoint  it — 
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and  there  are  two  expedients  by  which  this  cruelty  might  be 
done  away.  The  first  and  most  obvious  expedient  were  to  meet 
the  hope  by  a  liberality  more  adequate  to  the  high  pitch  at 
which  it  is  entertained.  This  has  been  attempted  in  England 
— and  we  venture  to  affirm,  as  the  consequence  of  it,  a  tenfold 
amount  of  unappeased  rapacity,  and  of  rancorous  dissatisfaction, 
and  of  all  that  distress  which  arises  where  the  expectation  has 
greatly  overshot  the  fulfilment.  The  second  expedient  were 
utterly  to  extinguish  the  hope,  by  the  total  abolition  of  public 
charity  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  This  has  not  been  attempted 
in  Scotland — and  there  are  reasons,  both  of  a  prudential  and  of 
an  absolute  character,  why  we  should  deem  the  attempt  to  be 
not  advisable.  But,  meanwhile,  if  the  sessional  charity  of 
Scotland  is  to  be  kept  up,  it  is  but  honesty  to  proclaim  its  utter 
insignificance  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people.  They  should  be 
taught  that  in  trusting  to  it,  they  only  trust  to  a  lying  mockery. 
The  way  to  neutralize  the  mischief  of  our  parochial  dispensations, 
is  by  a  frank  and  open  exposure  of  their  utter  worthlessness — 
for  we  know  not  how  a  more  grievous  injury  can  be  done  to 
the  poor,  than  by  holding  out  such  a  semblance  of  aid  to  them 
as  might  either  reduce,  by  ever  so  little,  their  own  economy,  or 
deaden,  by  ever  so  little,  the  sympathy  of  their  fellows.  A  full 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  demands  of  human  want  and 
human  suffering  should  be  kept  alive  among  the  families  of 
every  neighbourhood — and  for  this  purpose  ought  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  broad  understanding  and  notoriety,  that  there  is  posi 
tively  nothing  done  by  any  of  our  kirk-sessions  which  should 
supersede  the  care  of  individuals  for  themselves,  or  their  keeper- 
ship  one  for  another.  The  elder  who  effectually  teaches  this 
lesson  in  his  district,  does  more  for  the  substantial  relief  of  its 
needy  than  by  any  multiplication  whatever  of  public  allowances 
— and  even  without  one  farthing  to  bestow,  may  thus  be  the 
instrument  of  a  great  alleviation  to  the  ills  and  hardships  of 
poverty.  It  is  a  downright  fraud  upon  our  population,  to  keep 
up  the  forms  of  a  great  public  distribution,  without  letting  them 
know  that  the  fruits  of  it  are  so  rare  and  scanty,  as  to  be  wholly 
undeserving  of  all  notice  or  regard  from  them.  The  understand 
ing  should  go  abroad  over  a  whole  parish,  that  none  are  relieved 
from  their  duties.  Each  kirk-session  ought  to  make  full  de 
monstration  of  its  own  impotency — and  better  far  that  its 
functions  as  a  public  almoner  were  forthwith  to  cease,  than 
that,  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  should  either  lull  the  vigilance  of 
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self-preservation,  or  seduce  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  from  that 
post  of  benevolent  guardianship  which  they  else  would  occupy. 

It  may  startle  some  of  our  countrymen  to  be  told  that  the 
sessional  charity  of  Scotland  may  be  deleterious,  and  certainly  is 
not  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing,  or  to  the  right  economy  of 
any  of  its  parishes.  The  English  reader  has  much  greater  reason 
to  be  startled  by  the  affirmation,  that  his  parish,  of  a  thousand 
people,  with  its  expenditure  for  the  year  of -fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  might  have  its  public  charity  reduced  to  twenty  pounds 
a  year,  and  with  infinitely  less  of  clamour  and  disaffection  among 
its  families  than  there  is  at  this  moment.  Now,  if  a  parish 
could  survive  the  shock  of  a  revolution  so  marvellous,  what  is 
the  mighty  explosion  or  overthrow  that  would  ensue,  if  the  last 
remaining  fragments  of  the  system  were  made  to  disappear  ?  If 
an  English  parish  could  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Scotch 
one,  in  respect  of  its  pauperism,  then  it  were  but  adding  one 
little  step  more  to  a  wide  and  gigantic  transition,  should  the 
Scottish  pauperism  be  altogether  swept  away.  And,  when  we 
wonder  at  the  prejudice  and  incredulity  of  the  South,  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  former  achievement,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  is  fully  overmatched  by  the  incredulity  of  our  own 
countrymen,  when  they  protest  against  the  latter  achievement 
as  wholly  impracticable. 

We  are  unable  to  comprehend  on  what  principle  a  charitable 
expenditure  of  less  than  £500  a  year,  can  be  deemed  essential 
to  the  good  economy  of  a  parish,  with  more  than  20,000  people 
— or  how  the  abolition  of  such  an  expenditure  would  inflict  a 
great  and  permanent  derangement  on  the  state  of  such  a  com 
munity.  A  very  slight  impulse  indeed,  on  the  popular  feeling 
and  popular  habits,  would  fully  balance  the  loss  of  so  paltry  a 
ministration.  And  the  change  in  question  would  of  itself  create 
such  an  impulse.  We  believe  that  a  most  wholesome  reaction 
would  ensue  on  the  cessation  of  all  public  charity ;  and  that 
private  charity,  then  emancipated  from  delusion,  would  come 
forth  with  a  tenfold  blessing  upon  the  poor  of  our  land. 

In  the  great  majority  of  our  Scottish  parishes,  all  which  the 
administrators  of  the  public  charity  profess  to  do,  is  to  "  give  in 
aid."  They  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  entire 
subsistence  of  any  of  their  paupers  ;  they  presume,  in  the  general, 
on  other  resources,  without  inquiring  specifically  either  into  the 
nature  or  the  amount  of  them.  It  says  much  for  the  truth  of 
our  whole  speculation,  that  in  this  presumption  they  are  almost 
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never  disappointed  ;  and  that,  whether  in  the  kindness  of  rela 
tives,  or  the  sympathy  of  neighbours,  or  the  many  undefmable 
shifts  and  capabilities  of  the  pauper  himself,  there  do  cast  up  to 
him  the  items  of  a  maintenance.  It  is  instructive  to  perceive 
how  small  a  proportion  the  monthly  allowance  of  a  kirk-session 
must  often  bear  to  the  whole  support  of  an  individual,  who  yet 
has  no  other  visible  means  that  can  be  specified  :  and  the  only 
inference  to  be  made  from  this  is,  that  the  public  charity  of 
Scotland  has  not  yet  superseded  those  better  operations  of  care 
and  kindness  among  families,  on  which  we  think  that  the  whole 
of  human  indigence  might  be  fearlessly  devolved.  All  that  a 
kirk-session  generally  does  is  to  come  forth  with  a  minute  and 
insignificant  fraction,  as  its  offering  to  the  cause  :  and  still  the 
question  remains,  Whether  in  so  doing  it  does  not  abridge  the 
supply  that  cometh  from  other  quarters,  more  than  it  supple 
ments  them.  We  feel  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  does  so — that  there  is  a  state,  and  a  circumstance,  and 
a  form  about  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  calculated  to  magnify 
the  hope  of  its  expectants,  and  of  their  friends,  greatly  beyond 
its  power  to  meet  or  to  gratify  the  appetite  which  it  may  have 
kindled — that,  had  it  not  been  for  its  own  little  contribution,  the 
whole  present  aliment  of  almost  all  its  pensioners,  would  have 
been  overpassed  by  the  free  and  undiluted  benevolence  of  nature, 
more  powerfully  aided,  as  it  then  must  have  been,  by  that  economy 
which  even  the  humble  pauperism  of  Scotland  has  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  by  that  duteous  attention  among  friends  and  kins 
folk,  which  it  has  somewhat  superseded.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  whole  sessional  charity  of  Scotland,  in  those  parishes 
where  assessments  are  unknown,  renders  more  than  a  fifth  part 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  its  enrolled  paupers.  The  remaining 
four-fifths  are  yielded  from  other  sources,  which,  if  not  disturbed, 
and  somewhat  enfeebled  by  the  sight  of  an  imposing  apparatus 
of  relief,  would  have  more  than  made  good  the  deficiency  which 
now  is  not  permitted  to  be  thus  overtaken.  And  therefore  do 
we  think,  that  without  that  show  of  charity  which  is  held  forth 
by  the  parochial  system  of  Scotland,  but  which  is  not  sub 
stantiated,  the  peasantry  of  our  land  would,  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  unseduced  habits,  have  exhibited  an  aspect  of  greater 
comfort,  and  been  in  a  still  higher  condition  than  they  now  occupy. 
But,  save  for  a  great  purpose,  an  innovating  hand  should  not 
be  stretched  forth  against  the  institutions  and  the  established 
practices  of  a  country — and,  therefore,  would  we  not  plead  for 
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the  abolition  of  our  Scottish  pauperism.  We  think  that  its 
comparatively  harmless  character  entitles  it  to  this  toleration  ; 
nay,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  such  improvements,  in  the  admini 
stration  of  it,  as  to  make  it  altogether  innocent,  if  not  salutary. 
There  is  even  a  way,  that  we  shall  explain  presently,  by  which 
it  might  be  made  the  organ  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the 
population,  and,  especially  in  great  towns,  might  be  turned  to 
the  direct  object  of  elevating  both  the  morality  and  the  scholar 
ship  of  our  land.  Yet,  however  adapted  to  the  good  of  a  country 
where  it  has  long  been  established,  this  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  introduced,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  into  a  country 
where  it  is  still  unknown  ;  nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  un 
wise  to  put  down  the  existing  economy  of  our  Scottish  parishes, 
it  should  therefore  be  held  forth  as  a  faultless  model,  or  proposed 
as  the  best  substitute  for  the  present  pauperism  of  England. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  first  evil  of  Scottish  pauperism 
was  that  which  attached  to  all  public  charity — its  liableness  to 
be  overrated.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  experience  will  cor 
rect  this  evil.  There  is  a  want  of  arithmetic  among  the  poor, 
in  virtue  of  which  a  monthly  half-crown,  or  a  quarterly  half- 
guinea,  sounds  far  more  magnificently  in  their  hearing  than 
either  a  penny,  or  three  halfpence  a  day.  The  daily  meal  that 
is  sent  by  a  kind  neighbour  dwindles  into  a  thing  of  nought, 
when  compared  with  the  wholesale  allowance  which  issues 
either  from  the  city  board,  or  the  parochial  vestry  ;  and  the 
neighbour  himself  feels  relieved  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon 
him,  by  a  spectacle  which  deceives  him  as  much  as  it  does  the 
object  of  his  sympathy.  Bather  than  this,  it  were  well  that  the 
cause  of  human  want  should  be  thrown,  an  unprotected' orphan, 
on  the  random  charities  by  which  it  is  everywhere  encompassed. 
But  if  this  may  not  be,  let  all  such  public  charity  as  ours  be 
preceded  by  the  herald  of  its  insignificance.  Let  each  elder 
make  open  demonstration  of  its  nullity  to  the  people  under  his 
charge  ;  and  that,  both  to  keep  alive,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  self- 
dependence  of  the  poor,  and  to  keep  alive,  among  all  who  have 
aught  to  give,  an  unabated  sympathy  with  the  needs  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  species. 

When  accompanied  by  such  a  corrective  as  this,  the  parochial 
charity  of  Scotland  may  be  disarmed  of  all  its  mischief,  and  even 
be  transformed  into  an  instrument  for  raising  and  purifying  still 
more  the  economic  habits  of  her  people.  It  brings  the  lowest 
of  them  into  frequent  and  familiar  converse  with  men,  so  far 
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elevated  above  the  common  mass  of  society,  as  to  have  been  in 
trusted  with  the  duties  of  an  office  that  is  both  sacred  in  its 
nature,  and  implies  a  certain  superintendence  over  the  concerns 
and  the  character  of  families.  Let  him  who  fills  this  office  be  at 
once  both  worthy  and  enlightened  ;  and  by  every  act  of  inter 
course  may  he  bring  a  distinct  good  even  upon  the  secondary 
habits  of  the  population.  Even  an  application  for  sessional  re 
lief  might  be  so  improved,  and  so  turned  by  him.  He  might 
evince  to  their  satisfaction  the  arithmetic  of  its  worthlessness. 
He  might  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  making  so  great 
and  humiliating  a  descent  for  so  paltry  a  compensation.  He 
might  go  round  with  this  argument  among  all  the  relatives,  and 
draw  from  them  a  liberality  and  an  aid  that  would  put  parish 
charity  to  shame,  and  bring  it  down  to  its  right  place  in  the 
popular  estimation.  Such  an  elder  as  this  may  at  once  heighten 
the  delicacies  of  the  poor,  and  quicken  the  sympathies  of  the 
beneficent  in  his  district ;  and  the  blessing  that  he  might  thus 
confer  upon  the  families,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  mischief 
that  would  ensue,  were  he  to  share  with  them  in  the  delusion, 
that  the  charity  of  a  kirk-session  was  the  grand  specific  for 
human  want,  and  make  use  of  it  accordingly.  If  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  there  will  be  unavoidable  degradation.  But  wh<?n, 
instead  of  this,  the  whole  truth  and  principle  of  the  matter  are 
completely  unfolded ;  and  the  fair  and  friendly  conference  is 
often  entered  upon  ;  and  the  duty  is  fearlessly  pointed  out,  both 
that  the  poor  man  ought  to  economize,  and  that  friends  and 
relatives  ought  to  feel  for  him, — then  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  a 
kind  and  common  understanding  may  come  to  be  established 
between  the  elder  who  so  expatiates  over  his  territory,  and  the 
people  who  occupy  it.  Everything  can  be  made  of  them  when 
they  are  dealt  with  frankly  and  rationally.  No  truth  needs  to 
be  kept  up  from  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
announcement,  in  their  hearing,  of  whatever  has  its  own  sense, 
and  its  own  moral  justness  to  recommend  it.  And,  more  par 
ticularly,  let  the  revenue  of  the  session  be  only  made  to  take  a 
sound  direction — let  it  be  appropriated  to  some  object  that  is  at 
once  popular  and  salutary — let  it  be  allocated  to  the  endowment 
of  schools,  or  to  a  full  provision  for  the  unforeseen  impotency, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  wherewith  Nature  marks  off  a  given 
number  of  unfortunates,  in  every  neighbourhood,  for  the  un 
qualified  tenderness  of  all  their  fellows — let  it  be  made  palpable 
as  day,  that  every  one  whom  the  hand  of  Providence  hath 
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smitten  with  blindness,  or  derangement,  or  some  such  special  in 
firmity  as  hath  made  him  through  life  the  child  of  helplessness, 
is  cherished  and  upheld  to  the  uttermost — and  let  the  elder  be 
enabled  to  go  forth  among  his  people  with  the  argument,  that 
by  the  forbearance  of  their  demands,  they  allow  a  more  copious 
descent  of  liberality  on  families  more  abject  than  their  own  ;  and 
we  despair  not,  at  length,  of  a  full  concurrence  on  their  part,  in 
that  system  by  which  indigence  is  left  to  the  compassions  of 
private  benevolence,  and  unforeknown  impotency  alone  is  left  to 
the  care  of  benevolent  institutions. 

-  But  there  is  another  evil  of  more  recent  origin  in  Scottish 
pauperism,  and  which  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  good 
practical  understanding  between  the  managers  of  a  parish  and 
its  population — and  that  is,  the  imagination  of  a  legal  right 
which  a  poor  man  has  to  subsistence  from  the  hands  of  the  kirk- 
session.  This  is  a  new  spirit  among  our  countrymen  ;  but  it  is 
growing  apace  in  all  those  districts  where  assessments  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  effect  is  just  what  may  have  been  anticipated. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  principles  in  our  nature,  which  if  left 
to  their  own  unfettered  operation, would  have  wrought  the  best  and 
the  kindliest  distribution  of  relief,  that  this  hard  and  heterogene 
ous  legality  does  not  counteract.  For  it  gives  a  tenfold  edge  to 
the  rapacity  of  expectants — and  it  arms,  with  a  kind  of  defensive 
jealousy  and  rigour,  the  hearts  of  the  administrators  against 
them — and  it  displaces  from  what  would  else  have  been  a  busi 
ness  of  charity,  all  the  feelings,  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
charity — and  it  associates  the  complacency  of  justice,  and  of  a 
conscious  right,  with  that  neglect,  on  the  part  of  relatives  and 
neighbours,  of  which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  ashamed 
— and  so,  the  elder  who  goes  forth  upon  his  territory,  the  con 
ceived  object  of  responsibility  and  of  prosecution  for  all  the  dis 
tress  that  may  be  found  in  it,  is  not  in  such  circumstances  for 
a  pleasing  and  a  prosperous  management,  as  if,  delivered  from 
the  obligations  of  law,  he  went  forth  on  the  footing  of  spon 
taneous  philanthropy.  In  the  one  way  of  it,  friends  are  apt  to 
do  little,  that  they  may  leave  the  largest  possible  space  for  the 
attentions  of  the  elder.  In  the  other  way  of  it,  a  very  small 
attention  from  the  elder  would  be  so  seconded  by  the  charity  of 
popular  benevolence,  that  however  large  the  space  he  might 
leave  to  be  filled  up,  it  were  sure  to  be  overtaken.  An  elder 
with  the  legal  means  of  a  kirk-session  in  his  hand,  but  at  the 
same  time  under  the  weight  of  its  legal  obligations,  is  not  in  so 
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fit  a  condition  for  being  the  benefactor  of  his  district,  as  if,  with 
out  either  the  means  or  the  obligations  that  now  attach  to  his 
office,  he  went  with  nought  but  the  visits,  and  the  inquiries, 
and  the  recommendations  of  Christian  kindness  among  its  fami 
lies.  The  people  make  common  cause  against  the  man  on  whom 
they  fancy  that  the  needy  have  a  claim  ;  and  they  make  com 
mon  cause  with  the  man  from  whom  the  needy  obtain  a  sym 
pathy  and  an  aid  that  are  altogether  gratuitous.  The  pauperism 
of  Scotland  has  done  somewhat  to  thwart  the  operation  of  this 
principle  ;  and  we  think  that  it  has  locked  up  more  of  private 
benevolence  through  the  land,  than  it  has  replaced  by  its  own 
distributions. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  often  looked  both  with  ad 
miration  and  envy  to  the  method  of  public  charity  that  obtains 
among  many  of  our  Scottish  dissenters.  The  produce  of  their 
weekly  collections,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  is  often  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  their  own  congregations,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  sustain  a  character  that  makes  them  admissible  to 
Christian  ordinances.  There  is  nought  of  legality  whatever  in 
this  administration,  and  much,  we  are  persuaded,  of  the  precious 
feeling  both  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  still  adheres  to  it.  We 
should  deem  it  a  mighty  improvement  in  our  pauperism,  were 
this  practice  tolerated  by  our  courts  of  law  in  the  congregations 
of  the  Establishment ;  and  were  a  kirk-session  held  to  acquit 
itself  of  all  its  obligations  to  the  poor,  by  simply  alimenting 
those  poor  who  were  the  members  of  its  own  church.  We 
should  have  no  fear,  under  this  arrangement  of  things,  for  the 
outfield  population,  who,  in  many  of  our  country  parishes,  bear 
no  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole,  though  in  great  towns  they 
form  the  vast  majority  of  our  lower  orders.  Yet  such  is  our 
confidence  in  those  native  forces  of  sympathy  and  of  self-pre 
servation  that  we  have  so  oft  insisted  on,  as  to  believe  of  our 
general  poor  that  a  surer  comfort  and  sufficiency  would  accrue 
to  them,  were  they  dissevered  from  sessional  relief  altogether. 
Not  that  we  recommend  the  abolition  of  our  present  territorial 
superintendence  by  elders,  whose  office  it  is  to  render  the  atten 
tions,  and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  Christianity  among  the 
people  of  their  assigned  charge.  But  sure  we  are,  that  even  as 
the  benefactors  of  the  poor,  they  would  be  translated  into  ten 
fold  efficiency  did  they  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  any  legal  de 
mand  or  legal  expectation  ;  and  they  would  speedily  demonstrate, 
both  by  the  more  quiescent  state  of  their  districts,  and  the  actu- 
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ally  better  economy  which  obtained  among1  their  families,  that 
neither  a  public  fund  by  assessment,  nor  a  public  fund  by  collec 
tions  for  the  relief  of  indigence  was  indispensable,  or  even 
added  to  the  wellbeing  of  any  population. 

It  is  conceivable  of  some  one  parochial  domain  in  Scotland, 
that  within  its  limits  the  law  of  pauperism  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force — that  the  people  there  had  been  thrown  beyond  the  pale, 
or  the  fancied  protection  of  this  law — that,  unlike  to  the  conse 
crated  ground  on  which  no  debtor  could  be  legally  apprehended, 
it  was  a  kind  of  outcast  or  proscribed  territory  on  which  no  poor 
man  could  legally  demand  one  morsel  of  aliment  to  keep  him 
from  famishing.  Let  it  comprise  some  thousands  of  our  opera 
tive  and  city  population,  and  be  without  more  of  recognition 
from  the  upper  classes  of  society,  than  the  ordinary  apparatus  of 
a  church  and  a  minister  and  an  eldership  would  naturally  attach 
to  it.  We  affirm,  from  all  that  we  have  seen  or  learned  of  the 
internal  structure  of  every  such  community,  that  its  ecclesiasti 
cal  office-bearers  are  in  better  circumstances  for  upholding  a 
well-served  and  a  well-satisfied  parish,  without  the  law  of 
pauperism,  than  with  that  law.  Every  movement  of  benevolence 
that  was  made  by  them  to  a  poor  family,  would  call  out  a  ten 
fold  power  of  co-operation  from  the  surrounding  observers.  The 
effect  of  such  an  arrangement  on  the  hopes  and  habits  and  sym 
pathies  of  the  people,  would  just  be  less  of  actual  necessity 
among  them ;  and  that  necessity,  when  it  did  occur,  more 
promptly  and  abundantly  met  by  a  'busier  operation  of  internal 
charity  than  before.  It  would  thus  become  clear  as  day,  that 
law  had  acted  as  a  drag  on  the  liberalities  of  our  nature  ;  and 
that,  on  the  removal  of  this  drag,  these  liberalities  had  found 
their  own  surer  and  speedier  way  among  the  families  of  the 
destitute.  Law  has  wrought  a  twofold  mischief.  It  has  both 
whetted  the  appetency  for  relief,  and  stinted  the  supplies  of  it. 
The  abolition  of  the  law  of  pauperism  would  curtail  this  misery 
at  both  ends.  That  the  starvation  of  a  single  individual  would 
ever  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things,  we  affirm  to  be  a  moral 
impossibility ;  but,  as  a  certain  result  of  it,  would  we  at  length 
be  landed  in  a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  community  than 
before. 

Were  such  an  experiment  tried,  and  did  such  a  result  come 
out  of  it,  it  would  be  held  by  many  as  decisive  of  the  truth  of 
our  speculation.  But,  on  a  little  reflection,  they  will  perceive 
that  the  experiments  which  have  actually  been  made,  though 
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not  so  striking,  are  still  more  decisive.  In  truth,  the  state  of 
every  unassessed  parish  in  Scotland  may  be  regarded  as  a  dis 
tinct  evidence  against  the  need  of  any  public  charity  for  indi 
gence.  The  whole  expenditure,  in  many  of  them,  does  not 
amount  to  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  the  year,  for  each  thousand 
of  the  population — a  mere  show  of  relief  that  might  well  have 
been  dispensed  with,  as  more  fitted  to  impede  the  charity  of 
nature  than  to  supplement  it ;  and  that  a  parish  should  be  up 
held  under  such  an  economy,  is  proof  in  itself  that  it  could  have 
been  as  well,  if  not  better  upholden,  without  any  artificial  eco 
nomy  at  all.  The  result  of  a  well-satisfied  parish  is  not  in  con 
sequence  of  the  sessional  revenue,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  and  this 
holds  eminently  true  both  of  Gorbals  and  of  the  retracing 
parishes  in  Glasgow,  where  the  management  is  conducted  under 
the  heavy  disadvantage  of  a  population  tinctured,  in  some  de 
gree,  with  the  legal  imaginations  of  England.  It  were  an  easier 
management  far,  to  have  both  the  revenue  of  the  one  party,  and 
the  right  of  the  other,  utterly  swept  away  ;  and  sure  we  are, 
that  with  such  an  arrangement,  there  would  be  less  than  now  of 
actual  and  unrelieved  want  in  our  parishes.  In  a  word,  our 
sessional  apparatus,  with  all  the  hopes  and  desires  that  it  carries 
in  its  train,  is  to  be  regarded,  not  in  the  light  of  a  facility,  but 
of  an  obstruction ;  and  that  we  have  succeeded  therewith,  in 
warding  off  a  compulsory  provision,  is  a  more  impressive  demon 
stration  still  of  the  native  capability  which  there  is  among  a 
people  to  supersede  pauperism,  than  if,  without  one  farthing  of 
public  expenditure,  we  had  arrived  at  the  same  result  with  a 
people  that  urged  no  claim,  and  felt  no  expectation. 

We  are  quite  aware  at  the  same  time  of  the  strength  of  our 
Scottish  predilections  on  the  side  of  a  Sabbath  offering.  The 
removal  of  the  plates  from  the  church  doors  would  be  felt  as  a 
sore  desecration,  both  by  many  of  our  priests  and  by  many  of 
our  people.  And,  deeming  as  we  do,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
good  administration  very  much  to  neutralize  the  mischief  that  is 
inherent  in  this  as  in  all  other  public  charity ;  and  that,  even 
with  certain  precautions  which  we  are  to  enter  upon,  it  is  con 
vertible  into  an  instrument  of  great  positive  benefit  to  all  our 
parishes,  we,  among  others,  should  regret  the  abolition  of  it. 
What  has  been  found  so  innocent  in  practice  might  well  be  toler 
ated  in  a  country  where  it  has  been  long  established,  even  not 
withstanding  its  unsoundness  in  principle.  So  that  were  it 
the  only  question,  What  is  best  to  be  done  with  pauperism  in 
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Scotland  ? — we  should  incline  to  its  remaining  as  it  is,  in  all 
those  parishes  where  assessments  are  unknown  :  and,  only  setting 
up  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  gratuitous  and  the  com 
pulsory  systems  of  public  charity,  we  should  restrain  its  perpetual 
tendency  to  merge,  as  it  has  done  throughout  our  border  counties, 
into  English  pauperism.  And  we  should  be  further  satisfied  that 
in  those  latter  parishes,  by  the  methods  which  we  have  already 
explained,  the  minister  and  elders  were  to  take  their  direction 
back  again  to  the  good  old  way  of  their  forefathers.  But  though 
it  were  wrong  to  offer  pain  or  disturbance  to  the  old  and  con 
firmed  associations  of  one  country,  that  is  no  reason  why,  in 
another  country  free  from  these  associations,  there  should  be  the 
blind  unvarying  adoption  of  a  system  that  is  at  all  exception 
able  ;  or  that  on  the  question,  What  is  best  to  be  done  with  the 
pauperism  of  England? — any  deliverance  should  be  given  that 
is  not  conformable,  at  all  points,  to  the  sound  and  universal  prin 
ciples  of  our  nature. 

But  ere  we  pass  on  to  this  momentous  and  interesting  part  of 
our  argument,  let  us  advert  to  a  few  of  those  leading  principles, 
on  which  we  hold  it  a  practicable  thing  to  perfect  the  admini 
stration  of  our  Scottish  pauperism. 

And  first,  we  think  that  a  great  moral  good  would  ensue,  and 
without  violence  done  to  humanity,  were  the  kirk-session  forth 
with  to  put  a  negative  on  all  those  demands  that  have  their  direct 
and  visible  origin  in  profligacy  of  character.  We  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  cases  of  illegitimate  children,  and  of  runaway 
parents.  It  should  ever  rank  among  those  decent  proprieties  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  which  can,  on  no  account,  be  infringed, 
that  it  shall  do  nothing  which  might  extend  a  countenance  or 
give  a  security  to  wickedness.  In  the  case  of  exposed  infants  a 
necessity  may  be  laid  upon  it.  But  sure  we  are,  that  generally, 
and  without  outrage  to  any  of  our  sympathies,  the  criminal 
parties  may  be  safely  left  to  the  whole  weight  of  visitation  that 
is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  corrective  of  their  own  trans 
gression.  We  know  not  a  more  pitiable  condition  than  that  of 
a  female  who  is  at  once  degraded  and  deserted ;  but  many  are 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  altogether  devolved  on  the  secret 
and  unobserved  pity  which  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  inspire.  And 
we  know  not  a  more  striking  exhibition  of  the  power  of  those 
sympathies,  that  we  have  so  often  quoted  as  being  adequate,  in 
themselves,  to  all  the  emergencies  of  human  suffering,  than  the 
unfailing  aid  and  service  arid  supply  wherewith  even  the  child- 
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bed  of  guilt  is  sure  to  be  surrounded.  It  is  a  better  state  of 
tilings,  when,  instead  of  the  loud  and  impudent  demand  that  is 
sometimes  lifted  up  on  such  occasions,  the  sufferer  is  left  to  a  de 
pendence  upon  her  own  kinsfolk  and  neighbours,  and  to  the 
strong  moral^  corrective  that  lies  in  their  very  kindness  towards 
her.  We  think  that,  if  every  instance  of  a  necessity  which  has 
been  thus  created,  were  understood  to  lie  without  the  pale  of 
the  sessional  administration,  and  to  be  solely  a  draught  on  the 
liberalities  of  the  benevolent,  we  both  think  that  these  liberali 
ties  would  guarantee  a  subsistence  to  all  who  were  concerned, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  more  intense  popular  odium, 
there  would  arise  a  defensive  barrier  against  that  licentiousness 
which  the  institutions  of  our  sister  country  have  done  so  much 
to  foster  and  to  patronize.  It  must  shed  a  grievous  blight  over 
the  delicacies  of  a  land,  when  the  shameless  prostitute  is  in 
vested  with  a  right,  because  of  the  very  misdeeds  which  ought 
to  have  humbled  and  abashed  her — when  she  can  plead  her  own 
disgrace  as  the  argument  for  being  listened  to,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  compel  the  jurisdictions  of  the  country  to  do 
homage  to  her  claim — when  crime  is  thus  made  the  passport  to 
legal  privileges,  and  the  native  unloveliness  of  vice  is  somewhat 
glossed  and  overborne,  by  the  public  recognition  which  has  been 
thus  so  unwisely  extended  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  family  that  has  been  abandoned  by  its  re 
gardless  and  unnatural  father,  and  where  there  is  no  suspected 
collusion  between  the  parents,  there  is  pity  unmingled  with  re 
proach  to  the  helpless  sufferers.  And  our  whole  experience 
assures  us,  that  this  pity  would  be  available  to  a  far  larger  and 
more  important  aid  than  is  rendered,  on  such  occasions,  by  any 
of  the  public  charities  in  Scotland.  The  interference  of  the 
kirk-session  has  the  effect  of  contracting  the  supplies  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  rigid  allowance  ;  and  better  even  for  the  mem 
bers  of  the  deserted  household  that  they  had  been  suffered,  each 
to  merge  into  such  an  asylum  of  protection  and  kindness  as  the 
neighbourhood  would  have  spontaneously  afforded.  But  better 
still— there  would,  under  such  a  regimen  as  this,  be  fewer  in 
stances  of  abandonment.  The  man  who,  without  remorse,  could 
leave  his  offspring  to  the  charge  of  a  public  body,  and  a  burden 
on  a  public  fund,  would  need  to  have  still  more  of  the  desperado 
in  his  heart,  ere  he  could  leave  them  at  random  to  the  care  of 
his  old  familiars  in  society.  To  the  honour  of  our  nature,  there 
is  a  moral  certainty  in  this  latter  case,  that  there  will  be  no 
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starvation  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  individuals  will  not  be  so  often 
put  to  the  trial  of  such  a  runaway  experiment,  as  would  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  a  kirk-session.  And  better  surely  that 
such  an  occurrence  as  this  should  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those 
casualties  for  which  no  legal  provision  has  been  made,  than  that 
anything  in  the  institutions  of  our  country  should  tend  to  slacken 
or  to  supersede  the  ties  of  relationship.  In  a  community  that 
had  not  been  thrown  into  derangement  by  pauperism,  the  de 
sertion  of  a  family  would  be  as  rare  and  appalling  a  visitation  as 
the  destruction  of  their  all  by  fire ;  and,  like  it  too,  would  call 
forth  as  prompt  and  productive  a  sympathy  from  neighbours, 
while  the  indignation  felt  by  all  at  the  calamitous  event,  in 
which  all  had  been  made  to  take  an  interest,  would  strengthen 
the  popular  habit  the  more  on  the  side  of  all  the  relative  and 
family  obligations. 

It  might  appear  to  many  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  suggestion, 
thus  to  withdraw  the  hand  of  public  charity  either  from  illegiti 
mate  or  deserted  children.  We  are  satisfied  that  both  human 
crime  and  human  suffering  would  be  greatly  abridged  by  it — 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  a  much  smaller  number  of  these  un 
fortunates  would  fall  to  be  provided  for — and  that,  in  the  second 
instance,  there  would  come  forth,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  an 
actual  sustenance  to  all.  Such  is  the  result  which  we  would  most 
confidently  anticipate,  and  it  would  most  strikingly  demonstrate 
the  alertness  of  individual  benevolence,  when  no  artificial  eco 
nomy  stood  in  its  way. 

But,  secondly,  if  that  indigence  which  is  the  effect  of  crime 
might  be  confined  to  the  charities  of  private  life,  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  indigence  which  is  not  associated  with  crime 
will  be  largely  and  liberally  met  by  these  charities.  In  the  ab 
sence  of  all  legal  provision  there  would  be  greatly  less  of  this 
indigence,  and  greatly  more  of  this  liberality ;  but  as  there  does 
exist  a  legal  provision,  then  is  it  the  part  of  him  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  dispensation  of  it,  so  to  manage,  as  that  the  one  shall 
be  prevented,  and  the  other  shall  be  promoted  to  the  uttermost. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  ever  ply  the  lesson  among  his  people, 
that  the  charity  of  a  kirk-session  is  the  last  resort  which  should 
come  in  the  train  of  every  other  lawful  expedient — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  ward  off  the  necessity  of  this  humiliation  from  the 
poor  brother  who  is  just  standing  upon  the  verge  of  it — that,  in 
this  cause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  applicant  himself  to  put  forth 
all  his  powers  of  economy  and  labour,  and  the  duty  of  his  rela- 
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lives  to  minister  to  his  need,  and  the  duty  of  his  neighbours  to 
interpose,  and,  if  possible,  to  save  him  from  the  parish :  and  lest 
the  minister  or  the  elder  who  so  expatiates  should  appear  to  be 
one  of  those  who  would  lay  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  other 
men,  which  he  himself  will  not  touch  with  one  of  his  fingers,  it 
is  his  duty  to  exemplify  all  that  he  thus  strenuously  recommends. 
It  is  not  known  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  demand  from  whole  thou 
sands  of  a  city  population  could  thus  be  disposed  of,  or  how  soon, 
by  this  culture  of  honesty  and  frankness,  their  families  could  be 
weaned  from  all  desire,  and  all  dependence  upon  public  charity. 

And  we  have  only  to  add,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
while  such  a  state  of  things  would  naturally,  and  of  itself,  bring 
on  a  far  closer  interchange  of  kindness  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  this,  however  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  is  not 
indispensable  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  might 
be  created  by  the  withdrawments  of  public  charity.  It  is  the 
unquestionable  duty,  and  ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  the  delight 
of  the  rich,  fairly  to  meet  with  poverty,  and  to  investigate  and 
to  bestow.  One  of  our  chief  arguments  for  re-committing  the 
business  of  alms  to  a  natural  economy,  is,  that  the  wealthy  and 
the  poor  would  thereby  come  more  frequently  into  contact,  and 
that  would  be  made  to  issue  upon  the  destitute,  from  the  play  of 
human  feelings,  which  is  now  extorted  without  good- will  on  the 
one  side,  or  gratitude  on  the  other,  by  the  authority  of  human 
law.  It  were  an  incalculable  good,  if,  in  this  way,  the  breath 
of  a  milder  and  happier  spirit  could  be  infused  into  society  :  but, 
arithmetically,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
rich  are  essential  as  a  succedaneum  to  the  allowances  of  pauper 
ism — or,  that,  unless  the  former  to  some  given  extent,  can  surely 
be  reckoned  upon,  the  latter  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  continue 
to  be  upholden.  The  practical  result  that  would  come  out  from 
the  cessation  of  all  public  charity,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  great  abridgment  of  expectation  or  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  applicants — and,  secondly,  while  the  personal  attentions  and 
liberalities  of  the  rich  would  be  multiplied  in  consequence,  on 
those  poor,  who  shall  be  with  us  always ;  yet,  confident  we  are, 
that  even  in  the  most  plebeian  of  our  city  parishes,  these  poor 
would,  in  the  stimulated  kindness  of  relatives  and  neighbours, 
meet  with  far  their  most  effectual  redress,  and  by  far  their  fittest 
and  readiest  compensation. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  a  class  of  necessities  in  the  relief  of 
which  public  charity  is  not  at  all  deleterious,  and  which  she 
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might  safely  be  left  to  single  out  and  to  support,  both  as  liberally 
and  as  ostensibly  as  she  may.  We  allude  to  all  those  varieties, 
whether  of  mental  or  of  bodily  disease,  for  which  it  is  a  wise  and 
salutary  thing  to  rear  a  public  institution.  We  hold  it  neither 
wise  nor  salutary  to  have  any  such  asylum  for  the  impotency 
that  springeth  from  age  ;  for  this  is  not  an  unforeseen  exigency, 
but  one  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  could  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  care  of  the  individual.  And  neither  is  it  an 
exigency  that  is  destitute  of  all  resource  in  the  claims  and  obli 
gations  of  nature,  for  what  more  express,  or  more  clearly  impera 
tive,  than  the  duty  of  children  ?  A  systematic  provision  for  age 
in  any  land,  is  tantamount  to  a  systematic  hostility  against  its 
virtues,  both  of  prudence  and  of  natural  piety.  But  there  are 
other  infirmities  and  other  visitations,  to  which  our  nature  is 
liable,  and  a  provision  for  which  stands  clearly  apart  from  all 
that  is  exceptionable.  We  refer  not  to  those  current  household 
diseases,  which  are  incidental,  on  the  average,  to  every  family, 
but  to  those  more  special  inflictions  of  distress,  by  which,  in  one 
or  more  of  its  members,  a  family  is  sometimes  set  apart  and 
signalized.  A  child  who  is  blind,  or  speechless,  or  sunk  in  help 
less  idiotism,  puts  into  this  condition  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs.  No  mischief  whatever  can  accrue  from  every  such  case 
being  fully  met  and  provided  for — and  it  were  the  best  vindica 
tion  of  a  kirk-session,  for  the  spareness  of  its  allowances  on  all 
those  occasions  where  the  idle  might  work,  or  kinsfolk  might 
interpose,  that  it  gives  succour  to  the  uttermost  of  its  means,  in 
all  those  fatalities  of  nature,  which  no  prudence  could  avert,  and 
which,  being  not  chargeable  as  a  fault,  ought  neither  to  be  charge 
able  as  an  expense,  on  any  poor  and  struggling  family. 

It  may  be  at  once  seen  wherein  lies  the  distinction  between 
the  necessities  of  signal  and  irremediable  disease,  and  those 
merely  of  general  indigence.  A  provision,  however  conspicuous, 
for  the  former,  will  not  add  one  instance  of  distress  more  to  the 
already  existing  catalogue.  A  provision  for  the  latter,  if  regular 
and  proclaimed,  will  furthermore  be  counted  on — and  so  be  sure 
to  multiply  its  own  objects,  to  create,  in  fact,  more  of  general 
want  than  it  supplies.  To  qualify  for  the  first  kind  of  relief, 
one  must  be  blind,  or  deaf,  or  lunatic,  or  maimed,  which  no  man 
is  wilfully — so  that  this  walk  of  charity  can  be  overtaken,  and 
without  any  corrupt  influence  on  those  who  are  sustained  by  it. 
To  qualify  for  the  second  kind  of  relief,  one  has  only  to  be  poor, 
which  many  become  wilfully,  and  always  too  in  numbers  which 
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exceed  the  promise  and  the  power  of  public  charity  to  uphold 
them — so  that  this  walk  can  not  only  never  be  overtaken,  but, 
by  every  step  of  advancement  upon  it,  it  stretches  forth  to  a 
more  hopeless  distance  than  before,  and  is  also  more  crowded 
with  the  thriftless,  and  the  beggarly,  and  the  immoral.  The 
former  cases  are  put  into  our  hand  by  nature  in  a  certain  definite 
amount — and  she  has  farther  established  in  the  human  constitu 
tion  such  a  recoil  from  pain,  or  from  the  extinction  of  any  of  the 
senses,  as  to  form  a  sure  guarantee  against  the  multiplication  of 
them.  The  latter  cases  are  put  into  our  hands  by  man,  and  his 
native  love  of  indolence  or  dissipation  becomes  a  spontaneous 
and  most  productive  fountain  of  poverty,  in  every  land  where 
public  charity  has  interposed  to  disarm  it  of  its  terrors.  It  is 
thus,  that  while  pauperism  has  most  egregiously  failed  to  pro 
vide  an  asylum  in  which  to  harbour  all  the  indigence  of  a  country, 
there  is  no  such  impossibility  in  the  attempt  to  harbour  derange 
ment,  or  special  impotency  and  disease.  The  one  enterprise 
must  ever  fall  short  of  its  design,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carry  a 
moral  deterioration  in  its  train.  The  other  may  fulfil  its  design 
to  the  uttermost,  and  without  the  ally  of  a  single  evil  that  either 
patriot  or  economist  can  fear. 

The  doings  of  our  Saviour  in  the  world,  after  He  entered  on 
His  career  as  a  minister,  had  in  them  much  of  the  eclat  of  public 
charity.  Had  He  put  His  miraculous  power  of  feeding  into  full 
operation,  it  would  have  thrown  the  people  loose  from  all  regular 
habits,  and  spread  riot  and  disorder  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
But  there  was  no  such  drawback  to  His  miraculous  power  of 
healing.  And  we  think  it  both  marks  the  profoundness  of  His 
wisdom,  and  might  serve  to  guide  the  institutions  and  the  schemes 
of  philanthropy,  that  while  we  read  of  but  two  occasions  on 
which  He  multiplied  loaves  for  a  people  who  had  been  overtaken 
with  hunger,  and  one  on  which  He  refused  the  miracle  to  a 
people  who  crowded  about  Him  for  the  purpose  of  being  fed, 
He  laid  no  limitation  whatever  on  His  supernatural  faculties, 
when  they  followed  Him  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured.  But 
it  is  recorded  of  Him  again  and  again,  that  when  the  halt,  and 
the  withered,  and  the  blind,  and  the  impotent,  and  those  afflicted 
with  divers  diseases  were  brought  unto  Him,  He  looked  to  them, 
arid  He  had  compassion  on  them,  and  He  healed  them  all. 

This  then  is  one  safe  and  salutary  absorbent  for  the  revenue 
of  a  kirk-session.  The  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  the  insane  of 
a  parish,  may  be  freely  alimented  therewith,  to  the  great  relief 
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of  those  few  families  who  have  thus  been  specially  afflicted. 
Such  a  destination  of  the  fund  could  excite  no  beggarly  spirit  in 
other  families,  which,  wanting  the  peculiar  claim,  would  feel  that 
they  had  no  part  or  interest  in  the  peculiar  compassion.  There 
is  vast  comfort  in  every  walk  of  philanthropy,  where  a  distinct 
and  definite  good  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  whereof,  at  a  certain 
given  expense,  we  are  sure  to  reach  the  consummation.  Now, 
this  is  a  comfort  attendant  on  that  separate  direction  of  the  poor's 
money  which  we  have  now  recommended — but  the  main  advan 
tage  that  we  should  count  upon,  is  its  wholesome  effect  on  the 
general  administration  and  state  of  pauperism.  The  more  sys 
tematically  and  ostensibly  that  the  parochial  managers  proceeded 
on  the  distinction  between  special  impotency  and  general  indi 
gence,  the  more,  at  length,  would  the  applicants  on  the  latter 
plea,  give  way  to  the  applicants  on  the  former.  The  manifest 
superiority  of  the  first  claim  to  the  second,  would  go  at  once  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  mere  indigence  would  be  taught 
that,  in  the  moderation  of  her  demands,  there  was  a  high  service 
of  humanity  rendered  to  still  more  abject  helplessness  than  her 
own.  The  Sabbath  offering  might  gradually  come  to  be  regard 
ed  as  a  sort  of  consecrated  treasure,  set  apart  for  those  whom 
Providence  had  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  species.  Nor 
would  indigence  suffer  from  this  rejection  of  her  claims  by  public 
charity.  She  would  only  be  thrown  back  on  the  better  resources 
that  await  her  in  the  amenities  and  kindnesses  of  private  life. 
And  it  is  thus  that  a  great  positive  good  might  be  rendered 
out  of  the  parochial  administration,  to  one  class  of  sufferers, 
while  both  the  delicacies  of  the  general  poor,  and  the  sympathies 
of  that  individual  benevolence  on  which  all  their  wants  might 
safely  be  devolved,  would  be  fully  upholden. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  such  a  direction  of  the  sessional 
means,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  would  at  length  carry  the  ac 
quiescence  both  of  the  popular  habits  and  the  popular  appro 
bation.  And  if  followed  out,  it  might  lead,  and  more  especially 
in  city  parishes,  to  a  most  beneficial  economy.  There  would  be 
no  harm  in  stimulating  the  liberality  of  a  congregation  for  the 
support  of  a  parish  surgeon,  who  might  be  at  the  free  command 
of  the  families.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  thus  supporting 
a  dispensary  for  good  medicines,  or  in  purchasing  an  indefinite 
right  of  admittance  to  an  hospital  for  disease.  We  specify  these 
objects  chiefly  in  order  to  demonstrate,  how,  without  taking 
down  the  apparatus  of  Scottish  pauperism,  it  might  still  be  made 
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subservient  to  blessings  of  a  very  high  and  unquestionable  cha 
racter,  and  without  any  of  that  injurious  taint  which  ordinary 
pauperism  is  seen  to  bring  along  with  it,  on  the  spirit  and  in 
dependence  of  a  population. 

There  are  many  other  absorbents  which  might  be  devised  for 
the  surplus  of  the  sessional  income,  that  would  be  salutary  as 
well  as  safe— and  thus  all  public  charity  might  in  time  be  diverted 
away  from  the  relief  of  mere  indigence.  We  should  count,  as 
the  effect  of  this,  on  a  great  abatement  of  all  the  sufferings  of 
poverty,  because,  instead  of  being  thereby  abandoned,  it  would 
only  be  transferred  to  the  guardianship  of  a  far  better  and  more 
effective  humanity.  And  we  should  have  pleasure  in  stimulating 
the  liberality  of  a  congregation,  when  turned  to  a  purpose  that 
did  not  hazard  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  people.  There  is 
something  ticklish  and  questionable  in  every  dispensation  under 
which  a  public  distribution  of  alms  is  held  out  to  the  necessitous 
— and  the  perpetual  tendency  of  our  Scottish  to  pass  at  length 
into  English  pauperism,  as  has  been  abundantly  manifested,  both 
in  our  large  towns  and  border  parishes,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
somewhat  of  that  unsoundness  may  be  detected  in  the  former, 
which  has  come  forth  so  palpably  upon  the  latter.  To  make  the 
practice  of  the  one  country  a  model  for  the  other,  would  be  to 
commit  back  again  the  pauperism  of  England  to  that  whence  it 
might  germinate  anew,  and  so  add  one  failure  more  to  the  many 
experiments  which  have  been  devised  for  its  reformation.  And 
yet  the  parochial  charity  of  our  land  need  not  be  extirpated.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  a  wise  and  wholesome  administration,  to  im 
press  upon  it  a  high  moral  subserviency — to  turn  it,  for  example, 
to  the  endowment  of  schools,  or  the  establishment  of  parish  lib 
raries,  or  the  rearing  of  chapels  for  an  unprovided  population ; 
who,  by  one  and  the  same  process,  could  have  their  moral  wants 
supplied,  and  be  weaned  from  all  that  sordid  dependence  on 
charity,  by  which  their  physical  wants  have  not  been  abridged, 
but  rather  aggravated,  both  in  their  frequency  and  in  their  sore 
ness. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ON  THE  LIKELIEST  MEANS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  PAUPEUISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

IT  might  be  thought,  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  our  views  of 
English  pauperism,  we  should  again  expound  those  principles  of 
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our  nature  on  which  we  mainly  rest  the  solution  of  this  much- 
agitated  problem ;  and  in  virtue  of  which,  we  deem  not  only 
safe,  but  salutary,  to  do  away  all  legal  charity  for  the  relief  of 
indigence.  But  this  is  a  topic  on  which  we,  by  this  time,  have 
amplified  enough  in  the  course  of  our  argument ;  *  nor  could  we 
again  recur  to  it,  without  laying  upon  our  reader  the  burden 
and  the  annoyance  of  a  reiteration,  into  which  we  fear  that  our 
anxiety  for  the  clearest  possible  elucidation  has  already  too  often 
betrayed  us. 

But  we  not  only  forbear  a  recapitulation  of  those  principles 
on  which  we  rely  for  the  eventual  cure  of  English  pauperism ; 
we  shall,  furthermore,  be  studious  of  the  utmost  possible  brevity 
in  our  narrative  of  facts,  when  adverting  to  the  present  and  the 
actual  condition  of  it.  More  particularly,  shall  we  abstain  from 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  instances,  in  proof  of  such 
affirmations  as  are  abundantly  certain,  and  familiar  to  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  subject.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
we  feel  that  we  are  addressing  a  conscious  public,  who  need  not 
to  be  awakened  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  or  made  more 
intelligent  than  they  already  are,  as  to  its  leading  modifications. 
It  were  a  vain  and  idle  parade  to  come  forth  with  a  copious  in 
duction  of  parishes,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
any  practice,  or  the  flagrancy  of  any  abuse,  that  is  of  undisputed 
notoriety  in  all  parishes.  There  are  many  occasions  on  which 
there  is  a  sort  of  common  and  recognised  ground  between  the 
author  and  his  readers — when  much  may  be  affirmed  without 
proof,  on  the  one  side,  because  instantly  responded  to  by  a  prior 
and  independent  knowledge,  upon  the  other.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
overload  with  evidence,  where  there  is  already  a  settled  and  ex 
perimental  conviction.  This  supersedes  much  of  that  detail  on 
which  it  had  else  been  necessary  to  enter  ;  but  with  this  reser 
vation,  that  there  are  many  facts  so  replete  with  inference,  or  in 
themselves  so  characteristic,  that,  by  a  minute  and  circumstan 
tial  exhibition  of  them,  we  take  the  most  effectual  method  both 
to  prove  and  to  picture  forth  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  may  be  rectified. 

And  it  is  not  the  heavy  expense  of  it-{-  that  we  hold  to  be  the 
main  evil  of  English  pauperism.  We  should  reckon  it  a  cheap 
purchase,  if,  for  the  annual  six  or  eight  millions  of  poor-rate,  we 

*  See  Chap.  x.  pp.  247-254. 

t  The  whole  money  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  on 
ths  year  ending  25th  March  1821,  was  £6,958,445,  2s. 
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could  secure  thereby  the  comfort  and  character  of  the  English 
population.  But  we  desire  the  abolition  of  legal  charity,  because 
we  honestly  believe,  that  it  has  abridged  the  one,  and  most 
wofully  deteriorated  the  other.  Under  its  misplaced  and  officious 
care,  the  poor  man  has  ceased  to  care  for  himself,  and  relatives 
have  ceased  to  care  for  each  other ;  and  thus  the  best  arrangements 
of  Nature  and  Providence  for  the  moral  discipline  of  society,  have 
been  most  grievously  frustrated.  Life  is  no  longer  a  school,  where, 
by  the  fear  and  foresight  of  want,  man  might  be  chastened  into 
sobriety — or,  where  he  might  be  touched  into  sympathy  by  that 
helplessness  of  kinsfolk  and  neighbours,  which  but  for  the 
thwarting  interference  of  law,  he  would  have  spontaneously 
provided  for.  The  man  stands  released  from  the  office  of  being 
his  own  protector,  or  the  protector  of  his  own  household — and 
this  has  rifled  him  of  all  those  virtues  which  are  best  fitted  to 
guard  and  dignify  his  condition.  That  pauperism,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  emancipate  him  from  distress,  has  failed  in  this, 
and  only  emancipated  him  from  duty.  An  utter  recklessness  of 
habit,  with  the  profligacy,  and  the  mutual  abandonment  of 
parents  and  children,  to  which  it  leads,  threatens  a  speedy  dis 
solution  to  the  social  and  domestic  economy  of  England.  And, 
instead  of  working  any  kindly  amalgamation  between  the  higher 
and  lower  classes  of  the  land,  the  whole  effect  of  the  system  is 
to  create  a  tremendous  chasm  between  them,  across  which  the 
two  parties  look  to  each  other  with  all  the  fierceness  and  suspi 
cion  of  natural  enemies — the  former  feeling  as  if  preyed  upon 
by  a  rapacity  that  is  altogether  interminable ;  the  latter  feeling 
as  if  stinted,  of  their  rights  by  men  whose  hands  nothing  but 
legal  necessity  will  unlock,  and  whose  hearts  are  devoid  of 
tenderness. 

This  is  not  the  doing  of  Nature,  nor  could  it  have  so  turned 
out  had  not  Nature  been  put  into  a  state  of  violence.  So  soon 
as  the  violence  is  removed,  Nature  will  return  to  her  own  pro 
cesses  ;  and  a  parish  in  England  will  then  exhibit,  what  many 
of  the  parishes  in  Scotland  do  at  this  moment,  a  population 
where  there  is  neither  dissatisfaction  nor  unrelieved  want,  and 
yet  with  little  of  public  charity.  All  that  is  required,  is  simply 
to  do  away  that  artificial  stress  which  the  hand  of  legislation  has 
laid  upon  the  body  politic ;  and  a  healthful  state  of  things  will 
come  of  itself,  barely  on  those  disturbing  forces  being  withdrawn, 
wherewith  the  law  of  pauperism  has  deranged  the  condition  of 
English  society.  It  is  just  as  if  some  diseased  excrescence  had 
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gathered  upon  the  human  frame,  that  stood  connected  with  the 
use  of  some  palatable  but  pernicious  liquor,  to  which  the  patient 
was  addicted.  All  that  the  physician  has  to  do  in  this  case  is  to 
interdict  the  liquor,  when,  without  further  care  or  guardianship 
on  his  part,  the  excrescence  will  subside ;  and  from  the  vis  me- 
dlcatrix  alone,  that  is  inherent  in  the  patient's  constitution,  will 
health  be  restored  to  him.  It  is  even  so  with  that  disease  which 
pauperism  has  brought  on  the  community  of  England.  It  is  a 
disease  originally  formed,  and  still  alimented  by  the  law  which 
gives  access  to  a  compulsory  provision ;  and  precisely  so  soon  as 
that  access  is  barred,  there  is  a  vis  medicatrix  that  will  then  be 
free  to  operate,  and  which,  without  any  anxious  guardianship  on 
the  part  of  politicians  or  statesmen,  will  of  itself  bring  round  a 
better  and  happier  state  of  the  commonwealth.  There  might  an 
unnecessary  shock  be  given  by  too  sudden  a  change  of  regimen. 
There  might  be  an  inconvenient  rapidity  of  transition,  which  had 
as  well  be  avoided  by  wise  and  wary  management.  This  consi 
deration  affects  the  question  of  policy  as  to  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  carrying  the  cure  into  effect ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  principle  either  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  as 
to  the  certainty  of  a  good  and  wholesome  result  when  that  cause 
is  done  away.  It  is  very  true,  that  by  a  summary  abolition  of 
the  law  of  pauperism,  a  sore  mischief  may  be  inflicted  upon 
society;  and  yet  it  may  be  equally  true,  both  that  the  alone 
remedy  for  the  present  distempered  state  of  the  lower  orders  lies 
in  the  abolition  of  this  law  ;  and  also  that  there  do  exist,  through 
out  the  mass  of  English  society,  the  ingredients  or  component 
principles  of  such  a  vis  medicatrix,  as  would  greatly  alleviate 
the  present  wretchedness,  and  more  than  replace  all  those  dis 
pensations  of  legal  charity  which  would  then  have  terminated. 

And  surely  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  all  those  principles 
of  our  nature,  which,  taken  together,  make  out  the  vis  medica 
trix,  are  just  as  firmly  seated,  and  would,  in  fit  and  favourable 
circumstances,  be  of  as  unfailing  operation  in  England  as  in  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  much,  no 
doubt,  in  its  present  system  of  legal  charity,  to  counteract  and 
disguise  them.  Yet  even  under  this  pressure,  they  are  still  to 
be  detected  in  manifest  operation  ;  and  they  only  need  to  be 
delivered  from  that  artificial  weight  wherewith  they  now  are 
overborne,  in  order  that  they  may  break  forth  and  be  prolific  of 
almost  abundant  compensation  to  families  when  the  supplies  of 
pauperism  are  withdrawn  from  them. 
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For  first,  what  malignant  charm  can  there  be  in  the  air  or  in 
the  geography  of  England,  which  should  lead  us  to  conceive  of 
its  people  that  they  are  exempt  from  that  most  urgent  principle 
of  our  nature, — the  law  of  self-preservation.  There  is  certainly 
much  in  its  public  charity  that  is  fitted  to  traverse  this  law ; 
yet  still,  and  in  the  face  of  this  counteraction,  manifold  traces 
are  to  be  found,  even  among  the  labouring  classes,  of  a  prudent 
and  prospective  regard  to  their  own  interests.  These  it  is  the 
undisputed  tendency  of  pauperism  to  extinguish  ;  and,  therefore, 
any  remainder  of  a  prudential  habit  which  may  yet  be  observable, 
forms  so  much  the  more  decisive  proof,  that  Englishmen  are  ori 
ginally  and  constitutionally  alike  unto  their  other  brethren  of 
the  species  in  this  great  characteristic  of  humanity.  And,  ac 
cordingly,  in  spite  of  their  pauperism,  and  of  its  efficacy  to  lull 
them  into  a  careless  improvidence,  do  we  find  that  the  prudential 
virtues,  even  of  the  lower  orders,  are  enfeebled  only,  and  not  de 
stroyed.  The  Saving  Banks  and  Benefit  Societies,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  are  strong 
ostensible  indications  of  a  right  and  reflecting  selfishness,  which, 
if  only  kept  on  the  alert,  and  unseduced  from  its  own  objects,  by 
the  promise  and  the  allurement  of  public  charity,  would  do  more 
for  the  comfort  of  our  peasantry  than  all  the  offerings  of  parochial 
and  private  benevolence  put  together.  There  is  nought  that 
would  more  revive  or  re-invigorate  the  impulse  to  accumulation 
than  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  pauperism.  Saving  Banks  would 
be  multiplied ;  *  and  this,  though  the  most  palpable,  would  not 

*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  something  delusive  in  the  returns  made  by 
Saving  Banks,  and  that  they  may  lead  us  to  infer  a  much  greater  degree  of  an  economic 
habit  among  the  people  than  actually  obtains.  A  very  large  proportion,  indeed,  of  the 
deposits  is  made  by  household  servants,  and  by  contributors  in  easy  circumstances.  It 
•were  most  desirable  that  operatives  could  find  their  way  in  greater  numbers  to  these  insti 
tutions.  Could  they  merely  afford  to  slacken  their  work  in  a  season  of  depressed  wages,  or 
to  cease  from  working  altogether,  the  overstocked  markets  would  be  far  more  speedily 
cleared  away,  and  the  remuneration  for  labour  would  again  come  back  to  its  wonted  or 
natural  level. 

The  operation  of  public  charity,  in  lessening  the  deposits,  must  be  quite  obvious.  The 
following  anecdote  illustrates  this.  To  prove  it  is  not  necessary  :  A  poor  woman  at  Clap- 
ham,  near  London,  whose  daughter  had  begun  to  put  into  the  Saving  Bank,  said  to  her, 
"  Why,  how  foolish  you  are !  It  is  all  a  contrivance  of  the  rich  to  save  their  own  pockets. 
You  had  much  better  enjoy  your  own  money,  and  when  you  want,  they  will  take  care  of 
you."  The  daughter  did  withdraw  from  the  Saving  Bank.  My  friend  Mr.  Deal  try,  who  is 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  this  information,  adds,  that  the  woman's 
remark  did  not  apply  so  directly  to  the  poor-rates,  as  to  a  charitable  fund,  which  was  first 
raised  by  contribution,  and  then  distributed  in  charity.  But  the  principle  is  the  same. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  parochial  history  in  England  that  more  demonstrates  the  inelficacy 
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be  the  only  fruit  of  that  sure  and  speedy  resurrection  that  should 
then  take  place  of  an  economic  habit  among  the  people.  There 
would,  in  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  be  other  effects  beyond 

of  poor-rates,  or  that  would  better  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  an  economic  habit  among  the 
people  themselves,  than  that  of  Darlaston,  in  Staffordshire.  Its  population  in  1821  was 
5585 ;  and  of  its  thousand  and  eighty  families,  one  thousand  and  sixty  were  employed  in 
trade,  handicraft  and  manufactures.  Comprehending  only  about  800  acres  of  land,  it  has 
almost  no  agricultural  resources— so  that  the  rate  falls  almost  entirely  on  those  householders 
who  are  not  paupers  themselves.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  was  mining,  and  the 
filing  of  gun-locks,  which  latter  employment  failed  them  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  distress  began  to  be  felt  in  1816,  at  which  time  the  poor-rate  amounted  to  £2086, 15s.  7d. 
It  was  now  that  the  resources  of  a  compulsory  provision  arrived  at  its  limit ;  for  the  con 
tinued  occupation  of  the  land  would  have  ceased  to  be  an  object,  had  the  holders  of  property 
been  compelled  to  provide  for  the  whole  emergency.  All  would  have  been  swallowed  up 
had  the  distress  continued ;  and  the  householders  who  were  liable  to  the  rate  would,  on  a 
farther  augmentation  of  it,  have  done  what  is  often  done  in  the  heavily  assessed  parishes  of 
England — they  would  have  made  their  escape  to  a  residence  in  some  near  parishes  that 
were  less  burdened.  So  that  the  grand  legal  expedient  of  England  was,  in  this  instance, 
tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  its  shortcomings  had  just  to  be  made  up  by  methods  that  would 
be  far  more  productive,  as  well  as  far  less  needful,  were  there  no  poor-rate,  and  no  law  of 
charity  whatever.  Mr.  Lowe,  the  humane  and  enlightened  rector  of  this  parish,  succeeded, 
by  great  exertion,  in  raising  the  sum  of  £1278, 14*.  8d.  from  the  benevolent,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country;  besides  which,  there  was  the  sum  of  £1157,  10s.  contributed  by  a  society 
that  was  formed,  we  believe,  in  London,  to  provide  for  the  extra  distress  of  that  period.  In 
all,  there  was  distributed  among  the  poor  in  1816-17,  the  sum  of  £4523,  3s.  The  parish 
workhouse  was  quite  filled  with  them.  Its  rooms  were  littered  down  for  the  reception  of  as 
many  as  could  be  squeezed  together.  Some  were  employed  at  work  upon  the  roads — and 
in  the  distributions  that  took  place  of  soup,  and  potatoes  and  herrings,  the  gates  were 
literally  borne  off  their  hinges  by  the  pressure  of  the  starving  multitude.  At  length,  after 
an  interval  of  months,  there  was  a  return  of  demand  for  work.  One  American  trade  sprung 
up  for  another  that  had  failed.  A  large  East  India  order  gave  a  great  impulse  on  the  occa 
sion,  and  the  idle  hands  were  gradually  absorbed  into  other  employments. 

Now  it  would  appear  from  this  narrative,  first,  that  the  poor-rate  did  not  supersede  the 
need  of  application  to  the  benevolent,  of  whom  we  may  be  assured,  that  on  the  abolition  of 
legal  charity,  they  would  be  still  more  prompt,  and  with  ampler  means  too,  on  every  case 
of  emergency.  But,  secondly,  and  what  is  far  more  interesting,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  total  distress  without  a  poor-rate,  would  fall  short  in  its  amount  of  the  sur 
plus  distress  with  a  poor-rate.  The  truth  is,  and  to  this  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  it  lay  within  the  means  of  the  people  in  good  times  to  have  saved  as  much 
as  would  have  weathered  the  whole  distress.  The  prosperity  of  the  place  was,  in  one  respect, 
the  ruin  of  it ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  dissipation  and  improvidence 
which  our  public  charities  do  so  much  to  foster,  make  the  same  people  who  are  insolent  in 
the  season  of  affluence,  proportionably  wretched  and  abject  in  the  season  of  adversity.  Mr. 
Lowe,  whose  judicious  insight  into  all  that  can  affect  the  economic  condition  of  his  people, 
is  only  equalled  by  his  unwearied  labours  for  their  spiritual  well-being,  writes  thus  : — "  That 
previous  savings  might  have  enabled  our  manufacturing  poor  to  meet  the  distress  of  1816-17, 
I  feel  confident,  from  many  who  have  been  thus  carried  through  it,  and  risen  above  it,  who, 
a  few  years  before,  were  in  no  better,  nay,  even  in  worse  circumstances  than  others,  who 
were  completely  overwhelmed  by  it.  For  example,  our  present  overseer  is  actually  admi 
nistering  relief,  even  in  the  workhouse,  to  some  once  in  better  circumstances,  but  less  pro 
vident  than  himself  On  this  account,  I  have  been  anxious  to  make  my  people  acquainted 
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the  reach  of  sight  or  of  computation.  A  thousand  shifts  and 
salutary  practices  would  come  in  place  of  the  dispensations  of 
pauperism.  There  would  soon  be  a  visible  abatement  in  the 

with  the  benefits  of  Saving  Banks,  against  which  so  strong  a  prejudice  prevails,  especially 
among  their  masters,  that  I  have  to  travel  more  than  ten  miles  with  the  little  I  can  induce 
them  to  deposit  there.  And  I  much  fear  it  will  not  be  until  they  have  been  some  time 
established  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  any  extensive  good  will  be  done  by  them." 

What  an  antagonist  is  a  poor-rate  to  this  philanthropic  scheme  for  the  comfort  and  inde 
pendence  of  the  lower  orders !  We  shall  attempt,  in  a  future  chapter,  to  point  out  its 
depressing  effect  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  opposite  effect  of  an  acquired  capital  among 
workmen,  permanently  to  elevate  their  condition,  by  upholding  the  remuneration  of  industry 
at  a  higher,  or  at  least  more  uniform  level.  We  believe  that  this  result  is  not  only  viewed 
without  dismay,  but  would  be  hailed  by  our  more  enlightened  masters  and  capitalists  as  a 
state  of  things  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  both  parties.  The  jealousy  which  the 
latter  have  of  Saving  Banks  is  rare  and  occasional,  and  very  much  confined  to  manufacturers 
of  low  education  and  limited  capitals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  among  these  conflicts  and 
varieties  of  sentiment,  the  working  classes  will  at  length  attain  to  a  clear  discernment  of  the 
truth,  and  come  to  understand  that  they  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  legal  charity,  and 
the  fearless  commitment  of  human  indigence  to  the  resources  and  the  sympathies  of  indivi 
duals,  are  indeed  their  best  friends. 

I  may  here  add,  that  in  the  accounts  which  I  obtained  of  various  Saving  Banks,  by  in 
quiring  on  the  spot,  I  found  that  the  habit  of  depositing  was  more  with  servants,  and  people 
in  easy  circumstances,  than  with  labourers;  in  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Oapham,  St.  Giles, 
and  St.  George  in  London,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Sheffield— that  there  were  also  very  few 
deposits  by  the  latter  in  Westham,  Essex ;  or  in  Playford,  Suffolk  ;  or  in  Acton  ;  or  in  Tur- 
vey,  Bedfordshire ;  or  in  Bedlington,  Northumberland— and  that  the  most  cheering  state 
ments  on  this  subject  were  made  at  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel  in 
London,  Coggeshall  in  Essex,  Nottingham,  Hull,  and  Leeds. 

This  we  admit  to  be  a  very  limited  induction  ;  yet  a  sound  experimental  impression  may 
be  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  from  the  average  of  a  few  cases  taken  at  random  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  neighbourhoods  which  exhibit  the  widest  possible  dissimilarity 
in  the  pursuits  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

My  friend  Mr.  Hale,  of  Spitalfields,  who  is  well  known  in  Parliament  for  his  vigilant  and 
sagacious  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  has  frequently  affirmed,  of  those  who  have 
once  been  paupers,  and  been  restored  again  to  a  state  of  sufficiency  in  better  times,  that 
they  almost  never  deposit  in  a  Saving  Bank. 

We  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  too  magnificent  a  conception  of  the  good  that  has  been 
done  through  the  Saving  Banks,  when  we  read  of  the  very  large  sums  that  have  been  depo 
sited.  In  Worcester,  for  example,  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  June  1822,  during  the 
four  preceding  years,  was  £84,279,  8s.  4£d. ;  but  then  the  number  of  depositors  was  only 
2184,  and  of  these  there  were  not  many  mechanics,  but  principally  servants,  minors,  and 
those  of  small  limited  capital. 

Still,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  when  a  process  for  the  extinction  of  its  pauper 
ism  shall  have  been  instituted  in  any  parish,  a  Saving  Bank  might,  under  a  right  influence 
and  management,  become  a  highly  popular  institution.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a  process 
should  be  attempted  anywhere  at  the  first,  without  a  security  for  the  present  rights  of  all 
existing  paupers,  and  a  very  full  concurrence  on  the  part  of  those  householders  who  are  not 
paupers,  in  an  application  to  Parliament  against  the  legal  necessity  of  providing  for  new 
cases.  Now  we  cannot  imagine  the  concurrence  of  a  large  majority,  without  a  very  sincere 
and  zealous  disposition  in  some,  to  do  their  uttermost  in  promoting  every  expedient  by 
which  the  virtues  and  resources  of  the  people  might  be  rendered  available  to  their  protection 
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profligacy  of  the  land;*  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  or  stedfast- 
ness  in  nature,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  legal  charity 
•were  put  an  end  to,  this  would  at  length  be  followed  up  by  a 

from  all  the  evils  which  are  apprehended  to  accrue  on  the  abolition  of  pauperism.  And 
there  is  many  a  manageable  parish  in  England,  where  one  or  two  influential  men  could  give 
a  decided  impulse  in  favour  of  a  Provident  Bank,  operating  as  they  would,  in  a  community 
where  the  very  general  consent  that  had  been  obtained  for  their  deliverance  from  a  poor-rate, 
would  be  the  best  pledge  of  a  very  general  co-operation  in  behalf  of  an  institution  that  was 
meant  to  supply  its  place.  The  consciousness  of  the  people,  too,  that  all  right  to  a  public  or 
parochial  aliment  was  now  surrendered,  would  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  on  the  side  of  all 
that  tended  to  help  or  to  husband  their  own  independent  means.  And  while  we  should  look 
in  the  general  for  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  habit  and  expenditure  of  families,  we  should 
also  expect  a  greatly  more  prevalent  direction  of  labourers  to  the  Parish  Saving  Bank,  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  sensible  manifestations  of  the  good  that  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
rescinding  of  the  law  of  pauperism. 

The  parish  of  Ruthwell  lies  a  very  few  miles  from  the  English  border,  and  its  population 
of  1285  consists  chiefly  of  husbandmen  and  the  servants  of  husbandmen,  with  a  few  country 
artificers.  There  the  inducement  to  economy  is  unimpaired  by  poor-rates,  and  all  the 
demands  of  indigence  are  met  by  an  expenditure  of  forty-three  pounds  a-year — a  sum  made 
up  of  free-will  offerings  at  the  church-door,  and  small  donations  from  non-resident  proprie 
tors.  Its  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  who  is  the  patriotic  inventor  of  Saving  Banks, 
has  fully  exemplified,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  efficacy  of  these  institutions.  In  the 
Ruthwell  Parish  Bank  the  amount  deposited  is  a  fair  experiment  of  the  habit  and  capability 
of  the  lower  orders ;  for  it  is  by  them  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  that  the  deposits  are  made. 
The  total  amount,  on  the  first  of  June  1821,  was  £1927,  8s.  lid.,  and  the  number  of  de 
positors  at  that  period  was  134.  It  were  questioning  the  identity  of  our  nature  all  over  the 
globe,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  similar  exhibition  in  any  parish  of  like  condition  and 
circumstances  in  England  ;  and  if  a  process  could  be  devised  for  the  gradual  deliverance  of 
such  a  parish  from  poor-rates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  a  single  individual  of  ascendant 
influence,  the  doings  of  the  parochial  vestry  might  be  altogether  replaced  by  the  doings  of  a 
parochial  bank.  This  were  possible,  though  not,  we  think,  indispensable  ;  for,  apart  from 
every  public  and  institutional  organ,  we  do  believe  that,  by  the  private  and  unseen  effect  of 
a  repealed  pauperism  on  the  habit  of  families,  the  parish  would  be  in  a  more  soundly  eco 
nomic  condition  than  before. 

*  We  hold  it  of  great  importance,  in  estimating  the  probabilities  of  any  eventual  reform 
ation  among  the  people,  to  distinguish  between  the  virtues  of  direct  principle  and  the  virtues 
of  necessity.  The  former  require  a  change  of  character— the  latter  may  only  require  a  change 
of  circumstances.  To  bring  about  the  one,  there  must  either  be  a  process  of  conversion 
which  is  rare,  or  a  process  of  education  which  is  gradual.  The  other  may  be  wrought 
almost  instantaneously  by  the  pure  force  of  a  legal  enactment.  It  is  thus  that  we  feel  dis 
posed  to  meet  the  objection  which  is  often  urged  against  the  reformation  .of  English  pauper 
ism,  as  if  the  inveteracy  of  English  habits,  and  their  total  dissimilarity  to  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  peasantry  in  Scotland,  formed  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  all 
amendment.  There  are  many  such  habits  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  fruit  of 
external  circumstances,  and  that  would  quickly  and  necessarily  give  way  when  the  circum 
stances  were  altered  ;  and  these  are  altogether  distinct  from  other  habits  that  essentially 
depend  on  the  moral  or  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature. 

In  the  former  class  of  habits,  I  should  reckon  all  those  to  which  we  are  prompted  at  the 
first,  and  in  which  we  are  led  to  persevere  afterwards  by  the  urgent  dictates  of  self-preserva 
tion.  It  is  thus  that,  with  the  decline  of  pauperism,  there  would  be  an  instantaneous 
growth  of  sobriety;  and  we  are  further  confident  of  a  very  great  abatement  in  that  species 
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better  succedaneum,  in  the  improved  habit  and  management  of 
families. 

But,  secondly,  the  law  of  relative  affection,  in  a  natural  state 

of  profligacy  which  has  deluged  the  parishes  of  England  with  illegitimate  children.  There 
is  nought  which  more  strikes  and  appals  the  traveller  who  is  employed  in  a  moral  or  phi 
lanthropic  survey  of  our  land,  than  not  the  gradual,  but  really  instant  transition  which 
takes  place  in  regard  to  this  habit,  when  he  passes  out  from  the  unassessed  parishes  of  Scot 
land.  The  mischief  done  by  the  allowances  of  pauperism,  is  not  merely  that  they  hold  out 
to  crime  a  refuge  from  destitution,  but  that  they,  in  a  certain  measure,  shield  it  from  dis 
grace.  A  family  visitation,  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  as  an  overwhelming  calamity  by  all 
its  members,  falls  lightly  upon  their  feelings  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  external  securities  to 
female  virtue  is  demolished,  when  the  culprit,  protected  by  law  from  the  need  of  bringing  a 
bane  and  a  burden  upon  her  relatives,  is  thus  protected  from  that  which  would  give  its 
keenest  edge  of  bitterness  to  their  execrations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  you  withdraw 
the  epidemic  bounty  which  is  thus  granted  to  vice,  you  would  at  least  restrain  its  epidemic 
overgrowth,  which  is  now  so  manifest  throughout  the  parishes  of  England — that  you  would 
enlist  the  selfishness  of  parents  on  the  side  of  the  purity  of  their  own  offspring.  The  instant 
that  it  was  felt  to  be  more  oppressive,  would  it  also  be  felt  more  odious ;  and,  as  an  early 
effect  of  the  proposed  reformation,  should  we  witness  both  a  keener  popular  indignation 
against  the  betrayer  of  innocence,  and  a  more  vigilant  guardianship  among  families.  As  it 
is,  you  have  thwarted  the  moral  and  beneficent  designs  of  nature — you  have  expunged  the 
distinction  that  it  renders  to  virtue,  because  you  have  obliterated  the  shame  and  the  stigma 
affixed  by  it  to  vice — you  have  annulled  the  sanctions  by  which  it  guards  the  line  of  demar 
cation  between  them. 

Accordingly,  in  all  parts  of  England,  the  shameless  and  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  lower 
orders  is  most  deplorable.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  say,  that  the  expense  for 
illegitimate  children  forms  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  expense  of  English  pauperism. 
We  do  not  deduct,  however,  the  sums  recovered  from  the  fathers,  our  object  not  being  to 
exhibit  the  pecuniary  burden  that  is  incurred,  but,  what  is  far  more  serious,  the  fearful 
relaxation  of  principle  which  it  implies.  Looking  over  the  accounts  that  are  before  us  at 
random,  we  find  one  year's  expense  of  Sheffield,  for  this  head  of  disbursements  alone,  to 
have  been  £1388,  3s.  lOd. ;  for  Leeds,  £1062, 12s.  3d. ;  for  Bedford,  £141,  2s. ;  for  St.  Mary's, 
Nottingham,  £1043,  14s.  2d. ;  for  St.  Mary-le-bone,  £2865,  5s. ;  for  Hulme,  £83,  17s.  6d. ; 
for  Stockport,  £764,  5s.  6d. ;  for  Manchester,  £3378,  5s.  0£d. ;  for  Salford,  £761,  7s.  2d.; 
for  Liverpool,  £2536,  6s.  4d.  But  it  may  serve  still  more  accurately  to  mark  the  dissolution 
of  morals,  that  we  present  the  number  of  such  cases  in  certain  parishes.  In  the  parish  of 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  whose  population  is  7097,  there  now  reside  sixty-seven  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  who  are  of  an  age,  or  in  circumstances,  to  be  still  chargeable  on  a 
poor-rate.  In  the  In  Parish  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Wells,  with  a  population  of  3024,  there  are 
eighteen  such  mothers.  In  St.  Mary's  Within,  Carlisle,  a  population  of  9592,  and  twenty- 
eight  mothers.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Within,  of  Carlisle,  there  is  a  population  of 
5884,  and  also  twenty-eight  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  now  on  the  parish.  In  Horsley, 
Gloucestershire,  there  is  a -population  of  3565,  and,  at  present,  twenty-nine  illegitimate 
children  regularly  provided  for.  In  St.  Mary-le-bone,  the  number  of  these  children  on  the 
parish  is  four  hundred  and  sixty.  But  it  were  endless  to  enumerate  examples ;  and,  per 
haps,  the  far  most  impressive  evidence  that  could  be  given  of  the  woful  deterioration  which 
the  Poor  Laws  of  England  are  now  working  on  the  character  of  its  people,  is  to  be  gathered, 
not  from  the  general  statements  of  a  political  arithmetic  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  indi 
vidual  displays  that  are  afforded  either  in  parish  vestries,  or  in  the  domestic  habitations  of 
the  peasantry ;  the  unblushing  avowals  of  women,  and  their  insolent  demands,  and  the 
triumph  of  an  imaginary  right  over  all  the  tremors  and  delicacies  of  remorse  which  may  be 
VOL.  X.  Z 
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of  things,  we  should  imagine  to  be  just  of  as  powerful  operation 
in  England,  as  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  denied,  without  mysticism.  It  cannot  well 
be  proved ;  for  it  worketh  in  secret,  and  does  not  flash  on  the 
public  eye  through  the  medium  of  philanthropic  institutions. 
But  it  may  very  safely,  we  think,  be  presumed  of  this  home- 
principle,  that  when  once  free  from  disturbance  it  will  settle  as 
deeply,  and  spread  as  diffusively  through  the  families  of  England, 
as  it  is  found,  on  an  average,  to  do  through  the  species  at  large. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  character  of  its  people,  that  the  fruits 
of  this  universal  instinct  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  are  its  aber 
rations.  To  meet  with  the  former,  we  must  explore  the  habita 
tions  of  private  life,  and  become  familiar  with  their  inmates. 
The  latter  are  blazoned  forth  in  the  records  of  crime,  or  have  a 
place  in  the  registrations  of  parochial  charity.  The  advertise- 

witnessed  at  the  one ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  connivance  of  parents,  and  sisters,  and  natural 
guardians,  at  a  prostitution  now  rendered  creditable,  because  so  legalized  as  at  least  to  be 
rendered  lucrative.  Instances  do  occur  of  females  who  have  so  many  illegitimate  children 
as  to  derive  a  competency  from  the  positive  allowance  given  for  them  by  the  parish. 

There  is  a  sensitive  alarm  sometimes  expressed  lest,  on  the  abolition  of  legal  charity, 
there  should  be  no  diminution  of  crime  ;  while  the  unnatural  mothers,  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  resource,  might  be  tempted  to  relieve  themselves  by  some  dreadful  perpetration. 
It  might  serve  to  quell  this  apprehension,  and  to  prove  how  nature  hath  provided  so  well 
for  all  such  emergencies,  as  that  she  might  safely  be  let  alone,  to  consider  the  following 
plain  but  instructive  narrative,  from  the  parish  of  Gratney,  contiguous  to  England,  and 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  small  stream.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  its  minister,  writes  me, 
that  "  to  females  who  bring  illegitimate  children  into  the  world  we  give  nothing.  They  are 
left  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  children  of  this 
description  with  us  are  more  tenderly  brought  up,  better  educated,  and  of  course  more 
respectable,  and  more  useful  members  of  society,  than  illegitimates  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sark,  who,  in  a  great  many  instances,  are  brought  up  solely  at  the  expense  of  their 
parishes." 

This  comparison  of  parishes  lying  together  in  a  state  of  juxta-position,  and  differing  only 
in  regimen,  proves  with  what  fearlessness  a  natural  economy  might  be  attempted — not,  we 
admit,  in  reference  to  cases  which  already  exist,  but  certainly  in  reference  to  all  new  cases 
rind  new  applications.  The  simple  understanding,  that  in  future  there  was  to  be  no  legal 
allowance  for  illegitimate  children  in  a  parish,  would  lay  an  instantaneous  check  on  the 
profligate  habits  of  its  people.  The  action  of  shame,  and  prudential  feeling,  and  fear  from 
displeased,  because  now  injured  and  oppressed  relatives,  would  be  restored  to  its  proper 
degree  of  intensity — would  be  surety  followed  up  by  a  diminutioYi  of  the  crime — and,  as  to 
any  appalling  consequences  that  might  be  pictured  forth  on  the  event  of  crime  breaking 
through  all  these  restraints — for  this,  too,  Nature  has  so  wisely  and  delicately  balanced  all 
the  principles  of  the  human  constitution — that  it  is  greatly  better  to  trust  her  than  to  thwart 
and  interfere  with  her.  She  hath  provided,  in  the  very  affection  of  the  guilty  mother  for 
her  hapless  child,  a  stronger  guarantee  for  its  safety  and  its  interest  than  is  provided  by  the 
expedients  of  law.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  state  of  matters  at  Gratney,  and 
might  help  to  convince  our  statesmen  how  much  of  the  wisdom  of  legislation  lies  in  letting 
matters  alone. 
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ments  which  daily  meet  our  eye,  of  runaway  husbands,  or  aban 
doned  children,  and  those  cases  of  aged  parents  who  have  been 
consigned,  by  their  own  offspring,  to  the  cheerless  atmosphere  of 
a  poor's-house,  mark  not  the  genuine  developments  of  nature  in 
England,  but  those  cruel  deviations  from  it,  to  which  its  mis 
taken  policy  has  given  rise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after 
this  policy  is  reversed,  nature  will  recover  its  supremacy.  Those 
affections  which  guarantee  a  mutual  aid  in  behalf  of  kinsfolk,  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  will  again  flow  here  in  their  wonted 
currency.  The  spectacle  of  venerable  granclsires,  at  the  fireside 
of  our  cottage  families,  will  become  as  frequent  and  familiar  in 
this  as  in  other  lands  :  and  a  man's  own  children  will  be  to  him 
the  best  pledges,  that  the  evening  of  his  days  shall  be  spent 
under  a  roof  of  kindlier  protection  than  any  prison-house  of 
charity  can  afford.  Let  pauperism  be  done  away,  and  it  will  be 
nobly  followed  up  by  a  resurrection  of  the  domestic  virtues.  The 
national  crime  will  disappear  with  the  national  temptation  ;  and 
England,  when  delivered  therefrom,  will  prove  herself  to  be  as 
tender  and  true  to  nature,  as  any  other  member  of  the  great 
human  family.* 

*  We  have  not  met  with  a  testimony  more  universal  throughout  the  whole  of  England, 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  perfect  unconcern  wherewith  the  nearest  kinsfolk  abandon 
each  other  to  a  poor's-house.  In  most  parishes,  there  is  a  great  preference  on  the  part  of 
paupers  for  a  place  on  the  out-pension  list,  though  it  be  only  a  partial  maintenance  which 
is  afforded,  to  an  entire  support  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  I  was  informed,  how 
ever,  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  that  some  very  old  out-pensioners,  who  had  been  admitted  as 
inmates  with  the  families  of  their  own  children,  often  preferred  the  workhouse,  because, 
on  purpose  to  get  altogether  quit  of  them,  their  children  made  them  uncomfortable.  This 
is  very  much  of  a  piece  with  the  general  depositions  that  are  to  be  had  everywhere  on  the 
subject.  We  have  seen  whole  columns  of  Manchester,  and  other  provincial  newspapers, 
filled  with  advertisements  of  runaway  fathers,  and  runaway  husbands,  in  which  they  are 
described  with  all  the  particularity  that  is  employed  for  the  discovery  of  felons,  and  out 
laws,  and  deserters  from  the  army.  And  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  an  utter  negation 
of  all  the  relative  feelings,  on  the  part  of  these  desperadoes.  They  know  that  their  wives 
and  children  will  not  be  permitted  to  starve — and  in  by  far  the  greater  numbers  of  instances, 
had  this  been  the  alternative,  they  would  have  remained  at  home.  They  do  not  leave  them 
destitute,  for  they  leave  them  in  possession  of  a  right  to  subsistence.  The  affection  which 
they  have  to  their  own  kindred  is  still  a  rooted  principle  in  their  bosoms ;  and  what  might 
appear,  at  the  first  view,  an  act  of  unnatural  cruelty,  is  often  an  act  of  collusion  and  good 
understanding  between  the  fugitives  and  their  families.  The  very  prosecution  by  children, 
for  a  legal  aliment  in  behalf  of  their  aged  parents,  instead  of  being  an  unnatural  surrender 
of  duty  on  their  part,  is  often  urged  forward  by  the  same  filial  regard  that  would  prompt 
them  to  the  defence  or  prosecution  of  any  other  legal  interest  which  belonged  to  them.  So 
that,  however  unkindly  the  influence  of  pauperism  is  on  the  duties  and  affections  of  rela 
tionship,  there  is  nothing  exhibited  in  England  which  can  lead  us  to  deny  to  its  people  the 
same  instinctive  virtues  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  other  tribes  and  communities 
of  our  species— and  we  may  be  well  assured  of  as  good  a  constitutional  basis  there;  as  in  any 
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And,  thirdly,  who  can  doubt,  from  the  known  generosity  of 
the  English  character,  that  nought  but  scope  and  opportunity 
are  wanting,  in  order  to  evince  both  the  force  and  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  that  sympathy  which  neighbours  in  humble  life  have  for 
each  other?  That  this  is  greatly  less  apparent  in  England  than 
in  other  countries,  is  altogether  due  to  its  establishments  of  legal 
charity.  We  are  not  to  expect  so  prompt  and  sensitive  a 
humanity  among  individuals  in  those  parishes,  where  the  cares 

country  of  the  world,  on  which  all  the  charities  of  home,  all  the  sympathies  of  blood  and 
kindred,  might  be  reared. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  virtues  of  principle  require  to  be  nurtured  by  a  slow  pro 
cess  of  education,  while  the  virtues  of  necessity  are  of  as  immediate  growth  as  is  the  necessity 
itself.  Now  this  property  of  immediateness  is  not  confined  to  those  habits  which  are  im 
periously  demanded  by  the  urgencies  of  self-preservation.  It  is  true,  that  a  man  who  would 
not  be  lectured  into  an  abstinence  from  intoxication,  though  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
moral  and  religious  advice  for  many  years,  might  be  starved  into  an  abstinence  from  intoxi 
cation  in  a  single  day.  And  it  is  conceivable,  that  were  a  piece  of  money  given  to  him,  by 
which  he  might  either  purchase  the  bread  for  which  he  was  famishing,  or  the  liquor  to  which 
his  propensity,  in  an  ordinary  state,  is  altogether  ravenous  and  uncontrollable,  he  might 
deny  himself  the  latter,  by  an  act  of  preference  that  led  him  to  the  former.  But  it  is  just 
as  conceivable  that  he  would  make  the  very  same  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  his  infant  child  in 
the  agonies  of  hunger  before  his  eyes.  The  truth  is,  that  it  might  be  as  painful  to  the  indi 
vidual  to  deny  a  strong  instinctive  affection,  as  to  deny  a  bodily  appetite.  And  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  our  belief,  that  under  a  law  not  for  the  dismissal  of  existing  paupers, 
but  for  the  non-admissal  of  new  ones,  the  habit  of  kindness  among  relatives  would  grow  in 
England,  with  the  growing  necessity  for  its  exercise ;  and  that  much  of  what  should  else  be 
squandered  in  carelessness,  or  low  dissipation,  would  have  the  wholesome  direction  of  a  vir 
tue  impressed  upon  it. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  in  Gloucester  we  met  with  one  testimony  to  the  care  and  guar 
dianship  that  relatives,  even  in  humble  life,  continued  to  exert  for  each  other,  a  still  stronger 
in  Portsmouth,  and  a  slight  one  in  Turvey,  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  Hale,  who  is  so  singularly 
versant  in  the  habitudes  of  workmen,  vouches  for  two  distinct  classes,  with  equally  distinct 
characters,  and  affirms,  that  he  knows  a  number  of  instances,  where  the  children  of  those 
who  have  never  become  paupers,  will  make  a  conscience  of  upholding  their  parents ;  and 
thus  confer  on  them  the  most  gratifying  reward  of  their  independence.  "  I  have  known,"  he 
writes,  "  very  many  instances  (among  my  own  workmen  and  others)  of  the  children  of  those 
who  have  never  been  paupers,  making  conscience  of  supporting  their  parents  in  old  age — 
they  will  even  submit  to  many  hard  and  severe  privations,  (much  more  so  than  paupers  will 
submit  to,)  to  maintain  their  resolution  and  their  promises,  that  their  parents  never  shall 
become  paupers."  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens,  that  even  when  parents  are  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  their  children,  there  is  no  community  of  aid  or  of  interest  be 
twixt  them.  Mr.  Ranken,  from  Bocking,  in  Essex,  writes,  that  "  it  is  very  frequent  for 
young  people  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  aged  parents,  and  leave  them  to  be  wholly 
provided  for  by  the  parish,  while  they  are  fully  employed,  and  at  good  wages;  although, 
until  they  have  been  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  they,  in  common  with  the  whole  family, 
have  been  receiving  parochial  assistance.  Such  is  the  want  of  proper  feeling,  that  the 
parents,  as  soon  as  the  children  have  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  in  but  few  instances, 
under  any  difficulties,  think  of  assisting  them  more ;  nor  do  the  children,  after  they  have 
been  emancipated  from  their  fathers,  pay  attention  to  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  their 
aged  parents." 
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and  the  offices  of  humanity  have  been  devolved  on  a  public  ad 
ministration.  Nor  will  acquaintances  be  much  more  ready  to 
stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  him  who  can  present  a  claim  of 
poverty  at  a  court  of  supply,  than  to  him  who  can  present  a 
claim  of  property  at  the  bank,  where  a  treasure  of  his  own  is 
deposited.  Yet  even  as  it  is,  that  beautiful  law  of  our  nature, 
whereby  a  busy,  spontaneous,  and  internal  operation  is  upheld 
throughout  every  aggregate  of  human  beings,  is  only  weakened 
in  England  by  the  operation  of  the  poor-rate,  and  not  destroyed. 
Like  the  law  of  relative  affection,  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
verified  from  the  records  or  the  registers  of  a  general  and  com 
bined  philanthropy — and  can  only  be  witnessed  to  its  full  extent 
by  those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  and  have  had  much  of  close  and  frequent  observation 
among  the  intimacies  of  plebeian  fellowship.  There  is  not  one 
topic  on  which  the  higher  orders  of  England  have  so  crude  and 
unfurnished  an  apprehension,  as  on  the  power  and  alertness  of 
mutual  sympathy  among  the  working  classes.  This,  in  some 
measure,  arises  from  its  being  in  part  stifled  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  land,  because  in  part  superseded  by  their  public 
and  parochial  institutions.  But  still  it  may  be  abundantly  re 
cognised.  We  have  heard  it  more  particularly  affirmed,  of  those 
who  have  no  legal  right  in  the  town  or  parish  of  their  residence, 
yet  who  rather  choose  to  remain,  than  be  removed  to  the  place  of 
their  settlement.  These  form  a  pretty  numerous  class  in  large 
towns ;  and,  among  the  other  virtues  of  industry  and  carefulness 
and  good  management,  which  are  ascribed  to  them  in  a  superior 
degree,  have  we  also  heard  of  their  mutual  liberality  as  one 
striking  characteristic  which  belongs  to  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  would  break  forth  again  throughout  the  mass  of 
English  society,  on  the  abolition  of  pauperism  ;  and  that,  by  the 
revival  of  a  great  popular  virtue,  all  the  evils  which  are  now 
apprehended  of  a  great  consequent  distress  among  the  people, 
would  be  completely  done  away.* 

*  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  principle  affirmed  in 
the  text,  in  the  very  region  of  pauperism.  I  first  learned  of  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
in  Westham,  Essex,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Mr?.  Fry,  is  so  honourably  signa 
lized  by  his  benevolent  attention  to  the  comfort  of  prisoners.  He  has  politely  answered  my 
further  inquiries  on  the  subject,  in  the  following  words:  "  In  our  workhouse  we  have  found 
it  needful  to  order  deprivations,  as  a  punishment  for  its  refractory  inmates ;  and,  amongst 
others,  we  have  ordered  that  such  females  should  be  debarred  the  use  of  tea,  which  they 
much  value.  It  has  been  continually  so  ordered,  but  has  always  been  reported  as  wholly 
nugatory,  as  the  companions  of  such  cannot  see  their  neighbours  without  it,  during  their 
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But  this  disposition  of  the  lower  orders  to  befriend  each  other, 
were  of  little  avail,  in  this  question,  without  the  power.  There 
must  be  a  materiel  as  well  as  a  morale,  to  constitute  them  those 
effective  almoners,  who  shall  come  in  place  of  that  legalized 
charity  which  we  plead  the  extirpation  of.  On  this  point  too, 
there  is  a  world  of  incredulity  to  be  met  with ;  *  and  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  find  acceptance  for  that  arithmetic  which  demonstrates 

own  enjoyment,  and  have  always,  in  consequence,  shared  their  small  pittance  with  the  de 
linquent.  I  use  the  expression  of  '  small  pittance,'  because  we  so  distribute  what  we  look 
upon  as  a  comfort,  and  not  a  necessary  of  life.  The  same  may,  with  nearly  equal  truth,  be 
related  in  respect  of  the  men,  in  their  allowance  of  meat." 

It  is  likely  enough,  however,  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse, 
might  be  as  active  a  principle  here,  as  sympathy  with  those  on  whom  the  deprivation  had 
been  laid.  But  no  man  familiar  with  humble  life,  can  at  all  question  the  strength  of  that 
mutual  sympathy  which  obtains  among  the  members  of  it;  in  whom  it  operates  with  all  the 
power  of  a  constitutional  feeling,  and  is  not  dependent  on  a  slow  process  of  culture.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  in  readiness  for  immediate  service,  on  the  abolition  of  pauperism, 
though  it  may  lie  dormant,  so  long  as  the  imagination  lasts,  that  under  the  provisions  and 
the  cares  of  legal  charity,  it  is  wholly  uncalled  for.  It  is  by  no  means  extinct.  It  is  only 
in  a  state  of  imprisonment ;  superseded,  for  the  time,  into  a  sort  of  inaction,  rather  than 
stifled  into  utter  and  irrecoverable  annihilation.  It  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  pauperism  would  effectually  awaken  it.  The  charity  of  nature  would 
recover  her  old  vigilance  and  activity,  on  the  removal  of  that  artificial  charity  which  has 
so  long  kept  her  in  abeyance.  Next,  perhaps,  to  the  pain  of  hunger,  is  the  pain  of  witness 
ing  its  agonies  in  another  :  and  this,  of  itself,  is  a  sure  and  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  dis 
pensations  of  legal  charity  being  replaced  by  timelier  and  better  dispensations.  There  is 
not  a  neighbourhood  where  the  horrors  of  extreme  want  would  not  be  anticipated ;  and 
with  all  the  promptitude  of  any  other  virtue  of  necessity,  would  the  instinctive  compassion 
of  our  nature  spring  up  at  the  moment,  with  the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  We  believe  that, 
even  though  the  present  allowances  of  pauperism  were  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  there 
would,  to  meet  the  instant  distress,  be  a  breaking  forth  upon  it  of  our  compassionate  feelings, 
with  somewhat  of  the  force  and  recoil  of  elasticity  ;  and  much  more  are  we  confident,  that 
were  a  simple  interdict  laid  on  its  future  allowances,  the  consequent  rate  of  unrelieved  want 
that  might  arise,  from  one  year  to  another,  would  be  met  by  a  corresponding  rate  of  peren 
nial  and  unremitting  supply,  from  the  then  liberated  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  this  incredulity,  we  offer  an  extract  from  the  interesting  work  of  Mr. 
Davison  on  the  Poor-Laws. 

"  It  is  not  fit  that  the  poor  should  subscribe  for  the  relief  of  one  another.  Pecuniary 
charity  is  not  their  duty ;  it  is  out  of  their  province.  Their  own  real  wants  forbid  the  ex 
ercise  of  it ;  and  they  have  not  the  feeling  which  such  a  sacrifice  requires.  In  no  way  are 
they  made  for  it.  And  to  try  to  make  them  generous,  when  they  have  more  necessary  and 
more  attainable  virtues  to  acquire,  is  to  misplace  the  attention  we  bestow  upon  them. 
Benefit  Societies,  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  poor,  are  vicious  on  this  account.  These 
Societies  profess  to  offer  a  mutual  guarantee  against  the  calamities  and  contingencies  of 
life,  as  well  as  its  more  extraordinary  wants,  out  of  a  property  too  small  to  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  other  men's  fortunes.  The  poor  man's  endeavours  can  hardly  extend  any  further 
than  his  family.  His  capacity  of  feeling  and  exertion  fills  his  little  circle:  more  is  too 
much  for  him." 

A  full  arithmetical  refutation  of  these  statements  is  perhaps  unattainable.  The  produce 
of  those  plebeian  associations  which  have  been  instituted  for  religious  objects,  gives  only  a 
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the  might  and  the  efficacy  of  those  humble  offerings,  winch  so 
amply  compensate,  by  their  number,  for  the  smallness  of  each 
individually.  The  penny  associations  which  have  been  instituted 
for  objects  of  Christian  beneficence,  afford  us  a  lesson  as  to  the 
power  and  productiveness  of  littles.  Even  the  sums  deposited 
with  Saving  Banks  and  Benefit  Societies  point  to  the  same  con 
clusion.  But  perhaps  the  most  impressive,  though  melancholy 
proof  that  can  be  given  of  a  capability  in  humble  life,  greatly 
beyond  all  that  is  commonly  imagined,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  vast  sums  which  are  annually  expended  in  those  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  that  are  only  frequented  by  people  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  society.  We  are  most  thoroughly  aware, 
that  the  abolition  of  pauperism  in  England  will  never  act  by  an 
instantaneous  charm  on  the  moral  habits  of  her  peasantry.  But, 
however  slow  it  is  that  the  virtues  of  principle  come  forth  to 
their  full  and  practical  establishment  in  a  land,  yet  this  is  not 
true  of  the  virtues  of  necessity ;  for  these  latter  do  arise  promptly 
and  powerfully  to  meet  every  new  occasion  that  has  been  created 
for  their  exercise.  There  is  no  legislative  enactment  called  for 
to  compel  such  an  attendance  on  funerals,  as  to  secure  that  all 
the  dead  shall  be  buried  ;  but  at  the  expense  often  of  much  time 
and  convenience,  we  find  this  habit  to  be  sustained,  as  the  esta 
blished  decency  of  every  neighbourhood.  That  any  who  die 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  without  burial,  would  not  be  felt 
as  a  more  intolerable  nuisance,  than  that  any  who  live  should 
be  permitted  to  starve  without  food.  There  would  just  be  as 
painful  a  revolt  against  the  one  spectacle  as  the  other ;  and 
without  the  artificial  regulations  of  law,  men  would  have  found 
their  way  in  England,  just  as  they  have  in  all  the  other  coun 
tries  of  the  world,  to  the  sure  defence  of  every  neighbourhood 

faint  and  distant  approximation  to  it.  There  is  a  busy,  though  unseen  circulation  of  aid, 
and  sympathy,  and  service  going  on  throughout  every  vicinity  where  an  aggregate  of  human 
beings  is  to  be  found.  Its  amount  is  great,  because  made  up  of  offerings,  which,  though 
small,  are  manifold — of  rills  which,  though  each  of  them  scanty,  are  innumerable,  and  con 
stantly  flowing.  We  are  aware  that  pauperism  has  laid  a  freezing  arrest  on  the  beautiful 
economy  of  nature  :  yet,  even  where  she  has  wrought  the  greatest  mischief,  she  has  still  been 
unable  to  effect  a  total  congelation.  And  many  are  the  poorest  districts,  in  the  most  crowded 
cities  of  our  land,  where  yet  more  is  rendered  to  human  suffering  by  the  internal  operation 
of  charity  within  themselves,  than  by  all  the  liberalities  which  are  imported  from  abroad. 
We  do  not  at  present  contend,  however,  for  anything  being  done  to  call  forth  their  subscrip 
tions  ;  but  we  do  contend  for  nothing  being  done  which  shall  deaden  or  reduce  their  sym 
pathies.  These,  in  fact,  amid  all  the  parade  and  speculation  of  a  more  ostensible  philanthropy, 
form  their  best  securities  against  the  miseries  of  extreme  indigence.  Their  means  are  greatly 
underrated;  and  their  feelings  and  virtues  still  more  ungenerously  so. 
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against  a  catastrophe  so  horrible.  Were  the  law  of  pauperism 
suspended  in  any  parish  or  county  of  England,  a  greater  libe 
rality,  both  among  neighbours  and  kinsfolk,  would  instantly 
spring  up  as  a  kind  of  epidemic  virtue  there :  just  as  we  fear 
that  a  cold-blooded  indifference  to  the  comfort  even  of  nearest 
relatives,  might  now  be  charged  as  the  epidemic  vice  of  Eng 
land,  in  reference  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  But  this  is 
altogether  a  forced  and  unnatural  appearance  ;  and,  were  the 
causes  of  it  removed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  England,  on 
the  strength  of  her  people's  native  generosity,  would  nobly  re 
deem  the  imputation  that  has  been  cast  upon  her. 

The  fourth  and  last  counteractive  against  the  evils  that  might 
be  apprehended  to  ensue  on  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  is  the 
freer  and  larger  sympathy  which  would  then  be  exercised  by  the 
rich  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  This  we  have  placed  last  in  the 
order  of  enumeration,  because  we  deem  it  least  in  the  order  of 
importance.  This,  however,  is  a  comparative  estimate,  on  the 
soundness  of  which  there  might  be  the  utmost  diversity  of 
opinion,  while  there  can  only  be  one  as  to  the  blasting  effect  of 
legal  charity,  on  the  warm  and  genial  kindliness  of  nature.  The 
door  of  the  heart  will  ever  remain  shut  against  the  loudest  as 
saults  of  a  legal  or  litigious  applicant,  while  to  the  gentlest 
knock,  from  one  who  implores,  but  does  not  challenge,  it  will  be 
sure  to  open.  We  have  almost  everywhere  in  England  heard 
the  farmers  stigmatized  as  the  most  hard-hearted  of  men ;  and 
never,  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  have  we  met  with  such  a 
charge  against  them.  But  when  once  our  farmers  have  become 
the  administrators  of  a  large  compulsory  poor-rate  in  their 
parishes,  then  nature,  true  to  herself,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
will  work  the  very  callousness  of  feeling  amongst  us,  that  she  is 
said  to  have  done  amongst  our  neighbours  in  the  south.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  her  freezing,  artificial  system,  how  manifold  are 
the  liberalities  of  England !  Even  under  her  present  bondage 
to  a  perverse  and  unfortunate  policy,  what  an  earnest  does  she 
give  of  those  still  nobler  liberalities  that  might  be  confidently 
looked  for,  after  that  policy  had  been  done  away !  How  ex- 
haustless  are  her  devices  and  her  doings  for  the  good  of  our 
species !  and  how  prolific  in  all  sorts  and  schemes  of  a  benevo 
lence  which,  it  would  appear,  that  the  poor-rate  has  not  wholly 
superseded.  There  are  subscriptions  and  philanthropic  societies 
innumerable.  There  is  not  a  parish  of  any  great  note  or  popu 
lation  in  England  without  them  ;  and  they  prove  how  surely  we 
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may  count  on  a  kind  and  copious  descent  of  liberality,  over  all 
those  places  from  which  the  dispensations  of  pauperism  shall  be 
withdrawn.* 

*  It  were  quite  endless  to  enumerate  the  local  benevolent  associations  that  have  been 
formed  in  the  various  parishes  of  England,  and  which  are  in  constant  operation,  such  as 
Lying-in,  and  Dorcas,  and  Destitute  Sick,  and  Stranger's  Friend  Societies,  and  many  other 
institutions  of  the  sort,  which  at  once  demonstrate  the  inefflcacy  of  legal  charity,  and  the 
readiness  of  spontaneous  charity  to  suit  itself  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  wretchedness. 
Another  proof  of  the  same  two  positions,  is  the  toleration  of  a  sort  of  secret  and  underhand 
begging  in  many  parishes,  and  the  affirmative  answer,  given  almost  everywhere,  to  the 
question,  whether,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  of  private  benevolence  resorted  to  by  the 
poor,  and  actually  discharged  upon  them  by  the  rich.  So  that  when  the  inquiry  is  made, 
How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  do  in  Scotland  without  a  poor-rate  ?  The  obvious  reply  is, 
that  we  do  without  a  poor-rate,  just  by  those  very  expedients  wherewith  in  England  they 
meet  all  that  want  and  distress  which,  even  with  a  poor-rate,  they  are  not  able  to  overtake ; 
and  which  surplus  of  unprovided  want  is,  in  all  probability,  as  great  as  the  whole  would 
have  been,  had  no  poor-rate  ever  been  instituted, 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  a  poor-rate  is  particularly  called  for  in  those  manu 
facturing  towns  where  the  people  are  so  exposed  to  ebbs  and  alternations  in  their  circum 
stances.  We  may  afterwards  try  to  demonstrate,  in  the  course  of  a  separate  argument  on 
the  relation  that  subsists  between  pauperism  and  the  wages  of  labour,  that  the  poor-rate 
aggravates  all  the  inequalities  to  which  a  manufacturing  population  are  exposed.  But, 
meanwhile,  it  is  instructive  to  perceive,  that  so  far  from  a  poor-rate  being  a  sufficient  remedy 
against  vicissitudes  of  this  sort,  there  never  occurs  a  season  of  distressed  trade,  and  reduced 
wages,  when  the  heavily  assessed  towns  of  England  have  not  recourse  to  the  very  shifts  that 
are  practised  in  other  places,  for  meeting  the  adversity  of  the  times,  and  when  the  symptoms 
of  distress  are  not,  in  every  way,  as  flagrant  and  appalling  as  they  are  anywhere  in  Scot 
land.  In  the  calamitous  winter  of  1816-17,  subscriptions  were  resorted  to  all  over  England 
— and  soup-kitchens  were  kept  in  busy  operation — and  urgent  appeals  were  made  to  indivi 
dual  benevolence— and,  in  a  word,  as  much  of  helplessness,  under  their  ordinary  regimen 
for  the  poor,  and  as  much  the  need  of  a  supplemental  and  extraordinary  effort,  were  felt  in 
the  very  centre  of  pauperism,  as  in  those  towns  of  Scotland  where  the  compulsory  method 
had  scarcely  begun  to  be  acted  on,  or  was  altogether  unknown.  To  quote  examples  were 
altogether  superfluous.  The  thing  was  about  universal  in  great  towns,  and  very  general 
even  in  populous  villages.  So  that,  in  reference  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  pauperism  has 
been  also  tried  and  found  wanting  ;  and  that  country  which  has  tasted  longest  of  its  dispen 
sations  is,  in  seasons  of  commercial  embarrassment,  also  put  upon  its  shifts,  and  is  on  a  per 
fect  level  with  other  countries,  as  to  its  distresses  and  its  temporary  plans. 

Now  it  must  be  quite  obvious,  that  though  the  necessity  should  be  as  great  for  an  addi 
tional  effort,  in  such  a  season  of  extraordinary  distress,  yet  that  the  ordinary  burdens  of 
pauperism  must  affect  very  sensibly  both  the  means  and  the  disposition  of  those  on  whom 
the  effort  and  the  sacrifices  are  laid.  But  the  worst  circumstance  attendant  on  these  extra 
ordinary  subscriptions,  is  that  they  leave  behind  them  a  permanent  addition  of  ordinary 
pauperism.  In  places  where  there  is  no  legal  charity,  they  may  leave  no  permanent  depra 
vation  of  habit  behind  them.  After  the  last  shilling  is  expended,  the  people  are  all  remit 
ted  back  again  to  their  wonted  independence;  and  not  till  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
visitation,  do  they  look  for  the  supplies  of  charity  from  abroad.  But  the  uniform  experi 
ence  of  places  where  there  is  a  compulsory  provision  is,  that  in  every  instance  of  a  subscrip 
tion  made  for  the  people,  in  bad  times,  there  are  so  many  thereby  inured  to  the  habit  of 
receiving,  and  who  thus  find  a  readier  way  to  the  supplies  of  ordinary  pauperism  ;  and  that 
there  cometh  thence  a  distinct  accession  on  the  poor-rate,  from  which  even  the  return  of 
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There  are  two  inferences  which  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  this 
contemplation.  First,  it  would  appear  that  England  has  not, 
by  her  expedient  of  a  poor-rate,  overtaken  the  whole  field  of 
human  wretchedness.  There  is  a  mighty  surplus  of  unrelieved 
want  which  remains  to  be  provided  for  ;  and  the  charity  of  law 
has  fallen  so  far  short  of  her  undertaking,  as  to  have  left  the 
same  ample  scope  for  the  charity  of  love,  that  we  behold  in  other 
countries  where  pauperism  is  unknown.  This,  if  any  thing 
would,  might  open  the  eyes  of  our  statesmen  to  the  utter  insuffi 
ciency  of  a  legal  provision  ;  and  might  demonstrate  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  let  pauperism  stretch  forth  her  allowances,  and 
widen  her  occupancy  as  she  may,  there  will  constantly,  over  and 
above  the  whole  extent  of  her  operations,  be  as  interminable  an 
out-field  as  before  for  the  duties  and  the  services  of  a  gratuitous 
philanthropy.  The  question  is  thus  forced  upon  us,  What  ser 
vice  has  been  rendered  to  humanity  by  the  poor-rate  ?  It  has 
obtained  for  England  no  discharge  from  the  calls  of  a  bene 
volence,  which  might  even  have  had  a  lighter  task  to  perform, 
had  no  such  economy  been  instituted. 

But,  secondly,  the  task  would  not  only  have  been  lighter,  but 
there  would  have  been  greater  ability  and  greater  alacrity  for 
the  performance  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  a  topic 
so  obvious  as  that  without  a  poor-rate,  the  means  of  benevolence 
would  have  been  less  exhausted.  But  what  is  of  more  import 
ance,  its  motives  would  have  been  greatly  more  animating.  As 
it  is,  benevolence  meets  with  much  to  damp  and  to  discourage 
her ;  and,  more  especially,  in  a  certain  hardness  and  unthank- 
fulness  among  its  objects,  which  it  is  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  reigning  system  to  engender.  That  the  good-will  of  the 
one  party  be  kept  in  vigorous  play,  it  would  require  to  be  met  by 
the  gratitude  of  the  other — but  how  often  is  this  utterly  put  to 
flight  among  the  people,  by  the  shrewd  imagination  that  all 
which  is  done  for  them  by  the  rich,  is  only  done  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  the  poor-rate — or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  rendered 
in  the  shape  of  kindness  to  them,  is  only  to  relieve  themselves 

prosperous  times  never  has  the  effect  of  altogether  relieving  them.  So  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unsuitably  assorted  the  one  with  the  other,  than  occasional  subscriptions  for  seasons 
of  extraordinary  distress,  and  a  regular  pauperism  at  all  seasons.  Wanting  the  latter,  the 
former  might  with  greater  safety  be  raised  more  frequently  and  more  abundantly,  and  so  as 
to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  people  ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  there  be  no  regular 
pauperism  in  a  manufacturing  town,  and  fewer  obstacles  would  exist  to  that  peculiar  method 
which  is  generally  resorted  to,  for  meeting  those  vicissitudes  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  liable. 
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from  the  weight  of  their  own  legal  obligations.  This  whole 
business  of  charity  never  will  be  put  on  its  natural  foundation, 
till  the  heterogeneous  ingredient  of  right  be  altogether  detached 
from  it — till  a  distinct  and  intelligible  line  of  demarcation  be 
drawn  between  the  two  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity — and 
this  is  what  the  law  of  pauperism  has  done  everything  to  oblite 
rate.  While  the  law  subsists,  every  nascent  feeling  of  generosity 
on  the  one  side,  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  stifled  by  most 
galling  and  ungenerous  suspicions  on  the  other — and  not  till  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  relief  be  taken  away,  will  the  humanity  of 
the  rich  be  in  fair  circumstances  for  the  development  of  all  its 
fruit,  and  of  all  its  graciousness. 

It  is  out  of  these  various  elements,  then,  that  on  the  abolition 
of  pauperism,  we  would  confidently  look  for  a  sounder  and  hap 
pier  state  of  the  commonwealth.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appeal- 
that,  were  a  legal  provision  swept  away  from  the  face  of  English 
society,  it  would  leave  a  fearful  territory  of  helpless  and  unre 
lieved  misery  behind  it.  Bu't  there  would  first  be  a  mighty 
abridgment  upon  this  territory,  by  the  resurrection  that  would 
ensue  of  providential  habits  among  the  people  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  revival  of  their  kindred  or  relative  duties ;  and,  thirdly, 
by  the  new  excitement  that  would  be  given  to  those  mutual 
sympathies  which  operate  to  a  vast  and  unknown  extent  through 
out  the  mass  of  the  community ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  generosities 
of  the  affluent,  who,  going  forth  spontaneously,  with  ampler 
means,  and  on  a  field  of  charity  now  rendered  more  manageable 
by  all  the  antecedent  limitations,  would,  at  the  same  time,  earn 
the  reward,  and  be  upheld  by  the  encouragements  of  charity,  in 
the  gratitude  of  a  people,  then  divested  of  legal  jealousy,  and  of 
all  that  bitterness  wherewith  the  imagination  of  a  rightful  claim 
has  tainted  the  whole  of  this  administration. 

And  it  would  be  wrong  to  conceive  that,  ere  there  could  be 
any  sensible  approach  to  such  a  state  of  things,  we  must  wait 
the  tardy  and  laborious  culture  of  many  generations.  The 
principles  which  guarantee  a  much  quicker  recovery  of  the 
nation  to  this  state,  are  not  instilled,  however  much  they  may 
be  strengthened  by  a  process  of  education,  but  rank  with  the 
strong  and  uncontrollable  instincts  of  our  nature.  They  are 
now,  it  is  true,  in  part  overborne  by  an  artificial  stress — but,  on 
its  simple  removal,  they  will  rapidly,  and  as  by  an  elastic  spring, 
assume  a  tone  and  vigour  that  shall  give  them  instant  efficiency. 
Even  under  the  whole  weight  of  those  adverse  and  chilling  in- 
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fluences,  whereby  the  law  of  pauperism  has  so  greatly  enfeebled 
the  antecedent  laws  of  Nature  in  the  human  constitution,  yet 
are  the  laws  of  self-preservation  among  individuals,  and  of 
sympathy  among  relatives  and  neighbours,  still  in  manifest  ac 
tivity.  They  are  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed — and  when  again 
set  at  liberty  from  their  present  unnatural  bondage,  they  will 
replace  all  the  dispensations  of  pauperism,  with  a  tenfold  bless 
ing  on  the  comfort  and  virtue  of  families. 

It  might  seem  somewhat  ridiculous  to  hold  a  lengthened  and 
laborious  argument — and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  snowing  that 
the  people  of  England  have  the  same  urgent  appetite  for  the 
interest  and  preservation  of  self  with  the  rest  of  our  species  ;  and 
that  withal,  there  may  be  further  detected  in  their  hearts  the 
same  instinctive  affection  for  offspring  and  kinsfolk — the  same 
prompt  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
men.  But  they  are  the  parliament  of  England  who  first  set  the 
example  of  this  strange  incredulity.  That  act  of  Elizabeth, 
which  has  been  extolled  as  a  monument  of  English  feeling  and 
English  wisdom,  is  a  monument  of  the  legislature's  fears,  that 
neither  feeling  nor  wisdom  were  to  be  found  in  the  land.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  cruellest  reproach  which  the  government  of  a  country 
ever  laid  upon  its  subjects.  It  is  an  enactment  founded  on  a 
distrust  of  the  national  character — or,  an  attempt  to  supplement 
by  law,  an  apprehended  deficiency  in  the  personal,  and  the  do 
mestic,  and  the  social  virtues  of  Englishmen.  And  never  did 
an  assembly  of  rulers  make  a  more  unfortunate  aberration  across 
the  rightful  boundaries  of  the  province  which  belongs  to  them. 
Never  did  legislation  more  hurtfully  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
Nature,  than  when  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  raise  a  prop, 
by  which  she  has  pierced  the  side  of  charity,  and  did  that  with 
an  intent  to  foster,  which  has  only  served  to  destroy. 

Before  that  we  state,  and  attempt  to  justify  our  own  opinion  of 
the  best  way  by  which  a  retracing  movement  might  be  made,  we 
shall  shortly  consider  the  two  leading  expedients — one  of  which 
has  been  partially  acted  on ;  and  the  other  of  which  we  shall 
advert  to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  urging  its  instantaneous  adop 
tion,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  arguing  those  modifications  upon 
it,  which  we  shall  venture  to  recommend.  The  first  of  these 
expedients  is  a  more  strict  administration  of  the  law  of  pauper 
ism — the  second  is  the  abolition  of  it. 

There  has,  of  late,  been  a  decided  impulse  felt  in  many  parts 
of  England,  towards  a  more  strict  administration  of  the  law, 
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founded  both  on  the  distress  of  the  times,  and  on  the  unexampled 
height  to  which  the  expense  of  pauperism  had  arisen.  And  a 
very  important  facility  has  been  rendered  to  this  undertaking-, 
by  the  Select  Vestry  Act,  whereby  the  power  of  the  justices,  in 
summoning  overseers  to  show  cause  why  relief  should  not  be 
granted,  has  been  greatly  limited  or  impeded — and  the  whole 
matter  has  been  placed  more  absolutely  than  before  under  the 
discretion  of  the  Parish  vestry.*  There  are  many  towns  and 
parishes  in  England,  where  this  act  has  been  proceeded  on,  and 
a  good  many  more  where  of  late  paid  and  permanent  overseers 
have  been  employed,  who  soon  acquire  a  habit  and  an  experience 
that  qualify  them  for  the  business  of  rigid  investigation.  The 
expedients  which  have  been  used  either  to  reduce  the  claim  of 
the  applicant,  or  to  repel  him  altogether,  are  exceedingly  various 
— and  certain  it  is,  that  under  the  energy  of  a  far  more  active 
and  watchful  regimen  than  wont  to  be  exercised,  there  has  been 
a  very  marvellous  reduction  of  expenditure  in  many  parts  of 
England.  In  some  instances,  it  has  suddenly  subsided  to  one 
third  of  what  it  was  before — and  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  that  were  investigated  by  us,  the  saving  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  improved  management  more  than  to  any  improvement 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  learn,  that  even  after  the  many  dis 
missals,  and  reductions  of  allowance  which  had  taken  place,  the 
people  were,  to  all  sense,  in  as  great  comfort  and  sufficiency  as 
before.  This  is  a  fact  pregnant  with  inference.  Every  negation 

*  The  act  referred  to  in  the  text,  is  that  of  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  and  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Sturgess  Bourne's  act.  England  is  much  indebted  to  this  enlightened  senator  for 
the  attention  that  he  has  bestowed  on  far  the  most  interesting  questions  in  her  domestic 
policy.  He  has,  perhaps,  done  as  much  as  human  wisdom  can  possibly  effectuate  for  ar 
resting  the  mischief  of  a  compulsory  provision  in  behalf  of  indigence.  But  there  would 
appear  to  be  an  inherent  mischief  in  the  very  principle  of  such  a  provision,  which  baffles 
every  expedient  that  falls  short  of  extirpation.  In  the  meantime,  however,  legislators 
must  feel  their  way  as  they  can,  through  the  prejudice  and  the  practical  obstinacy  that 
might  still  withstand  the  application  of  a  radical  cure — and  so  it  is,  that  the  parliamentary 
measure  which  has  been  deviled  and  carried  by  any  individual,  might  not  be  a  fair  exponent 
of  his  whole  mind  and  principle  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  greater  number  of 
those  philanthropists  who  restricted  their  endeavours,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  trade,  were,  at  heart,  and  from  the  very  outset,  the  determined  enemies  of  all 
slavery.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  all  palliatives  and  superficial  treatments  shall  be  put 
to  the  proof,  ere  the  method  of  amputation  is  resorted  to— and  it  does  appear  pretty  evi 
dent  from  a  Report,  drawn  up  with  admirable  judgment,  of  the  Committee  of  1817  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  necessity  is  at  length  becoming  obvious  of  a 
change  far  more  systematic  and  fundamental  than  any  which  shall  ever  be  achieved  by  a 
mere  improvement  in  the  way  of  administration. 
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of  a  claim,  and  every  abridgment  that  is  made  on  a  former 
allowance,  is,  in  fact,  a  commitment  of  the  people  back  again, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  antecedent  resources  of  nature, 
•whether  these  resources  should  lie  in  their  own  thrift  and  in 
dustry,  or  in  the  kindness  of  relatives  and  neighbours  towards 
them.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  reasoning,  what  the  in 
strument  has  been  by  which  they  have  been  displaced  from  the 
region  of  pauperism,  and  either  their  entire  or  partial  support 
has  been  devolved  on  capabilities  which  exist  elsewhere.  It 
may  have  been  an  obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  vestry. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  decision  of  theirs,  founded  on  a  strict  in 
vestigation,  that  may  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  means  of 
which  they  had  not  been  previously  aware.  Or  it  may  have  been 
the  offer  of  work  which  the  applicant  disliked.*  Or  it  may  have 
been  the  threat  of  an  exposure,  that  he  would  have  been  ashamed 
of.  Still  the  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  great  and 
sudden  contraction  of  the  pauperism,  in  those  places  where  a 
strict  management  has  been  entered  upon,  remains  unaffected — 
and  more  especially  if  there  be  the  same  visible  aspect  of  suffici 
ency  as  before.  There  was  much  of  the  former  pauperism  wholly 
uncalled  for.  The  sufficiency  of  the  natural  resources  had  been 
underrated,  and  there  had  been  a  delusion  as  to  the  need  of  a 
supply  from  the  resources  of  artificial  pauperism.  So  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  expenditure  was  three  times  greater  than  it 
ought  to  have  been — and  the  discovery  of  a  delusion  to  such  an 
extent  might  well  lead  us  to  suspect  that,  perhaps,  could  all  the 
channels  of  aid,  and  employment,  and  sympathy,  be  traced 
throughout  the  mass  of  society,  with  all  those  hostile  influences 
by  which  public  charity  has  done  so  much  to  close  or  to  obstruct 
them,  then  it  might  be  found,  that  there  exists  a  still  deeper  and 
more  subtle  delusion  than  has  yet  been  ascertained. 

We  will  lay  no  disguise  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  convic 
tions  upon  this  subject.     Under  a  lax  administration,  it  would 

*  The  workhouse  is  often  employed  as  a  scarecrow,  by  which  to  distance  or  to  deter  ap 
plications.  Is  this  fair  treatment  of  a  people  ?  first,  to  instil  into  them  the  imagination  of 
a  right  to  a  subsistence,  and  then  to  counteract  this  by  associating  terror  or  disgrace  with 
the  prosecution  of  it  ?  Does  not  the  very  necessity  of  thus  assimilating  an  eleemosynary 
house  to  a  Bridewell,  prove  that  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  whole  system  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better,  if  instead  of  first  giving  a  wrong  impulse,  and  then  devising  a  force  of  re 
sistance  by  which  to  neutralize  it,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  dispensed  with  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  first  granting  a  right,  and  then  guarding  against  it  by  the 
severities  of  a  prison  discipline,  that  both  the  grant  and  the  guard  were  withdrawn  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  legislature  would  disencumber  the  land  at  once  from  the  invasion 
which  itself  hath  made,  and  the  defence  which  itself  hath  provided. 
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appear  that  instances  have  occurred  of  an  expenditure  three 
times  greater  than  was  afterwards  found  to  be  necessary.  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  dispensers  of  legal  charity  were  so  far  misled 
as  to  overrate,  in  this  proportion,  the  call  which  existed  for  it. 
But  even  under  a  strict  administration  of  pauperism,  and  when 
there  is  no  misleading  of  the  dispensers  at  all,  still  there  is  a 
most  grievous  misleading  both  of  the  recipients,  and  of  society 
at  large.  The  very  existence  of  a  public  charity  has  misled 
them.  It  misleads  many  annual  thousands  from  their  own 
economy,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  been  reduced  to  a 
dependence  on  charity  at  all.  It  misleads  parents  and  children, 
and  remoter  kindred,  from  the  exercise  of  their  relative  duties. 
It  misleads  the  benevolent  of  all  ranks,  from  that  sympathy  they 
else  would  have  felt,  and  that  liberality  they  else  would  have 
exercised.  On  the  part  of  the  dispensers,  the  discovery  of  their 
error  has  occasionally  been  the  saving  of  two-thirds  to  the  legal 
charity — but  the  correction  of  that  error  on  the  part  both  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  public,  into  which  the  very  existence  of  a  legal 
charity  has  blinded  them,  would  greatly  more  than  cover  the 
remaining  one-third.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  good  of  the  whole 
some  reaction  that  must  ensue  on  the  abolition  of  pauperism, 
would  greatly  overpass  all  the  apprehended  evils — and  were  the 
legal  charity  for  indigence  utterly  swept  away,  there  would  be 
less  of  suffering,  as  well  as  less  of  sin  in  our  borders. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if,  under  the  operation  of  existing  acts, 
the  cost  of  pauperism  really  admits  of  so  great  an  alleviation, 
might  not  the  whole  evil  of  it  be  reduced  in  the  same  propor 
tion  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  rather  than 
hazard  a  radical  change  of  system  throughout  the  land  ? — and 
see  what  can  be  done  with  a  good  administration  of  the  laws 
that  we  have,  ere  any  further  innovation  shall  be  thought  of? 

The  Select  Vestry  Act  has  been  proceeded  upon  only  in  2145 
instances.  There  has  no  such  vestry  been  formed  in  about  six- 
sevenths  of  the  English  parishes.  The  number  of  permanent 
overseers,  too,  is  only  1979.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  country, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  materials  for  the  formation  of  an 
efficient  vestry — and  in  this  way  the  benefit  of  the  Act  has  been 
very  much  confined  to  towns.  Throughout  the  great  majority 
of  the  land,  the  business  of  English  pauperism  is  moving  on  in 
its  wonted  order — and  there  is  as  strong  a  practical  sense  of  its 
oppressiveness  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  as  at  any  former  period. 
The  agricultural  interest,  in  particular,  was  never  more  heavily 
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burdened  with  it  than  at  this  moment — and  were  the  whole 
present  poor-rate  of  England  translated  into  quartern  loaves,  or 
estimated  according  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it 
would  be  found  that  in  no  past  season  of  our  history,  has  so 
much  of  the  effective  wealth  of  the  country  been  expended  upon 
its  pauperism. 

And  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  even  in  those  parishes  where 
a  select  vestry  has  been  most  successful,  there  may  be  a  speedy 
recurrence  to  the  same  lax  and  careless  style  of  administration 
as  before.  There  were  a  vigour  and  a  strenuousness  at  the  first 
which  may,  perhaps,  subside  with  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking. 
Even  the  very  relief  that  has  been  achieved,  might  lead  to  a 
satisfaction  and  a  repose,  that  would  soon  call  back  as  great  a 
host  of  applicants  as  ever — for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  pau 
perism,  that,  at  all  times,  there  is  the  pressure  of  a  tendency 
from  without,  which  will  instantly  force  admittance,  so  soon  as 
there  is  the  slightest  relaxation  from  that  vigilance  wherewith 
its  approaches  have  been  guarded. 

The  marvels  which  have  been  of  late  effected  by  a  strict  ad 
ministration,  have  suspended,  in  some  places,  the  desire  that  was 
at  one  time  felt  for  a  radical  change  of  system  in  the  public 
charity  of  England.  But  we  do  not  think  that  this  can  last 
long,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  after  various  expedients  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  the  final  result  will  be  a  stronger 
experimental  conviction  than  ever  of  something  wrong  in  the 
principle  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  poor  laws.  There  is, 
we  believe,  a  possible  rigour  in  the  execution  of  them,  by  which, 
if  put  into  operation,  two-thirds  of  all  the  paupers  now  in  the 
country,  might  be  thrown  back  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
yet  be  landed  in  a  state  of  as  great  comfort  and  sufficiency  as, 
with  their  present  allowances,  they  at  present  enjoy.  This  has 
been  exemplified  in  some  parishes,  and  we  do  imagine  that  it 
might  be  exemplified  throughout  the  vast  majority  of  the  land. 
But  then  this  requisite  degree  of  rigour  will,  in  the  first  place, 
not  be  adopted  in  most  parishes ;  and,  secondly,  in  those 
parishes  where  under  a  strong  temporary  impulse  it  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  with  great  immediate  success,  it  will  not  be 
persevered  in.  The  very  success  will  lull  the  administration 
into  its  old  apathy.  The  pitch  and  the  tension  to  which  it  has 
been  wound  up,  will  relax  again.  The  very  humanity  as  well 
as  indolence  of  managers,  will  gradually  and  insensibly  lead 
them  to  admit  of  successive  mitigations — and  nature,  at  length 
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tired  out  of  that  strenuousness  which  was  assumed  at  the  outset, 
will  subside  into  her  old  inertness.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  many  a  philanthropic  establishment,  and  more  especially  of 
many  a  parish  workhouse.  They  set  out  with  amazing  vigour 
and  efficiency,  but  at  length  relapse  into  the  tame  and  ordinary 
style  that  is  averaged  all  over  England.  There  must  ever  be 
an  equilibrium  in  pauperism  between  the  pressure  of  demand 
from  without,  and  the  force  of  resistance  from  within.  We  hold 
it  possible  so  to  increase  that  force  as  to  throw  back  the  pressure 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  demand,  which  has  actually  been 
yielded  to.  But  we  do  not  think  it  probable,  however,  that  such 
an  increased  force  of  resistance  will  either  be  summoned  into 
action  at  the  first,  or  upheld  afterwards.  And  so  soon  as  it  is  again 
slackened  to  what  it  originally  was,  will  the  equilibrium  be  again 
adjusted  by  the  readmittance  of  as  much  pauperism  as  before.* 

But  even  though  the  force  of  resistance  from  within  was  kept 
up  in  the  utmost  possible  intensity,  yet  we  cannot  imagine  a 
state  of  things  more  injurious  to  the  virtue  and  peace  of  the 
commonwealth.  Even  though  the  discipline  of  a  workhouse 
should  at  length  be  perfectly  assimilated  to  the  discipline  of  a 
jail,  we  fear  that,  like  many  other  of  the  legal  scarecrows  which 
have  been  devised,  its  only  reaction  would  be  in  working  down 
the  taste  and  character  of  the  people  to  its  own  standard.  In 
proportion  as  the  law  multiplied  its  severities,  would  pauperism 
acquire  a  stouter  stomach  for  the  digestion  of  them — and  those 
regulations  which  at  first  might  deter,  will  at  length  be  got 
over,  because  of  a  now  fiercer,  and  hardier,  and  more  resolute 
population.  We  have  at  all  times  exceedingly  doubted  the 
policy  of  those  expedients  which  are  meant  to  operate  in  terrorem 
— and  have  ever  thought  of  them  as  most  fearfully  hazardous 
experiments  on  the  principle  and  feeling  of  the  lower  orders. 
They  may  repel  some  of  those  who  are  of  a  better  and  finer  tem 
perament  than  their  neighbours ;  but,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  will  they  blunt  the  delicacies  which  are 
thus  handled  so  rudely  ;  and  the  very  instrument  which  they 
thought  to  lay  hold  of  for  driving  applicants  away,  will  vanish 
before  their  grasp.  After  a  temporary  subsidence  of  pauperism 
from  this  cause,  there  will  be  a  reflux  of  it  in  its  old  force  and 
abundance  ;  and  worse  than  the  heavy  expenditure  which  it 

*  We  refer  it  to  the  experience  of  the  present  administrators  of  the  poor-law  in  England, 
whether  the  remarks  in  the  text  are  not  as  applicable  under  the  present  as  under  the  former 
reforms  and  modifications  of  this  law. 
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brings  back,  shall  we  behold  throughout  the  country  a  deterior 
ated  morale,  the  hard-favoured  aspect  of  a  more  sullen  and 
impracticable  population. 

This  holds  eminently  and  conspicuously  true  of  one  set  of  ex 
pedients — those  by  which  pauperism  is  made  as  affronting  as 
possible.  Everything  has  been  tried  this  way,  and  often  with 
great  temporary,  but  never  we  believe  with  permanent  success. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  mischievous  ordeal — and  never  fails  ulti 
mately  to  degrade  the  poor  without  any  saving  to  the  wealthy. 
The  badges,  and  the  publication  of  names,  and  the  posting  of 
them  in  conspicuous  places,  may  all  work  a  recoil  from  pauper 
ism  for  a  time,  but  only  to  come  back  with  accumulated  force, 
and  with  a  more  sturdy  and  unmanageable  character  than  be 
fore.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  many  demonstrations  how 
ticklish  the  ground  is  on  which  the  law  of  pauperism  hath  placed 
the  whole  of  English  society.  It,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  temptations  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  severities  on 
the  other ;  and  with  the  latter  it  has  awkwardly  attempted  to 
neutralize  the  mischief  of  the  former.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
whole  has  been  to  form  two  distinct  classes  or  characters  of 
population,  which  stand  more  widely  and  remotely  contrasted  in 
England,  than  they  do,  we  believe,  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
The  one  is  a  pure,  and  a  noble,  and  a  high-minded  class,  who, 
of  course,  would  be  revolted  by  the  severities  of  pauperism.  The 
other  yield  to  her  temptations,  and,  by  weathering  the  brunt  of 
her  severities,  their  meanness  and  corruption  have  only  been 
rendered  more  inveterate.  The  spirit  of  education  and  of  moral 
enterprise  that  is  now  abroad  in  England,  must  extend  the  one 
class.  But  while  the  law  of  pauperism  continues,  the  other 
class  too  must  increase  and  multiply.  They  are  the  in-field 
gypsies  of  the  land  ;  and  they  transmit  their  habit  to  their  de 
scendants  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  pauperism  is  so  apt  to 
fix,  as  if  by  a  hereditary  settlement,  in  families.  There  is  thus 
a  mass  of  corruption  that  never  will  be  got  rid  of  but  with  the 
extinction  of  this  boasted  charity  by  law.  Until  a  blow  be 
given  to  the  root  of  the  mischief,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  long 
run,  that  there  is  a  noxiousness  in  its  antidotes  as  well  as  in  its 
bane.  Its  severities,  in  fact,  are  alike  hurtful  with  its  tempta 
tions.  It  is  not  by  playing  the  one  against  the  other  that  any 
substantial  or  abiding  reformation  will  be  gained.  There  must 
be  a  way  devised  by  which  to  cancel  both.* 

*  We  have  little  doubt  that  ultimately  this  expedient  will  not  lessen  the  expense  of  pau- 
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Still  the  fact  of  so  great  a  retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of 
certain  parishes,  goes  far  to  enlighten  the  question  of  pauperism. 
If  the  applicant  for  relief  shall  swear  an  inability  for  his  own 
maintenance,  the  burden  of  the  refutation  of  his  plea  lies  upon 
the  parish — and  such  often  is  the  difficulty  of  the  proof  that, 
rather  than  undergo  it,  his  claim  is  admitted  without  the  due  in 
vestigation.  The  severities  of  a  stricter  administration  bring  this 
matter  more  closely  to  the  test — and  accordingly  we  have  seen 
that,  as  the  fruit  of  inquiry  and  discipline,  a  parish  has  some 
times  been  relieved  of  two-thirds  of  its  expenditure,  or  the 
pauperism  has  shrunk  into  one-third  of  its  original  dimensions. 
But,  under  a  gratuitous  system  of  relief,  the  net  amount  of  the 
distress  would  have  lain  within  still  narrower  limits.  Much  of 
it  would  have  been  anticipated  by  the  higher  economy  of  the 
people  themselves — and  much  of  it  been  met  by  a  higher  sense 
of  relative  duty  among  the  families  of  the  land.  There  is  not  a 
parish  where  the  remainder  of  unprovided  want  would  not  have 
found  an  ampler  and  a  far  kindlier  asylum  in  the  charity  of  good 
will,  than  it  now  finds  in  the  charity  of  law.  Indigence  would 
not  have  been  treated  as  a  crime — nor  humanity  been  so 
strangely  transformed  out  of  its  proper  and  original  character. 

perism ;  while  this  serious  addition  will  be  added  to  its  other  mischiefs — that  of  being  landed 
in  a  more  hard-favoured  population  than  before. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Baron  de  Stael,  who  appears  to  inherit  the  talent  of  his 
mother  for  observing  the  features  and  the  discriminations  of  national  character,  we  were 
much  struck  by  the  remark,  that  nowhere  in  Europe  did  he  ever  witness  a  people  where  the 
extremes  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  profligacy  and  good  principle,  stood  out  in  bolder  or  more 
prominent  relief  than  in  England.  Such  a  chasm  in  the  scale  of  character  is  certainly  not 
at  all  discernible  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  gradation  is  filled  up  between  the 
opposite  extremes,  and  the  extremes  themselves  not  stretching  far  in  either  direction,  leave 
a  sort  of  decent  and  uniform  mediocrity  for  the  general  habits  of  our  Scottish  population. 

This  may  explain  the  reason  why  such  contradictory  answers  are  given  by  different  in 
dividuals,  to  the  question  that  relates  to  the  improvement  or  decline  of  character  among 
the  people.  From  justices  of  the  peace  we  should  expect,  and  have  gotten,  an  altogether 
opposite  reply  to  that  which  is  given  by  clergy  or  Sabbath-school  teachers.  They  come 
into  contact  with  the  two  opposite  species  of  character.  At  Stockport  we  had  most  distinct 
testimonies  to  the  fact  of  pauperism  settling  in  particular  families ;  and  in  every  place  where 
the  activities  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  zeal  are  most  abundant,  may  we  recognise  a 
marked  separation  of  two  classes  in  the  widest  possible  diversity  from  each  other.  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Darlaston  writes,  that  "here,  more  than  in  most  places,  are  to  be  seen  two  entirely  dis 
tinct  classes  of  population,  rendered  so  among  the  adults  partly  by  the  cause  above  pointed 
out,  but  principally  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel ;  the  reception  or  rejection  of  which 
divides  my  population  into  professors  and  profane,  with  very  little  intermixture  indeed  of 
the  devout  or  pharisaical.  But  the  distinction  is  especially  observable  among  the  rising 
generation,  to  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  your  inquiry  especially  relates,  and  is  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  general  education." 
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Each  of  its  ministrations  would  have  helped  to  sweeten  the 
whole  breath  of  society,  and  to  cement  more  firmly  together  the 
materials  of  which  its  fabric  is  composed — instead  of  being  so 
conducted  as  to  widen  every  year  the  disruption  that  now  ob 
tains  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  the  common 
wealth. 

Believing  then,  as  we  do,  that  no  general  or  abiding  good 
will  ever  be  effectuated  by  a  stricter  administration  of  the  law  of 
pauperism,  we  feel  our  decided  preference  to  be  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  greatly  less  of  poverty 
would  be  created  in  the  absence  of  a  compulsory  provision,  than 
that  which  now  comes  forward  and  pleads  a  right  and  an  in 
terest  therein.  And  we  have  as  little  doubt,  that  all  the  un 
avoidable  or  genuine  poverty  which  might  then  be  found,  would 
be  more  fully,  and  far  more  gratefully  met  by  spontaneous 
charity  than  it  now  is  by  a  legal  dispensation.  We  even  think, 
though  we  are  very  far  from  desiring  it,  that  though  a  present 
and  sudden  arrest  were  laid  on  all  the  existing  allowances  of 
pauperism,  there  would  be  no  instances  of  starvation  throughout 
all  our  borders — but  that,  on  this  sudden  transition  to  a  natural 
state  of  things,  nature  would  evince  the  strength  and  the  prompti 
tude  of  those  better  securities  which  she  herself  hath  provided 
against  all  the  extremes  of  human  wretchedness.  But  we  again 
repeat,  that  confident  as  we  feel  in  the  sufficiency  of  nature,  this 
is  not  the  way  in  which  we  should  like  that  sufficiency  to  be 
proved — and  that,  however  desirable  the  transition  to  her  better 
economy  may  be,  it  is  not  per  saltum,  but  by  successive  steps 
that  the  transition  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  England  may  thus  be  made  speedily  to  emerge  from  her 
present  state  of  pauperism ;  and  that  after  its  last  vestiges  have 
disappeared,  she  will  bear  upon  her  surface  a  better  and  a  happier 
people  than  before.  The  greatness  of  this  result  has  led  many 
to  assign  a  spectral  or  visionary  character  to  the  whole  argu 
ment.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  impossible,  both  that  a  result  may 
be  great,  and  that  there  may  be  a  smooth  and  practicable  avenue 
which  leads  to  it. 

It  is  only  to  mitigate  the  apprehension  of  serious  evils  which 
might  ensue,  even  on  a  gradual  abolition  of  pauperism,  that  we 
affirm  our  belief  of  human  society  being  so  well  founded  on  its 
own  native  and  essential  principles,  as  that,  without  any  appall 
ing  calamity,  it  were  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  an  instantaneous 
abolition.  And  we  rest  this  affirmation  on  an  experience  which 
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has  been  recently  verified,  and  is  still  in  process  of  verification 
all  over  England.  By  the  Act  of  the  59th  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  12, 
which  was  passed  only  in  March  1819,  power  was  given  to  the 
overseers  of  parishes  to  follow  up  each  application  from  a  native 
of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  by  the  removal  of  him  to  his  own  country. 
This  power  has  been  very  extensively  acted  on.  But  the  way 
in  which  it  has  operated  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  Irish  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  parish  allowance,  on  perceiv 
ing  that  each  new  application  was  followed  up  by  a  removal, 
simply  ceased  to  apply,  and  remaining  where  they  were,  betook 
themselves  forthwith  to  a  dependence  on  their  own  shifts  and 
resources.  This  act  empowering  their  removal,  either  on  their 
abiding,  or  on  their  proposing  to  become  paupers,  was  virtually, 
in  reference  to  them,  an  instantaneous  abolition  of  pauperism. 
And  yet,  did  a  very  small  fraction  of  them  indeed  consent  to  be 
removed — but  the  interesting  fact  is,  that,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  vast  majority  who  remained,  and  who  had  been  suddenly 
dismissed  from  their  wonted  parish  allowance,  there  was  the  same 
aspect  of  comfort  and  sufficiency  among  them  as  before.  They 
contrived  to  do  without  it,  and  to  all  appearance  did  as  well. 
They  were  thrown,  and  that  with  a  sudden  hand,  upon  their 
own  expedients — and  these  availed  them  for  all  of  which  they 
had  been  bereft.  We  doubt  not  that  all  the  four  counteractives 
against  the  mischief  of  a  repealed  pauperism  were  pressed  into 
the  service  on  this  occasion,  and  that  these  discarded  Irish  drew 
more  from  their  own  industry,  and  from  the  aid  of  relatives,  and 
from  the  sympathy  of  acquaintances,  and  lastly  from  the  liber 
alities  of  the  affluent,  than  they  else  would  have  done.  At  all 
events,  they  have  found  their  compensation — and  so  most  cer 
tainly  would  English-born  paupers  too,  if  the  same  bold  experi 
ment  were  made  upon  them. 

Yet  we  recommend  no  such  experiment.  We  only  would 
draw  from  it  the  benefit  of  an  argumentum  afortiore  in  behalf 
of  that  gradual  emancipation  from  pauperism,  which  we  hold  to 
be  so  practicable,  and  which  has  succeeded  with  ourselves  in  a 
way  that  has  greatly  outstript  our  fondest  anticipations.  Let 
every  existing  pauper  continue  to  be  treated  as  he  would  have 
been  though  the  present  system  had  been  left  untouched — and 
let  all  that  is  new  in  the  improved  system  be  made  to  bear  ex 
clusively  on  the  new  applicants.  The  former  of  course  preserve 
their  right  of  application  to  the  vestry,  and  their  right  of  appeal 
to  the  magistrate  till  death.  It  is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we 
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would  try,  not  the  charity  of  law,  but  the  charity  of  discretion 
— and  all  our  surest  and  strongest  convictions  are  utterly  belied, 
if  it  be  not  found  that,  without  the  raising  of  one  compulsory 
sixpence  in  a  parish,  there  shall  be  more  of  contentment,  and 
greatly  less  of  unrelieved  want  in  it  than  before.  Ere  we  enter 
on  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  process,  it  will  at  least  be 
perceived  from  this  general  outline  of  it,  that  the  existing  pau 
perism  of  our  land,  instead  of  being  forcibly  put  an  end  to,  is 
suffered  to  melt  away  by  the  operation  of  death — that  no  violence 
is  done  to  any  individual  who  is  now  upon  the  roll — and  that  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  who  would  eventually  have 
constituted  the  next  generation  of  paupers,  are  not  better  served 
and  better  satisfied  under  another  treatment  that  we  shall  ven 
ture  to  suggest  for  them.  But  the  question  now  resolves  itself 
into  two  parts.  There  is  first  the  parliamentary  treatment  of 
it — and  then  the  parochial  treatment  of  it,  after  that  the  legisla 
ture  has  done  its  office.  These  two  things  are  perfectly  distinct 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  one  is  in  contact  with  the  law  of 
the  question,  and  the  other  with  the  human  nature  of  it. 

There  is  a  stubborn  incredulity,  which,  however  widely  it  may 
appear  to  differ,  is,  in  some  respects,  very  much  at  one  with 
sanguine  Utopianism.  It  is  true,  that  the  same  magnificence 
which  captivates  the  latter,  is  that  which  is  regarded  by  the 
former  with  derision  and  distrust.  So  that  while  the  one  is 
easily  lured  to  a  chimerical  enterprise,  and  just  because  the  ob 
ject  of  it  is  great,  it  is  this  very  greatness  which  freezes  the 
other  into  hopeless  and  impracticable  apathy.  Yet  both  agree, 
in  that  they  take  a  direct  and  instantaneous  impression  from  the 
object  itself,  and  are  alike  heedless  of  the  immediate  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accomplished.  It  is  thus  that  the  splendid 
visionary  is  precipitated  from  his  aerial  flight,  because  he  over 
looked  the  utter  pathlessness  of  that  space  which  lay  between 
him  and  the  impossibility  that  he  aspired  after.  But  it  is  also  thus 
that  the  fixed  and  obstinate  practitioner  refuses  to  move  one 
single  footstep,  because  he  equally  overlooks  that  continuous 
way,  which  leads  through  the  intervening  distance  to  some 
great  yet  practicable  achievement.  But  give  him  time — and  the 
mere  length  of  a  journey  ought  not  to  repel  the  traveller  from 
his  undertaking — nor  will  he  resign  the  advantage  for  which  he 
looks  at  its  further  extremity,  till  you  have  demonstrated  that 
one  or  more  of  its  stages  is  utterly  impassable.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  blind  infidelity  as  well  as  a  blinded  imagination — and  it 
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is  difficult  to  say  wnether  the  cause  of  philanthropy  has  suffered 
more  from  the  temerity  of  projectors,  or  from  the  phlegmatic 
inertness  of  men  who,  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  ex 
perimental  and  the  visionary,  are  alike  determined  to  despise  all 
and  to  resist  all. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

ON  THE   LIKELIEST  PARLIAMENTARY  MEANS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OP  PAUPERISM 
IN  ENGLAND. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  IB  now  bestowing  much  of  his  attention  on 
the  poor-laws,  when  informed  of  the  speed  and  facility  where 
with  all  its  compulsory  pauperism  had  been  extinguished  in  a 
certain  parish,  replied,  that  it  might  be  easy  to  effect  the  deliver 
ance  of  one  parish,  but  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  legislate  for 
the  deliverance  of  all  England.  But  if  an  easy  and  applicable 
method  can  be  devised  for  the  parish,  what  is  it  that  the  legis 
lature  has  properly  to  do  ?  Simply  to  remove  the  legal  obstruc 
tions  that  may  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  method  in  question. 
Simply  to  authorize  each  parish  that  so  wills  to  avail  itself 
thereof.  And  should  many,  or  should  all  of  them  at  length  go 
forth  upon  the  enterprise,  and  succeed  in  it,  then  the  extinction 
of  this  sore  evil  over  the  country  at  large,  instead  of  being  im 
mediately  referable  to  the  impetus  of  that  one  blow,  which  has 
been  struck  against  it  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  arm  of  parliament 
— should  be  referred  to  a  cause  that  is  far  more  commensurate 
with  the  vastness  of  the  achievement,  even  to  the  power  of  those 
multiplied  energies  that  have  been  set  at  work  throughout  the 
land,  each  of  which,  however,  has  only  its  own  separate  and 
limited  object  to  overtake,  and  each  of  which  acteth  independ 
ently  of  all  the  rest. 

However  obvious  this  may  be,  yet  we  have  often  thought  that 
the  overlooking  of  it  is  one  main  cause  of  that  despair  and 
helplessness  which  are  felt  by  many  of  our  legislators,  on  the 
subject  of  this  great  national  distemper.  There  are  many  of 
them  who  would  feel  no  difficulty,  but  for  certain  legal  obstacles 
that  stand  in  their  way,  in  working  off  this  nuisance  each  from 
his  own  little  neighbourhood ;  and  are  confident  withal  that 
after  this  was  done,  there  would,  over  the  whole  space  which 
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had  thus  been  cleared  away,  be  more  of  comfort  among  the 
families,  and  a  higher  tone  of  character  than  before.  Now,  this 
feeling  is  precisely  that  of  thousands  besides,  each  of  whom,  if 
free  from  one  unfortunate  restraint,  could  clear  the  mischief 
away  from  his  own  local  territory,  and  thus  contribute  his  own 
quota  to  the  deliverance  of  the  empire.  But  he  who  has  a  place 
and  an  authority  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire,  takes  a  wide  and 
extended  survey  over  the  whole  of  it — and  by  a  sort  of  fancied 
ubiquity,  he  brings  himself  into  contact  with  all  the  struggles 
and  difficulties  of  all  the  parishes — and  he  somewhat  feels  as  if 
the  weight  and  the  labour  of  what  is  indeed  a  very  operose  con 
cern  were  wholly  accumulated  upon  his  own  person — and,  in 
stead  of  regarding  pauperism  as  that  which  can  only  be  put  to 
death  by  inches,  and  with  the  help  of  many  separate  hands,  he 
sees  it  as  standing  forth  in  single  combat,  a  hydra  of  dread  and 
direful  encounter,  at  the  sight  of  whom  every  heart  fails  and 
every  arm  is  paralyzed. 

And  akin  to  this  delusion,  is  the  imagination  on  the  part,  we 
believe,  of  many,  that  the  only  way  of  proceeding  against 
pauperism  is  by  imperative  enactments,  which  behoved  to  be  in 
stantly  and  simultaneously  followed  up  by  a  change  of  adminis 
tration  all  over  the  country.  It  must  be  at  once  seen,  that  in 
this  way  of  it  a  disturbing  force  would  be  immediately  brought 
to  bear  upon  each  and  all  of  the  parishes,  that  all  would  feel 
aroused  to  a  strong  because  a  practical  interest  in  the  measure 
— and  that  out  of  a  conflict  and  variety  of  sentiment  thus 
spread  over  the  whole  land,  there  might  be  formed  a  hostility 
greatly  too  fierce  and  formidable  for  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
It  were  the  method  for  bringing  into  play  the  elements  of  a 
mighty  agitation  ;  and  spreading  out  the  question  on  an  arena 
wide  enough  and  conspicuous  enough  for  the  great  master  dema 
gogues  of  the  land.  Those  writers  who  live  upon  the  discontents 
of  the  people,  would  instantly  seize  upon  it  as  the  fittest  topic 
for  keeping  up  that  fermentation,  in  the  whirl  and  briskness  of 
which  all  their  prosperity  lies.  And  so  it  is,  that  an  attempt  on 
the  poor-laws  is  dreaded  by  many  as  the  sure  precursor  of  a  re 
volution — nor  is  it  seen  what  the  possible  way  is  by  which  this 
question  can  be  prosecuted  with  the  same  wisdom,  and  withal  in 
the  same  calmness,  and  with  the  same  happy  results,  as  have  oft 
been  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  other  questions,  and  that, 
through  a  long. era  of  peaceful  and  progressive  improvement  in 
the  domestic  policy  of  England. 
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We  should,  on  this  account,  hold  it  to  be  highly  advisable 
that  any  enactment  which  might  be  made  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism,  sball  not  be  one  that  brings  a  certain  force  upon  all 
of  the  parishes,  but  simply  one  that  allows  a  certain  freedom  to 
any  of  the  parishes— not  one  that  puts  forth  a  law,  but  one  that 
holds  out  a  leave  ;  and  a  leave,  too,  only  to  be  granted  on  such 
a  free  and  extended  concurrence  of  householders  in  the  applica 
tion  for  it,  as  to  be  itself  a  guarantee,  that  however  odious  a 
general  movement  against  pauperism  may  be  over  the  country 
at  large,  yet  that  each  particular  movement  is,  within  the  limits 
of  its  own  separate  parish,  abundantly  popular. 

The  process  might  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
commons  of  England  have  been  appropriated.  There  are  gene 
ral  and  public  acts,  not  by  which  parishes  are  required  to  divide 
and  enclose  their  commons,  but  by  which  they  are  empowered 
each  to  petition  for  a  local  act  or  a  separate  enclosure  bill, 
authorizing  the  division  of  its  own  commons.  In  the  general 
acts,  the  principles  are  laid  down  and  defined  on  which  the  local 
acts  are  to  be  granted.  The  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  to 
the  bill  being  passed  into  a  law,  is  signified  by  the  subscription 
of  their  names  to  it.  Arid,  though  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  this  re 
spect,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  consent  of  four-fifths 
of  the  proprietors  in  number  and  value  is  expected  by  parliament. 

Thus  parliament  has  not  made  it  imperative  on  parishes,  to 
turn  their  commons  into  private  property.  But  they  have  struck 
out  a  path  by  which  this  transition  may  be  effected,  and  left  it 
to  parishes  to  make  the  movement  if  they  will.  Had  so  mad  an 
impolicy  been  conceivable  as  that  of  -attempting  to  overbear 
parishes  into  the  measure,  by  a  positive  enactment,  there  would 
have  been  the  reaction  of  a  loud  clamour  and  discontent  all 
over  the  country — nor  would  any  government  have  braved  so 
formidable  an  encounter;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  reform 
principally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  local  districts  where 
it  was  carried  into  effect.  It  was  far  wiser  to  break  down  the 
mass  into  fragments ;  to  do  the  business  piecemeal,  and  to  make 
the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  our  domestic  economy  a  suc 
cessive  process,  and  not  a  simultaneous  one.  The  thing  has  now 
been  in  progress  for  years,  and  a  great  national  improvement  is 
going  surely  and  quietly  forward.  Parliament  has  done  its  part 
by  opening  a  practicable  door — and  it  wisely  leaves  the  country 
to  do  theirs ;  and  that,  not  by  any  general  movement,  but  by 
the  separate  movements  of  separate  parishes.  And  we  do  hear 
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occasionally  of  a  little  parochial  effervescence.  But  it  is  not 
such  as  to  fill  or  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  or  to  bring  into 
slightest  hazard  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  A  parish  in  the 
depths  of  Cornwall  or  Yorkshire,  will  be  all  alive,  of  course,  to  the 
interest  of  its  own  local  arrangements ;  but  it  is  wholly  unfelt  by 
the  public  at  large ;  and  it  is  well  that  what  might  have  been 
food  and  fuel  for  the  politics  of  a  nation,  has  been  thus  frittered 
down  into  distinct  portions  of  aliment,  for  the  politics  of  its  thou 
sand  remote  and  isolated  hamlets.  The  violence  is  dissipated 
and  disposed  of,  which  might  else  have  gathered  into  one  wasting 
volcano.  The  march,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  as  peaceful  as 
it  is  beneficent — and  a  measure  which,  under  one  form,  might 
have  called  forth  a  great  popular  insurrection,  has  under  an 
other  been  carried  forward  with  sure  and  silent  footsteps  over  the 
kingdom.  It  has,  for  the  time  at  least,  depressed  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  so  lessened  the  income  of  the  landlord, 
who,  perhaps,  counted  on  being  the  chief  gainer  by  it.  But  it 
has  also,  for  the  same  time,  cheapened  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  so  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  labourer,  who  perhaps  felt 
himself  to  be  the  chief  sufferer  by  it.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clearing 
its  way  through  all  the  near-sighted  and  nugatory  apprehensions 
of  the  various  classes — and,  whatever  be  the  temporary  evils  that 
are  charged  upon  it,  its  undoubted  effect  is  to  add  to  the  abun 
dance  of  the  country,  and  to  make  of  it  a  wealthier  and  more 
flourishing  land. 

Now,  this  we  conceive  should  also  be  the  order  of  attack  upon 
pauperism.*     It  is  thus  that  this  common,  now  a  defenceless 

*  It  might  serve  to  reconcile  us  the  more  to  the  process  which  is  now  recommended,  that 
it  is  in  the  very  order  by  which  previous  reforms  on  the  poor-laws  have  been  attempted  by 
Parliament,  and  responded  to  by  the  country  at  large.  By  the  Select  Vestry  Act,  or  the 
Act  of  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  "that  it  shal)  be  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  of  any 
parish,  in  Vestry  assembled,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  establish  a  select  vestry  for 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  parish."  And  so  of  the  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  commonly 
called  Gilbert's  Act,  which  does  not  pass  into  effect  in  any  parish,  till  called  for  by  two- 
thirds  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  according  to  their  poor-rate.  Thus, 
under  the  authority  of  a  general  act  previously  passed,  and  by  which  leave  is  given  to  par 
ishes,  on  the  consent  of  a  certain  number  of  qualified  owners  or  occupiers,  to  adopt  certain 
arrangements,  under  which  the  affairs  of  the  poor  may  be  forthwith  administered — parishes 
come  forward,  and  on  presenting  the  concurrence  that  is  required,  these  arrangements  are 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  thus  that  Gilbert's  Act  has  made  a  certain  progress  throughout 
England,  and  Sturgess  Bourne's  Act  is  still  in  progress.  The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
July  last,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor-Rate  Returns,  contains  many  testimonies  in 
its  favour  from  the  parishes  that  had  adopted  it.  This,  of  course,  will  extend  the  range  of 
its  operation  still  more  widely ;  and  thus  it  is  that  facts  are  multiplied,  and  experiment  passes 
into  experience. 
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prey  to  the  inroads  of  vice  and  idleness,  should  oe  gradually  re- 
claimed,  and  placed  within  the  secure  limits  by  which  all  pro 
perty  ought  to  be  guarded.  We  know  it  to  be  still  a  prevalent 
impression,  that  this  were  making  an  outcast,  and  an  unprotect 
ed  orphan  of  human  misery ;  and  though  we  hold  this  to  be 
erroneous,  yet  it  is  an  impression  that  ought  to  be  most  tenderly 
and  respectfully  dealt  with.  The  benevolence  of  Englishmen 
must  be  satisfied ;  and  it  says  much  for  that  noble  people,  that 
burdened  as  they  are,  and  mighty  as  the  deliverance  would  be 
could  the  poor-rate  be  done  away,  yet  the  conviction  must  first 
be  done  away,  that  the  poor  are  not  to  suffer  by  it.  This  surely 
is  not  a  feeling  which  ought  to  be  rudely  handled ;  and  there 
fore  it  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  business  of  reform,  there 
should  not  merely  be  the  utmost  tenderness  to  the  lower  orders,  but 
the  utmost  tenderness  to  the  humanity  of  those  who  feel  for  them. 

There  are  three  distinct  objects  that  should  be  comprehended 
in  the  provisions  of  the  General  Act,  and  each  of  which  may  be 
regarded  separately.  The  first  relates  to  the  act  of  concurrence 
that  should  be  required  of  any  parish,  ere  that  parish  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  a  radical  change  in  its  management  of  the 
poor.  The  second  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  change.  And  the 
third,  to  the  way  in  which  the  parliament  and  people  of  England 
are  to  be  satisfied,  both  at  the  outset,  and  through  all  the  sub 
sequent  stages  of  this  retracing  movement,  that  its  effects  are  so 
beneficial,  and  more  particularly  to  the  poor  themselves,  as  to 
be  altogether  worthy  of  a  humane  and  civilized  nation. 

I.  To  grant  allowance  for  the  enclosure  of  a  parish  common, 
parliament  expects  the  consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  proprietors,  in 
number  and  value.  To  grant  leave  for  the  new-modelling  of  its 
pauperism,  we  should  not  object  to  the  consent  of  a  larger  pro 
portion  than  this  of  all  the  parish  householders,  who  are  not 
paupers  themselves,  being  required  by  parliament.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  larger  the  consent  is  that  shall  be  required  by  the  gene 
ral  act,  the  fewer  will  be  the  parishes  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions.  It  were  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  requi 
site  number  of  householders  in  a  large  and  populous  town,  than 
in  a  small  and  manageable  country  parish  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  expected,  that  any  movements  which  shall  be  made  under 
the  general  act,  will  "be  made  first  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England.  At  the  outset  then,  the  more  unwieldy  parishes  will 
have  no  interest  in  this  regress  from  a  legal  to  a  free  system  of 
charity,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  shall  be  the  interested  spectators 
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of  wnat  is  going  on, — looking  intently  on  the  whole  way  of  those 
adventurers  who  have  slipt  cable  before  them,  and  perhaps  wait 
ing  their  arrival  at  a  safe  and  prosperous  landing-place,  ere 
they  shall  have  acquired  the  courage  to  think  of  an  imitation. 
It  is  because  we  should  like  the  whole  process  to  be  gone  about 
snrely  and  experimentally,  that  we  should  like  at  least  the  first 
general  act  to  require  a  concurrence  so  very  large  in  each  parish 
as  that  the  number  of  parishes  which  it  may  actually  set  a-going 
shall  be  indeed  very  small.  It  were  well  that  this  act  was 
loaded,  on  purpose,  with  a  condition  that  is  not  easily  satisfied  ; 
and  thus  the  trials  will  be  restricted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
few  of  the  easiest  and  likeliest  of  the  parishes.  We  do  not  want 
the  whole  of  England  to  be  thrown  adrift,  at  the  bidding  of  a  yet 
untried  hypothesis.  But  we  want  England  to  put  herself  to 
school.  We  think  that  she  needs  to  go  to  school ;  and  when 
looking  attentively  to  those  trial  parishes,  she  is,  in  fact,  learning 
the  first  lessons,  and  acquiring  the  sound  rudiments  of  a  sound 
education.  Those  parishes  will  be  to  her  the  alphabet  whence 
she  may  venture  forward  to  achievements  that  are  still  more  ardu 
ous  ;  and  at  length  be  able  to  master  those  more  complex  and 
difficult  results,  which  now  lie  far  removed,  on  a  distant  and 
impracticable  background,  from  the  eye  of  her  understanding.* 

There  are  many  distinct  advantages,  in  a  very  large  concur 
rence  of  householders  being  required  at  the  outset,  ere  any 
parish  shall  have  liberty  to  enter  on  the  new  system  of  pau 
perism,  and  a  few  of  these  we  shall  barely  announce,  without 
expatiating  on  them. 

First,  it  confines  the  operation  of  the  proposed  act  to  those 
parishes  where  the  experiment  is  most  popular ;  and  so  removes 
it  altogether  from  those  regions,  where  its  very  obnoxiousness  to 
the  community  at  large  would  be  a  serious  impediment  in  the 
way  of  its  success.  And  it  is  evident  that,  the  larger  the  requi 
site  concurrence  is  made,  the  more  effectually  will  this  object 
be  secured. 

*  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  an  English  clergyman  of  talent  and 
energy,  and  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  very 
idea  that  we  have  attempted  to  develop,  is  briefly  but  distinctly  brought  forward.  "If 
power,"  he  writes,  "by  a  general  bill,  was  given  to  vestries  to  make  experiments  and  adopt 
measures  suitable  to  themselves,  some  materials  might  be  furnished  for  a  universal  prin 
ciple.  I  know  a  case  or  two  where  the  whole  property  of  a  parish  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  and  that  a  person  who  saw  and  determined  to  meet  the  growing  evil  •  and  the  poor- 
rate  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  that  instantly.  There  is  a  case  you  may  see 
of  Mr.  Estcourt,  in  the  Report  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor." 
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But,  secondly,  a  large  concurrence  in  favour  of  the  new  method 
is  our  best  guarantee  for  a  resolute  and  powerful  agency  to  carry 
on  the  execution  of  it.  We  should  not  despair  of  a  most  efficient 
vestry  in  any  parish,  for  conducting  aright  the  business  of  its 
gratuitous  charity,  where  there  had  been  nearly  a  unanimous 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  its  legal  charity.  There  is  no  fear 
of  any  parish  which  has  thus  singled  out,  and  made  a  spectacle 
of  itself,  that  it  will  not  acquit  itself  well,  and  at  length  de 
monstrate  to  all  its  neighbours,  that  without  a  poor-rate,  and 
without  any  painful  sacrifice  at  all,  it  can  boast  a  happier  and 
a  better  population  than  any  of  those  who  are  around  it.  We 
prophesy  a  success  to  their  undertaking  that  will  be  quite  mar 
vellous,  even  to  themselves ;  and  that  they  will  very  soon  find, 
how  nought  is  wanting  but  an  energetic  outset,  to  insure  the 
transition,  both  to  the  people's  contentment  and  their  own  repose. 
But  there  is  a  better  chance  for  the  energetic  outset  where  there 
has  been  a  very  extended  concurrence — a  surer  warrant  of  suc 
cess,  where  there  is  a  wider  responsibility.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  would  not  have  parishes  to  be  selected  for  the  experi 
ment,  by  parliamentary  commissioners  or  any  constituted  body 
whatever.  We  would  have  parishes  to  offer  themselves  ;  and 
the  single  event  of  their  doing  so,  with  that  full  complement  of 
names  and  signatures  which  the  general  act  shall  require,  is,  of 
itself,  the  best  ground  on  which  the  selection  of  experimental 
parishes  can  be  made. 

Arid,  thirdly,  although  the  provision  of  a  nearly  unanimous 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  householders,  should,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  process,  restrict  the  trial  to  a  very  small 
number  of  parishes,  this  does  not  eventually  exclude  the  great 
body  and  majority  of  England  from  the  proposed  reformation. 
It  only  prepares  the  way  for  it.  The  truth  is,  that  should  so 
few  as  twenty  parishes  come  forward,  under  the  first  general  act, 
and  should  their  experiment  prosper,  it  will  do  more  to  assure 
the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  England  than  a  thou 
sand  dissertations.  It  will  be  like  the  finishing  of  the  first  lesson 
that  parliament  has  dealt  out  to  the  country,  and  will  prepare 
both  the  teachers  and  the  taught  for  a  second.  The  next  flight 
will  be  a  bolder  one  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  second  general  act 
may  be  passed,  whose  conditions  it  shall  be  easier  to  satisfy,  and 
under  which  as  many  hundreds  may  now  come  forward,  as  before 
there  were  tens  of  parishes.  The  success,  in  fact,  of  the  first  set 
of  parishes  will  both  embolden  parliament  to  widen  the  door  for 
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succeeding  parishes,  which  it  does  by  lowering  the  terms  of  ad 
mittance,  and  it  will  also  embolden  these  parishes  to  a  readier 
and  more  confident  imitation.  The  simple  expedient  of  reducing 
the  extent  of  the  concurrence  would  effectually  answer.  If,  upon 
the  terms  of  an  application  from  seven-eighths  of  the  house 
holders,  so  few  as  twenty  parishes  did  adventure  themselves  on 
a  yet  untried  project,  and  succeeded  therein,  then  we  may  be 
sure,  that  upon  the  terms  of  a  similar  application  from  four-fifths 
of  the  householders,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  two  hun 
dred  parishes  will  soon  feel  encouraged  to  follow  them.  It  is 
thus  that  by  a  series  of  general  acts,  as  by  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones,  England  may  emerge  out  of  all  the  difficulties  of  her 
present  pauperism.  The  very  first  footstep  that  she  takes  is  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  all  along  she  moves  by  a  way  that  is  strictly 
experimental.  Throughout  every  inch  of  her  wary  progress, 
she  never  needs  to  abandon  the  light  of  observation ;  and  on  the 
whole  of  this  interesting  walk  over  her  provinces,  and  at  length 
to  her  great  cities,  till  she  reaches  her  own  mighty  metropolis 
in  triumph,  is  she  guided  from  one  achievement  to  another,  and 
by  the  way  that  she  best  loves,  because  the  way  that  is  most 
eminently  congenial  with  the  sober  and  the  practical  character 
of  her  understanding. 

II.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  change,  we  should  leave 
untouched  the  condition  and  the  rights  of  all  who,  at  the  time 
of  its  being  entered  upon,  are  permanent  paupers.  There  should 
be  no  dismissal  of  any  who  would  not  have  been  dismissed  under 
the  old  regimen.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  fair  to  scrutinize  their 
means  and  resources  to  the  uttermost ;  and  on  any  discovery  of 
their  being  adequate  to  their  own  support,  or  on  any  actual  im 
provement  that  may  have  taken  place  in  their  circumstances,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves,  it  is  perfectly 
right  that  their  names  should  be  expunged  from  the  roll.  But 
this,  in  fact,  is  what  always  takes  place  under  the  present  sys 
tem,  and  should  therefore  take  place  under  the  new  one  :  and 
ere  they  can  be  discarded,  they  may  appeal,  as  now,  to  the 
magistrate — a  right  which  they  should  only  forfeit  by  the  act  of 
their  being  ejected  beyond  the  pale  of  the  existing  pauperism. 
All,  in  short,  who  are  actually  paupers  in  any  parish,  at  the 
time  of  its  entering  upon  the  new  system,  should,  while  paupers, 
have  the  very  rights  and  securities  which  they  now  enjoy  ;  and 
the  change  of  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  apply  ex 
clusively  to  those  who  apply  for  parochial  relief,  either  for  the 
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first  time,  or  apply  for  it  anew,  after  they  have  been  made  to  do 
without  it  for  a  period.  In  this  last  clause,  a  special  reference 
is  had,  not  merely  to  those  who  once,  perhaps,  were  regular 
paupers,  and  were  afterwards  excluded,  because  of  their  means 
having  grown  better,  or  been  better  ascertained,  but  also  to 
those  who  alternate  upon  the  parish  from  summer  to  winter, 
and,  in  general,  those  who,  being  neither  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  nor  regular  weekly  pensioners  on  the  out-door  list, 
pass  under  the  denomination  of  casual  poor,  or  occasional  poor.* 
The  first  change,  then,  that  we  should  propose  in  the  parochial 
system  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  is  that,  in  reference  to 
every  new  applicant,  the  special  power  of  justices  to  order  relief 
should  be  altogether  taken  away.  The  parish  vestry  would,  in 
this  case,  be  the  ultimate  and  the  only  place  of  application  ; 
and  their  decision,  both  as  to  relief  and  as  to  the  amount  of  it, 
would  be  final.  There  would  forthwith  cease  all  summoning  by 
a  justice  of  parish  overseers,  to  show  cause  why  relief  should  not 
be  given.  The  thing,  in  fact,  would  be  confided,  as  it  practi 
cally  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  to  the  humanity 
and  discretion  of  the  parochial  court ;  and  the  thing  to  be  ascer 
tained  in  the  trial  parishes,  is  whether  there  would  not  be  less 
of  unrelieved  poverty,  as  well  as  less  of  all  profligacy  and  dis 
order  under  this  regimen,  than  under  the  one  that  is  now  in 
force. 

*  We  are  aware  that  this  might  expose  a  trial  parish  to  considerable  trouble  at  the  out 
set,  for  in  many  instances  the  casual  poor  form  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
population ;  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  prodigious  alternation  of  the  pauperism  from 
summer  to  winter.  This  might  be  remedied  by  the  suggestion  of  an  English  clergyman, 
who  proposed  that  all  who  had  received,  in  any  shape,  from  the  poor-rate,  through  the  year 
preceding  the  time  when  the  parish  began  to  act  upon  the  new  system,  might  be  treated  as 
old  paupers ;  and  that  those  alone  should  be  treated  as  new  applicants  who  had  never  prior 
to  that  been  in  contact  with  the  poor-rate.  This  would  certainly  lighten,  at  the  outset,  the 
work  of  the  parochial  administrators,  while  it  would  only  retard  the  ultimate  accomplish 
ment  of  an  entire  deliverance  from  the  burdens  of  the  old  pauperism.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  think  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  any  such  extended  definition  of  the  old 
cases  is  at  all  necessary.  The  trial  parishes  would  be  only  those  which  were  not  encum 
bered  with  any  appalling  diificulties  at  the  commencement  of  their  undertaking  ;  and  ere 
the  imitation  parishes  come  forward,  the  legislature  would  have  felt  its  way  to  all  those 
nicer  adjustments  that  might  be  deemed  expedient.  If  a  parish  feel  so  oppressed  either 
•with  its  casual  poor,  or  the  fluctuations  which  they  undergo  from  summer  to  winter,  as  that 
it  could  not  adventure  upon  them  with  a  gratuitous  fund,  it  were  better  that  it  should  wait 
the  experience  of  such  parishes  as  may  have  entered  before  it  upon  the  new  system  ;  and 
we  feel  confident  that  this  experience  will  be  altogether  encouraging.  There  are  a  thousand 
fears  and  difliculties  in  pauperism  which  vanish  before  the  touch  of  personal  intercourse ; 
and  more  especially  when  that  right  has  ceased  on  which  the  people  wont  to  depend,  and 
by  which  they  wont  to  regulate  their  habits  and  their  expenses. 
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The  second  change  that  we  should  propose  relates  to  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  new  applicants  shall  be  met.  Of  course  the 
poor-rate,  levied  as  it  is  at  present,  upholds  the  fund  out  of 
which  all  the  expenditure  of  the  old  pauperism  is  defrayed — an 
expenditure  that  lessens  every  year  by  the  operation  of  death  on 
the  old  cases.  Now  we  hold  it  essential  to  a  sound  and  abiding 
reformation  of  the  pauperism,  that  no  fund  should  ever  be  raised 
in  this  way  for  the  new  pauperism — that  the  power  which  the 
church-wardens  and  overseers  have  of  making  a  rate,  either  with 
or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  any  fresh  applications,  shall  henceforth  cease — and 
that,  if  any  fund  be  judged  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  for 
new  cases,  it  shall,  under  a  public  and  parochial  administration, 
be  altogether  a  gratuitous,  and  in  no  shape  a  legal  or  compul 
sory  one.  For  the  purpose  of  constituting  such  a  fund,  the 
minister  and  church- wardens  may  be  empowered  to  have  a 
weekly  collection  at  the  church  doors ;  or  what  is  now  gathered 
in  the  shape  of  sacrament  money,  may  be  made  over  to  it ;  or 
donations  may  be  received  from  individuals — in  all  which  ways 
the  revenue  of  a  kirk-session  in  Scotland  is  mainly  upheld.  The 
fund  could  be  still  further,  perhaps,  reinforced  in  England,  by 
an  act  of  Parliament,  empowering  this  new  destination  to  those 
charitable  donations  which  abound  over  the  whole  country,  and 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  its  parishes.  We  do  not  think  this 
indispensable,  though  it  might  give  a  little  more  confidence  at 
the  outset  of  a  prosperous  result.  We  think  that  many  parishes 
might  venture  on  their  new  cases  without  it ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  under  a  kind,  and  moral,  and  withal  an  uncontrolled 
administration  of  the  vestry,  there  would,  from  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  parish  alone,  be  found  a  landing-place  quite 
broad  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new  pauperism,  after 
that  the  old  pauperism  and  its  corresponding  poor-rate  should 
have  wholly  disappeared.* 

*  We  hold  it  nearly  as  indispensable  that  the  power  of  raising  money  by  assessment,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  administer  the  parochial  fund,  should  be  taken  away,  as  the  right  of 
an  appeal  to  magistrates  on  the  part  of  those  who  apply  for  relief  from  it.  There  are  many 
parishes  of  England  where,  by  local  acts,  this  right  is  very  much  abridged,  and  yet  the  pau 
perism  is  often  as  oppressive  with  them  as  in  other  parishes.  In  those  parishes  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  too,  where  there  lies  no  appeal  from  a  pauper  but  to  the  Court  of  Session 
—but  where  the  practice  of  assessments  has  been  introduced,  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
very  rapid  progress  of  expenditure  on  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  the  indefinite  power  of 
raising  money  has  often  as  bad  an  effect  on  the  dispensers,  by  slackening  their  management, 
as  it  has  on  the  recipients,  by  corrupting  them  into  habits  of  dependence.  This  is  more 
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The  third  change  that  would  be  required,  should  be  in  the 
constitution  of  the  vestry.  Now,  it  is  a  certain  amount  of 
charge  or  assessment  for  the  poor-rate  which  entitles  to  a  vote  ; 
and  that,  on  the  principle  of  those  who  pay  the  money  having  a 
voice  and  power  in  the  administration  of  it.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  deviating  very  widely  from  this  principle,  if,  in  respect  of 
the  annual  sum  yielded  by  the  church-door  collections  or  the 
sacrament  money,  the  ministers  and  church-wardens  were  made 
members  of  this  vestry ;  and  were  the  church- wardens  of  a 
parish  only  a  more  numerous  class,  there  would,  at  this  point, 
be  a  very  near  resemblance  between  the  parochial  courts  of  dis 
tribution  and  supply  in  England  and  Scotland.  And  when  the 
old  charitable  donations  of  a  parish  have  been  transferred  to  the 
new  poor's  fund,  it  may  be  further  right,  that  the  legal  guardians 
or  administrators  of  them  might  be  also  members  of  vestry. 
And  if  a  constitution  still  more  popular  were  required,  then  the 
contributors  of  a  specified  annual  sum  might,  for  each  year  of 
such  a  contribution,  be  members.  But  we  shall  venture  no 
further  upon  such  details  of  regulation ;  though  we  are  quite 
sure  that  there  are  sound  and  obvious  principles  upon  which, 
under  the  new  system,  a  suitable  constitution  for  parish  vestries 
might  be  framed. 

We  are  aware  of  the  demand  that  there  is  for  a  gradual 
amendment  of  the  pauperism,  and  that  the  change  now  recom 
mended  is  of  such  an  entire  and  revolutionary  character,  as 
might  appear  to  be  at  utter  variance  with  this  wise  and  salutary 
principle  in  the  practice  of  legislation.  But  it  should  be  re 
membered,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  process  of  im 
provement  might  be  gradualized ;  either  by  a  series  of  succes 
sive  approximations,  in  the  general  law,  to  a  state  of  it  that 
shall  at  length  be  perfect  and  unexceptionable  ;  or  by  the  appli 
cation  at  once,  of  the  best  possible  law,  to  a  few  of  the  simple 
and  manageable  parishes,  and  thence  the  successive  adoption  of 

especially  the  case  where  the  men  who  practically  administer  the  fund,  contribute  very 
little  towards  the  formation  of  it,  as  with  the  kirk-session  of  an  assessed  parish  in  Scotland; 
or  as  it  might  often  happen  with  the  vestry  of  an  English  parish.  We  much  fear  that  no 
thing  will  effectually  stay  the  contagion  in  Scotland,  hut  a  law  by  which  it  shall  be  declared 
incompetent  to  raise  a  compulsory  fund  in  behalf  of  any  who  shall  apply  for  parochial 
relief  after  a  certain  specified  date.  This  would  both  limit  all  new  applicants  to  the  kirk- 
session,  and  also  limit  the  kirk-session  to  it^  own  proper  income — and  we  have  the  confident 
belief,  that  when  both  parties  were  so  limited,  there  would,  from  the  more  moderate  ex 
pectations  of  the  one,  and  the  more  vigilant  dispensations  of  the  other,  ensue  a  far  more 
comfortable  system  of  relief,  than  could  possibly  be  attained  with  an  ample  command  of 
means,  and  an  appetency  for  absorbing  them  that  was  equally  ample. 

VOL.  X.  2  B 
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it  by  the  larger  and  more  unwieldy  parishes.  Now,  our  prefer 
ence  is  for  the  latter  way  of  it.  Rather  than  experiment  at 
large  with  a  defective  principle,  we  hold  it  better  to  seize  at 
once  on  the  right  principle,  and  experiment  with  it  on  a  few 
select  and  favourable  territories,  whence  the  light  of  experience 
may  break  forth,  and  gradually  spread  itself  over  the  land.  We 
should  far  rather  behold  a  sudden  change  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  question,  followed  up  by  a  gradual  operation  among  the 
parishes,  than  a  creeping  and  timid  progress  in  the  former,  but 
at  each  step  of  which  there  behoved  to  be  a  general  movement 
among  the  latter.  The  law  which  enacted  the  abolition  of  all 
legal  aliment  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  or  in  aid  of 
defective  wages,  would  raise  a  far  greater  ferment  in  the  country, 
and  cause  a  more  hurtful  and  hazardous  jolt  in  the  career  of 
amelioration  than  the  law  which  empowered  the  abolition  of  all 
legal  aliment  whatever,  but  on  conditions  that  would  insure 
that  safe  and  gentle  progress,  which  should  not  outrun  the  pre 
judices  or  the  fears  of  any  neighbourhood.  In  one  view  of  it, 
the  process  that  we  recommend  may  be  charged  with  a  speed 
and  a  suddenness.  But  then  this  speed  and  suddenness  are  all 
confined  to  the  statute-book,  where  we  should  like  if  there  could 
be  recognised  at  once  the  true  principle  and  philosophy  of  the 
subject.  Practically  there  would  be  no  inconvenient  sudden 
ness.  In  the  inner  department  of  legislation  there  would  be  a 
gigantic  stride,  but  there  would  not  in  the  outer  department  of 
the  kingdom.  There  the  march  of  improvement  would  go  on 
most  smoothly  and  progressively  ;  and  far  better  were  it,  there 
fore,  that  instead  of  feeling  our  way  through  a  series  of  succes 
sive  enactments  to  the  pure  and  the  rational  principle,  we  should 
lay  hold  of  it  instanter,  and  then  find  our  way  with  it  through  a 
series  of  successive  parishes,  till  it  was  carried  into  full  and 
practical  establishment  over  the  whole  empire. 

III. — But  what  is  this  rational  principle  ?  Have  we  a  right 
to  fancy  it,  and  to  go  abroad  with  the  phantasy  over  the  land  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  a  wrong  outset  that  we 
make  ;  and  how  are  we  to  know  that,  under  the  operation  of 
this  boasted  panacea,  we  might  not  add  to  the  number,  and 
sorely  aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  our  suffering  families  ? 

Now,  to  meet  these  questions,  we  affirm  of  the  process  that  it 
is  strictly  a  tentative  one.  It  is  not  the  dictatorial  imposition  of 
a  method  on  the  part  of  one  who  bids  an  implicit  acquiescence 
therein.  It  is  the  confident  recommendation  of  a  method,  on 
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the  part  of  one  who  asks  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  touch 
stone  of  experience,  and  who  is  willing  to  submit  himself  to  the 
guidance  and  the  correction  of  this  safe  schoolmaster.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  rashly  presuming  on  the 
truth,  and  respectfully  feeling  our  way  to  it.  A  very  few  initial 
attempts  will  decide  the  question  and  set  it  at  rest.  It  is  a 
question  between  the  free  or  gratuitous,  and  the  compulsory  or 
legal  systems  of  charity.  The  latter  has  been  tried  all  over 
England  and  found  wanting.  Let  the  former  be  fairly  and  fully 
tried,  in  a  few  parishes  of  England,  and  abandoned  if  they  be 
come  sensibly  worse,  and  do  not  become  sensibly  better.  It  is 
our  own  belief  that  every  year  will  witness  an  addition  to  her 
trophies  and  her  triumphs — that  she  will  accumulate  her  creden 
tials  by  each  footstep  that  she  takes  along  the  varied  line  of  her 
perambulations,  and  at  length  be  welcomed  as  an  angel  of  de 
liverance  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  should  her  career  not 
be  a  prosperous  one,  she  will  share  the  fate  of  her  many  prede 
cessors — she  will  vanish,  with  other  expedients,  into  oblivion ; 
and  the  parliament  of  England  can  withdraw  its  sanction,  when 
the  people  of  England  have  ceased  from  their  demand  for  her. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  new 
system,  there  ought  to  be  parliamentary  commissioners,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  appeals  on  the  question  of  relief;  for 
this  would  be  reviving  the  present  system  in  another  form — but 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  and  reporting  how  it  is  that  those 
parochial  communities  really  do  thrive,  where  the  parochial 
managers  have  been  left  to  their  own  unfettered  discretion — how 
it  now  fares  with  the  families — and  whether  the  charity  of  law 
be  so  replaced  by  sobriety  among  the  poor  and  sympathy  among 
the  rich,  that  the  charity  of  nature  is  more  than  enough  to  meet 
all  those  apprehended  deficiencies  which,  in  the  distance,  look  so 
big  and  so  fearful.  If  they  can  report  any  abuse  more  flagrant 
in  the  trial  parishes  than  now  occurs  on  the  average  throughout 
the  parishes  of  England — if  they  can  quote  instances  there  of 
shameful  neglect  and  cruelty,  which  under  the  present  style  of 
administration  would  not  have  been  realized— if  they  can  speak 
adversely  of  the  scheme,  either  because  of  the  particular  evils  of 
it  which  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  specify ;  or,  because  of  that 
darker  aspect  of  misery,  which  stands  visibly  out  on  those 
parochial  families  that  are  under  its  operation — then  let  such  a 
testimony  to  the  effects  of  the  gratuitous  system  be  its  condem 
nation.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  they  can  allege,  as  the  fruits  of 
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it,  an  increased  contentment  and  cheerfulness  and  goodwill — a 
more  manifest  kindliness  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
orders  ;  and  this  returned  by  a  confidence  and  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  orders  that  had  been  before  unknown — a  more 
frequent  intercourse  between  the  various  classes  of  society  ;  and 
withal,  such  an  impulse  on  the  side  of  popular  education,  as  to 
be  sensibly  raising  the  mind  and  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  ;  if 
they  can  further  attest,  that  never  had  they  been  called  to  wit 
ness  the  spectacle  of  distress  left  to  suffer  for  a  season,  except  in 
the  cases  of  guilt  or  of  idleness,  when  it  was  wise  that  nature 
should  be  left  to  her  own  correctives  and  her  own  cures ;  and 
that  even  then  starvation  was  a  bugbear,  which,  with  all  their 
most  diligent  search  after  it,  they  had  in  no  instance  been  able 
to  embody — surely,  if  such  shall  be  their  testimony,  the  voice  of 
parliament  will  soon  be  at  one  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
both  must  unite  in  stamping  their  acceptance  on  a  system  so 
fully  tried  and  so  nobly  vindicated. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  demand  proof  for  the  soundness  or  efficacy 
of  any  expedient — but  surely  it  is  wrong  to  refuse  the  demand 
of  him  who  seeks  that  a  proof  shall  be  led.  There  is  no  error, 
but  the  contrary,  in  the  paramount  value  that  is  set  upon  ex 
perience.  But  how  can  he  be  said  to  value  experience,  who 
obstinately  shuts  out  the  light  of  it.  And  every  experiment 
lands  in  experience.  An  experiment  may  be  just  as  instructive 
by  its  failure  as  by  its  success — and  if  there  be  parishes  in  Eng 
land  that  are  sanguine  enough  to  encounter  its  difficulties,  or 
willing  to  brave  the  hazards  of  an  eventual  disgrace— on  what 
possible  grounds  of  reason  or  of  expediency  should  the  oppor 
tunity  be  withheld  from  them  ?  It  interferes  with  nothing.  It 
hinders  nothing.  Those  who  desire  it  not  are  not  disturbed  by 
it — and  each  corporation,  whether  of  parish  or  township,  is 
left  to  the  repose  of  its  own  settled  prejudices,  till  the  light  of 
ocular  demonstration  may  chance  to  awaken  it.  Even  the  most 
incredulous  may  at  least  consent  to  the  trial.  And  they  who 
hold  it  in  uttermost  derision  should  be  the  first  to  cheer  it  for 
ward  to  the  field  of  exhibition,  that  they  might  hold  their  deli 
cious  regale  upon  its  overthrow.  Meanwhile,  all  the  other  de 
vices  of  reform  and  regulation  might  go  on  as  busily  as  before. 
This  one  does  not  elbow  out  any  of  the  former  from  the  parishes 
by  which  they  are  preferred.  The  act  of  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been 
tried.  The  act  of  Mr.  Bourne  is  in  progress  of  trial.  Other 
suggestions,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  made,  and  perhaps  adopted 
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for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  load  of  pauperism  •  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting,  and  perhaps  turning  the  footsteps  of  this 
mighty  destroyer.  There  is  just  one  more  that  we  should  like 
were  added  to  the  number  of  them.  We  should  like  a  radical 
change  of  principle,  combined  with  a  progressive  operation — an 
entire  revolution  in  the  system  of  management,  but  carried  into 
effect  in  such  a  way  as  should  bring  none  of  the  anarchy  or  up 
roar  of  revolution  along  with  it— a  process,  no  doubt,  chargeable 
with  the  stigma  of  being  altogether  new,  and  which  therefore 
should  not  be  permitted  to  range  over  the  land,  till  it  has  earned 
a  credit  by  its  actual  achievements  ;  and  a  process,  whose  speed, 
regulated  only  by  its  tried  and  ascertained  safety,  shall  give  no 
disturbance  to  other  experimental  processes,  and  bring  no  danger 
to  the  commonwealth.* 

And  nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  simple  than  how 
to  suit  the  law  of  settlement  to  a  parish  which  shall  come  under 
the  new  system.  A  stranger  acquires  no  right  in  such  a  parish, 
though  he  should  fulfil  all  those  conditions  on  which  a  settle 
ment  is  acquired  in  other  parishes.  He  may,  or  he  may  not, 
share  with  the  other  parishioners,  in  the  gratuitous  ministrations 
of  the  vestry ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  should  have  any  right  to 
relief,  after  that  the  care  of  human  want  had  been  devolved  on 
the  free  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  is  thus,  that  a  trial  parish 
would  not  import  any  burden  by  the  influx  of  strangers  from  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  fair  reciprocity  therefore  is,  that  the 
country  should  not  be  burdened  by  any  efflux  from  the  parish. 
As  there  can  be  no  right  acquired  by  one  removing  to  a  trial 
parish,  neither  should  there  be  any  right  acquired  by  one  re 
moving  from  it.  And  let  us  not,  therefore,  look  upon  him  as  an 
unprivileged  outcast  from  the  securities  of  civilized  life.  He 
moves  at  his  own  choice,  and  with  his  eye  open  to  his  circum 
stances  ;  and  he  is  richer  far  by  trusting  to  his  own  resources, 
and  by  knowing  that  he  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  than  he 
who,  along  with  the  rights,  has  also  the  temptations  of  pau 
perism.  Such  a  man  will  find  his  way ;  and  it,  on  the  whole, 
will  be  a  way  of  greater  sufficiency  and  comfort  than  any  which 
law  provides  for  the  nurselings  of  her  artificial  charity.  The 
emigrants  from  a  trial  parish  into  any  other  part  of  England, 

*  Should  even  the  number  of  parishes  that  applied  at  the  outset  be  deemed  too  great  by 
the  Commissioners,  they  might  have  the  power  of  limiting  and  selecting,  and  thus  of  check 
ing  for  a  time  those  parishes  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  smaller  likelihood  of  success,  or  a 
less  degree  of  humanity  and  information  among  its  householders. 
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will  exemplify  the  general  habit  of  those  who  have  acquired  no 
settlement  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  yet  choose  not  to  leave 
it — a  habit,  it  has  oft  been  remarked,  of  greater  industry  and 
virtue  than  is  averaged  in  the  mass  of  the  population. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  LIKELIEST  PAROCHIAL  MEANS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OP  PAUPERISM 
IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  entering  upon  a  process  for 
the  extirpation  of  pauperism  in  any  parish  is,  that  the  difficulty 
of  it  will  be  greatly  overrated.  The  present  and  the  palpable 
thing  is  a  large  annual  sum  that  needs  to  be  levied  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  existing  generation  of  paupers — beside  the  very  pon 
derous  establishment  that  has  been  raised,  and  which  continues 
to  be  required,  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  quite  obvious 
what  an  unwieldly  concern  it  would  be,  were  the  assessment 
forthwith  to  cease,  and  provision  to  be  made  on  the  instant  for 
all  those  actual  poor,  from  whom  their  accustomed  supplies  had 
thus  suddenly  been  withdrawn.  There  is  scarcely  a  body  of 
parochial  managers  in  England,  that  would  not  shrink  from  such 
an  undertaking — and  without  reflecting  for  a  time  on  the  real 
difference  that  there  is  between  this  undertaking,  and  the  one 
which  we  have  suggested — they  look  upon  both  with  the  same 
kind  of  fearfulness,  and  almost  with  nearly  equal  degrees  of  it. 
They  measure  the  weight  and  labour  of  the  enterprise,  by  the 
weight  of  the  present  pauperism  that  is  now  before  their  eyes ; 
though,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  fraction  of  it,  with  which  the 
new  system  has  necessarily  anything  to  do.  The  pauperism 
that  has  been  already  formed,  so  long  as  any  part  of  it  exists, 
may  be  upheld  just  as  it  wont ;  and  as  it  gradually  melts  away 
by  death,  the  levies  will  gradually  decline,  till  both  the  poor- 
rate,  and  the  poor  who  have  been  admitted  upon  it,  shall  have 
altogether  ceased  to  be.  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  with  new  appli 
cants  for  relief  that  the  new  system  has  any  task  to  perform — 
not  with  the  full-grown  pauperism  of  the  present  generation, 
but  with  the  embryo  pauperism  of  the  next.  There  are  many 
parishes,  and  more  especially  if  you  rank  all  who  have  been 
casual  poor  with  the  old  cases,  where  the  fresh  applications  do 
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not  come  in  at  the  rate  of  one  every  month,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  which,  therefore,  you  can  calmly  and  leisurely  prosecute  every 
right  expedient  for  the  right  disposal  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
overwhelming  labour  at  the  outset  of  such  an  undertaking. 
With  the  management  that  provides  for  the  existing  pauperism, 
there  is  much  business  to  attend  to.  But  with  the  management 
that  is  set  up  to  meet  and  to  anticipate  the  eventual  pauperism, 
the  business  comes  on  gradually.  At  first,  there  is  none.  It 
does  not  begin  but  with  the  first  applicant  who  offers  himself — 
and  he  finds  you  at  perfect  leisure  to  attend  to  him — to  take  up 
his  case,  and  most  thoroughly  to  investigate  it — to  calculate  his 
means  and  his  facilities — to  make  inquiry  after  his  relatives — to 
ascertain  what  work  might  be  provided  for  him — to  arrange 
perhaps  some  method  with  a  neighbour,  as  cordially  disposed 
against  pauperism  as  you,  for  taking  him  into  employment,  and 
making  his  industry  available  still  to  his  maintenance — to  shift 
away  his  application  by  some  temporary  aid  from  the  purse  of 
unseen  charity — in  a  word,  to  ply  every  expedient  for  disposing 
of  him  better,  than  by  admitting  him  upon  the  roll  of  your  new 
pauperism,  under  that  new  economy  which  it  is  now  your  ear 
nest  concern  to  administer  well.  After  the  first  has  been  dis 
posed  of,  a  second  comes  at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  and  he 
finds  you  still  better  prepared  for  him  than  before ;  more  skilled 
in  the  treatment  of  such  applications ;  more  intelligent  about  the 
resources  of  humble  life ;  more  able  to  acquit  yourselves  pru 
dently  and  even  popularly,  by  every  new  act  of  intercourse  with 
the  poor ;  more  rich  in  experience  and  knowledge  ;  and  withal 
more  dexterous  in  the  talent,  not  of  so  shifting  the  request  away 
from  you,  as  that  your  petitioner  shall  starve,  but  of  so  shifting 
it  away  from  you  as  that  he  shall  be  in  better  condition  than  if 
he  had  been  made  a  pensioner  of  yours.  Let  this  be  persevered 
in  for  a  little — and  if  one  regular  pauper  was  admitted  upon  the 
list  every  month  under  the  old  regimen,  one  will  not  be  admitted 
every  half-year  under  the  new  regimen.  The  thing  which  now 
looks  so  formidable  in  the  distance,  will,  on  the  actual  encounter 
with  it,  dwindle  into  a  very  moderate  and  manageable  affair. 
Both  the  facility  and  the  success  will  very  much  astonish  your 
selves — and  by  the  time  that  the  pauperism  on  the  poor-rate  has 
all  died  away,  you  will  find  it  replaced  by  a  pauperism  both  so 
mild  in  the  character,  and  so  moderate  in  the  amount  of  it,  that 
out  of  free-will  offerings,  and  of  these  alone,  all  its  expenses  will 
be  cheerfully  borne. 
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And  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  administration,  the  practical  operation  of  which  you  are 
not  able  to  appreciate  now,  but  in  which  you  will  soon  experi 
ence  that  there  is  really  all  the  might  and  marvellous  efficacy  of 
a  charm.  What  is  now  demanded  as  a  right,  will  then  be  pre 
ferred  as  a  request.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  the  claim 
ing  of  a  thing,  and  the  asking  of  a  thing.  Now,  the  use  which 
you  ought  to  make  of  this  difference  is  not  to  bid  any  one  paro 
chial  applicant  sternly  away  from  you,  because  now  you  have 
the  power,  but  to  give  courteous  entertainment  to  them  all. 
When  a  fellow-man  comes  into  your  presence,  and  tells  you  of 
want  or  of  disease  in  his  family,  you  are  not  to  "  hide  yourself 
from  your  own  flesh."  It  will  always  be  your  part,  and  more 
especially  at  the  moment  of  transition  to  a  system  of  charity 
which  is  yet  untried,  patiently  to  listen  to  every  case,  and  calmly 
to  investigate,  and  mildly  to  advise,  and  to  mix  up  the  utmost 
civility  and  temper  with  your  wise  and  firm  prosecution  of  the 
matter  which  has  been  submitted  to  you.  Now  it  is  when  so 
employed,  that  you  will  come  to  feel,  and  that  very  speedily  too, 
the  breath  of  another  spirit  altogether  in  your  intercourse  and 
dealings  with  the  poor,  than  that  by  which  they  wont  to  be 
formerly  animated.  At  present  there  is  a  jealousy  between  the 
two  classes,  upholden  by  a  sense  of  right  upon  the  one  side,  and 
by  a  dread  of  rapacity  upon  the  other.  But  very  soon  under 
the  new  regimen,  will  the  one  party  come  down  from  their  inso 
lence,  and  the  other  party  from  that 'distant  and  defensive  atti 
tude  which  they  now  think  it  so  necessary  to  maintain.  This 
single  change  in  the  law  will  act,  and  that  instantaneously,  with 
all  the  power  of  an  emollient  between  them — the  poor  ceasing 
to  distrust  the  rich,  and  the  rich  forthwith  ceasing  to  be  afraid 
of  the  poor.  It  will  give  a  wholly  different  complexion  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  parish  vestry — who,  now  left  to  their  own  dis 
cretion,  will  use  it  discreetly ;  and  who,  in  proportion  as  they 
feel  relieved  from  compulsion,  will  resign  themselves  the  more 
to  the  influence  of  kindness.  They  will  soon  discover,  that  a 
harsh  and  imperious  manner  to  the  poor  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  their  own  protection.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  their  secu 
rity,  that  they  investigate,  that  they  advise,  that  they  suggest 
expedients,  that  they  offer  their  friendly  interposition  with  rela 
tives,  who  might  aid,  or  with  neighbours  who  might  employ 
them — that,  on  the  discovery  of  a  vicious  or  expensive  habit, 
they  address  them  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance  which  is  at  once 
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meek,  and  moral,  and  affectionate.  It  is  not  known  how  soon 
the  poor  would  be  moulded  and  transformed  into  another  habit, 
under  the  power  of  a  treatment  like  this ;  and  how,  when  once 
the  imagination  of  a  right  was  clone  away,  the  old  ministration 
of  charity,  as  if  delivered  of  the  wormwood  that  law  had  infused, 
would  instantly  take  on  its  native  temperament  of  love  and 
liberty.  The  rich  would  have  a  comfort  in  being  kind,  when 
what  they  did  was  recognised  as  kindness.  The  poor  would 
have  a  pleasure  in  being  grateful,  when  they  saw,  in  the  atten 
tions  of  the  wealthy,  the  spontaneous  homage  of  that  sympathy, 
or  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  our  common  nature.  There 
would  no  longer  be  a  jaundiced  medium  between  them.  The 
hearts  of  the  affluent  would  not  revolt,  as  they  now  do,  from 
that  misery  which,  instead  of  calling  for  pity,  loudly  challenges 
redress.  And  the  plebeian  mind  would  not  fester,  as  it  does 
now,  with  untrue  and  ungenerous  imaginations  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  With  such  an  improvement  in  the  materials 
of  the  parochial  community,  would  it  become  greatly  more 
manageable  than  before ;  and  the  body  of  management,  the 
vestry,  the  parochial  court  of  influential  men,  to  whom  the  pub 
lic  charity,  now  rendered  wholly  gratuitous,  had  been  committed, 
would  soon  find  such  an  adequacy  in  the  better  and  previous 
resources  that  either  their  own  strict  investigation  had  disclosed, 
or  their  own  active  influence  had  created,  as  to  demonstrate  that 
public  charity,  in  this  best  form  of  it,  could  either  be  most  easily 
upheld,  or  even  was  very  much  uncalled  for. 

And  it  should  be  adverted  to  here,  that  agreeably  to  the 
scheme  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend,  no  parish  at  the 
first  can  embark  on  this  retracing  process  from  legal  to  gratuitous 
charity,  without  a  very  large  concurrence  of  householders  in  its 
favour ;  and  that  this,  of  itself,  is  the  guarantee  for  an  outset 
which  shall  be  altogether  safe  and  prosperous,  and,  at  least,  for 
several  years  being  passed  over  without  any  oppressive  weight 
of  applications.  For  whence  are  these  applications  to  come  ? 
Not  from  the  old  paupers,  on  whose  condition  or  on  whose  rights 
no  change,  by  the  supposition,  has  been  made — not  surely  in 
very  great  number,  from  the  families  of  those  who,  by  their  con 
currence  in  the  new  system,  have  expressed  a  hostility  against 
pauperism,  which  is  the  best  security  for  such  sentiments  and 
habits  as  will  keep  them  permanently  above  it — and  therefore, 
only  from  that  small  body  of  dissentients  who  were  not  paupers 
at  the  time  of  the  new  system  being  adopted,  or  from  the  de- 
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scendants  of  the  old  generation  of  paupers.  The  applications 
which  do  come  from  these  quarters  will  come  very  gradually : 
and  there  will  be  ample  leisure  for  discriminating1  between  the 
real  or  the  deserving  want,  and  that  which  is  either  pretended, 
or  is  the  fruit  of  vicious  indulgence  ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  work 
of  perfect  lightness  and  facility,  to  devolve  most  of  those  cases 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  on  other  resources  than  those 
of  public  charity.  So  that  the  remainder,  which  must  be  taken 
on  the  parochial  fund,  will  be  met  and  upheld  at  an  expense  that 
is  indefinitely  small,  or,  at  least,  that  bears  no  comparison  with 
the  poor-rate,  which,  by  this  time,  shall  have  nearly  disappeared. 
And,  as  this  old  burden  melts  away,  the  new  resources  will  be 
every  year  becoming  more  productive.  With  the  morale  of 
private  benevolence,  now  more  free  and  energetic  than  before, 
its  materiel  will  be  also  more  abundant.  There  will  be  more 
both  of  power  and  willingness  among  the  rich.  There  will  be 
less  both  of  need  and  of  expectancy  among  the  poor.  The 
vestry,  in  fact,  might  very  easily  so  manage,  as  at  length  to 
find,  that  even  their  office,  as  the  administrators  of  the  parochial 
fund,  shall  be  well-nigh  superseded  ;  and  that  in  regard,  at  least, 
to  the  affairs  of  parochial  indigence,  the  whole  economy  of  a 
parish  can  be  well  and  prosperously  conducted,  not  only  without 
any  legal  charity,  but  without  even  the  semblance  of  it,  in  any 
public  charity  at  all. 

But  another  fear  is,  that  however  sufficient  the  means  may 
turn  out  under  the  proposed  system,  the  management  will  be  so 
very  laborious,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hoping  that  it  can  long 
be  persevered  in.  Now,  this  too  is  a  bugbear — and  if  possible, 
a  still  more  airy  and  unsubstantial  one  than  the  former.  The 
only  strenuous  management  that  is  at  all  required  will  be  at  the 
outset,  where  each  case  ought  to  be  fearlessly  met  and  sifted  to 
the  uttermost;  and  every  right  expedient  be  thought  of  and 
tried,  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  shifted  aside  from  the  parochial 
fund,  and  devolved  in  a  better  way  on  the  thrift  and  labour  of 
the  applicant  himself,  on  the  duty  of  his  relatives,  or  on  the 
charities  of  private  benevolence.  Let  this  method  be  acted 
upon  but  for  a  month  or  two — and  here  is  the  way  in  which  it 
operates.  When  the  people  come  to  perceive  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  their  applications  are  met,  they  simply,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  cease  to  apply.  They  who  are 
conscious  of  means  which  they  know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
careful  scrutiny  to  detect,  will  forbear  to  offer  themselves.  They 
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•who  are  idly  disposed,  will  shrink  from  the  hazard  of  having 
their  plea  refuted  by  some  employment  being  put  into  their 
hands,  which  they  would  rather  decline.  Some  who  have  kind 
relatives  or  neighbours,  will  rather  continue  to  draw  from  them 
in  secret,  than  subject  their  private  matters  to  the  inquisition  of 
a  vestry.  There  are  many  securities  against  the  vestry  being 
overwhelmed  with  applications.  Some  they  will  have — and 
each  of  them  it  is  their  part  to  follow  up,  by  the  most  elaborate 
process  of  examinations  and  expedients.  But  they  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  each  one, 
will  be  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  them.  Their  business 
will  at  length  be  very  much  confined  to  the  relief  of  such  un 
questionable  and  genuine  distress,  as  they  shall  find  it  a  delight 
to  succour  and  sustain — and  often  a  matter  of  perfect  ease  to 
find  enough  of  benevolence  for  taking  it  off  their  hands.  It  is 
thus,  that  from  an  outset  of  strenuousness,  they  will,  at  length, 
be  conducted  to  a  state  of  permanent  repose.  This  style  of 
administration  acts  by  a  preventive  influence  upon  the  people. 
Its  genuine  effect  is  to  keep  each  man  in  his  own  place — and 
many  whom  the  old  system  would  have  seduced  to  the  door  of 
the  parish  vestry,  will  "  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  their  own 
business,  and  to  work  with  their  own  hands,  rather  than  be  bur 
densome."  Many  who  would  have  brought  aged  relatives  there, 
will  learn  to  show  piety  at  home,  and  to  "  requite  their  parents." 
Many  who  would  have  thrown  their  children  upon  a  poor-rate, 
will  in  the  absence  of  this  ruinous  temptation,  "  provide  for  their 
own,  and  specially  for  those  of  their  own  house."  That  fer 
mentation  of  hopes,  and  appetites,  and  busy  expedients  which 
might  be  witnessed  now  in  every  parish  of  England,  where  so 
many  families  have  been  thrown  agog  by  the  very  existence  of 
a  legal  provision,  will  speedily  subside,  when  such  a  provision 
ceases  to  be  administered  ;  and  with  the  greater  speed,  that  the 
vestry  are  more  dexterous  and  diligent  with  their  investigations. 
The  people  will,  at  length,  settle  down  into  a  habit  of  most 
manageable  quiescence — and  the  vestry,  after  having  marvelled 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  because,  after  strict  inquiry,  they 
have  had  so  little  to  expend,  will  still  more  marvel  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year,  because  of  the  very  few  inquiries  which  they 
shall  be  called  upon  to  make. 

Now,  no  investigation,  however  rigid,  or  however  persevered 
in,  under  the  present  system,  will  ever  conduct  the  population  to 
this  state.  It  may  repress,  for  a  time,  the  appetite  for  public 
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relief,  but  will  not  extinguish  it.  If  the  right  shall  remain  with 
the  people,  they  will  be  on  the  watch  to  recover  it — and  on  the 
first  moment  of  relaxation  by  the  vestry,  there  will  be  a  set  in  of 
the  pauperism  as  before.  And  besides,  a  vestry  liable  as  they 
now  are  to  the  control  and  interference  of  magistrates  will  often 
prefer  a  compromise  with  an  applicant,  though  they  know  him 
to  be  unworthy  of  relief,  to  the  labour  which  is  often  impractic 
able,  of  proving  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  The  right 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  principle  that  gives  all  its  elasticity  to 
pauperism,  which  by  an  external  force  may  be  compressed  within 
narrower  limits,  but  which,  on  the  removal  of  that  force,  will 
suddenly  expand  again  to  its  former  dimensions.  Let  the  elas 
ticity  be  taken  away,  and  the  compressing  force  will  not  be  long 
necessary.  All  that  is  ungracious  in  charity  will  at  length  be 
done  away.  When  freed  from  constraint,  it  will  assume  its  na 
tural  character ;  and  under  its  reign,  we  shall  shortly  behold  a 
better  served  and  a  better  satisfied  population. 

Having  now  fully  considered  the  fears  which  might  restrain 
many  parishes  at  the  first  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 
let  me  advert  to  the  mistakes  and  mismanagements  which  might 
be  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 

First,  then,  if  the  experiment  shall  prosper,  it  will  not  be  be 
cause  of  the  great  supplies  which  are  raised,  but  because  of  the 
great  care  which  has  been  observed  in  the  administration  of 
them.  We  should  not  hold  it  to  be  a  happy  conclusion  of  the 
enterprise,  if  the  vestry,  under  the  new  system,  enabled  by  the 
liberality  either  of  the  collection  at  church,  or  of  private  dona 
tions,  were  to  expend  as  much  in  the  relief  of  indigence,  as  it 
did  under  the  old.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  should  like 
compensation  to  be  made  for  the  loss  of  the  poor-rate.  A  far 
better  equivalent  would  be,  in  the  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  industry,  and  sobriety,  and  self-respect,  and  virtuous 
habits  of  the  population.  Let  there  be  as  profuse  an  expenditure 
as  before,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  foster  these  habits  in  the 
new  change  that  has  taken  place,  from  the  system  of  a  poor 
rate,  to  the  system  of  free-will  offerings.  Now,  if  this  be  not 
adverted  to,  there  might  be  a  grievous  error  at  the  very  com 
mencement  of  the  undertaking.  The  truth  is,  that  even  though 
there  should  be  moderate  supplies,  yet  for  the  first  months  there 
may  be  a  rapidly  accumulating  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
vestry,  from  the  very  gradual  onset  of  the  new  applications. 
Hence  a  temptation  to  liberal  allowances,  which  might  after- 
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wards  land  them  in  an  embarrassment — for  even  on  the  princi 
ples  of  a  friendly  society,  they  ought  to  husband  well  their 
capital  at  the  first,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  full  weight  of 
those  cases,  which  shall  not  for  several  years  have  attained  their 
maximum.  But  independently  of  this,  the  charity  that  is  ad 
ministered  by  the  new  vestry  is  public  charity ;  and  this  ought 
always  to  be  held  out  as  the  worst,  and,  therefore,  as  the  last 
resort  of  human  suffering.  The  whole  management  should  be 
conducted  upon  this  principle  as  its  basis.  To  have  one's  name 
enrolled  in  the  lists  of  a  parochial  almonry,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  humiliation,  from  which  there  ought  to  be  felt  an  anxiety 
that  the  humblest  and  poorest  of  the  community  should,  if  pos 
sible,  be  protected.  Let  this  principle  be  acted  upon  in  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  friendship  by  the  upper  classes  of  a  parish, 
and  it  will  soon  be  caught,  and  spread  itself,  as  if  by  sympathy, 
among  the  lower  classes.  Ere  an  applicant  shall  become  a 
pensioner  on  the  parochial  fund,  every  right  expedient  of  pre 
vention  ought  to  be  tried  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  successful  pro 
secution  of  these  expedients  wherein  the  great  moral  and 
economical  good  of  the  new  administration  lies. 

But,  secondly,  though  the  private  liberality  of  the  rich  in  a 
parish  to  its  poor,  ranks  as  one  of  those  expedients,  and  is  much 
to  be  preferred  over  that  open  and  visible  distribution  that  is  so 
fitted  both  to  corrupt  and  to  degrade  the  objects  of  it — yet  may 
the  rich  also  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  instruments  of  the  very 
same  mischief  that  we  have  now  charged  on  an  incautious  public 
administration.  They  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  best  eco 
nomic  gift  which  can  possibly  be  rendered  to  the  lower  orders, 
is  a  habit  of  self-respect  and  self-dependence — and  for  this  pur 
pose,  they  ought  not  to  disdain  a  free  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  them.  This  of  itself  will  go  far  to  elevate  the  mind  and 
the  manners  of  our  peasantry ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  mistake, 
that  the  visit  of  rank  or  affluence  to  a  poor  man's  cottage,  is 
not  welcomed,  unless  it  be  followed  up  by  some  beggarly  minis 
tration.  Wherever  a  case  of  obvious  and  ascertained  distress 
meets  the  philanthropist  on  his  walk,  it  is  his  part  to  approve 
that  his  benevolence  is  real,  by  "  willingness  to  distribute,"  by 
"  readiness  to  communicate."  But  he  should  recollect  that  there 
are  also  other  topics  than  those  of  mere  almsgiving,  upon  which 
he  might  most  pertinently  and  most  profitably  hold  fellowship 
with  his  humbler  brethren  of  the  species,  and  shortly  earn  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  all  his  neighbourhood.  The  education 
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of  their  families;  the  good  order  of  their  houses;  the  little 
schemes  of  economy  and  management  in  which  he  requests  their 
co-operation  ;  the  parish  bank,  for  which  he  has  to  solicit  their 
agency  and  their  contributions ;  the  counsel,  the  service,  the 
little  presents  of  courtesy,  by  which  he  does  not  sink  but  signa 
lize  them  ;  the  cheap  and  simple  attentions  by  which  the  cottage 
children  can  be  made  happy,  and  their  parents  grateful ;  those 
thousand  nameless  graces  and  benignities  by  which  the  accom 
plished  female  can  light  up  a  moral  gladness  in  the  hamlet 
which  she  has  selected  as  the  theatre  both  of  many  duties,  and 
of  many  friendships — there  is  a  way  of  prosecuting  all  these 
without  alimenting  the  rapacity  or  the  sordidness  of  our  labour 
ing  classes — a  way  that  is  best  learned  in  the  school  of  ex 
perience  ;  and .  after,  perhaps,  the  many  blunders  which  have 
been  committed,  and  the  many  mortifying  disappointments  which 
have  been  sustained  by  the  young  practitioner  in  the  art  of  well 
doing.  It  is  not  by  money  alone  that  he  is  to  manifest  his 
kindness.  There  are  innumerable  other  ways,  and  better  ways 
of  doing  it — and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  might,  in  truth, 
refine  and  heighten  that  delicacy  which  he  else  would  overbear. 
Let  there  be  but  good- will  in  his  heart ;  and  this,  amid  all  his 
forbearance  in  giving,  nay,  amid  all  his  refusals,  when  he  ap 
prehends  a  cunning  or  a  corruption  in  the  object  of  them — this 
will,  at  length,  shine  forth  upon  the  people,  in  the  lustre  of  its 
own  moral  evidence  ;  and  will  give  for  him  an  ascendency  that 
might  be  convertible  to  the  fine  result  of  their  permanent  ameli 
oration.  Such  a  man  will  nobly  clear  his  way  through  all  those 
initial  suspicions  or  calumnies  that  for  a  time  may  obstruct  his 
best  aspirings  after  usefulness.  If  he  have  failed  in  those  petty 
and  oft-repeated,  while  heedless  liberalities,  by  which  many  an 
indolent  sentimentalist  scatters  poison  on  every  side  of  him — 
the  season  of  his  vindication  will  come  round,  when  the  endow 
ment  of  a  village  school,  or  some  costly  yet  unquestionable  be 
nevolence  calls  for  his  princely  offering — and  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  his  now  accredited  worth,  he  can  deal  with  efficacy 
among  the  people,  his  remonstrances  both  against  the  vice  and 
idleness  which  impoverish,  and  against  the  beggary  which  de 
grades  them.  All  that  good,  by  the  exhibition  of  which  he 
might  corrupt  others,  he  doeth  by  stealth,  or  in  secret — but  the 
main  good  that  he  doeth,  and  by  which  he  most  emphatically 
acquits  himself  as  the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  is  by  working  out 
this  lesson  in  the  midst  of  them,  that  their  own  resources  are 
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the  best  securities  against  want,  and  that  they  themselves  might 
indeed  be  their  own  best  benefactors. 

There  are  many  of  England's  most  enlightened  clergymen, 
who,  each  at  the  head  of  his  own  vestry,  in  the  absence  of  poor- 
rate,  that  sore  pestilence  in  the  work  of  all  reformation,  could, 
after  having  seized  the  true  principle  for  the  management  of  the 
poor,  speedily  send  a  new  pulse  throughout  the  community  over 
which  he  presides,  and  spread  an  aspect  of  moral  healthfulness 
over  the  face  of  his  parish.  With  this  as  the  distinct  object  of 
their  management,  of  which  no  secret  ought  to  be  made,  that  they 
were,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  commit  every  applicant  back 
again,  upon  his  own  expedients,  and  first  to  ascertain  what  his 
own  industry,  and  the  relative  duties  and  sympathies  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  could  do  for  him,  ere  they  would  admit  him 
as  a  pensioner  of  theirs — with  this  as  their  object,  firmly  yet 
feelingly  prosecuted,  they  will  at  length  be  gratified  to  find  how 
marvellously  little  is  left  for  them  to  do.  If  benevolence  to  our 
kind  be  the  real  animating  spirit  of  a  parochial  court,  then  let 
it  be  as  careful  and  resolute  and  moral  as  it  may,  nothing  will 
withstand  it.  The  opposition  which  it  may  excite  at  the  first, 
by  its  wholesome  severities,  will  at  length  hide  its  head  as  if 
ashamed.  All  the  right  sense  and  feeling  of  the  parish  will 
speak  for  it  and  be  upon  its  side.  Even  the  popular  mind  will 
be  at  length  gained  over — and  then  everything  is  gained.  The 
families  of  the  poor  themselves  will  at  length  feel  an  atmosphere 
of  good-will  around  them,  which,  under  the  reign  of  legal 
charity,  they  never  once  felt ;  and  they  will  acknowledge  them 
selves  to  be  now  the  happier  objects  of  an  attention,  and  a  kind 
ness,  and  a  directing  wisdom  on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  under 
which  they  breathe  a  new  moral  existence.  They  will  at  length 
make  common  cause  with  their  vestry — and  whenever  their  in 
numerable  sympathies  are  unlocked  by  the  abolition  of  that 
system  which  has  congealed  them,  it  will  be  found  that,  apart 
even  from  the  now  increased  aid  and  succour  of  the  opulent,  there 
is  throughout  the  plebeian  mass  such  a  busy  circulation  of 
mutual  help  and  liberality  from  house  to  house,  as  to  leave  the 
ministrations  of  the  parochial  charity  very  much  uncalled  for. 

A  more  unfettered  vestry,  acting,  as  it  ought,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  moral  and  ecclesiastical  court,  will,  by  the  discouragements 
which  it  lays  on  profligacy,  protect  itself  from  the  inroads  of 
that  which,  in  fact,  is  the  main  feeder  of  our  existing  pauperism. 
They  will  then  have  the  power  of  doing  so  in  their  own  hands ; 
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and  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  lest  by  the  putting  of 
it  forth,  they  should  prove  the  occasion  of  such  crimes,  or  such 
consequences  as  are  shocking  to  humanity.  They  will,  in  fact, 
make  no  violent  departure  from  such  principles  as  are  already 
recognised.  In  refusing  the  application  of  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  they  will  have  the  sanction  even  of  English 
precedents.  When  they  rest  a  denial  on  the  idleness  or  drunken 
ness  of  the  applicant,  the  trial  vestry  will  just  do  what  the 
select  vestry  are  already  warranted  to  do  by  act  of  parliament, 
which  empowers  them  to  have  respect  unto  his  character,  as 
well  as  to  his  circumstances.  Even  when  they  forbear  to  act 
on  the  event  of  a  run-away  parent,  and  that  because,  as  a  body 
responsible  for  the  virtue  of  the  parish,  they  are  fearful  of  the 
slightest  countenance  to  a  habit,  by  which  the  ties  of  natural 
relationship  have  so  wofully  been  broken, — even  this  seeming 
cruelty  to  one  family,  will  turn  out  a  blessing  and  a  kindness  to 
many  families.  Nature  will  re-assert  her  supremacy,  after  that 
temptation  is  withdrawn  by  which  her  feelings  and  her  principles 
had  been  enfeebled.  Let  it  be  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
vestrv  never  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  con 
sequences  of  crime.  The  habit  will  be  found  as  safe  as  it  is  salu 
tary.  Many  will  be  restrained  from  evil,  and  a  whole  century 
may  roll  over  a  parish  thus  purely  and  rigorously  conducted, 
without  one  guilty  mother  being  tempted  to  an  act  of  unnatural 
violence, — without  one  deserted  family  being  left  by  its  neigh 
bourhood  to  starve. 

It  is  because  of  the  mighty  retrenchments  which  may  thus  be 
effected,  that  we  hold  it  quite  safe  for  a  trial  parish  to  meet, 
upon  its  now  voluntary  fund,  both  the  casual  poor,  and  those 
who  alternate  from  summer  to  winter.  At  least  there  are  many 
parishes  that  might  well  hazard  the  treatment  of  both  these  on 
the  footing  of  new  cases,  instead  of  consigning  them,  along  with 
the  regular  paupers,  to  the  compulsory  fund.  We  should  like  it, 
in  fact,  on  account  of  the  proof  which  it  would  afford  of  the  very 
great  force  of  education  that  lay  in  circumstances,  and  of  the 
speed  wherewith  a  change  of  habit  followed  in  the  train  of  a 
change  of  circumstances.  In  regard  to  the  casual  poor,  their 
trivial  and  temporary  applications  to  the  parish  are,  many  of 
them,  founded  upon  some  slight  derangement  that  has  taken 
place  in  their  personal  or  domestic  history — the  illness  of  a  few 
days  of  the  father — or  the  confinement  of  the  mother  on  child 
bed — or  some  short  suspension  of  employment  from  the  weather 
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— or  the  cessation  of  demand  for  a  week  or  two.  Now,  surely, 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  foresight  so  very  brief, 
is  not  treating  them  like  rational  creatures.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  trained  to  anticipation ;  and,  by  contesting 
these  little  demands  with  them,  I  should  like  to  teach  them  this 
first  and  earliest  lesson  of  it,  and  so  carry  them  forward  in  this 
line  of  prudential  habits,  till  even  summer  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  deficiencies  of  winter.  The  parish  bank  and  parish  vestry 
might  thus  be  made  to  act  to  each  other's  hands  ;  and  the  rea 
son  why  I  do  recommend  an  encounter  with  the  casual  poor,  and 
that  upon  the  voluntary  income  alone,  is  because  I  count  on  the 
most  striking  and  immediate  success  with  this  part  of  the  experi 
ment,  confident  as  I  am  of  the  very  great  facility  wherewith  a 
people  may  be  made  to  suit  their  new  habits  to  their  new  cir 
cumstances.  It  gives  a  hardier  outset  to  the  vestry,  but,  with 
firmness  and  good  management  the  difficulty  will  be  got  over, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  triumph. 

The  truth  is,  that  under  a  good  management,  though  with 
very  slender  means,  the  first  difficulty  which  shall  meet  the 
vestry  will  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  is  now 
apprehended.  It  will  not  be  how  to  find  the  adequate  supplies, 
but  how  to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  and  accumulating  sur 
plus.  Instead  of  a  pressure  on  the  voluntary  fund,  wrhich  it 
cannot  hold  out  against,  there  will,  from  year  to  year,  be  a  pro 
gressive  enlargement  of  it.  The  vestry  will  not  be  put  upon 
their  devices  to  recruit  their  exhausted  treasury.  They  will  be 
put  upon  their  devices  to  find  out  a  safe  and  salutary  absorbent 
for  its  overplus.  In  these  circumstances,  the  clergyman  who  is 
aware  of  the  mischiefs  of  public  charity,  might  be  tempted  to  lay 
an  arrest  on  the  liberality  of  his  parishioners  and  hearers.  But 
better  far  would  it  be  that  he  kept  this  liberality  agoing,  nay, 
stimulated  it  the  more,  and  then  impressed  such  a  direction  on 
the  produce  of  it  as  went  not  to  corrupt  the  people,  but  to  ele 
vate  and  to  moralize  them.  He  might  do  them  harm  by  a  large 
public  distribution  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  whether  the  means 
of  it  were  provided  by  a  poor-rate  or  free-will  offerings.  But 
there  is  no  harm  in  thus  meeting  certain  of  the  helpless  and  in 
voluntary  sufferings  of  our  nature.  There  is  none  in  so  signal 
izing  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  the  lunatic  of  a  parish. 
There  is  none,  but  quite  the  contrary,  in  bestowing  of  this  spare 
and  superfluous  revenue  in  the  erection  or  the  support  of  village 
schools,  and  so  adding  still  to  your  securities  against  pauperism, 

VOL.  x.  2  c 
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by  widening,  through  education,  the  moral  distance  between  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  a  condition  so  degrading.  And  there  is 
something  more  to  be  taken  to  account  than  the  eventual  good 
of  such  a  destination.  It  lends  a  most  important  facility  to  your 
present  administration.  It  enables  you  to  meet  every  applicant 
for  relief  with  an  argument  that  will  moderate  the  tone  of  his 
demand,  and  perhaps  shame  him  altogether  away  from  it.  You 
can  then  tell  him  that,  by  his  forbearance,  he  leaves  you  in 
better  condition  for  the  relief  of  families  still  more  helpless  than 
his  own ;  that  he  in  fact  will  be  a  virtual  contributor  to  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation, 
simply  by  shifting  for  himself,  and  leaving  your  fund  entire  and 
untouched  for  higher  charities ;  that  he  ought,  on  this  ground, 
to  make  common  cause  with  you ;  and  that  he  renders  a  most 
important  co-operation  when  he  ceases  to  be  burdensome,  and 
ministers  with  his  own  hands  to  his  own  necessities.  Such  an 
argument  tells  with  prodigious  effect  in  many  parishes  of  Scot 
land  ;  and  it  will  tell  in  England  too,  as  soon  as  it  is  relieved 
from  that  artificial  system  by  which  the  worth  and  capability  of 
the  popular  mind  are  now  overborne.  There  will  at  length  be  a 
kindred  spirit  between  the  aristocracy  of  a  parish  and  its  com 
mon  people.  Public  charity  will  fall  into  desuetude.  Instead 
of  a  now  apprehended  deficiency  in  the  voluntary  fund,  there 
will  be  a  now  unlooked-for  surplus.  The  point  will  not  merely 
be  carried,  but  over-carried ;  and  the  best  auxiliaries  on  the 
side  of  this  great  reformation,  will  be  found  in  that  very  class 
of  families,  out  of  which  pauperism  now  draws  its  ravening 
myriads. 

But  we  forbear  the  prosecution  of  these  details,  and  shall  but 
slightly  allude  to  the  benefits  of  a  management,  which  elsewhere 
has  been  fully  explained  by  us  as  bearing  an  important  part  in 
all  those  measures  which  might  be  set  agoing  through  a  parish 
for  the  extinction  of  its  pauperism.  We  refer  to  the  subdivision 
of  a  parish,  and  the  assignation  of  a  given  district  to  each  member 
of  the  vestry,  who  may  charge  himself  with  all  its  pauperism, 
and  be  the  medium  through  which  the  applications  from  its 
people  are  conveyed  to  the  parochial  court.  It  will  be  found  an 
effectual  management  for  crowded  towns,  and  is  even  not  inap 
plicable  to  country  parishes.  That  member  of  the  vestry  does 
his  business  best,  not  who  transmits  the  greatest  number  of 
applications  from  his  local  territory,  but  who  intercepts  the 
greatest  number ;  and  who  intercepts  them  not  by  his  stern  and 
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haughty  negative,  but  by  his  patient  inquiry  and  his  friendly 
argument,  and  his  kind  offers  of  work  or  of  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  family,  and  his  affectionate  persuasion  with  the  husband  who 
is  profligate,  or  the  children  who  are  hard  and  unnatural  to  their 
parents,  and  withal  his  firm  discountenance  both  to  the  artifices 
of  low  imposture  and  to  the  effrontery  of  vice.  He  will  be 
astonished  to  find,  in  a  few  months,  that  all  the  fancied  diffi 
culties  of  his  task  have  vanished  into  nothing  •  that  the  people, 
when  thus  frankly  and  naturally  dealt  with,  forthwith  betake 
themselves  to  the  resources  of  nature,  and  find  them  to  be 
enough ;  that  after  perhaps  a  little  storm  of  trials  and  contests, 
which  outlive  not  one  short  and  fleeting  season,  there  is  a  calm, 
and  a  calm  not  again  to  be  disturbed,  because  that  angry  spirit 
to  which  law  ministered  its  provocatives  is  now  hushed  for  ever. 
His  work  ceases,  because  now  the  vis  medicatrix  works  for  him 
with  all  that  primitive  liberty  and  vigour  which  belongs  to  her. 
His  office  becomes  at  length  a  sinecure,  and,  should  he  choose  to 
lay  it  down,  he  may  retire  with  the  character  of  having  best 
done  the  duties  of  a  vestry-man,  because  he  gave  the  vestry 
nothing-  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  THE  WAGES  OF  LABOUK. 

THE  difficulties  of  removing  such  a  great  national  evil  as 
pauperism,  are  of  two  classes,  which  are  wholly  distinct  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  it  would  clear  away  much  of  its  darkness 
and  perplexity  from  the  question,  were  these  difficulties  kept  by 
the  inquirer  as  separate  in  thought  as  they  are  separate  in  reality. 
The  first  difficulties  are  those  which  are  presented  by  the  econo 
mic  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  They  are  such  difficulties  as 
have  their  seat  among  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  imagination  of  many,  that  to  do  away  a  legal 
provision  for  indigence,  would  be  to  abandon  a  large  population 
to  a  destitution  and  distress  that  were  most  revolting  to  huma 
nity  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  this  imagination  is  true,  it  offers  a  most 
formidable  difficulty,  and  one,  indeed,  which  should  foreclose  the 
question  altogether.  The  population  ought  not  to  be  so  aban 
doned  ;  and  if,  in  virtue  of  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  they  shall 
become  worse  either  in  comfort  or  character  than  before,  then 
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this  abolition  ceases  to  be  desirable.  We  happen  to  think  that 
no  such  consequences  would  ensue,  and  that,  on  the  supplies  of 
public  charity  being  withdrawn,  there  would  not  only  be  much 
less  of  actual  want  in  the  country,  but  that  this  want  would  be 
sure  to  find  relief,  and  in  a  way  greatly  more  consistent  both 
with  the  comfort  and  virtue  of  families.  In  other  words,  we 
happen  to  think  that  the  first  difficulties  have  no  real  or  sub 
stantive  existence  whatever ;  that  if  any  portion  of  the  British 
territory  were  submitted  in  a  right  way  to  the  trial,*  they  would, 
one  and  all  of  them,  vanish  before  the  touch  of  experience ;  and, 
therefore,  that  by  a  series  of  distinct  and  successive  operations  on 
each  of  the  portions,  the  whole  of  our  land  might  at  length  be 
made  to  emerge  from  this  sore  evil.  In  as  far  as  the  needs  and 
habits  of  the  population  are  concerned,  we  hold  the  problem  to 
be  manageable,  and  most  easily  manageable ;  and  such  being 
our  conviction,  we  have  long  deemed  it  a  worthy  object  of  our 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  prove  it  so  by  argument,  or,  what 
is  still  better,  to  evince  it  so  by  actual  exhibition. 

But  one  cannot  be  long  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
task,  without  coming  into  contact  with  other  difficulties  which  are 
wholly  distinct  from  the  former,  and  which  may  be  termed  the 
factitious,  or  political  difficulties  of  the  question.  Even  though 
there  should  be,  as  we  believe,  no  essential  or  natural  difficulties 
at  all,  yet  the  difficulties  of  this  second  class  are  enough  in  them 
selves  to  retard  the  progress  of  light  and  of  sound  doctrine  upon 
the  subject,  and  far  more  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  any 
sound  practical  reformation.  It  is  a  very  possible  thing,  both 
that  certain  views  should  be  just  and  well  founded  ;  and  yet  that 
those  whose  co-operation  is  indispensable  to  give  effect  to  these 
views,  should  be  very  long  of  giving  their  consent  to  them.  One 
might  feel  no  difficulty  in  ridding  any  specified  district  of  its 
pauperism,  after  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  take  his  own 
way,  and  pursue  his  own  measures,  with  its  families — while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  may  feel  the  uttermost  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  permission.  They  who  have  the  constitutional  right,  either 
to  arrest  his  proceedings,  or  to  allow  of  them,  must  first  be  satis 
fied  ;  and  whether  from  honest  conviction,  or  from  the  tenacity 
of  a  wedded  adherence  to  old  and  existing  methods,  they  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  innovation.  Ere  he  come  into  contact 
with  the  human  nature  of  the  question  among  the  poor  them- 

*  For  the  method  of  conducting  such  a  trial  in  any  parish,  see  the  16th  chapter — and  for 
the  method  of  obtaining  permission  for  the  trial,  see  the  15th  chapter  of  this  work. 
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selves,  he  may  have  far  greater  obstacles  against  him  in  the  law 
of  the  question,  and  in  the  obstinate  prejudice  or  wilfulness  of 
those  men  with  whom  the  right  is  vested  of  adjudging  or  admi 
nistering  for  the  poor.  We  should  like  the  reader's  clear  appre 
hension  of  the  utter  difference  and  dissimilarity  which  there  is 
between  these  two  sets  of  difficulties.  The  place  of  encounter 
with  the  one  is  in  the  parish,  and  among  the  applicants  for  relief 
from  the  parish.  The  place  of  encounter  with  the  other  may  be 
in  the  vestry,  where  men  have  assembled  to  act  upon  the  law ; 
or  in  the  quarter  sessions,  where  men  have  assembled  to  pro 
nounce  upon,  and  to  enforce  the  law  ;  or,  finally,  within  the 
walls  of  parliament,  where  the  proposal  is  submitted  to  repeal  or 
to  rectify  the  law.  It  may  be  true,  that  there  is  a  system  of 
utmost  facility,  which,  if  adopted,  shall  be  of  omnipotent  effect 
to  expel  pauperism  from  a  parish,  and  with  less  of  want  and 
wretchedness  among  its  families  than  before  ;  and  also  true,  that 
there  shall  be  a  weary  struggle  with  the  incredulity  and  per 
verse  misconceptions  of  influential  men,  ere  the  system  shall  be 
suffered  to  have  a  trial.  It  might  so  be  that  there  is  a  method 
which,  after  that  it  is  established,  shall  be  found  of  easy  and 
effective  operation  among  the  poor,  but  which,  before  that  it  is 
established,  shall  have  to  encounter  many  years  of  formidable 
resistance  amongst  the  present  guides  and  governors  of  the  poor. 
And  this  is  enough  to  make  the  problem  of  pauperism  a  difficult 
problem.  But  still  it  is  of  importance  precisely  to  see  where  the 
difficulty  lies — and  not  to  confound  the  natural  difficulties  which 
are  inherent  in  the  subject  of  management,  with  the  political 
difficulties  by  which  the  way  of  the  philanthropist  is  beset,  when 
he  comes  into  collision  with  the  prejudices  or  partialities  of  those 
who  at  present  have  the  right  or  the  power  of  management. 

At  the  same  .time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  na 
tural  difficulties  of  the  problem  be  indeed  so  very  light  and  con 
querable,  its  political  difficulties  must,  of  necessity,  subside,  and 
at  length  vanish  altogether.  It  is  the  imagination,  in  fact,  of 
the  greatness  of  its  essential  difficulties,  that  mainly  gives  rise 
to  the  opposition  of  our  influential  men,  or  to  what  is  still  more 
hopeless  than  their  active  opposition,  the  listlessness  and  apathy 
of  their  despair.  Could  we  succeed  in  proving  that  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  which  pre 
sents  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  the 
barrier  of  prejudice  and  dislike,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders, 
to  any  radical  change,  must  finally  give  way.  Truth  may  be 
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withstood  long,  but  it  cannot  be  withstood  eternally.  The  pro 
visions  of  Law  will  at  length  be  made  to  accord  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  Nature  ;  and  whatever  shall  be  found  by  experience, 
in  the  human  nature  of  the  question,  to  be  most  wholesome  for 
the  people,  the  law  of  the  question  must  in  time  be  moulded  into 
a  conformity  therewith.  The  voice  of  wisdom  will  ascend  from 
the  parish  to  the  parliament;  and  the  light  which  is  struck  out 
among  the  details  and  verifications  of  but  an  humble  district  in 
the  land,  will  ultimately  force  all  those  inveteracies  that  now 
barricade  the  hall  of  legislation. 

Let  me  now  give  o-ne  or  two  specimens  of  the  way  in  which 
both  sound  opinion  and  sound  policy  may  be  baffled,  and  for  a 
time  arrested  ;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  certain  impediments,  to 
which  even  the  most  enlightened  views  on  the  question  of  pau 
perism  stand  peculiarly  exposed. 

There  is  first,  then,  an  incredulity  which  is  sure  to  be  im 
mediately  lighted  up,  on  the  mention  of  so  great  an  achievement 
as  the  deliverance  of  a  whole  empire  from  its  legal  and  com 
pulsory  pauperism.  The  very  hopelessness  of  a  result  so  mighty 
and  marvellous,  induces  a  heedlessness  of  every  explanation  that 
can  be  offered  regarding  it.  The  thing  looks  so  utterly  imprac 
ticable,  as  to  carry,  in  the  mere  announcement  of  it,  its  own  re 
futation.  The  apparent  romance  and  unlikelihood  of  the  whole 
speculation,  beget  a  certain  arch  incredulity  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer  ;  and  this  is  the  most  unfortunate  posture  that  can  well 
be  imagined  for  the  entertainment  of  any  demonstration  in  its 
favour.  And  there  is  really  so  much  of  empiricism  in  the  world 
— the  public  ear  has  been  so  repeatedly  assailed  by  the  crudity, 
and  the  nostrum,  and  the  splendid  imagination  of  successive 
adventurers — so  manifold  have  been  the  promising  theories 
which  have  passed,  one  after  another,  before  the  view  of  Britisli 
society,  and  then  passed  away  into  utter  abortiveness,  that  truly 
we  cannot  wonder  if  the  general  infidelity  be  now  so  strong  as 
to  have  settled  down  into  the  attitude,  not  merely  of  determined 
unbelief,  but  of  downright  listlessness.  This  is  the  kind  of  out 
set  that  we  have  to  encounter  at  the  very  opening  of  our  pro 
posals  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  ;  and  the  more  surely  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  change  after  which  we  aspire.  It  is 
this  magnitude  which  stamps  an  aspect  of  extravagance  and  wild- 
ness  on  the  whole  speculation  ;  insomuch  that  the  only  treatment 
that  is  held  meet  for  it  by  many,  is  a  rejection  as  summary 
and  contemptuous  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  visions  of  Utopia. 
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Now,  to  meet  this  impression,  and  to  overcome  the  incredulity 
which  is  founded  upon  it,  it  can  be  urged,  that  though  suddenly 
a  very  great  achievement  may  be  impracticable,  yet  that  gra 
dually  it  may  not  be  so — that  a  way  may  be  devised  of  break 
ing  it  into  distinct  and  successive  steps,  each  of  which  is  most 
easily  practicable — that  though  the  proposed  transition  is  far  too 
gigantic  to  be  accomplished  at  once,  yet  that  piecemeal,  and 
by  inches,  the  whole  of  it  maybe  described  in  time,  with  no 
other  than  everyday  instruments,  and  no  other  help  than  that 
of  ordinary  men — that  though  the  mischief  cannot  be  extermin 
ated  by  a  blow,  it  may  by  a  process  :  and  so  the  whole  of  our 
demand  is  not  for  a  sublime  power  that  shall  inflict  the  one,  but 
for  a  sober-minded  patience  that  shall  wait  the  result  of  the 
other.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  our  proposal  for  the  extinc 
tion  of  pauperism.  We  have  no  mystic  charm  to  propose  that 
shall  work  an  instant  extermination.  We  would  go  over  the 
ground,  not  by  flights,  but  by  footsteps— insomuch  that  the  de 
liverance  of  a  single  parish  is  not  completed  but  by  the  dis 
appearance  of  its  whole  existing  generation  of  paupers  ;  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  whole  empire  is  not  completed  but  by  this 
separate  operation  being  repeated  upon  each,  till  it  has  over 
taken  all  the  parishes.  We  are  not  aware  of  one  impracticable 
link  or  stepping-stone  in  the  whole  of  that  consecutive  series, 
by  which  at  length  the  evil,  in  its  last  vestiges,  may  be  utterly 
swept  away  ;  and  what  we  should  like  to  press  into  this  service, 
is  not  the  enthusiasm  that  will  impel  to  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
daring  after  some  enterprise  which  is  great,  but  the  assiduity 
that  will  work  its  way  through  a  course  or  succession  of  littles, 
and,  without  any  straining  or  impetuosity  whatever,  will  wait 
for  the  termination  of  it. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  get  rid  of  one  antipathy,  than  we  are 
instantly  met  by  another.  The  very  men  who  have  no  credit 
for  what  is  great,  may  have  no  value  for  what  is  gradual.  When, 
to  get  the  better  of  their  incredulity  about  the  efficacy  of  our 
process,  we  tell  them  how  slow  it  is,  then  we  have  just  as  hard 
an  encounter  as  before  with  their  indifference.  There  is  the 
substitution  of  one  mental  prejudice  or  perversity  for  another ; 
and  in  making  our  escape  from  the  first,  we  run  into  a  conflict 
with  the  second.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  the  same  un 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  all  pauperism  being  done  away,  as 
they  would  have  in  a  magical  performance ;  and  in  the  second 
instance,  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reformation,  has 
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no  cflarm  for  them,  unless  it  can  be  done  with  a  rapidity  that 
would  be  altogether  magical.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  suit  the  taste  of  such  people  with  any  acceptable  speculation 
on  the  subject  of  pauperism — sceptical  as  they  are  of  any  relief 
being  practicable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  impatient  as  they  are 
for  that  relief  being  immediate.  We  cannot  devise  for  them  a 
scheme  that  shall  at  once  be  moderate  enough  in  its  aim  to  suit 
the  narrowness  of  their  apprehensions,  and  at  the  same  time 
speedy  enough  in  its  operation  to  suit  the  extravagance  of  their 
wishes.  When  they  hear  the  promise  of  a  total  deliverance, 
they  spurn  it  away  from  them  as  romantic.  When  the  romance 
is  mitigated,  by  the  proposal  that  the  deliverance  shall  be  very 
gradual,  they  spurn  it  away  from  them  as  tardy.  It  is  not  more 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  strength  to  do  what  is  great  in  a 
great  time,  than  to  do  what  is  small  in  a  small  time  ;  but  they 
will  not  allow  these  elements  to  be  properly  sorted  together. 
They  first  quarrel  with  the  greatness  of  the  achievement,  as  the 
thing  which  makes  it  to  be  hopeless ;  and  then  they  quarrel  with 
the  greatness  of  the  time  which  is  required  for  doing  it,  as  the 
thing  which  makes  it  to  be  worthless.  After  all,  those  are  the 
more  egregiously  romantic,  who  would  have  nothing  to  be  done, 
unless  it  can  be  brought  about  with  the  quickness  of  legerde 
main  ;  and  theirs  is  the  imagination  which,  of  all  others,  outruns 
the  soberness  both  of  arithmetic  and  experience.  It  is  not  un 
common  that  the  same  individual  should  feel  distrust  in  the 
possibility  of  some  given  accomplishment,  because  of  a  greatness 
that  threw  over  it  an  air  of  the  marvellous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  utter  disregard  for  the  accomplishment  at  all,  unless 
it  could  be  done  with  a  velocity  which  would  indeed  make  it 
marvellous.  This  incredulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  impatience 
on  the  other,  are  frequently  attributes  of  the  same  mind,  although 
as  frequently,  perhaps,  each  is  realized  separately  on  two  distinct 
classes  ;  and  it  is  between  those  who  are  hopeless,  and  those  who 
are  precipitate,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  extricate  a  nation  from 
the  evils  of  a  wrong  domestic  economy. 

And  yet,  if  a  method  be  proposed,  by  which  relief  from  a  great 
existing  pressure  might  be  made  to  commence  immediately, 
although  it  cannot  be  completed  immediately,  this  surely  should 
be  held  as  not  altogether  unworthy  of  regard.  Though  not 
wholly  lightened  in  a  year  of  some  grievous  burden,  yet  if  a 
process  can  be  devised  by  which,  it  shall  be  made  lighter  next 
year  than  it  is  at  present,  and  gradually  lighter  each  successive 
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year,  until  it  has  melted  finally  away,  this  surely  ought  not  to 
be  treated  with  indifference,  because  of  the  many  impetuous 
spirits,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  deliverance 
that  shall  both  be  total  and  immediate.  The  man  who  is  heavily 
in  debt,  will  be  thankful  of  deliverance,  even  though  it  should 
be  only  by  successive  instalments.  And  it  is  thus,  that  we 
would  have  the  cure  and  the  clearing  away  of  pauperism  to  pro 
ceed.  The  relief  commences  immediately,  but  it  must  proceed 
by  instalments.  There  may  be  the  lapse  of  a  whole  generation 
ere  it  is  consummated.  We  do  not  propose  to  lift  the  enchanter's 
wand,  for  the  purpose  of  an  instant  dissipation.  The  evil  must 
be  dissipated  gradually.  We  do  think  that  great  things  may 
be  done,  but  we  demand  time  for  the  doing  of  them.  We  do 
not  ask  that  any  gigantic  strength  should  be  put  forth,  but  only 
that  a  sober  and  very  practicable  business  should  be  perse 
vered  in. 

There  are  various  methods,  and  these  gradual  ones  too,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  attack  this  hydra  of  pauperism,  and,  if 
possible,  by  inches  to  destroy  it.  For  the  full  exposition  of  our 
own  method,  we  must  refer  to  former  chapters  of  this  work ;  and 
we  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  another  method  which  still 
engrosses  a  good  deal  the  attention  of  our  public  and  parliamen 
tary  men.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  indigence  may  arise  from 
two  sources — either  from  inability  for  work,  or  from  the  inade 
quacy  of  its  wages.  The  original  pauperism  of  England,  it  is 
said,  was  restricted  to  those  who  were  poor  from  impotency ;  and 
it  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  abuse  or  corruption  of  it,  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  extended  to  able-bodied  labourers,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  their  wages.  Now,  the 
great  aim  at  present  is,  to  repress  pauperism  within  its  original 
limits,  by  putting  an  end  altogether  to  this  latter  application  of 
the  poor's  fund — thus  separating  between  the  distress  which  age 
and  impotency  bring  upon  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  distress 
which  is  occasionally  brought  upon  them  by  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  labour.  There  are  some  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  lopping  off  of  this  last  excrescence  from  the  system  of 
poor-laws  in  England ;  while  others  contemplate  the  possibility, 
and  admit  the  desirableness  of  an  ulterior  reformation.  We 
think  that  there  is  a  gradual  process  for  the  extermination  of  the 
system  in  both  its  branches,  which  is  alike  applicable,  and  from 
the  very  outset  of  it,  to  each  of  them.  Yet  this  does  not  super 
sede  the  importance  of  discussing,  separately  and  at  some  length, 
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the  effects  of  a  poor-rate  when  applied  in  aid  of  defective  wages. 
We  feel,  however,  that  this  will  require  a  few  preliminary  ex 
planations.* 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  way  in  which  the  price 
of  any  article  brought  to  market  is  affected  by  the  variations  of 
its  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  demand  for  it  on  the  other. 
The  holders  of  sugar,  for  example,  after  having  reserved  what 
they  need  for  their  own  use,  bring  the  whole  surplus  to  market, 
where  they  dispose  of  it  in  return  for  those  other  things  which 
they  do  need.  It  must  be  quite  obvious,  that  if  there  be  more 
of  this  sugar  exposed  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  the  great  force 
of  the  competition  will  be  among  the  sellers,  to  get  it  off  their 
hands.  Each  will  try  to  outstrip  the  others,  by  holding  out  a 
greater  inducement  for  purchasers  to  buy  from  him — and  this  he 
can  only  do  by  holding  it  out  to  them  on  cheaper  terms.  It  is 
thus  that  each  tries  to  undersell  the  rest — or,  in  other  words, 
the  great  supply  of  any  article  of  exchange  is  always  sure  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  same  article  have  been  sparingly 
brought  into  the  market,  insomuch  that,  among  the  buyers,  there 
is  a  demand  for  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  to  be  had.  The 
force  of  the  competition  now  changes  place.  It  is  among  the 
purchasers,  instead  of  the  sellers.  Each  will  try  to  outstrip  his 
neighbours,  by  holding  out  a  larger  inducement  to  the  holders 
of  a  commodity  now  rare,  and  therefore  in  more  urgent  request 
than  usual.  This  he  can  only  do  by  offering  a  greater  price  for 
it.  It  is  thus  that  each  tries  to  overbid  the  other — or,  in 
other  words,  the  small  supply  of  any  article  of  exchange  is 
always  sure  to  bring  up  the  price  of  it. 

The  price,  then,  of  a  commodity,  falls  with  the  increase  of 
the  supply,  and  rises  with  the  diminution  of  it ;  a  law  of  poli 
tical  economy,  which  is  expressed  still  more  shortly  thus — that 
the  price  of  every  article  of  commerce  is  inversely  in  proportion 
to  its  supply. 

*  We  are  quite  sensible  that  several  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  course  of  our  dis 
cussions,  are  abundantly  obvious  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  conversant  with  the  first 
elements  of  political  science.  It  may  be  thought,  tbat,  on  this  account,  they  should  be  im 
mediately  assumed  as  the  basis  of  an  ulterior  argument  ;Jsut  that  it  is  an  idle  detention  of  the 
reader  to  argue  over  again  to  him  those  positions  or  doctrines  wherewith  he  is  fully  satisfied 
already.  But  we  can  never  help  the  feeling,  that  on  this  subject  we  are  addressing  practi 
cal,  as  well  as  studious  and  speculative  men  ;  and  that,  though  at  the  hazard  of  over-satiating 
the  latter  by  a  redundant  explicitness,  we  can  scarcely  err  against  the  former  either  by  an 
excess  of  simplicity  or  of  copiousness. 
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But  it  is  conceivable,  that  there  might  be  no  variation  what 
ever  in  the  supply — that,  from  one  week  to  another,  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar,  or  corn,  or  any  other  commodity,  may  be 
brought  to  market,  and  yet,  for  all  this,  may  there  be  a  great 
weekly  variation  in  the  price  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  not 
only  may  the  holders  of  an  article  have  not  always  the  same 
quantity  on  hand  for  sale,  but  the  buyers  may  not  always  have 
the  same  need  of  it.  There  may  be  a  fluctuation  in  the  demand 
for  an  article,  as  well  as  in  the  supply  of  it ;  and  it  is  quite  evi 
dent  that  the  price  just  rises  and  falls  with  the  demand,  instead 
of  rising  and  falling  inversely  to  it.  Hence  the  more  extended 
aphorism  in  political  economy,  that  the  price  of  any  commodity 
is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  inversely  in  propor 
tion  to  the  supply — a  doctrine  that  is  somewhat  more  loosely 
and  generally  expressed,  by  saying,  that  the  price  of  an  article 
depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  demand  and  the  supply 
bear  to  each  other. 

•There  is  nought  in  the  interposition  of  money  to  affect  this 
process.  Its  office  is  merely  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  com 
modities.  But  the  proportion  of  their  quantities  in  the  exchange 
is  just  the  same,  when  made  to  pass  through  such  an  interme 
dium,  as  when  brought  closely  and  directly  into  barter.  The 
venders  of  so  much  corn  may,  with  the  price  of  it,  buy  so  much 
sugar.  It  is  not  convenient  to  bring  both  these  articles,  or  per 
haps  either  of  them,  in  bulk  and  body,  to  the  scene  of  the  nego 
tiation  ;  and  so  the  money  that  is  received  for  the  one  is  given 
for  the  other.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  quarters  of  the  one  commodity,  which, 
in  the  then  state  of  the  market,  is  held  as  equivalent  to  the  num 
ber  of  hundredweights  of  the  other  commodity.  This  depends 
on  the  two  elements  of  demand  and  supply  alone ;  and  is  the 
same  as  if  the  expedient  of  money  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
contracts  of  merchandise,  had  never  been  devised. 

The  mere  intervention,  then,  of  money,  will  not  perplex  the 
reader  out  of  a  right  estimation  upon  this  subject.  He  has  only 
to  remember,  that  either  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  any  article, 
or  lessening  the  demand  for  it,  the  price  of  it  is  diminished ;  and 
that  either  by  lessening  the  supply,  or  adding  to  the  demand, 
the  price  of  it  is  increased. 

Now  there  are  certain  articles,  that,  in  this  respect,  are  far 
more  tremulous  than  others,  or  that  more  readily  vibrate  in  price, 
and  with  a  much  wider  range  too  of  fluctuation.  All  are  awaro 
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of  the  fluctuations  of  the  corn  market ;  and  how,  in  consequence, 
the  heat,  arid  often  the  frenzy,  of  deep  and  desperate  adventure, 
are  associated  with  the  temptations  and  the  losses  of  such  a 
trade.  The  truth  is,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  far  more  powerfully  affected  in  the  price  of  them  by  a 
variation  in  their  quantity,  than  are  the  luxuries  of  life.  Let 
the  crop  of  grain  be  deficient  by  one-third  in  its  usual  amount, 
or  rather,  let  the  supply  of  grain  in  the  market,  whether  from 
the  home  produce  or  by  importation,  be  curtailed  to  the  same 
extent, — and  this  will  create  a  much  greater  addition  than  of 
one-third  to  the  price  of  it.  It  is  not  an  unlikely  prediction, 
that  its  cost  would  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  shortcoming  of 
one-third  or  one-fourth  in  the  supply.  Not  so  with  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  more  especially  if  something  else  can  be  purchased 
for  it  in  the  way  of  substitution.  For  example,  let  such  be  the 
failure  of  West  India  produce,  on  any  particular  year,  that  rum 
is  deficient  by  one-third  from  its  usual  supply.  There  will  be  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  it,  but  nothing  at  all  like  the  rise 
which  an  equal  deficiency  would  create  in  the  price  of  grain. 

Such  is  the  fact ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  apprehend 
ing  the  cause  of  it.  Men  can  more  easily  suffer  the  deprivation 
or  the  diminution  of  a  luxury  ;  and  when  its  price  offers  to  rise 
extravagantly,  they  can  limit  their  demand  for  it.  I  can  com 
mute  the  use  of  rum,  for  the  use  of  another  and  a  cheaper 
substitute ;  or,  failing  this,  I  can  restrain  my  consumption,  or 
abandon  it  altogether.  Its  scarcity  will  enhance  its  cost  on  the 
one  hand ;  but  this,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  met  or  counter 
acted,  to  any  extent,  by  a  slackening  of  the  demand.  The  point 
of  equilibrium  between  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  of  rum  will  be 
shifted ;  and  its  price  will  become  higher  than  before,  but  not  so 
high  as  it  would  have  been,  had  rum  been  an  indispensable  of 
human  comfort,  arid  therefore  given  all  the  more  of  urgency  to 
the  applications  of  purchasers.  This  is  not  the  case  with  rum  j 
but  it  is  so  with  grain.  The  mass  of  our  families  could  not, 
without  distress  or  great  inconvenience,  limit  their  use  of  it  to 
two-thirds  of  their  wonted  consumption.  Each  will  press  for 
ward  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  general  stock  than  his 
neighbour ;  and  it  is  just  this  earnest  competition  among  the 
buyers,  that  raises  the  price  of  necessaries  greatly  beyond  the 
proportion  by  which  the  supply  of  them  is  deficient.  Men  can 
live  without  luxuries,  and  will  be  content  to  put  up  with  a 
smaller  allowance  of  them  for  a  season,  rather  than  pay  that 
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price  to  which  they  would  be  elevated  by  a  demand  as  intense 
as  all  must  have  for  the  necessaries  of  existence.  Men  cannot 
live  without  necessaries,  and  will  not  be  so  content  to  put  up 
with  a  reduced  allowance  of  them,  as  they  would  of  the  mere 
comforts  or  expensive  gratifications  of  luxury.  It  is  thus  that 
the  same  proportional  lack  in  each  class  of  commodities  gives 
rise  to  such  a  difference  of  effect  in  augmenting  the  price  of  each 
of  them  ;  and  it  is  just  the  more  earnest  demand,  in  the  one  case 
than  iu  the  other,  that  explains  the  difference. 

A  failure  in  the  general  supply  of  esculents  to  the  extent  of 
one-half,  would  more  than  quadruple  the  price  of  the  first  neces 
saries  of  life,  and  would  fall  with  very  aggravated  pressure  on 
the  lower  orders.  A  failure  to  the  same  extent  in  all  the  vine 
yards  of  the  world,  would  most  assuredly  not  raise  the  price  of 
wine  to  anything  near  this  proportion.  Eather  than  pay  four 
times  the  wonted  price  for  Burgundy,  there  would  be  a  general 
descent,  on  the  part  of  its  consumers  in  high  life,  to  claret,  or 
from  that  to  port,  or  from  that  to  the  home-made  wines  of  our 
own  country,  or  from  that  to  its  spirituous,  or  from  that  to  its 
fermented  liquors.  And  the  facility  of  thus  substituting  one  in 
dulgence  for  another,  is  not  the  only  refuge  against  an  enormous 
charge  upon  these  articles.  There  is  also  the  facility  of  limiting 
the  amount  of  the  indulgence,  or  of  withdrawing  from  it  alto 
gether — a  refuge  that  is  not  so  open  to  the  population  under  a 
famine  of  the  first  necessaries  of  existence.  There  is  much  of 
shifting  and  of  substitution  certainly  among  families,  when  such 
a  calamity  visits  them — as  from  animal  to  vegetable  food,  from 
flour  to  meal,  from  meal  to  potatoes.  But,  on  the  supposition  of 
a  general  shortcoming  in  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land,  the 
price  of  each  of  these  articles  rises  successively  with  the  run  of 
purchases  towards  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the  eagerness  of 
demand  after  all  the  varieties  of  food,  will  enhance  the  price  of 
all,  and  greatly  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  enhanced  price  is 
necessary  so  to  restrain  the  consumption  of  the  families,  as  to 
make  the  deficient  stock  of  provisions  stand  out  till  the  coming 
of  the  next  harvest.  It  is  thus,  by  the  way,  that  a  population 
survive  so  well  those  years  of  famine,  when  the  prices,  perhaps, 
are  tripled.  This  does  not  argue,  as  is  obvious  from  the  expla 
nations  which  we  have  now  given,  that  they  must  therefore  be 
three  times  worse  fed  than  usual.  The  food  of  the  country  may 
only,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  lessened  by  a  fourth  part  of 
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its  usual  supply ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  families  may,  at  an 
average,  be  served  with  three-fourths  of  their  usual  subsistence, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  cost  of  it  is  three  times  greater  than 
usual.  And  to  make  out  this  larger  payment,  they  have  just  for 
a  year  to  retrench  in  other  articles — altogether,  it  is  likely,  to 
give  up  the  use  of  comforts,  and  to  limit  themselves  more  largely 
in  the  second,  than  they  can  possibly  do  in  the  first  necessaries 
of  life — to  forego,  perhaps,  many  of  the  little  seasonings  where 
with  they  wont  to  impart  a  relish  to  their  coarse  and  humble 
fare,  to  husband  more  strictly  their  fuel,  and  be  satisfied  for  a 
while  with  vestments  more  threadbare,  and  even  more  tattered, 
than  what,  in  better  times,  they  would  choose  to  appear  in.  It 
is  thus  that,  even  although  the  first  necessaries  of  life  should  be 
tripled  in  price  for  a  season,  and  although  the  pecuniary  income 
of  the  labouring  classes  should  not  at  all  be  increased,  yet  they 
are  found  to  weather  the  hardships  of  such  a  visitation.  The 
food  is  still  served  out  to  them  at  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
the  cost  of  it  would,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  indicate. 
And,  in  the  second  instance,  they  are  enabled  to  purchase  at 
this  cost ;  because,  and  more  especially,  if  they  be  a  well-habited 
and  a  well- conditioned  peasantry,  with  a  pretty  high  standard  of 
enjoyment  in  ordinary  years,  they  have  the  more  that  they  can 
save  and  retrench  upon  in  a  year  of  severe  scarcity.  They  can 
disengage  much  of  that  revenue  which  before  went  to  the  pur 
chase  of  dress,  and  of  various  luxuries  that  might,  for  a  season, 
be  dispensed  with — and  so  have  the  more  to  expend  on  the 
materials  of  subsistence.  It  is  this  which  explains  how  roughly 
a  population  can  bear  to  be  handled,  both  by  adverse  seasons, 
and  by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade — and  how,  after  all,  there  is  a 
stability  about  a  people's  means  which  will  keep  its  ground 
against  many  shocks,  and  amidst  many  fluctuations.  It  is  a 
mystery  and  a  marvel  to  many  an  observer,  how  the  seemingly 
frail  and  precarious  interest  of  the  labouring  classes  should,  after 
all,  have  the  stamina  of  such  endurance,  as  to  weather  the  most 
fearful  reverses  both  of  commerce  and  of  the  seasons ;  and  that, 
somehow  or  other,  you  find,  after  an  interval  of  gloomy  suffering 
and  still  gloomier  fears,  that  the  families  do  emerge  again  into 
the  same  state  of  sufficiency  as  before.  We  know  not  a  fitter 
study  for  the  philanthropist,  than  the  workings  of  that  mechanism 
by  which  a  process  so  gratifying  is  caused,  or  in  which  he  will 
find  greater  reason  to  admire  the  exquisite  skill  of  those  various 
adaptations,  that  must  be  referred  to  the  providence  of  Him  who 
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framed  society,  and  suited  so  wisely  to  each  other  the  elements 
whereof  it  is  composed. 

There  is  nought  which  appears  more  variable  than  the  opera 
tion  of  those  elements  by  which  the  annual  supply  of  the  national 
subsistence  is  regulated.  How  unlike  in  character  is  one  season 
to  another ;  and,  between  the  extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
how  exceedingly  different  may  be  the  amount  of  that  produce  on 
which  the  sustenance  of  man  essentially  depends !  Even  after 
that  tbe  promise  of  abundance  is  well-nigh  realized,  the  hurri 
cane  of  a  single  day  passing  over  the  yet  uncut  but  ripened  corn, 
or  the  rain  of  a  few  weeks,  to  drench  and  macerate  the  sheaves 
that  lie  piled  together  on  the  harvest-field,  were  enough  to  de 
stroy  the  food  of  millions.  We  are  aware  of  a  compensation,  in 
the  varieties  of  soil  and  exposure,  so  that  the  weather  which  is 
adverse  to  one  part  of  the  country  might  be  favourable  to  an 
other  ;  besides  that  the  mischief  of  a  desolating  tempest  in 
autumn  must  only  be  partial,  from  the  harvest  of  the  plains  and 
uplands  falling  upon  different  months.  Still,  with  all  these 
balancing  causes,  the  produce  of  different  years  is  very  far  from 
being  equalized ;  and  its  fluctuations  would  come  charged  with 
still  more  of  distress  and  destitution  to  families,  were  there  not 
a  counterpoise  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
laws  of  Political  Economy. 

The  price  of  human  food  does  not  immediately  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  it  that  is  produced,  but  on  the  quantity  of  it  that  is 
brought  to  market ;  and  it  is  well  that,  in  every  year  of  scarcity, 
there  should  be  instant  causes  put  into  operation  for  increasing 
the  latter  quantity  to  the  uttermost,  so  as  to  repair,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  deficiencies  of  the  former.  It  is  well  that  even  a 
small  shortcoming  in  the  crop  should  be  so  surely  followed  by  a 
great  advance  of  prices ;  for  this  has  instantly  the  effect  of  put 
ting  the  families  of  the  land  upon  that  shortness  of  allowance, 
which  shall  cause  the  supply,  limited  as  it  is,  to  serve  through 
out  the  year.  But,  besides  the  wholesome  restraint  which  is  thus 
imposed  on  the  general  consumption  of  families,  there  is  encour 
agement  given  by  this  dearness,  to  abridge  the  consumption 
upon  farms,  and,  by  certain  shifts  in  their  management,  to  make 
out  the  greatest  possible  surplus  for  the  object  of  sale,  and  of 
supply  to  the  population  at  large.  With  a  high  price,  the  farmer 
feels  it  a  more  urgent  interest  to  carry  as  much  of  his  produce 
to  market  as  he  can  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  will  retrench  to 
the  uttermost  at  home.  And  he  has  much  in  his  power.  More 
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particularly,  he  can  and  does  retrench  considerably  upon  the  feed 
of  his  cattle  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  this  wont  to  consist  of  potatoes 
or  grain,  there  must  an  important  addition  be  gained  in  this  way 
to  the  supplies  of  the  market.  One  must  often  have  been  struck 
with  the  comparative  cheapness  of  animal  food  in  a  year  of 
scarcity.  This  is  because  of  the  greater  slaughter  of  cattle 
which  takes  place  in  such  a  year,  to  save  the  heavy  expense  of 
maintaining  them  ;  and  which,  besides  affording  a  direct  acces 
sion  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  lightens  still  more  the  farm  con 
sumption,  and  disengages  for  sale  a  still  greater  amount  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  We  do  not  say  but  that  the  farm  suffers  a 
derangement  by  this  change  of  regimen,  from  which  it  might 
take  years  to  recover  fully.  But  the  evil  becomes  more  tolerable 
by  being  spread.  The  horrors  of  extreme  scarcity  are  prevented. 
The  adversity  is  weathered  at  its  furthest  point.  The  country 
emerges  from  the  visitation,  and  without,  in  all  probability,  the 
starvation  of  one  individual ;  and  all,  because  from  the  operation 
of  the  causes  that  we  have  now  explained,  the  supply  of  the 
market  is  made  to  oscillate  within  smaller  limits  than  the  crop 
— insomuch  that,  though  the  latter  should  be  deficient  by  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  the  former  might  not  be  deficient  by  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  of  what  is  yielded  usually. 

This  effect  is  greatly  increased  by  the  suspending  of  distilla 
tion  in  years  of  scarcity.  And,  after  all,  should  the  supplies  be 
yet  very  short,  and  the  prices  therefore  far  more  than  proportion 
ally  high,  this  will  naturally,  and  of  itself,  bring  on  the  impor 
tation  of  grain  from  foreign  parts.  If  such  be  the  variety  of 
weather  and  soil,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  country,  as  in 
some  measure  to  balance  the  scarcity  which  is  experienced  in 
one  set  of  farms,  by  the  comparative  abundance  of  another  set, 
this  will  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  a  whole  continent,  or 
to  the  world  at  large.  If  a  small  deficiency  in  the  home  supply 
of  grain  induce  a  higher  price  than  with  other  articles  of  com 
merce,  this  is  just  a  provision  for  a  securer  and  readier  filling  up 
of  the  deficiency  by  a  movement  from  abroad — a  thing  of  far 
greater  importance  with  the  necessaries  than  with  the  mere  com 
forts  or  luxuries  of  life.  That  law  of  wider  and  more  tremulous 
oscillation  in  the  price  of  corn,  which  we  have  attempted  to  ex 
pound,  is  in  itself  a  security  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  it 
over  the  globe  by  man,  in  those  seasons  when  Nature  has  been 
partial — so  as  to  diffuse  the  more  certainly  and  the  more  imme 
diately  through  the  earth,  that  which  has  been  dropped  upon  it 
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unequally  from  heaven.  It  is  well  that  greater  efficacy  should 
thus  be  given  to  that  corrective  force  by  which  the  yearly  sup 
plies  of  food  are  spread  over  the  world  with  greater  uniformity 
than  they  at  first  descend  upon  it ;  and,  however  much  it  may 
be  thought  to  aggravate  a  people's  hardships,  that  a  slight 
failure  in  their  home  supply  should  create  such  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  necessaries,  yet  certainly  it  makes  the  impulse  all  the  more 
powerful,  by  which  corn  flows -in  from  lands  of  plenty  to  a  land 
of  famine.  But  what  we  have  long  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  this  operation,  is  the  instant  advantage  which  a  large 
importation  from  abroad  gives  to  our  export  manufacturers  at 
home.  There  is  a  limit  in  the  rate  of  exchange  to  the  exporta 
tion  of  articles  from  any  country  ;  but,  up  to  this  limit,  there  is 
a  class  of  labourers  employed  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles. 
Now,  the  effect  of  an  augmented  importation  upon  the  exchange 
is  such  as  to  enlarge  this  limit — so  that  our  export  traders  can 
then  sell  with  a  larger  profit,  and  carry  out  a  greater  amount  of 
goods  than  before,  and  thus  enlist  a  more  numerous  population 
in  the  service  of  preparing  them.  An  increased  importation 
always  gives  an  impulse  to  exportation,  so  as  to  make  employ 
ment  spring  up  in  one  quarter,  at  the  very  time  that  it  dis 
appears  in  another ;  or  rather,  at  the  very  time  when  the  de 
mand  for  a  particular  commodity  is  slackened  at  home,  it  is 
stimulated  abroad.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  way  in 
which  families  shift  their  expenditure  in  a  year  of  scarcity, 
diverting  a  far  greater  proportion  of  it  than  usual  to  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  and  withdrawing  it  proportionally  from  the 
comforts  and  even  second  necessaries  of  life.  Cloth  may  be  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  second  necessaries  ;  and  it  were  woful  in 
deed,  if,  on  the  precise  year  when  food  was  dearest,  the  numerous 
workmen  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  should  find  that 
employment  was  scarcest.  But  in  very  proportion  as  they  are 
abandoned  by  customers  at  home,  do  they  find  a  compensation  in 
the  more  quickened  demand  of  customers  from  abroad.  It  is 
in  these  various  ways,  that  a  country  is  found  to  survive  so  well 
its  hardest  and  heaviest  visitations  ;  and,  even  under  a  triple 
price  for  the  first  articles  of  subsistence,  it  has  been  known  to 
emerge  into  prosperity  again,  without  an  authentic  instance  of 
starvation  throughout  all  its  families. 

The  better  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  our  immediate  argu 
ment,  we  may  here  state  a  case  which  looks  at  first  to  be  an 
anomaly,  and  yet  is  capable  of  being  resolved  in  a  way  that  is 
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quite  consistent  with  the  view  which  we  have  laboured  to  im 
press.  Our  general  doctrine  is,  that  the  price  of  a  commodity 
oscillates  with  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  brought  to  market ; 
but  that  the  oscillations  are  much  larger  with  a  necessary,  than 
with  a  luxury  of  life.  Now,  there  is  an  apparent  exception  to 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable  spiceries.  There 
is  a  well-known  practice  among  the  monopolists  of  these,  which 
obtained  so  far  back  as  centuries  ago,  when,  to  enhance  their 
price,  they  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  their  cargoes,  at 
every  time  that  there  was  danger  of  an  overplus  being  brought 
to  market.  And  they  found  their  account  in  this ;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  article  that  is  more  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  a 
luxury,  than  the  one  we  have  already  specified, — certainly  far 
more  a  luxury  than  rum,  as  confined,  in  the  use  of  it,  to  a  very 
peculiar  class,  the  affluent  in  society — may  bear  a  greater  resem 
blance  to  corn  than  to  rum,  in  the  magnitude  of  those  oscilla 
tions  which  the  prijse  of  it  undergoes.  Take,  for  example,  the 
three  commodities  of  grain  and  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Let  the 
supply  of  each  fail,  by  one-third  of  its  wonted  quantity.  With 
such  a  deficiency,  the  price  of  grain  may  be  doubled  or  perhaps 
trebled  ;  the  sugar  will  rise  in  price,  too,  but  not  to  anything 
like  the  extent  of  the  former,  while  the  nutmeg,  which  is  cer 
tainly  more  of  a  luxury  than  sugar,  in  as  far  as  it  is  of  rarer  in 
dulgence,  and  restricted  in  the  use  of  it  to  a  far  more  select 
class  of  society,  which  in  this  respect  therefore  stands  at  a  wider 
distance  from  the  grain  than  the  sugar  does,  will  come  much 
nearer  to  it,  in  respect  of  the  oscillation  that  its  price  under 
goes.  It  too  may  double  or  treble  its  price,  on  suffering  the 
deficiency  of  a  third  part  in  its  supply. 

Now  the  account  of  the  matter  is  simp]y  this.  Sugar,  though 
a  luxury,  is  yet  used  in  such  quantity,  that  it  forms  a  very  heavy 
article  of  family  expenditure.  The  offer  to  double  its  price,  on 
the  same  deficiency  that  would  double  the  price  of  grain,  behoved 
instantly  to  be  met  by  a  severe  retrenchment  and  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  its  consumers.  With  grain,  it 
is  an  object  to  economize ;  but,  from  being  a  necessary,  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  so  beyond  a  certain  extent.  So  that  there  is  in  that 
article  an  intense  demand,  and  consequently  a  high  price.  With 
sugar,  it  is  also  an  object  to  economize  ;  and,  from  being  a  luxury, 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  to  any  extent; — hence  a  slackening  of  the 
demand  with  it,  which  will  keep  down  its  price  more  than  in  the 
case  of  grain.  With  nutmeg,  which  is  the  veriest  of  all  luxuries, 
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it  is  still  more  possible  to  economize,  than  even  with  sugar ;  but 
then  it  is  no  object.  There  is  not  sixpence  a  year  consumed  of 
it  for  each  family  in  Great  Britain ;  and  perhaps  not  one  family 
that  spends  more  than  a  guinea  on  this  article  alone.  Let  the 
price  then  be  doubled  or  trebled ;  this  will  have  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  demand ;  and  the  price  will  far  rather  be  paid  than 
that  the  wonted  indulgence  should  in  any  degree  be  foregone. 
The  aged  gentlewoman,  to  whose  taste  the  nutmeg  flavour  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  tea,  will  not  be  driven  from  her  dear 
aromatic,  by  such  a  doubling  or  trebling  of  its  price,  as  might 
incur  to  her  the  additional  expense  of  perhaps  a  halfpenny  in  the 
month.  The  same  holds  true  of  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  all  the  precious  spiceries  of  the  East ;  and 
it  is  thus  that,  while  in  the  general  the  price  of  necessaries 
differs  so  widely  from  that  of  luxuries  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
oscillation,  there  is  a  remarkable  approximation  in  this  matter 
between  the  very  commonest  of  these  necessaries  and  the  very 
rarest  of  these  luxuries. 

Wages  form  the  price  of  labour ;  and  this  price,  like  that  of 
every  other  commodity,  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which 
obtains  between  the  supply  of  it  in  the  market  and  the  effective 
demand  for  it.  Should  the  supply  be  diminished,  or  the  demand 
increase,  the  price  rises.  Should  the  supply  be  increased,  or  the 
demand  slacken,  the  price  falls.  But  there  are  certain  commo 
dities  that  undergo  a  much  greater  fluctuation  of  price  than 
others,  though  there  should  only  be  the  same  change  with  each 
of  them  in  this  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply. 
Take,  for  example,  the  two  articles  of  wheat  and  rum.  A  go 
vernment  contract  for  wheat,  to  the  extent  of  one-twentieth  part 
of  its  whole  stock  in  the  country,  would  increase  its  price  far 
more  than  a  similar  contract  for  a  twentieth  part  of  all  the  rum. 
One  bad  harvest  that  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  crop  to  the  same 
extent,  would  raise  the  price  of  this  grain  in  a  much  higher  pro 
portion,  than  the  spirit  would  be  raised  by  a  deficiency  of  the 
same  magnitude  from  a  bad  season  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  very  obvious  ;  yet,  from  its  application 
to  our  present  subject,  it  must  be  still  a  little  expatiated  on. 

Wheat  is  a  necessary  of  life  :  rum  is  not.  I  can  want  spirits  : 
I  cannot  want  bread.  Neither  can  I  so  conveniently  reduce  my 
consumption  of  the  latter  article  as  of  the  former ;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  pay  a  greater  price  to  overcome  the  greater  inconve 
nience.  This  holds  particularly  true  of  the  great  mass  of  families 
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in  a  population.  Bread  is  the  staple  article  of  their  subsistence ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  one  can  less  bear  a  retrenchment  upon 
his  usual  allowance  of  food,  than  a  retrenchment  upon  his  usual 
indulgence  in  a  luxury.  Should  the  price  of  rum  offer  to  rise 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  I  can  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  it. 
I  can  shift  my  demand  to  another  kind  of  spirits,  or  I  can  give 
up  the  use  of  them  altogether.  In  reference  to  grain,  I  have  no 
such  control  over  my  determinations.  I  can  neither  want  it 
altogether,  nor  can  I,  without  considerable  suffering,  make  any 
great  abatement  in  my  demand  for  it.  With  a  luxury  of  life,  the 
sellers  are  more  dependent  on  the  taste  and  whim  of  the  pur 
chasers.  With  a  necessary  of  life,  the  sellers  have  the  purchasers 
in  their  power.  It  is  thus  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  spirits,  con 
sequent  on  a  deficient  supply,  might  so  far  limit  the  consumption 
as  to  prevent  it  from  rising  extravagantly.  But  when  grain  is 
deficient  in  quantity,  each  has  a  far  more  urgent  demand  for  his 
wonted  supply  of  that  article,  and  will  make  greater  sacrifices  to 
obtain  it.  There  is  a  far  more  intense  competition  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  insomuch  that  a  very  small  deficiency  in 
the  harvest  will  produce  a  greater  rise  of  price  on  the  one  article, 
than  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  imports  will  produce  upon  the 
other  article.  It  is  thus  that  grain,  in  respect  of  price,  is  among 
the  most  tremulous  of  all  the  commodities  which  are  brought 
into  a  market — as  sensitive,  and  as  subject  to  variations,  as  is 
the  fitful  weather ;  and  not  only  has  it  a  greater  range  of  fluc 
tuation,  but  vibrates  in  its  price  with  far  greater  facility  and 
frequency  than  the  other  commodities  of  trade.  A  deficiency  of 
one- tenth  in  the  crop  will  raise  the  price  greatly  more  than  one- 
tenth.  A  deficiency  of  one-third  will  produce  the  alarm,  and 
even  much  of  the  actual  suffering,  of  a  famine. 

Now,  labour  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  marketable 
commodity,  the  supply  of  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
labourers ;  and  the  price  of  which  is  regulated,  as  in  other  in 
stances,  by  the  proportion  between  this  supply  and  the  demand. 
This  price  partakes  with  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  being 
liable  to  great  fluctuation — and  on  the  same  principle,  too,  but 
in  a  sort  of  reverse  direction.  It  is  the  urgent  need  of  subsist 
ence  which  so  raises  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  even  upon  a 
very  slight  shortcoming  from  their  usual  quantity  in  the  market. 
And  it  is  the  same  urgent  need  of  subsistence  which  so  lowers 
the  price  of  labour,  and  that  upon  a  very  slight  overplus  in  the 
number  of  labourers.  What,  in  fact,  looking  to  one  side  of  the 
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negotiation,  may  be  called  the  demand  of  the  capitalists  for 
labour,  when  looking  to  the  other  side  of  it,  may  be  called  the 
demand  of  the  labourers  for  employment,  and,  in  this  latter  de 
mand,  there  may  be  all  the  importunity  and  vehemence  of  a 
demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Employment,  in  fact,  is  the 
vehicle  on  which  these  necessaries  are  brought  to  their  door; 
and  should  there  be  more  hands  than  are  wanted,  rather  than 
be  thrown  out  of  the  competition  altogether,  there  will  be  a 
general  cheapening  of  their  labour,  and  so  that  the  fall  in  its 
price  shall  go  greatly  beyond  the  excess  in  the  number  of 
labourers.  Men  must  have  subsistence  ;  and  if  employment  be 
the  essential  stepping-stone  to  this,  men  must  have  employ 
ment  ; — and  thus  it  is  that  capitalists  have  the  same  control 
over  workmen,  when  there  is  an  excess  in  their  number,  which 
the  holders  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  over  their  customers, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  crop.  And  so  the  price  of 
labour,  too,  is  a  most  tremulously  variable  element,  and  has  as 
wide  a  range  of  fluctuation  as  the  price  of  corn.  A  very  small 
excess  in  the  number  of  labourers  will  create  a  much  greater 
proportional  reduction  in  their  wages.  Should  twenty  thousand 
weavers  of  muslin  be  adequate,  on  a  fair  recompense  for  their 
work,  to  meet  the  natural  demand  that  there  is  in  that  branch 
of  manufacture,  an  additional  thousand  of  these  unemployed,  and 
going  about  with  their  solicitations  and  offers  among  the  master- 
manufacturers,  would  bring  a  fearful  distress  and  deficiency  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  whole  body.  The  wages  would  fall  by 
much  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  what  they  were  originally ; 
and  thus,  by  a  very  trifling  excess  in  the  number  of  workmen, 
might  a  very  sore  and  widely-felt  depression  be  brought  upon 
the  comfort  and  sufficiency  of  the  lower  orders. 

Now,  however  melancholy  this  contemplation  might  be  in  the 
first  instance,  yet,  by  dwelling  upon  it  a  little  further,  we  shall 
be  led  to  discover  certain  outlets  and  reparations  that  might 
cause  us  to  look  more  hopefully  than  ever  on  the  future  destinies 
of  our  species.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  if  so  small  a  fractional 
excess  in  the  supply  of  labour  over  its  demand,  is  enough  to 
account  for  a  very  great  deficiency  in  its  remuneration,  then, 
after  all,  it  may  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  small  fractional 
relief  to  bring  back  the  remuneration  to  its  proper  level,  and  so 
restore  the  desirable  equilibrium  between  the  wages  of  a  work 
man  and  the  wants  of  his  family.  It  is  comfortable  to  know,  that 
the  misery  of  an  overwrought  trade  is  capable  of  being  retrieved 
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on  such  easy  terms ;  and  that,  could  either  the  present  small  ex 
cess  of  labourers  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  their  future  annual 
supply  be  somewhat  and  slightly  restored,  then  might  well-paid, 
and  well-conditioned  industry,  that  most  cheerful  of  all  spectacles, 
again  be  realized.  Could  any  expedient  be  devised  by  which  the 
number  of  labourers  might  be  more  equalized  to  the  need  that 
there  is  for  them,  then,  instead  of  the  manufacturers  having  so 
oppressive  a  control  over  the  workmen,  workmen  might  in  some 
degree  have  a  control  over  manufacturers.  We  should  certainly 
regard  it  as  a  far  more  healthful  state  of  the  community,  if  our 
workmen,  instead  of  having  to  seek  employment,  were  to  be 
sought  after ;  and  that  masters  had  to  go  in  quest  of  service 
rather  than  that  labourers  had  to  go  a-begging  for  it.  It  is 
most  piteous  to  see  a  population  lying  prostrate  and  overwhelmed 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  numbers ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  a 
finer  object,  both  for  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  patriotism, 
than  to  devise  a  method  by  which  the  lower  orders  might  be 
rescued  from  this  state  of  apparent  helplessness.  This  would  be 
done,  if  they  were  only  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  that  compe 
tition  by  which  they  now  elbow  out  or  beat  down  each  other ; 
but  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  not  till  the  number  of 
workmen  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  need  which  there  is  for 
them,  will  they  be  able  to  treat  more  independently  with  their 
employers,  or  make  a  stand  against  all  such  terms  of  remunera 
tion  as  would  degrade  their  families  beneath  the  par  of  human 
comfort. 

That  a  very  small  excess  of  workmen  over  the  need  which 
there  is  for  them,  will  create  much  more  than  a  proportional 
depression  in  their  wages,  is  just  as  true  as  that  a  very  small 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  corn-market  will  create  much 
more  than  a  proportional  rise  in  the  price  of  that  commodity. 
Both  are  true,  and  on  the  same  principle  too.  It  is,  in  either 
case,  a  very  sore  mischief  traceable  to  a  very  slight  cause ;  and 
which  therefore,  perhaps,  may  admit  of  being  cured  by  the  ap 
plication  of  a  very  slight  corrective.  It  appears,  by  M'Pher- 
son's  "  Annals  of  Commerce,"  that  the  average  importation  of 
corn,  during  a  great  many  years,  exclusive  of  the  two  remark 
able  seasons  of  scarcity  in  1800  and  1801,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  eleven  days'  consumption  annually;  and  that  even 
the  greatest  importation  ever  known  did  not  amount  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  consumption  of  the  island.  These  might  appear  but 
fractional  remedies,  which  could  be  easily  dispensed  with  ;  and 
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so  the  good  of  importation  might  come  to  be  underrated.  But, 
minute  as  these  annual  supplies  may  appear  in  themselves,  they 
are  momentous  in  their  consequences  ;  and  lower  the  price  of 
corn  in  the  market  far  more  than  they  add  to  the  stock  of  it. 
And  it  is  even  so  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
number  of  people  in  a  country,  and  the  degree  of  comfort  which 
they  enjoy.  A  very  small  excess  in  the  number  will  operate  a 
very  great  reduction  upon  the  comfort.  But,  just  as  a  slight 
importation  will  restore  the  price  of  necessaries  to  their  fair  and 
natural  level,  so  may  either  a  slight  exportation  of  our  people, 
such  as  to  dispose  of  their  small  excess,  or  a  slight  change  of 
habits,  such  as  to  prevent  their  small  excess,  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  lower  orders  to  that  condition  in  which  every  gener 
ous  friend  of  humanity  would  rejoice  to  behold  them. 

It  does  not  follow  then,  because  there  is  a  very  great  depres 
sion  in  the  circumstances  of  a  people,  that,  great  as  it  is,  it  may 
not  be  removed  either  by  a  very  slight  exportation,  or  by  a  very 
slight  prevention,  so  as  somewhat  to  diminish  the  number  of 
them.  These  two  expedients  of  relief  are  so  distinct,  that  the 
one,  it  is  imagined  by  many,  might  entirely  supersede  the  other. 
That  emigration,  by  which  the  excess  of  our  population  might 
be  disposed  of,  should,  in  their  apprehension,  do  away  the  prac 
tical  importance  of  those  checks  by  which  the  excess  might  have 
been  prevented.  There  is,  at  all  events,  a  certain  relation  be 
tween  these  two  expedients  which,  as  well  as  each  of  the  expe 
dients  themselves,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  this  argument  without  adverting,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  celebrated  theory  of  Mr.  Mai  thus,  on 
the  subject  of  population.  And  one  thing  at  least  is  manifest, 
that  the  very  comprehension  of  his  views  has  retarded  the  prac 
tical  application  of  them  to  any  question  of  political  or  domestic 
economy.  He  writes  in  reference  to  the  species  and  the  world  ; 
and  the  mind  of  his  reader,  by  being  constantly  directed  to  the 
population  of  the  whole  globe,  and  to  the  relative  capacities  for 
their  subsistence  that  are  diffused  over  the  surface  of  it,  can 
make  escape  from  his  conclusions  by  roaming  in  imagination 
over  the  vast  regions  that  are  yet  unpeopled,  and  the  wilds  that, 
however  rich  in  nature's  luxuriance,  have  been  yet  untrodden  by 
human  footsteps.  The  speculation  is  admitted  by  many  to  be 
true,  who,  nevertheless,  would  lie  upon  their  oars  till  the  last 
acre  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  brought  to  its  highest  possible 
cultivation.  The  reply  to  an  alleged  excess  of  population  in 
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Britain,  is,  that  New  Holland  offers  a  space  equal  to  twenty 
Britains,  which  has  been  yet  unentered  upon  ;  and  that  till  this 
space  be  fully  occupied,  there  is  only  one  expedient  which  we 
have  to  do  with,  even  that  of  emigration — that,  meanwhile,  the 
other  expedient,  or  a  preventive  check  upon  the  increase  of 
population,  is  wholly  uncalled  for,  that  it  may  lie  in  reserve  for 
that  futurity  which  is  still  at  an  indefinite  distance  from  us — and 
that,  when  agriculture  shall  have  done  its  uttermost  upon  all 
lands,  it  will  be  fully  soon  enough  to  think  of  keeping  the  human 
species  within  that  maximum  of  human  subsistence  which  shall 
then  have  been  arrived  at. 

But  after  all,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pressure  of 
the  world's  population  upon  the  world's  food  will  remain  unfelt 
till  the  latter  has  attained  its  maximum.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
this  effect  that  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  population  is  greater 
than  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  food.  When  a  moving  body 
comes  into  contact  with  one  that  is  stationary,  it  exerts  upon  it 
the  force  of  a  certain  pressure — which  may  represent  that  of  an 
increasing  population  upon  means  of  subsistence  now  stationary, 
because  now  augmented  to  the  uttermost.  But  when  the  moving 
body,  instead  of  coming  into  contact  with  one  that  is  stationary, 
overtakes  one  that  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  itself, 
but  with  less  velocity — still  there  is  a  pressure,  no  doubt  less  than 
the  former  one,  yet  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the 
velocities,  and  which  may  represent  the  actual  pressure  where 
with  every  population  will  bear  upon  their  means  of  subsistence, 
should  they  but  tend  to  increase  faster  than  their  means.  It  all 
depends  on  the  proportion  which  there  is  between  the  tendencies 
to  an  increase  of  population  and  an  increase  of  food ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  possible  thing  even  now,  for  the  population  of  the  world 
to  press  too  hard  upon  its  means  of  subsistence — and  therefore 
a  desirable  thing  at  this  moment,  as  well  as  centuries  afterwards, 
that  every  moral  and  salutary  check  were  laid  on  the  multipli 
cation  of  our  species.  It  is  quite  an  imaginary  comfort  to  the 
suffering  families  of  England,  that  there  are  tracts  in  New 
Holland  capable  of  maintaining  a  tenfold  population  to  that  of 
the  British  empire.  They  cannot  transport  themselves  there  in 
an  instant.  They  cannot  raise  at  once  the  means,  either  for 
their  own  emigration  or  for  the  cultivation  of  this  unbroken  ter 
ritory — and  if  not  at  once,  then  it  must  take  a  time  ere  this 
consummation  is  gained  ;  and  it  is  simply  enough,  for  the  up 
holding  of  a  continuous  pressure,  that  during  that  time  there  is 
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a  greater  force  of  progress  in  the  world's  population  than  in  the 
world's  food.  Could  we,  by  the  lifting  up  of  a  magical  wand, 
cause  a  ripened  harvest  to  arise  and  cover  the  whole  of  earth's 
improvable  surface,  then  every  preventive  check  on  the  number 
of  mankind  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  suspended.  But  if, 
in  point  of  fact,  our  species  have  to  toil  their  way  to  this  accom 
plishment  for  many  successive  generations,  then,  by  reason  of 
the  intervening  obstacles,  a  pressure  may  be  felt,  and  without 
the  operation  of  a  preventive  check,  the  great  human  family  may 
all  along  be  in  the  misery  of  a  straitened  condition.  The  ex 
istence  of  such  a  country  as  New  Holland  may  lighten  this 
misery,  but  no  more  do  it  away  than  a  similar  tract  of  land  in 
the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets,  to  which  emigration  is  impos 
sible.  There  may  not  be  such  a  barrier  as  shall  intercept  ail 
emigration,  and  utterly  close  every  outlet  for  our  redundant 
people,  but  at  least  such  a  barrier  as  would  impede  the  full  tide 
of  emigration  requisite  for  our  complete  and  total  deliverance. 
Thousands  of  years  may  elapse  ere  all  the  facilities  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  requisite  capital  shall  so  overflow  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  that  domain  which  has  been  yet  unentered  on.  It 
is  a  gradual  process,  carried  forward  by  the  emigrations  of  each 
successive  year ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  it  may  hold  true 
that  many  shall  be  in  circumstances  of  distress,  while  few  shall 
be  in  circumstances  to  emigrate.  This  is  the  real  condition  of 
every  country  that  is  sending  forth  its  families,  from  time  to 
time,  to  colonize  distant  territories.  There  are  light  and  ad 
venturous  spirits  that  will  move  on  every  impulse  ;  but  nothing, 
save  actual  and  felt  distress,  will  exile  from  their  homes  any 
considerable  number  of  whole  families.  Those  who  do  move 
have  the  means  to  emigrate  ;  and  others  who  have  not,  remain 
in  straitness  and  suffering  where  they  are.  Even  the  aid  of 
government  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  and,  after  it  has 
clone  its  uttermost,  still  there  may  be  a  distressed,  because  a  re 
dundant  population.  These  successive  ejections  of  the  people, 
are  like  the  successive  escapes  of  steam  by  a  safety-valve,  which 
relieve  the  pressure  that  is  within,  but  still  it  remains  a  pressure 
that  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  weight  which  is  incumbent 
over  it.  Now,  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  so  strong 
an  elastic  pressure  from  within,  as  that  the  people  shall  be 
straitened  and  in  durance,  up  to  the  point  of  being  tempted  to 
emigrate.  A  country  is  in  a  state  of  violence  when  at  all  com 
parable  to  a  vessel  that  is  always  on  the  eve  of  bursting,  unless 
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relieved  by  a  constant  efflux,  or  by  successive  discharges.  To 
mitigate  this  violence  is  at  all  times  desirable;  and  it  were 
surely  a  better  and  a  blander  community  at  home,  if,  instead  of 
the  people  being  urged  on  to  the  very  margin  of  the  country's 
capabilities  to  maintain  them,  they  had  rather  ease,  and  ampli 
tude,  and  sufficiency  in  their  own  native  land,  and  were  kept  a 
good  way  within  the  point  of  emigration. 

It  says  much  for  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Mal- 
tlms,  that  they  always  become  more  evident  the  narrower  the 
field  is  on  which  they  are  exemplified ;  and  consequently,  the 
nearer  the  inspection  is  to  which  they  are  submitted.  When  he 
affirms,  in  reference  to  the  whole  species,  that  there  is  an  evil 
in  premature  marriages,  for  that  the  population  of  the  world  are 
thereby  caused  to  press  inconveniently  on  the  food  of  the  world, 
one  finds  a  refuge  from  his  conclusions,  in  the  imagination  of 
many  fertile  but  yet  uncultivated  tracts,  that  might  yield  the 
greatest  possible  scope  to  the  outlet  of  families  for  centuries  to 
come.  Or,  when  he  affirms  the  same  thing,  in  reference  to  a 
kingdom,  even  apart  from  emigration,  there  is  still  a  refuge  from 
his  conclusions,  in  the  yet  unreclaimed  wastes,  and  yet  imperfect 
agriculture,  of  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.  But  one  needs  not 
his  philosophy  to  feel  the  whole  force  of  his  principle  within  the 
limits  of  a  family,  where  the  premature  marriage  of  a  son,  who 
had  rashly,  and  previously  to  any  right  establishment  of  him 
self  in  the  world,  entered  upon  this  engagement,  would  be  de 
plored  by  all  the  members  of  it  as  a  most  calamitous  visitation  ; 
and  that,  too,  both  on  account  of  the  present  expense,  and  also 
the  eventual  expense  of  a  rising  progeny.  It  would  be  no  con 
solation,  in  these  circumstances,  to  be  told  of  the  millions  of 
acres,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  could  yet  be  turned  to  the 
sustenance  of  millions  of  human  beings.  This  will  pass  for  a  reply 
to  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Malthus,  when  the  question  relates  to 
the  population  of  the  globe,  or  to  the  population  of  our  empire : 
but  it  will  not  be  sustained  as  a  dissuasive  of  any  weight  against 
the  alarm  that  is  felt,  lest  the  improvident  marriage  of  a  son, 
who  had  no  tenement  of  his  own,  should  bring  on  the  inconveni 
ence  of  an  over-peopled  household.  The  danger  arid  the 
imprudence  are  here  distinctly  apprehended ;  and  no  objection 
that  can  be  alleged  against  his  Theory  of  Population,  when 
proposed  in  its  abstract  and  universal  form,  can  surely  over 
bear  those  lessons  of  practical  and  experimental  wisdom,  that 
have  been  familiarly  recognised  as  such  by  men  of  plain, 
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yet  substantial  understanding,  long  before  his  theory  was  ever 
heard  of.* 

In  like  manner  would  we  plead  for  an  exemption  from  the 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  this  theory,  when,  instead  of  specula 
ting  and  providing  for  the  whole  world,  we  concentrate  our  views 
on  a  single  parish,  and  recall  our  scattered  imagination  from 
other  continents  and  other  climes,  to  that  which  lies  directly  and 
familiarly  before  us,  among  the  population  of  our  own  little 
vicinity.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  poor-laws  of  England  tend 
to  isolate  each  of  its  parishes  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
so,  to  bring  it  more  clearly  and  definitely  before  us,  as  a  separate 
object  of  contemplation.  More  particularly,  do  they  throw  a 
barrier  around  each,  which,  though  not  altogether  insuperable, 
has  yet  been  of  great  efficacy  in  hemming  each  population  with 
in  its  own  boundaries,  and  closing  up  the  outlets  to  emigration. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  most  encouraging  offers  of  a  settlement 
in  distant  lands,  are  often  resisted  by  the  English  peasantry. 
They  are  aware  of  a  certain  right  by  the  law  of  pauperism,  upon 
their  own  native  soil ;  and  this  they  are  not  willing  to  forego. 
They  feel  that  they  have  a  property  at  home,  which  they  would 
relinquish  by  the  measure ;  and  that  reasoning,  therefore,  which 
blinds  the  eye  of  the  reader  against  the  truth  of  the  general  spe 
culation,  is  not  applicable  in  present  circumstances  to  the  case 
that  is  before  us.  And  the  poor-laws  not  only  check  the  egress 
of  the  redundant  population  to  our  distant  colonies ;  they  go  a 
certain  way  to  impede  and  to  lessen  the  free  interchange  of 
people  from  one  parish  to  another,  both  by  begetting  in  each  a 
jealousy  of  new  settlers,  and  augmenting  the  natural  preference 
for  home  by  the  superadded  tie,  that  there  they  have  their  proper 

*  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  chapter  on  the  checks  to  population  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
says  well  of  Otaheite,  that  "The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  is  so 
clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  that  we  cannot  escape  from  it,  It  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
usual  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner,  by  talking  of  emigration  and  further  cultivation. 
In  the  present  instance,  we  cannot  but  acknowjedge  that  the  one  is  impossible,  and  the 
other  glaringly  inadequate.  The  fullest  conviction  must  stare  us  in  the  face,  that  the  people 
on  this  group  of  islands  could  not  continue  to  double  their  numbers  every  twenty-five  years ; 
and  before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  society  on  them,  we  must  be  perfectly 
certain,  that  unless  a  perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  barren,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace 
some  very  powerful  checks  to  population  in  the  habits  of  the  people." 

It  is  the  narrowness  of  the  compass  which  causes  the  operation  of  Mr.  Malthus'  principle 
to  be  so  distinctly  seen  within  the  limits  of  a  household,  and  also  within  the  limits  of  a 
parish,  if  any  barrier  to  emigration  has  been  thrown  around  it.  Now  the  poor  laws  have 
thrown  an  artificial  barrier  of  this  sort  around  an  English  parish ;  so  that  the  miseries  of 
a  redundant  population  may  there  be  most  distinctly  exemplified,  and  without  escape  from 
them  either  in  emigration,  or  in  the  further  cultivation  of  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
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and  tbeir  rightful  inheritance  ;  the  benefit  of  which  can  be  got 
far  more  directly  and  conveniently  when  on  the  spot,  than  when 
they  remove  themselves  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  But 
even  when  so  removed,  they  still  hold  on  their  own  parish ;  and, 
like  non-resident  proprietors,  can  have  their  rent  transmitted 
to  them ;  and  may,  in  fact,  be  as  burdensome  as  if  they  still  re 
sided  within  its  limits.  It  is  thus  that  the  vestry,  whence  the 
dispensations  of  pauperism  proceed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
adhesive  nucleus,  around  which  the  people  of  each  parish  ac 
cumulate  and  settle,  and  so  present  us  with  as  distinct  an  exem 
plification  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus,  as  if  each  were  in  itself 
a  little  world ;  the  affairs  and  difficulties  of  which,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  considered  without  his  theory  being  in  our  heads  at 
all.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  blend  with  the  argument  any 
wide  or  general  speculation.  We  happen  to  regard  Mr.  Malthus' 
theory  of  population  as  quite  incontrovertible.  Yet  we  do  not 
link  with  it  our  reprobation  of  English  pauperism,  any  more  than 
we  would  link  with  it  our  reprobation  of  a  precipitate  marriage 
in  a  destitute  and  unprepared  family.  Let  his  theory  be  execrated 
as  it  may,  let  it  even  be  out-argued  by  its  adversaries,  this  will 
not  overthrow  any  of  those  maxims  of  domestic  prudence  that 
might  be  learned  at  the  mouth  of  every  ordinary  housewife  ;  and 
neither  will  it  overthrow  any  demonstration  of  those  evils  in 
pauperism,  which,  with  or  without  a  philosophical  treatise,  are 
quite  obvious  to  the  home-bred  sagacity  of  country  squires  and 
parish  overseers. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  TOOK- RATE,  WHEN  APPLIED  IN  AID  OF  DEFECTIVE  WAGES. 

LET  us  therefore  withdraw  our  regards  from  the  extended 
speculations  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  confine  them  to  the  state  and 
regimen  of  one  parish — addressing  ourselves  to  the  current  ex 
perience  of  plain  and  practical  men,  who  both  painfully  feel,  and 
clearly  understand  the  mischiefs  of  their  present  economy  ;  yet, 
whose  understandings  would  only  be  mystified  by  the  demon 
strations  of  a  political  arithmetic,  which  took  in  a  wider  scope 
than  that  of  their  own  humble  community.  In  every  such  parish 
there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  a  certain 
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number  of  labourers  would  suffice  for  the  doing  of  it.  Some  of 
them  may  be  imported  from  abroad ;  and  even,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  native  workmen  may  have  gone  beyond  their 
own  parochial  limits  in  quest  of  employment.  Still,  with  or 
without  these  movements,  there  is  a  certain  number  in  the 
parish  of  able  or  available  labourers  who,  if  barely  adequate  to 
the  labour  that  is  required,  will  be  hired  upon  a  fair  remunera 
tion  ;  but  who,  if  they  exceed,  will  be  glad  to  accept  of  an  inferior 
remuneration,  rather  than  want  employment  altogether.  It  is 
this  competition  which  brings  down  the  wages  of  labour ;  and, 
on  the  principle  that  is  already  unfolded,  a  very  small  excess  in 
the  number  of  labourers  may  give  rise  to  a  very  large  reduction 
in  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  excess  will 
naturally  discharge  itself  upon  other  places.  So  it  would,  in  a 
natural  state  of  things.  So  it  always  does  in  those  parishes  of 
Scotland  where  a  compulsory  provision  is  unknown.  But  in 
England,  where  the  practice  is  now  established,  of  ministering 
from  the  poor-rate,  not  merely  to  the  indigence  of  age,  and  sick 
ness,  and  impotency,  but  to  the  indigence  of  able-bodied,  though 
ill-paid  industry,  this  excess  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  There  is 
a  principle  of  adherence  in  the  system,  which  detains  and  fastens 
it  upon  every  parish  where  once  this  excess  has  been  formed ; 
and  we  hold  it  very  instructive,  to  look  at  the  various  expedients 
by  which  it  has  been  met,  and  at  the  uniform  failure  which  has 
attended  them. 

The  distress  of  inferior  wages,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  felt  by 
the  fathers  of  large  families  ;  and  accordingly  they  are  the  first 
who  have  been  benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  legal  charity  of 
England  beyond  those  cases,  for  which  it  has  been  alleged,  by 
the  defenders  of  the  system  as  established  by  the  Act  of  Eliza 
beth,  that  it  was  strictly  and  originally  intended.  Certain  it  is, 
that  if  there  really  was  any  such  limitation  designed  in  the  pri 
mary  construction  of  the  statute,  it  is  now  very  generally  dis 
regarded,  and  there  is  nought  more  common,  particularly  in  the 
southern  counties,  than  a  composition  of  wages  and  poor-rate, 
both  of  which  are  made  to  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  an  able- 
bodied  labourer.  There  are  two  questions  generally  asked  of 
the  applicant  for  parish  relief,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  the  data  that  fix  the  parish  allowance  :  "  What  do  you 
earn?"  and  "What  is  the  number  of  the  family  that  you  have 
to  maintain  ?"  and,  if  the  wages  be  held  inadequate  to  the  family, 
the  deficiency,  in  most  instances,  is  held  to  be  as  firm  a  ground 
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of  application,  as  the  utter  helplessness  of  impotency  or  disease. 
The  defect  in  wages  is  eked  out  by  a  weekly  allowance  from  the 
poor-rate  ;  and  he  who  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
left  as  an  independent  workman  upon  his  own  resources,  be 
comes,  under  this  system,  a  dependant  upon  legal  charity.* 

This,  then,  is  the  first  application  of  poor-rate  to  wages  which 
claims  our  regard.  Before  that  single  and  able-bodied  men  can 
have  the  benefit  of  this  poor-rate,  the  parents  of  families  must 
have  been  visited  by  its  allowances  ;  and  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  offspring.  It  is  a  premium  on  popu 
lation,  and  must  serve  to  perpetuate  the  cause  of  that  mischief 
which  it  is  designed  to  alleviate.  There  is  a  general  feeling  all 
over  England  of  something  wrong  in  this  composition  of  wages 
with  the  parish  allowance  ;  and  along  with  it  a  sort  of  anxiety, 
in  some  places,  to  vindicate  their  management  from  the  imputa 
tion  of  a  practice  that  is  felt  to  be  discreditable  ;  so  that,  when 
the  question  is  put,  whether  it  be  the  habit  of  the  place  to 

*  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  communications  upon  this  subject,  from  the  justly 
celebrated  Thomas  Clarkson.  The  following  is  his  information  of  two  methods,  according 
to  which  they  proceed  in  certain  villages  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  with  regard  to  the  allow 
ance  for  parents  of  large  families. 

"  In  some  villages  they  allow  handsome  and  proper  wages  per  week,  say  nine  shillings  to 
every  man  employed.  Now,  nine  shillings  will  do  very  well,  as  far  as  man,  wife,  and  two 
children  go ;  but  will  not  be  enough  where  the  children  are  from  three  to  six,  or  more.  All 
therefore,  which  the  large  families  may  want  beyond  the  nine  shillings,  they  pay  out  of  the 
poor's  rates.  This  is  not  unjust,  because  they  give  to  every  man  a  fair  and  equitable  wage, 
according  to  the  times ;  that  is,  as  much  as  he  can  earn.  The  family-man  wants  undoubt 
edly  more  than  the  single  man,  but  still  he  cannot  earn  more ;  and,  very  often,  not  so  much. 
All,  then,  have  fair  wages  ;  and  if  there  are  wants  beyond  what  the  weekly  wages  will  pro 
vide,  they  belong  to  the  parish  in  common.  The  tailor,  shoemaker,  &c.,  is  equally  bound 
with  the  farmer  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  parish  ;  and  what  reason  have  they  to 
complain,  when  the  fanner,  after  paying  his  men  fair  wages  for  their  work,  pays  also  his 
share  towards  their  extraordinary  wants  ? 

"  In  Playford,  again,  we  do  differently.  We  do  not  pay  all  our  men  alike.  We  pay 
nine  shillings  per  week,  a§  far  as  a  man,  wife,  and  two  children  ;  but  we  pay  all  the  family, 
or  rather  large  family-men,  by  the  piece,  so  as  to  make  them  earn  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
shillings  per  week.  We  differ  again  in  another  respect,  for  we  pay  all  the  surplus  beyond 
nine  shillings  entirely  out  of  our  own  pockets.  We  never  go  to  the  poor-rates  for  this  sur 
plus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  independence  among  our  labourers.  Where 
the  surplus  is  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates,  every  labourer  knows  it,  that  is,  he  knows  that  he 
gets  nine  shillings  from  the  farmer,  and  two  or  three  from  the  parish :  but  in  Playford,  the 
labourer,  when  he  takes  his  money  home  at  the  end  of  the  week,  has  the  pleasure  of  reflect 
ing,  that  all  the  money  is  of  his  own  earning,  unmixed  with  any  parish  gift.  This  is  so, 
except  in  a  few  cases  ;  for,  where  a  man  has  a  wife,  and  seven  or  eight  children,  it  would 
be  hard  upon  a  farmer  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings  per  week,  when  the  labourer  could  only 
earn  ten  or  twelve.  In  such  extraordinary  cases  as  these,  there  is  a  regular  allowance  for 
such  pauper,  beyond  his  wages,  out  of  the  parish  fund?,  to  do  justice  both  to  the  man  and 
to  the  master  " 
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supplement  defective  wages  out  of  the  poor-rate,  a  very  frequent 
reply  is,  that  it  is  never  done  by  them  ;  and  that  nothing  is 
ever  given  in  consideration  of  a  low  wage,  but  only  in  considera 
tion  of  a  large  family.  This  way  of  shifting  it  from  one  ground 
to  another,  though  practically  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  regimen,  yet  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  rationale 
of  its  operation.  Though  Malthus  had  never  written,  there 
could  not  be  a  more  complete  exposition  than  is  given  by  the 
answers  of  unlettered  and  unsophisticated  men,  of  the  bearing 
that  English  pauperism  has  upon  population.  We  do  not  need 
to  embarrass  this  contemplation  with  any  argument  respecting 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  theory.  Here  we  have 
parents  paid  out  of  a  legal  and  compulsory  fund,  because  of  the 
largeness  of  their  families ;  and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  and  sagacity  of  the  most  unspeculative  minds, 
whether  this  must  not  add  to  the  number  of  marriages  in  a 
parish — whether  it  does  not  slacken  all  those  prudential  re 
straints,  that  else  would  have  operated  as  a  check  upon  their 
frequency — whether  the  hesitation  and  delay  that,  in  a  natural 
state  of  things,  are  associated  with  this  step,  are  not  in  a  great 
measure  overborne  by  the  prospect  thus  held  out,  of  a  defence 
and  a  guarantee  against  the  worst  consequences  of  many  a  rash 
and  misguided  adventure.  Must  not  marriages  become  earlier, 
and  therefore  more  productive  under  such  a  system  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  not  this  remedy  for 
the  low  wages,  induced  by  an  excess  of  people,  the  likeliest  in 
strument  that  could  be  devised,  not  only  for  keeping  up  the 
excess,  but  for  causing  it  to  press  still  more  on  the  already  urged 
and  overburdened  resources  of  this  small  parochial  community  ? 
This  mode  of  curing  the  disease  is  the  most  effectual  for  uphold 
ing  it ;  and  that  in  constantly  increasing  vigour  and  virulency 
from  one  generation  to  another.  And  when  one  adverts  to  the 
principle  that  has  already  often  been  appealed  to,  that  a  very 
small  excess  of  labourers  is  enough  to  account  for  a  very  great 
deficiency  in  the  price  of  labour,  it  just  ascertains  and  aggravates 
the  conclusion  the  more,  seeing  by  how  very  slight  an  addition 
to  the  frequency  of  marriages,  the  mischief  in  question  might  be 
effectuated.* 

*  From  the  abstract  of  the  returns  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Labourers'  Wages,  and 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  10th  of  May  1825,  it  would  appear 
that  the  practice  of  making  an  allowance  to  able-bodied  labourers,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  families,  obtains  very  extensively  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties.  To  the 
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One  needs  only  to  be  versant  in  the  familiar  details  of  parish 
management  in  England,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  real 
practical  effect  that  their  pauperism  has  on  the  frequency  of 
marriages.  In  some  cases  the  allowance  is  not  given  till  the 
family  have  reached  the  extent  of  two  or  three  children.  But, 
in  other  cases,  when  the  proper  wages  have  been  still  further 
depressed,  and  the  habit  obtains  of  compounding  with  them  a 
still  larger  ingredient  of  poor-rate,  the  distinction  between  pen 
sioned  and  unpensioned  labourers  takes  place  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  progress.  Sometimes  the  formal  parish  allowance  begins 
immediately  with  the  event  of  matrimony.  Insomuch  that 
single  men,  on  being  refused  the  parochial  aid  for  eking  out 
their  miserable  wages,  have  threatened  to  marry — have  put 
their  threat  into  execution,  and  been  instantly  preferred,  in  con 
sequence,  to  a  place  in  the  vestry  roll,  among  those  who  have 
qualified  in  like  manner.  When  marriage  is  thus  made  the 
qualification  for  an  allowance  from  the  poor-rate,  one  does  not 
see  how  the  poor-rate  can  escape  the  charge  of  being  a  bounty 
upon  marriage.  And,  accordingly,  this  evil  is  so  much  felt 
and  deprecated,  that  in  certain  places  they  have  resolved  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  the  allowances  to  single  and 
married  men  ;  and  actually  pay  all  alike,  though  at  a  great 
additional  expense  in  the  meantime — and  this  to  arrest  and 
lighten,  if  possible,  that  coining  tide  of  population  wherewith 
they  fear  to  be  overwhelmed. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  by  this  compromise  between 
the  payers  of  charity  and  the  payers  of  labour,  all  the  able-bodied 
of  a  parish  are  admitted  to  employment.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  work  of  a  parish ;  but  while  this  economy  lasts,  there  can 
be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  its  workmen,  who,  of  course,  after 


question,  "Do  any  labourers  in  your  district  employed  by  the  farmers,  receive  either  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  wages  of  their  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates  ?"  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  majority  of  affirmative  answers  from  many  of  the  counties.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  answers  to  the  second  question,  "  Is  it  usual  in  your  district  for  married  labourers  hav 
ing  children  to  receive  assistance  from  the  parish  rate?"  And  to  the  third  question,  "If 
so,  does  such  allowance  begin  when  they  have  one  child  or  more  ?"  the  answers  are  ex 
ceedingly  various.  In  many  cases  they  give  to  able-bodied  labourers  without  children. 
Some  parishes  commence  the  allowance  from  the  poor-rate  with  one  child;  others  when 
the  family  has  attained  the  number  of  two,  three,  or  four  children.  There  is  frequently  a 
rule  upon  which  they  proceed  of  calculating  so  much  a  head  for  each  individual  of  the 
family,  and  if  the  earning  do  not  amount  to  the  computed  sum,  making  up  the  difference 
out  of  the  poor-rate.  Hence  this  allowance  is  familiarly  known,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
by  the  name  of  "  head-money." 
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various  expedients  and  ingenuities  have  been  practised,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  them  with  something  to  do,  at  length 
overflow  into  a  state  of  total  idleness.  One  of  these  expedients 
is  to  send  round  the  men  who  have  not  fallen  into  employment  in 
the  regular  and  customary  way,  to  send  them  round  among  the 
farmers,  with  the  lure  of  getting  their  work  on  very  cheap  terms, 
as  the  parish  will  pay  the  difference  between  their  low  wages, 
and  the  sum  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  entire 
maintenance.  It  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  to 
have  his  work  done  cheaply — but  where  is  the  advantage,  if  he 
have  no  work  for  them  to  do  ?  Every  one  department  may  be 
already  filled  and  supersaturated  with  labour.  For  the  accom 
modation  of  idle  hands,  threshing  machines  may  be  put  down, 
and  a  ruder  and  clumsier  agriculture  may  have  been  perpetuated, 
and  all  ingenious  devices  by  which  the  human  mind  could  con 
trive  to  abridge  labour,  may  have  been  proscribed,  and  just  that 
human  muscles  may  be  kept  in  as  full  requisition  as  possi 
ble.  Yet  all  is  ineffectual ;  and  many  a  weary  circuit  often 
have  these  roundsmen  to  make,  knocking  at  every  door  for 
admittance,  yet  everywhere  refused — till  at  length,  after  all 
their  attempts  are  exhausted,  they  devolve  the  whole  burden 
of  their  existence  on  the  parish,  and  gather  into  a  band  of  super 
numeraries.* 


*  The  following  impressive  statements  on  this  subject  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clarkson : 
— "  I  verily  believe  that  every  farmer  with  us  takes  as  many  as  he  can  find  money  to  pay, 
and  that  he  gives  his  men  competent  wages,  I  mean  his  regular  men,  and  not  the  super 
numeraries  ;  for  these  are  labourers  to  the  parish  at  a  very  inferior  rate.  The  regular  men 
were  seldom  better  off  of  late  years  than  they  are  now.  I  think  that  our  farmers,  if  they 
had  money,  might  employ  between  them  three  or  four  more  regular  labourers  than  they 
do ;  but  I  think  they  could  not,  even  if  they  had  money,  find  work  for  all ;  and,  if  this  be 
the  case  now,  what  will  it  be  in  fifty  years,  if  the  poor-laws  remain  unaltered,  if  the  poor 
continue  to  increase  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  if  there  be  no  vent  for  the  surplus 
population,  or  if  the  population  will  take  no  pains  to  seek  support  for  itself  ?  I  am  sure  the 
Suffolk  farmers  take  as  many  as  they  can  pay,  and  almost  as  many  as  they  could  employ, 
and  yet  leave  a  long  list  of  supernumeraries ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  county  they  do  not 
pay  their  labourers  so  liberally  as  we  do  in  ours,  not  by  eighteenpence  per  week  a  man. 

"  We  had  seven  supernumeraries  in  October  1822,  but  we  have  had  more  since  :  we  had, 
in  December  and  January  1823,  thirteen  at  one  time.  We  have,  however,  not  one  at  this 
moment  (July  1823) ;  for  the  dry,  windy  weather,  which  we  have  had  almost  incessantly  for 
the  last  seven  weeks,  has  been  the  finest  season  for  hoeing  wheat,  and  other  crops,  almost 
ever  known ;  and  hoeing  is  a  process  indispensable  in  Suffolk.  But  I  understand  that  five 
or  six  are  likely  to  become  supernumerary  in  a  few  days  ;  and  this  number  will  increase 
and  be  out  of  regular  employ  more  or  less  till  harvest ;  and  that  even  then  some  of  them 
will  not  have  work ;  but  that,  after  October  or  November,  we  shall  have  from  eight  to  thirteen 
out  of  employ  till  spring  again.  This  will  bring  a  great  burthen  on  the  parish,  and  be  a 
VOL.  X.  2  E 
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And  exceedingly  various  have  been  the  devices  for  their  em 
ployment.  Sometimes  they  have  been  congregated  into  work 
houses,  where  they  are  provided  with  any  employment  that  can 
be  got  for  them  by  the  parish  overseers.  At  other  times  they 
have  been  farmed  out  to  a  speculator,  who  has  turned  the  work 
house  into  a  factory,  and  possesses  himself  of  their  services  at  a 
rate  exceedingly  beneath  the  market-price  of  labour.  At  other 
times  they  may  be  seen  in  a  kind  of  disorderly  band,  labouring 
either  upon  parish  roads,  or  in  sand  and  gravel  pits.  The 
value  of  what  they  render  in  this  way  for  their  subsistence,  is  in 
general  very  insignificant.  The  truth  is,  that  an  increasing 
population  can  no  more  be  supplied  indefinitely  with  profitable 
work,  than  they  can  be  supplied  indefinitely  with  money  or  with 
food.  It  is  more  for  a  moral  effect,  than  for  the  worth  of  their 
labour,  that  these  various  modes  of  industry  are  laid  upon  them. 
Better  give  them  something  to  do,  than  that  they  should  be 
wholly  idle.  Though  even  this  object  is  not  always  accom 
plished,  and  in  many  of  the  agricultural  parishes,  they  may  be 
seen  lounging  out  a  kind  of  lazzaroni  life,  upon  a  weekly  pittance 
from  the  vestry,  in  the  fields  or  on  the  highways. 

There  is  one  very  sore  evil  in  this  system.  It  has  distempered 
altogether  the  relationship  between  a  master  and  his  servants. 
The  latter  feel  less  obligation  to  the  former  for  being  taken  into 
his  employment,  seeing  that  they  have  a  refuge  in  poor-rates, 
from  the  destitution  which  in  other  countries  attaches  to  a  state 
of  idleness.  They  are  not  so  careful  in  seeking  work  for  them 
selves,  as  the  law  has  rendered  them  in  some  measure  indepen 
dent  of  it.  It  becomes  more,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  house 
and  land  occupiers  in  the  parish  that  they  shall  have  employ 
ment,  than  their  own  interest ;  and  they,  exempted  in  this 
way  from  the  care  of  themselves,  and  from  all  those  sobrieties 
and  virtues  which  are  thereby  called  into  exercise,  become  reck 
less,  and  like  to  a  difficult  or  unmanageable  charge  in  the  hand 
of  guardians.  The  consequences  are  most  mischievous,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  bitterness  and  discomfort  which  have  been 
introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  service.  In  like  manner, 
as  the  anxiety  of  the  lower  orders  to  get  employment  is  lessened 

great  calamity  to  the  poor  supernumerary  :  because,  not  having  half  the  wages  of  the  re 
gular  man,  he  will  not  have  enough  to  support  himself  with  any  comfort ;  and  this  will 
probably  lead  to  idleness  and  crime." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Playford,  of  which  Mr.  Clarkson  write?,  is  a  very  small  parish, 
of  only  264  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1821. 
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under  this  system,  so  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  employment  is 
lessened  also ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  master  loses  a  most  im 
portant  hold  on  their  fidelity  and  good  conduct.  They  care 
little  though  they  should  be  dismissed  ;  and  this  has  often  the 
effect  of  making  them  idle  and  insolent.  They  know  that  even 
though  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  they  must  be  maintained  ; 
and  one  may  well  conceive  all  the  harassments  and  heart-burnings 
of  such  a  loose  and  ill-sorted  alliance,  between  a  master  that  has 
no  authority,  and  servants  that  are  under  no  dependence — the 
one  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation  or  fearfulness — the  other  in 
a  state  of  hardy  defiance,  and,  in  fact,  inverting  the  relationship 
altogether,  by  the  virtual  subjection  in  which  their  employer  is 
held  by  them. 

For  under  this  perverse  and  most  unlucky  arrangement  of 
things,  the  master  has  little  or  no  choice  of  servants,  and  no 
benefit  from  any  competition  of  theirs  for  employment.  It  has 
the  effect,  in  a  certain  manner,  of  limiting  the  market  for  labour, 
within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  each  distinct  and  isolated  parish. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  districts,  over-peopled  as 
they  are  even  to  compression,  a  master  cannot  go  for  labourers 
into  another  parish,  without  as  many  being  thrown  totally  idle 
at  home,  as  he  has  imported  from  abroad,  and  whose  total 
maintenance,  therefore,  must  be  devolved  on  that  poor-rate  to 
which  he  himself  is  a  contributor.  This  is  felt  by  himself  in 
common  with  all  the  other  payers,  so  that  often  there  is  a  sort 
of  tacit  obligation  on  the  part  of  farmers,  to  employ  none  but 
the  hinds,  or  labourers,  whose  settlement  and  right  of  relief  lie 
in  the  parish.  This  is  well  understood  by  the  other  party. 
They  know  that  their  masters  have  no  other  resource  than  to 
keep  them  in  their  service  ;  and  the  utter  carelessness  of  habit, 
which  this  must  engender  amongst  them,  may  be  easily  ima 
gined.  Nature  has  established  a  mutual  interest  between  man 
and  man  ;  and  when  left  to  herself,  she  maketh  the  checks,  and 
the  mutual  influences  that  are  dependent  thereupon,  most 
beautifully  subservient  to  the  wellbeing  of  all.  But  this  inju 
dicious  policy  of  man  has  broken  it  up,  and  has  now  brought 
the  society  of  England  into  a  state  of  most  fearful  disorganiza 
tion. 

After  all,  the  employment  which  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
mitigating  the  rate,  is  little  better  than  idleness  in  disguise.  In 
the  case  of  roundsmen,  the  whole  remuneration  is  made  up, 
partly  of  wages  from  the  master,  and  partly  of  an  allowance 
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from  the  parish  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  common,  than  when 
they  have  wrought  to  a  certain  amount,  or  for  so  many  hours  in 
the  day,  to  take  the  rest  of  the  day  very  much  to  themselves — 
and  though  still  under  the  semblance  of  doing  something  at  an 
allotted  task,  literally  to  do  nothing.  It  is  a  familiar  saying 
amongst  them,  that  "Our  master  has  now  got  all  that  time  in 
the  day  from  us  which  he  has  paid  for — what  the  parish  pays 
for  is  our  own  !"  and  this  proportion,  even  though  fairly  and 
accurately  struck,  leaves  a  sad  vacancy  in  their  hands,  which  is 
often  filled  up  with  positive  mischief.  At  all  events,  it  wholly 
corrupts  and  relaxes  them  as  labourers.  They  lose  the  tone  and 
habit  of  good  workmen.  Under  this  artificial  economy,  the  in 
terest  and  the  industry  of  the  labourer  stand  dissociated  the  one 
from  the  other  ;  and  that  wholesome  discipline  of  penalties  and 
rewards  which  nature  hath  instituted  is  put  an  end  to.  They 
become  ill-conditioned,  both  morally  and  economically  ;  and  the 
fabric  of  our  ancient  commonwealth  becomes  unsound  at  its  basis, 
as  the  olden  character  disappears,  of  a  hearty,  hard-working, 
well-paid,  and  withal  well-habited  peasantry. 

There  is  one  very  melancholy  process  connected  with  this 
system,  and  that  must  transmit  and  accumulate  this  deteriora 
tion  from  one  age  to  another.  As  the  young  generation  of 
numerous  and  premature  families  rises  up  in  a  parish,  and  the 
boys  are  veering  towards  manhood,  they  of  course  swell  and 
aggravate  still  more  the  already  overdone  competition  for  em 
ployment.  Now,  it  is  regarded  as  a  higher  place  in  labour  to  be 
admitted  among  the  regular  servants  of  a  farmer,  than  among 
the  roundsmen.  The  former  are  on  the  whole  better  paid  ;  and 
the  latter  look  to  any  vacancy  there  as  a  sort  of  preferment  to 
which  those  of  full-grown  manhood,  and  who  have  perhaps 
served  months  and  years  in  the  capacity  of  roundsmen,  have  a 
better  claim  than  mere  striplings  who  have  come  out  for  the  first 
time  in  quest  of  employment.  So  that  very  generally,  in  many 
of  the  parishes,  the  vacancies  among  the  regular  farm  servants 
are  filled  by  roundsmen,  and  the  consequent  vacancies  among 
the  roundsmen  filled  by  the  raw  and  unpractised  youths  from 
the  general  population.  In  other  words,  their  first  outset  as 
labourers,  is  with  those  who  have  got  into  the  idle  and  profligate 
habits  to  which  their  situation  peculiarly  exposes  them — a 
circumstance  most  ruinous  to  their  own  future  habit  and  char 
acter  as  workmen,  and  most  directly  fitted  to  perpetuate  and 
augment  the  tide  of  corruption,  as  it  bears  downward  from  the 
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present  generation  to  the  next.  It  is  further  a  most  grievous 
necessity  in  their  state,  that  they  should  be  forced  to  commence 
their  life  as  paupers,  that  they  should  be  familiarized,  from  a 
tender  age,  to  the  allowances  of  the  parish  vestry,  that  all 
generous  and  aspiring  independence  should  be  smothered  when 
in  embryo  within  them,  and  a  new  race  should  arise,  so  fostered 
and  prepared  as  to  outstrip  their  predecessors  in  the  rapacity  and 
the  meanness  and  all  the  sordid  or  degrading  habits  of  pau 
perism.* 

It  comes  to  the  same  result,  whether  they  are  sent  about  as 
roundsmen,  or  are  wholly  paid  and  employed  by  the  parish  as  super 
numeraries.  In  the  latter  case,  they  may  give  their  labour  either 
in  a  work-house  or  out  of  doors.  But,  both  from  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  work,  and  from  the  lax  superintendence  into  which 
the  whole  system  is  so  apt  to  degenerate,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  vast  nursery  both  of  idleness  and  vice  all  over  England.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  charge  on  the  pauperism  of  England  the  vast 
majority  of  its  crimes — detaining  by  its  promises,  within  the 
borders  of  every  parish,  a  greater  number  of  families  than  it  can 
well  and  comfortably  provide  for — luring,  as  it  were,  more  into 
existence  than  it  can  meet  with  the  right  and  requisite  supplies 
— and,  after  having  conducted  them  onward  to  manhood,  leaving, 
them  in  a  state  of  unsated  appetency,  and  withal  in  leisure  for 
the  exercise  of  their  ingenuities,  by  which  to  devise  its  gratifica 
tion.  We  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  the  commonwealth  more 
fermentative  of  crime,  from  the  thousand  unnoticed  and  un- 
noticeable  pilferments  that,  we  fear,  are  in  daily  and  very  ex 
tended  operation  among  the  labouring  classes,  to  the  higher 
feats  of  villany,  the  midnight  enterprise,  the  rapine,  sealed,  if 
necessary,  with  blood,  the  house  assault,  highway  depredation,  f 

*  In  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  above  referred  to,  the  fourth  question  is,  "Is  it  usual 
for  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  to  send  to  the  farmers  labourers  who  cannot  find  work — to  be 
paid  partly  by  the  employer,  and  partly  out  of  the  poor-rates  ?"  And,  from  the  affirmative 
answers  which  are  returned  by  the  parishes  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties,  it  would 
appear  that  this  practice  is  a  very  general  one. 

t  It  is  obviously  a  thing  of  some  delicacy  to  publish  the  representations  which  may  be 
given  of  the  state  of  morality  in  a  neighbourhood — and  more  especially  when  furnished  by 
one  who  is  residing  within  its  limits.  But  we  fear  that  the  following  account,  given  by  Mr. 
Clarkson,  of  the  decay  of  all  right  independence  among  the  lower  classes,  will  serve  for  a 
great  many  of  the  neighbourhoods  in  England. 

"  The  spirit  of  independence  is  not  entirely  but  nearly  gone.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in  nine  out  of  ten  among  the  poor.  Here  and  there  an  old-fashioned  labourer  re 
mains,  who  would  surfer  much,  rather  than  ask  for  relief.  I  have  two  of  this  description 
out  of  fourteen  labourers  ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  other  three  of  the  same  sort  in  the  three 
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Simply,  if  labour  were  better  paid,  it  would  not  be  so.  Were 
there  room  and  occupancy  for  all  the  demand  after  employment, 
and  did  that  employment  meet  with  a  comfortable  subsistence 
in  return  for  it,  we  should  forthwith  see  a  more  orderly,  and 
tranquil,  and  safe  population.  It  bears  the  expression  of  a  kind 
ness  to  the  people,  that,  when  all  the  regular  departments  of 
service  are  filled,  and  there  is  still  left  an  overplus  of  hands, 
there  should  lie  a  legal  obligation  on  each  parish  to  harbour, 

other  farms  of  the  parish.  Among  the  persons  born  of  late  years,  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
thirty,  all  hang  upon  the  parish  for  support.  No  one  of  these  blushes  to  ask  for  relief,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  demand  it  unblushingly  as  a  right.  Poor-rates,  as  you  know,  were 
first  established  for  the  aged,  sick,  lame,  blind,  and  impotent.  No  fault  could  reasonably 
be  found  with  this  part  of  the  law ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  same  reign,  the  parishes  were 
made  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  however  robust,  active,  and  healthy.  Here  the  great 
evil  began  ;  for  poor  people,  after  this,  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  other  places 
to  look  for  work.  Why  should  they  travel  about  for  a  precarious  subsistence  when  there  was 
an  obligation  to  maintain  them  at  home  ?  Since  this  time  the  poor  have  been  making 
slowly  and  by  degrees  new  demands  and  encroachments ;  and  the  Magistrates  having  been 
generally  men  of  humanity,  and  not  having  foreseen  the  consequences  which  have  taken 
place,  have  generously  yielded  to  them,  till  their  concessions  from  time  to  time  have  grown 
into  customs,  and  been  falsely  interpreted  into  laws.  When  a  poor  woman,  for  example, 
has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  the  husband  generally  goes  to  the  Overseer  and  applies  for  re 
lief  for  his  wife.  Some  overseers,  timid  or  compassionate,  acquiesce ;  others  refuse.  But 
it  has  now  passed  into  a  custom,  that  every  lying-in  woman  should  be  relieved  with  her 
third  or  fourth  child.  Let  us  see  what  happens  next.  A  young  family  rises  up.  The  father 
of  this  family  sometimes  hears  of  a  place  for  his  son  or  his  daughter,  with  some  farmer  of  a 
neighbouring  or  other  parish.  He  then  applies  to  the  overseer  to  fit  out  his  child  with 
clothes.  Such  applications  have  passed  also  into  a  custom  ;  and  it  has  become  a  custom  to 
accede  to  them  on  the  principle  that  they  who  look  out  for  service  for  their  children,  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  that,  if  the  child  keeps  his  service  for  one  year,  he  belongs  to  another 
parish.  I  have  been  frequently  at  Vestry  Meetings  when  such  applications  have  been  made 
for  clothing.  I  have  told  the  father, — '  The  children  are  yours,  and  it  is  your  dnty  to  pro 
vide  for  them,  or  you  ought  not  to  have  married.'  The  answer  has  always  been, — '  The 
children  belong  to  you  (the  parish) ;  I  cannot  get  for  them  what  they  want ;  you  therefore 
must.'  No  one  can  beat  it  into  their  heads  that  the  children  belong  to  them,  not  to  the 
parish.  I  have  been  quite  disgusted  with  their  conversation  at  such  meetings.  I  have 
often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  they  have  no  natural  affection  for  their  children,  and  I 
have  told  them  so.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  bring  up  their  children,  at  their  own  expense,  beyond  a  certain  age.  They 
will  tell  you  at  once, '  I  have  brought  up  the  boy  so  far  ;  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  (What 
an  expression  this  !)  He  belongs  to  you.'  If  the  boy  arrives  at  this  age,  and  his  father  can 
not  find  a  service  for  him,  the  father  makes  no  hesitation  to  demand  either  a  weekly  allow 
ance  for  him,  or  that  work  may  be  found  for  him,  or  that  he  may  be  apprenticed  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.  Thus  the  parish  is  to  do  everything,  and  the  father  nothing.  Thus 
generation  follows  generation,  and  the  notion  is  everywhere  diffused,  that  the  poor  man  is 
under  no  necessity  to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts.  In  fact,  almost  all  our  labourers  hang  upon 
the  parish  for  everything.  This  hanging  upon  the  parish  is  discernible  in  various  ways  that 
may  be  mentioned.  If  a  man,  for  example,  is  turned  away  by  his  master  for  idleness,  negli 
gence,  abusive  language,  supposed  theft,  &c.,  &c.,  he  goes  directly  to  the  Overseer,  and, 
though  in  some  degree  a  culprit,  he  has  the  assurance  to  ask  for  money  or  work.  The  Over- 
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either  as  roundsmen  or  as  supernumeraries,  the  men  who  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  better  occupation.  It  is  not 
known  how  woful  the  amount  of  depression  is,  which  a  very  few 
of  these  might  bring  upon  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  principle  that  we  have  already  at 
tempted  to  expound,  a  small  fractional  excess  of  workmen  thus 
detained,  and  under  the  guise  of  humanity  too,  are  enough  to 
bring  a  sad  discomfort  and  deficiency  on  the  circumstances  of 

seer  then  sends  him  round  (this  is  the  usual  practice),  to  all  the  other  farmers  in  the  parish 
(except  the  man  who  discharged  him)  to  see  if  any  of  these  will  employ  him.  Perhaps  he  is 
two  days  in  making  the  inquiry.  At  length  he  returns.  His  report  is,  that  no  one  has  a 
vacancy  for  him.  He  demands,  therefore,  again  either  work  or  money  ;  and,  what  will  ap 
pear  to  you  to  be  most  extraordinary,  he  demands,  without  blushing,  to  be  paid  for  the  two 
days  be  lost  in  looking  out  for  new  work,  though  he  lost  his  former  seat  of  work  by  his  own 
misconduct.  The  Overseer  resists  this  new  demand.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pauper 
generally  pours  forth  against  him  a  torrent  of  abuse.  The  Overseer,  however,  remains  firm 
in  this  point,  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  to  him  thus  : — '  If  you  cannot,  as  you  say,  get 
work  in  your  own  parish,  you  must  go  to  the  next  town  or  village  to  seek  it.'  What,  think 
you,  is  the  man's  reply  ?  He  talks  about  his  rights.  He  refuses  to  go.  '  No,'  says  he  to  the 
Overseer,  '  it  is  your  business  to  find  me  with  work.  I  will  not  budge  a  step  out  of  the 
parish.  You  must  go  yourself  and  seek  it.'  This,  I  assure  you,  insolent  as  it  is,  is  the  general 
answer.  The  Overseer,  after  this,  is  obliged  to  give  him  either  a  weekly  allowance,  or  to 
make  him  a  supernumerary ;  that  is,  to  set  him  upon  some  parish  job.  Here  a  new  scene 
takes  place  between  the  two.  The  pauper  is  usually  dissatisfied  with  his  allowance,  and 
therefore  abuses  the  overseer.  He  threatens  to  bring  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  proceeds 
to  imprecations.  This  is  not  always,  but  almost  always  the  case.  Some  overseers  have 
been  so  timid  as  to  have  made  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  pauper.  Others  have 
taken  him  before  a  magistrate,  but  this  seldom  happens  ;  and  he  has  been  confined  a  few 
days  in  prison  for  his  abuse.  Other  overseers  being  strong  men,  and  also  men  of  great 
courage,  have  turned  him  by  main  force,  or  kicked  him  out  of  their  premises.  These 
violent  scenes  have  occurred  every  now  and  then  during  the  six  years  I  have  been  in  Play- 
ford.  The  supernumeraries  are  still  insolent  to  the  Overseer  as  he  happens  to  come  in  con 
tact  with  them,  either  when  he  superintends  their  work,  or  pays  them  at  the  end  of  the 
week ;  but  they  are  not  in  general  so  grossly  or  vehemently  abusive  as  they  used  to  be  four 
or  five  years  ago,  because  the  magistrates,  having  begun  to  see  the  evil  of  the  poor-laws,  have 
of  late  leaned  more  to  the  side  of  the  farmers  than  of  the  paupers,  but  particularly  in  con 
firming  lower  allowances  to  the  latter.  In  fact,  ^he  poor-laws  have  taught  the  paupers  to 
discard  all  dependence  upon  themselves,  and  to  look  to  the  parish  for  everything  they  want. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  been  making  a  new  effort  at  encroachment. 
Several  of  them  have  applied  to  the  Overseer  to  pay  their  rents  for  them,  that  is,  the  rents 
of  their  cottages  ;  and  such  applications  have  increased.  What  v  ill  they  want  next  ?  The 
more  you  give  them,  the  more  helpless  you  make  them,  or  the  more  you  lessen  their  de 
pendence  on  their  own  exertions  for  their  support.  Let  me  now  mention,  that,  besides  all 
these  demands,  it  is  usual,  when  a  man  or  woman  dies,  to  apply  for  coffins  for  them ;  and 
it  has  passed  into  a  custom  for  the  parishes  to  allow  these.  The  labourer  never  thinks  of  ' 
making  any  savings  or  provisions  for  burying  the  dead — at  least  for  any  coffin  to  hold  the 
body. — Thus  a  pauper  in  England,  though  he  has  the  finest  chance  in  the  world  of  providing 
for  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  free  scope  which  the  constitution  of  his  Government  gives 
him,  can  neither,  as  we  have  seen,  come  into  the  world,  nor  live  in  it,  nor  go  out  of  it,  with 
out  burdening  his  parish." 
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the  whole  body.  In  the  higgling  for  wages  between  the  farmer 
and  his  servants,  what  a  mighty  advantage  is  given  to  the  for 
mer,  by  the  simple  circumstance  of  there  being  a  few  outcasts 
from  regular  work,  that  would  be  glad  of  the  very  place  which 
any  of  his  present  workmen  may  be  threatening  to  leave,  or  re 
fusing  to  accept  of  on  his  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  had  there 
been  no  supernumeraries  and  no  roundsmen,  or  still  more,  a  very 
few  less  in  the  parish  than  its  farmers  and  capitalists  have  use 
for,  what  a  mighty  turning  of  the  scale  would  this  produce  in 
favour  of  the  other  party  !  A  very  small  difference,  indeed,  in 
the  number  of  the  people,  would  suffice  to  create  this  most  im 
portant  difference  of  relationship  between  them  and  their  masters 
— whether  they  should  seek  for  masters,  or  masters  should  seek 
for  them.  There  is  a  tremulous  balance  here,  that  will  be  de 
cided  by  a  very  slight  difference  either  in  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  ways ;  and  surely  there  is  no  enlightened  or  liberal  friend 
of  his  species,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  it  decided  in  favour 
of  the  population.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  may  see  at 
once  the  cruelty  of  a  poor-rate  ;  how,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  encouragement  which  it  gives  to  precipitate  marriage,  it 
multiplies  the  people  beyond  the  rate  at  which  they  would  other 
wise  have  multiplied — how,  in  the  second  instance,  by  holding 
out  to  all  of  them  a  right  and  a  property  in  their  native  parish, 
it  detains  the  people,  and  closes  up,  as  it  were,  those  outlets  of 
emigration  by  which  relief  might  have  been  obtained  from  the 
competition  of  a  most  hurtful  excess — how,  in  the  third  instance, 
it  provides  for  this  surplus  of  labourers,  but  on  terms  which  lie 
at  the  arbitration  of  the  upper  classes  in  society — how,  in  the 
fourth  instance,  it  gives  to  the  masters  a  mighty  advantage  over 
their  regular  labourers,  and  enables  them  to  bring  the  general 
wages  of  husbandry  indefinitely  near  to  the  parish  allowance  for 
roundsmen  and  supernumeraries.* — Thus,  in  fact,  under  the 

*  Mr.  Clarkson  has  stated  some  additional  samples  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  an 
over-peopled  parish  is  exposed. 

"  We  used  to  employ  our  supernumeraries  in  raising  gravel  for  the  roads,  and  in  repair 
ing  the  roads  also.  Since  that  time  we  erected  a  machine  for  dressing  flax,  and  we  bought, 
and  we  even  grew  flax  ;  and  we  dressed  it,  and  sold  it  when  dressed.  But  the  price  for  the 
article  was  so  low  during  our  trial  of  it,  that  the  concern  was  in  all  respects  a  losing  one. 
We  were  obliged  therefore  to  give  it  up.  Since  that  time  we  have  raised  gravel  again ;  but 
as  nearly  all  the  gravel  in  our  parish  has  been  dug  up  and  sifted,  we  fear  that  we  shall  have 
no  other  resource  left  us,  in  a  short  time,  than  to  allow  our  supernumeraries  what  we  call 
•  walking  passes ;'  that  is,  to  pay  each  of  them  a  Fmall  weekly  pittance,  according  as  he  is 
a  boy  or  a  man,  or  as  he  has  a  large  or  a  small  family — say,  from  half-a-crown  to  six  shil- 
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guise  of  kindness  to  the  stragglers  of  the  community,  operating 
a  most  injurious  reduction  on  the  state  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
tody—grinding  down  the  lower  orders  to  the  very  point  of 
starvation,  and  with  a  malignity  not  the  less  provoking,  that  it 
works  by  a  system,  on  the  face  of  which  there  are  constantly 
playing  the  smiles  of  mercy,  and  in  the  support  of  which,  the 
sweetest  poesy  hath  been  heard  to  pour  forth  her  dulcet  strains 
into  the  ear  of  weeping  sentimentalism. 

We  do  not  need  anything  half  so  ponderous  as  a  theory  of 
population  for  the  whole  species,  to  be  assured,  that  at  this 
moment  there  are  more  people  than  can  be  maintained  with 
comfort  in  our  agricultural  parishes.  The  thing  is  plainly 
felt  all  over  England ;  and  this  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be 
overborne  by  any  argument,  either  for  or  against  a  theory.  The 
doubt  which  attaches  to  a  speculation,  ought  not  to  overshadow 
a  distinct  experience  that  forces  itself  rather  on  the  observation 
of  our  senses  than  the  conviction  of  our  understanding.  And 
along  with  the  palpable  exhibition  of  an  overpeopled  parish,  there 
is  the  equally  palpable  habit  both  of  most  abandoned  licentious 
ness,  and  most  improvident  marriages.  The  number  of  illegiti 
mate  children  alone,  superinduces  such  an  excess  upon  the  other 
population,  as  is  quite  adequate  to  a  ar  great  and  general  reduc 
tion  in  the  price  of  labour.  And  surely  there  is  nought,  either 
in  the  reasoning  for,  or  in  the  ridicule  against,  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  that  can  atfect  a  matter  of  such  plain  and  popular 
understanding,  as  the  undoubted  connexion  which  there  is  be 
tween  too  early  marriages  and  too  large  families ;  a  thing  that 
is  true  of  a  single  household,  and  true  of  such  a  number  of  house 
holds  as  makes  out  a  parish — beyond  which  any  argument  of 
ours  does  not  require  us  to  extend  our  contemplation.  There 
may  be  ways  of  evading  to  be  a  Malthusian  in  reference  to  the 
world,  but  not  in  reference  to  a  parish,  where  the  people  adhere, 
by  the  law  of  settlement,  with  a  force  and  a  tenacity  as  great 
as  if  drawn  together  and  detained  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 

in?s  «ach  per  week,  and  let  him  walk  or  go  where  he  will,  and  earn  what  he  can  besides, 
and  take  his  earnings  to  himself. 

"  The  poor-laws  most  undoubtedly  prevent  the  benefit  of  a  competition  for  labourers.  I 
could  get  more  skilful,  and  better  men,  and  better  labourers,  than  I  have  at  present,  but  I 
cannot  take  them  :  because,  if  I  were  to  take  them,  I  must  pay  them,  and  I  should  be 
obliged,  besides,  to  help  to  maintain  those  whom  I  discarded,  while  they  were  doing  nothing 
for  me.  We  must  maintain  those  who  belong  to  us,  whether  we  want  them  or  not — whether 
they  are  good  or  bad,  industrious  or  idle,  sober  or  drunken.  We  have  therefore  no  compe 
tition,  except  at  too  great  an  expense,  beyond  our  own  parish." 
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poor-rate,  in  fact,  has  isolated,  in  a  great  measure,  each  of  the 
parishes  in  England,  and  turned  it  into  a  little  world 'of  its  own, 
where  we  might  see  in  model  such  an  exemplification  of  the  truth, 
as  recommends  itself  even  to  the  unlettered  eye.  And  the  question 
before  us  is  not  a  right  economy  for  the  globe.  It  is  not  even  at 
present  a  right  economy  for  the  whole  empire  ;  for  this  will  at 
length  be  arrived  at  by  committing  to  each  parish  the  manage 
ment  of  its  own  affairs,  and  that  management  is  all  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  attend  to. 

It  were  a  very  crude  legislation  for  giving  effect  to  the  specu 
lation  of  Mr.  Mai  thus,  to  define  the  earliest  age  at  which  people 
should  marry.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  postponing  the  aver 
age  period  of  marriage,  there  behoved  to  be  a  relief  from  the 
increase  of  population  ;  and  it  is  not  known  by  how  few  months 
or  by  how  very  few  years  of  a  later  average,  the  whole  amount 
of  necessary  relief  would  be  gained.  But,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  average,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  each  individual 
case  should  be  rigidly  fixed  down  to  it.  There  might  be  a  sure 
average,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  freedom  and  variety 
of  individual  cases. 

To  enact  any  age  for  marriages,  would  be  just  attempting  to 
neutralize  one  blunder  in  legislation  by  another.  It  were  striv 
ing  to  bring  about  a  right  result  by  a  compensation  of  errors; 
when  it  were  surely  better  if  both  were  expunged,  and  there  re 
mained  no  error  to  be  compensated.  The  law  of  pauperism  has 
given  undue  encouragement  to  matrimony  :  and  it  has  been  pro 
posed,  by  a  law  of  matrimony,  to  repress  the  encouragement.  It 
is  the  excess  of  legislation  which  has  done  the  mischief;  and  the 
best  method  of  doing  it  away,  is  simply  to  lop  off  the  excess,  and 
not  to  counteract  one  foolish  law  by  another.  The  tree  that 
would  have  grown  in  an  upright  direction  might  rise  obliquely, 
because  of  an  artificial  pressure  on  one  side  of  it,  though  it  is 
possible  to  correct  this  by  an  equal  pressure  on  the  other  side : 
still  it  would  have  been  preferable  that  it  had  grown  free  and 
unencumbered,  without  any  pressure  on  either  side,  and  that 
nature  had  been  simply  left  to  its  own  way.  It  is  just  so  in  the 
matter  before  us.  We  have  only  to  commit  back  again  to  the 
wisdom  of  nature,  that  which  ought  never  to  have  been  meddled 
with  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  She  balances  the  matter  aright 
between  the  proneness  to  marriage,  and  the  prudence  that  delays 
it ;  and  the  desirable  result  is  brought  about,  not  by  the  enact 
ment  of  a  new  law.  but  by  the  cancelment  of  an  old  one.  The 
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abolition  of  the  law  of  pauperism  would  translate  the  people 
into  other  circumstances,  and  in  these  circumstances  they  should 
be  left  to  act  freely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  pau 
perism  would  bring  on  a  somewhat  later  average  of  matrimony 
among  the  people.  Should  this  abolition  ever  take  place,  and 
the  consequent  period  of  marriage  become  the  subject  of  political 
arithmetic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  tables  will  exhibit  a 
more  advanced  age,  on  the  whole,  at  which  females  marry  under 
the  new  system,  than  under  the  present  one.  This  might  safely 
be  predicated  on  the  general  experience  of  human  nature,  al 
though  it  is  further  satisfactory,  to  have  had  the  connexion  so 
distinctly  exhibited  in  the  parishes  of  England,  between  the 
encouragements  of  pauperism,  and  the  utter  rashness  and  im 
providence  of  marriages,  among  the  peasantry.  Should  these 
encouragements  be  done  away,  there  would  be  rash  and  impru 
dent  marriages  as  before,  but  not  so  many.  There  would,  even 
without  the  law  of  pauperism,  be  a  premature  entry  upon  this 
alliance,  but  not  so  premature  upon  the  whole.  The  evident 
tendency  of  a  legal  provision,  is  both  to  speed  and  to  multiply 
marriages ;  and  were  this  provision  done  away,  they  would  be 
neither  so  early  nor  so  frequent  as  they  are  now.  Many  still 
would  be  the  outbreakings  of  irregularity  and  folly ;  but,  if  at 
all  diminished,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  certain  shift  for  the 
better  in  the  average  of  matrimony ;  and  it  were  in  the  face  of 
all  arithmetic,  it  were  losing  sight  of  the  principles  and  the 
property  of  numbers  altogether,  to  deny  that  this  must  tell  on 
the  births  of  a  parish  and  its  population.  We  do  not  say,  that 
profligacy  would  be  exterminated  with  the  law  of  pauperism, 
but  it  would  be  checked  ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that,  were 
the  supplies  of  pauperism  withdrawn  from  all  future  illegitimates, 
there  would  be  an  instantaneous  diminution  of  their  number.  In 
all  these  ways,  the  market  for  labour  would  be  less  crowded  than 
it  is  now  ;  and  labourers  would  stand  on  a  higher  vantage- 
ground  in  the  negotiation  between  them  and  their  employers. 
There  would  be  some  fewer  workmen  than  before,  and  this  is 
enough  to  cause  much  higher  wages.  This  is  a  most  important 
compensation  that  awaits  the  lower  classes  of  England,  after  that 
the  dispensations  of  pauperism  have  been  withdrawn  from  them. 

In  one  part  of  his  work,  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Dr.  Adam  Smith  speaks  lightly  of  political 
arithmetic.  But  he  can  only  mean  to  reflect  on  the  inaccuracy 
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wherewith  its  data  are  often  guessed  at,  and  presumed  upon,  and 
not  on  the  substantial  importance  of  the  data  themselves.  The 
average  date  of  marriage,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
may  not  have  been  precisely  ascertained,  in  any  one  instance. 
But  still  there  is  such  a  date,  certain,  though  not  ascertained ; 
and,  furthermore,  having  a  certain  influence  upon  the  population 
in  regard  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  number.  What 
ever  postpones  the  date,  must  retard  the  increase ;  and,  let  the 
obscurity  be  what  it  may,  which  rests  upon  the  numerical  state 
ments  that  have  been  exhibited  upon  this  subject,  the  connexion 
is  indisputable  between  the  prudence  that  would  delay  marriage 
and  the  relief  that  would  thereby  be  given  to  an  overpeopled 
land.  This  were  true  in  the  particular  of  each  household,  and 
just  as  true  in  the  general  of  that  aggregate  of  households  which 
make  up  a  population.  And  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
those  elements  which  are  known  to  have  force  and  substantive 
being  in  our  land,  though  numerically  they  are  unknown  to 
us.  We  cannot  specify  the  accurate  proportion  which  obtains 
between  the  money  expended  by  the  lower  orders  on  dissipation, 
and  that  expended  in  pauperism.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
former  bears  a  very  great  proportion  to  the  latter,  and,  perhaps, 
overpasses  it.  So  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  detail,  it  is  a 
most  legitimate  conclusion,  that  though  pauperism  were  abolished, 
there  might  still  remain  throughout  the  mass  a  capability  for  the 
subsistence  of  all  their  families ;  and  that,  if  an  adequate  impulse 
were  given  first  to  the  sobrieties,  and  then  to  the  sympathies  of 
our  population,  there  might  still  exist  such  a  sufficiency  among 
all,  as  would,  of  itself,  prove  an  effectual  guarantee  against  the 
starvation  of  any.  It  is  obviously  the  direct  tendency  of  such 
an  abolition,  to  stimulate  both  their  sobrieties  and  their  sym 
pathies  ;  and  it  is  further  a  comfort  to  know,  from  the  general 
fact  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  working  classes  on  intemper 
ance  alone,  that,  after  all,  and  apart  from  public  charity,  the 
materiel  of  an  entire  subsistence  passes  into  their  hands,  and 
that  nought  but  the  morale  is  wanting,  which,  by  the  kindness 
and  the  economy  that  pauperism  now  supersedes,  might  impress  a 
right  distribution  upon  it. 

But  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  incredulity  wherewith  all  argu 
ment  and  affirmation  are  met,  when  proposed  in  terms  so  very 
general ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  us  the  more  solicitous  for 
a  tentative  process  in  so  many  individual  parishes.  We  have 
elsewhere  sufficiently  explained  by  what  steps  such  a  process 
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might  be  obtained  for  the  remedy  of  pauperism  at  large ;  and  it 
would  be  found  equally  appplicable  to  that  more  special  abuse  of 
it,  which  we  have  now  attempted  to  expose.  A  few  trial 
parishes,  rightly  conducted,  would  soon  set  the  discussion  at 
rest.  Everything  would  be  gained  by  the  success  of  the  experi 
ment;  and  no  widely  spread  mischief  could  ensue  from  the 
failure  of  it.  All  who  were  actually  roundsmen  and  supernumer 
aries  in  a  parish  at  the  commencement  of  the  retracing  process, 
might,  like  all  who  were  then  actually  paupers,  continue  to  be 
treated  as  old  cases — so  that  the  only  innovation  would  be  in 
the  treatment  of  the  new  applicants.  And  it  should  never  be 
out  of  view,  that  these  applicants  must  come  on  very  gradually  ; 
and  that  there  are  many  small  manageable  parishes,  where  the 
whole  inconvenience  would  not  amount  to  more  perhaps  than 
three  or  four,  each  having  to  wait  a  few  months  ere  some  regular 
vacancy  in  labour  should  occur  for  their  accommodation.  And 
meanwhile,  it  were  well  that  they  had  no  right  to  any  other  ac 
commodation — that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  own  business  to  look 
out  for  work  to  themselves — that  they  should  be  kept  on  the  alert, 
and  on  the  inquiry  for  any  openings  which  might  occur — and,  in 
a  word,  that  the  whole  matter  regarding  the  employment  of  the 
rising  youth  in  a  parish,  should  simply  be  devolved  on  their  re 
spective  families.  This  would  instantly  bring  into  play  all  the 
busy  interests  and  activities  of  self;  and  under  their  wholesome 
operation  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  families  would  weather  all 
the  apprehended  evils  of  this  transition,  and  be  at  length  landed 
in  a  state  of  greater  comfort  and  sufficiency  than  before.  Were 
each  man  left  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  there 
is  a  moral  necessity  for  it,  that  the  imprudence  would  at  least  be 
abridged ;  and  if  only  some  few  marriages  were  suspended,  and 
some  few  criminalities  refrained  from,  it  is  arithmetically  sure, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  market  for  labour  would  be  less 
loaded  with  this  commodity,  and  the  market  price  of  labour 
would  yield  a  greater  sufficiency  to  the  families  of  workmen 
than  before.  And  this  is  a  benefit  that  would  be  extended  more 
and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  our 
peasantry,  who  might  thus  become  the  agents  of  their  own 
amelioration  ;  and,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  intelli 
gence  and  worth,  be  raised  to  a  place  of  greater  security  and 
comfort  than  they  now  occupy. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  transition  to  a  natural 
state  could  be  smoothed  and  facilitated  in  country  parishes. 
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Instances  might  be  named  of  a  single  gentleman  taking  up  all 
the  supernumeraries  of  a  parish,  and  giving  them  employment 
for  months  ;  and  if  ever  such  an  effort  can  be  looked  for,  it  is  at 
the  outset  of  a  retracing  process,  in  the  success  of  which  so  many 
of  the  landlords  and  other  parishioners  must  feel  an  interest. 
Nay,  if  they  so  willed  it,  it  is  quite  possible,  at  such  a  crisis  as 
this,  to  abolish  at  once  the  whole  system  of  composition  between 
wages  and  poor-rate,  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  labourers,  by 
simply  translating  their  whole  existing  allowance  into  wages, 
and  relieving  the  farmer  by  a  diminution  of  his  levy  to  as  great 
an  amount,  as  is  the  addition  which  he  has  made  under  this 
arrangement  to  the  pay  of  his  servants.  In  this  way,  every 
vestige  even  of  the  old  pauperism  might  be  swept  away  instanter 
from  the  class  of  able-bodied  labourers — a  thing  of  incalculable 
advantage  in  warding  off  that  corrupt  influence  by  which  the 
people  of  many  parishes  in  England  have  become  almost  en 
masse  reconciled  and  assimilated  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  And 
if  the  existing  supernumeraries  could,  in  many  instances,  be  so 
easily  absorbed  and  provided  for ;  one  cannot  doubt  that  new 
cases,  coming  on  as  they  would  very  gradually,  might  for  a  time 
be  as  easily  disposed  of.  Meanwhile  the  right  is  abolished. 
Employment  might  be  asked,  but  it  could  no  longer  be  de 
manded.  It  would  not  now  be  in  such  certain  and  unfailing  re 
serve  for  the  superfluous  members  of  a  family,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  their  own  shifts  and  their  own  expedients.  In 
such  circumstances  as  these,  the  precipitate  marriage  of  one  of 
their  boys,  and  still  more  the  seduction  of  a  daughter,  would  be 
far  more  felt  than  it  is  now  as  a  family  visitation  ;  and  thus  a 
higher  tone  of  virtue  would  spring  up  among  them,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  necessity  which  compels  it.  It  is  not  yet  known 
how  very  soon  the  state  of  the  population  would  accommodate 
itself  to  this  new  state  of  things,  or  how  soon  labourers  would 
attain  to  independent  and  well-earned  comfort,  and  that  simply 
because  there  would  be  fewer  labourers. 

Emigration  to  our  colonies  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  support 
from  government,  if  connected  with  a  process  for  the  abolition 
of  pauperism.  But  should  the  system  of  pauperism  continue,  it 
will  operate  no  sensible  relief  to  England.  It  has  been  likened 
to  a  safety-valve — but  it  is  a  valve,  the  very  lifting  and  opening 
of  which  implies  the  elasticity  within  of  a  state  of  compression 
and  violence  ;  and  up  to  this  state  it  will  remain,  notwithstand 
ing  the  successive  escapes  of  a  redundant  population.  The 
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creative  process  will  always  maintain  a  balance  with  the  reliev 
ing  process  ;  and  a  people  must  be  in  distress,  when  the  difficul 
ties  of  home  are  so  nearly  in  equilibrium  with  its  charms,  as  to 
place  them  on  the  eve  of  desire  arid  deliberation  to  renounce  it 
for  ever.  And  besides,  the  poor-laws  act  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  offers  and  the  encouragements  of  emigration  ;  though,  if 
connected  with  any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  them,  we  cannot 
conceive  a  better  way  both  of  smoothing  the  transition,  and  of 
keeping  the  country  in  a  clear  and  healthful  state  after  the  tran 
sition  has  been  effected.  It  would  at  all  events  afford  a  ready 
answer  to  the  complaints  and  difficulties  of  able-bodied  men, 
who  alleged  a  want  of  employment ;  if  a  parish  were  enabled 
by  the  facilities  that  government  held  out  to  aid,  upon  easy 
terms,  the  emigration  of  them.  It  were  a  test  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  their  complaints ;  and  we  believe  that, 
when  the  proposal  of  emigration  was  made,  it  would  be  declined 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances.  The  parish  would 
at  least  stand  acquitted  ;  and  it  would  afterwards  be  seen,  that 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  labourers  of  a  parish  stood  in  need, 
after  all,  of  the  resource  of  emigration.  On  this  account,  it 
would  not  be  very  expensive  to  government,  though  it  held  out 
very  great  advantages  to  emigration ;  and  it  would  shield  every 
parish  from  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  were  it  enabled  to  suggest 
this  expedient  to  its  unemployed  labourers. 

But  it  is  to  the  reaction  at  home  that  we  look  for  our  best 
securities  against  any  shock  or  disaster  that  might  be  appre 
hended  to  our  families  from  the  overthrow  of  pauperism.  When 
charity  is  altogether  detached  from  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
this  of  itself  will  keep  off  a  very  wide  and  wasting  contamina 
tion  from  the  spirit  of  our  peasantry,  and  they  will  again  re 
cover  the  honest  pride  of  independence.  Still  more  would  this 
feeling  grow  in  strength  and  sensibility,  were  they  trained  to 
the  habit  of  small  but  constant  accumulation.  It  is  at  this 
crisis  that  a  parish  savings'  bank  might  achieve  a  wondrous 
transformation  on  the  state  of  the  people,  by  begetting  a  sense 
of  property  among  labourers.  A  very  few  philanthropists  could 
set  it  on  foot.  By  a  very  few  easy  devices  at  the  outset  of  the 
retracing  process,  there  could,  in  many  places,  be  afforded  as 
much  employment  and  as  liberal  wages  to  all,  as  might  enable 
them  to  deposit.  Once  that  the  turning-point  has  been  made 
from  being  a  pauper  to  being  a  possessor,  a  new  ambition  is  felt, 
and  a  new  object  comes  to  be  intensely  prosecuted.  This  is  a 
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better  expedient  for  postponing  the  date  of  marriage  than  any 
act  of  parliament.  The  days  were  in  Scotland,  when  it  was 
customary,  during  the  virtuous  attachment  of  years,  for  the 
parties  to  fill  up  the  interval  with  those  frugalities  and  labours 
by  which  they  made  a  provision  for  their  future  household  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  savings'  bank  is  fitted  to  inspire  with  a 
similar  purpose  those  who  repair  to  it.  If  it  did  so  with  a  few 
only,  still  the  average  period  of  matrimony  is  somewhat  shifted 
for  the  better ;  the  tide  of  population  is  somewhat  arrested  ;  the 
excess  in  a  few  years  is  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  the  market  price  of  labour  is  elevated 
in  greater  proportion.  These  are  the  sure  steps  which  lead  from 
a  growing  virtue  among  the  people,  to  a  still  more  rapidly 
growing  prosperity  in  their  economic  condition  ;  and  by  which  a 
process  that  guides  to  sufficiency  and  comfort  each  individual 
family  who  embark  upon  it,  carries  in  it  a  further  and  a  wider 
blessing  to  the  general  mass  of  the  population. 

We  have  already  said  that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  suit  the 
law  of  settlement  to  that  state  of  things,  which  would  take 
place  in  a  parish  when  the  law  of  pauperism  was  done  away. 
To  acquire  a  right  of  settlement  in  the  parish  itself  were  alto 
gether  useless,  when  by  it  there  is  nothing  to  acquire.  After 
that  any  given  subject  of  right  or  of  distribution  has  vanished, 
the  laws  which  relate  to  it  cease  to  be  of  any  significancy. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  mutual  law  of  settlement  between 
parishes  is  virtually  abrogated  by  the  very  act  which  releases 
either  the  one  or  the  other  from  the  legal  obligation  of  maintain 
ing  its  own  poor.  After  that  the  poor  at  home  have  been  de 
volved  on  the  free  charities  of  nature,  in  any  given  parish,  it  is 
never  to  be  imagined  that  the  poor  from  abroad,  and  who  may  have 
chosen  to  reside  in  that  parish,  should  have  any  other  resource 
provided  for  them  there.  And  it  is  thus  that,  while  two  trial 
parishes  may  freely  exchange  their  people  with  each  other, 
neither  would  feel  any  addition  to  its  legal  burden  in  conse 
quence  of  this,  because  neither  would  lie  under  any  legal  obli 
gation. 

The  case  is  different  where  one  of  the  parishes  only  has 
emerged  from  the  old  system,  and  the  other  still  remains  under 
it.  There  may  still  be  a  free  reciprocal  transit  of  families  be 
tween  them  ;  but  it  were  not  fair,  if,  while  the  families  of  the 
latter  acquire  no  right  by  passing  within  the  confines  of  the 
former,  those  of  the  former  should  acquire  any  right  by  passing 
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within  the  confines  of  the  latter.  The  emancipated  parish  comes 
under  no  burden  by  the  influx  of  people  from  other  parishes  ; 
and,  conversely,  it  is  right  that  these  parishes  should  not  be 
exposed  to  any  burden  by  the  efflux  of  people  from  that  parish, 
which  shall  have  now  exchanged  the  compulsory  for  the  gratuit 
ous  system  of  charity.  This  does  away  every  apprehension,  lest 
the  rest  of  England  should  suffer  from  those  portions  of  it  which 
are  delivered  of  the  poor-rate  :  and,  we  have  elsewhere  argued 
abundantly  for  our  persuasion,  that  the  emigrants  from  a  trial 
parish,  though  without  any  right  on  the  parish  which  they  have 
left,  and  without  any  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  on  the 
parish  into  which  they  have  entered,  will  be  generally  found  of 
a  higher  and  better  condition  than  the  population  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded. 

But,  while  it  is  indispensable  that  the  parishes  still  under 
bondage  of  pauperism  shall  sustain  no  injury  from  the  reformed 
parishes,  there  is  a  way  in  which,  without  a  certain  modification 
in  the  law  of  settlements,  the  workmen  of  a  reformed  parish 
might  sustain  injury  from  the  others.  The  mixing  of  poor-rate 
with  wages  has  depressed  the  allowance  that  is  given  in  the 
name  of  wages,  throughout  all  those  parishes  of  England  where 
this  practice  is  in  force ;  and  should  the  practice  be  abolished  in 
any  parish,  this  allowance  would  forthwith  be  raised.  It  is  not 
impossible,  that  while  in  one  parish  a  workman  earns  eight 
shillings  a  week  in  the  shape  of  wages,  and  receives  four  in  the 
shape  of  poor-rate,  the  workmen  of  a  contiguous  parish,  where 
the  poor-rate  has  been  done  away,  might  earn  the  whole  twelve 
shillings  in  wages  alone.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  would  be 
to  protect  the  labourers  of  a  reformed  parish  from  the  competi 
tion  of  those  exotic  labourers  who  might  come  in  to  reside 
amongst  them,  although  they  belonged,  by  settlement,  to  other 
parishes — men  who  might  endeavour  to  compound  the  high  wage 
of  the  one  with  the  vestry  allowance  of  the  other,  and  might 
succeed  for  a  time  in  the  pocketing  of  both.  Meanwhile,  there 
might  be  an  underbidding  of  the  native  by  the  imported  work 
men  ;  and  although,  if  England  were  wholly  emancipated  from 
poor-rate,  wages  might  sustain  a  high  level  all  over  the  country, 
which  would  not  be  trodden  down  by  the  freest  movements  of 
its  people  from  one  part  to  another ;  yet  so  long  as  the  emanci 
pation  is  only  partial,  there  will  be  at  least  a  tendency  to  the 
sinking  of  wages  down  to  the  low  rate  of  the  assessed  parishes. 

Perhaps  the  most  effectual  security  against  this  evil  would  be 
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a  law,  by  which  every  man  capable  of  working  should  forfeit  all 
right  of  relief  from  his  own  parish,  so  long  as  he  resided  in  any 
of  the  trial  parishes.  This  would  give  at  least  a  theoretical 
consistency  to  the  whole  arrangement;  besides  being  a  defence 
against  the  apprehended  mischief  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
mischief  would  have  followed.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
practically  it  could  ever  be  felt  to  any  great  extent.  In  those 
parishes  where  the  retracing  process  had  been  entered  upon  in 
the  spirit  of  a  pure  and  patriotic  reformation,  there  would  be  a 
strong  preference  for  the  employment  of  their  own  people.  And 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  do  not  find  that  the  prevalence 
of  this  abuse  in  one  part  of  England,  has  compelled  the  adoption 
of  it  in  another  part  of  England.  The  northern  counties  are 
comparatively  exempted  from  the  evils  that  lie  in  the  composi 
tion  of  a  poor-rate  with  wages ;  and,  though  exposed  to  competi 
tion  both  from  the  labourers  of  the  south,  and  what,  perhaps,  is 
still  more  formidable,  to  the  competition  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
labourers,  they  still  maintain  that  high  rate  of  wages,  which 
enables  them  to  ward  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  from  the  healthy  and  able-bodied  of  their  popula 
tion. 

But,  after  all,  we  should  hold  it  quite  a  safe  measure  to 
abolish  instanter  the  application  of  poor-rate  to  the  relief  of  all 
able-bodied  labourers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be 
tin  immediate  compensation  in  the  rise  of  wages  ;  *  and,  at  all 
events,  that  the  change  of  circumstances,  however  sudden,  would 
be  followed  by  no  distress,  either  of  great  intensity  or  of  great 
duration.  Our  preference  is  for  gradual  changes  ;  but  still  our 
confidence  is,  that  when  the  change  is  from  a  wrong  to  a  right 
system,  even  though  accomplished  at  once  by  the  fiat  of  authority, 
the  country  will  always  right  itself  surprisingly  soon,  and  with 
out  any  great  suffering  ensuing  from  the  transition.  On  this 
same  subject,  we  have  the  experience  of  a  change,  per  saltum, 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Vivian's  examination  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  1817.  His  parish  was  Bushey  in  Hertfordshire. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  the  practice  in  your  parish  to  advance  regularly,  weekly,  a  sum  in  addi 
tion  to  the  wages  earned  by  your  labourers  ?  Never  :  and  to  that  I  ascribe,  almost  as  much 
as  anything,  a  diminution  of  the  rates. — If  a  man  has  six  young  children,  no  one  of  whom 
can  maintain  himself,  you  do  not  give  any  j.ermanent  relief  beyond  his  wages?  Never: 
occasional  presents,  and  that  very  seldom. — How  did  you  prevail  on  the  parish  to  put  an 
end  to  that  practice  ?  By  strong  persuasion,  and  by  desiring  them  to  try  the  experiment ; 
and  it  answered.  They  immediately  got  into  tatk-work,  and  got  twenty  five  shillings  a 
week." 
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in  the  condition  of  all  the  Irish  paupers  resident  in  England,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  chose  to  remain,  and  without  any  sen 
sible  inconvenience,  and  certainly  without  one  authentic  case  of 
starvation  occurring  in  consequence.  The  speed  and  the  facility 
wherewith  the  population  accommodate  themselves  to  some  new 
condition,  into  which  they  are  suddenly  transported  by  some 
great  and  unlooked  for  change  in  the  circumstances  of  a  country, 
are  never  more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  direction  of  national  industry,  on  pass 
ing  from  a  war  to  a  peace,  or  from  a  peace  to  a  war  establish 
ment.  Still  we  are  unfriendly  to  all  violence,  even  on  the  career 
of  undoubted  amelioration.  And  we  only  give  this  instance  to 
prove  that  legislators  may  without  danger  proceed  with  bolder 
footsteps  than  they  are  generally  inclined  to  do,  in  the  path  of 
economic  improvement. 

And  certain  it  is,  that  however  impotent  the  relief  may  be 
which  emigration  could  afford  to  a  country,  the  system  of  whose 
pauperism  still  continued  to  give  full  licence  and  encouragement 
for  the  increase  of  population,  yet,  as  connected  with  a  scheme 
for  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  it  might  be  of  most  useful  auxili 
ary  influence,  for  smoothing  the  transition  in  parishes,  from  a 
compulsory  to  a  gratuitous  system  of  charity.  '  Emigration  could 
afford  no  adequate  relief  to  the  miseries  of  an  over-peopled  land, 
where  a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  still  continued  to  uphold 
the  recklessness  of  families.  But  emigration  were  an  admirable 
expedient,  both  for  tranquillizing  the  fears  of  the  public  lest 
labourers  should  starve,  and  also  for  meeting  the  complaints  and 
applications  of  these  labourers,  when  they  alleged  a  want  of  em 
ployment.  Apart  from  a  process  which  pointed  to  the  extinc 
tion  of  pauperism,  it  is  altogether  a  superficial  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  an  excessive  population.  But  when  attached  to 
such  a  process,  it  might  speed  and  facilitate  the  whole  operation  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  so  attached  that  a  scheme  of  emigration  will 
repay,  by  its  blessings  to  the  country,  the  expense  which  it 
might  bring  upon  government. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

WITHOUT  the  co-operation  of  their  own  virtuous  endeavours, 
there  seems  no  possible  way  of  doing  good  to  the  labouring 
classes,  or  of  helping  them  upwards  from  a  lower  to  a  more 
secure  and  elevated  place  in  the  commonwealth.  But  we  can 
see  a  very  patent  way  to  it  in  such  habits  and  such  resources 
as,  generally  speaking,  are  within  their  reach.  It  is  for  them, 
and  for  them  only,  to  regulate  the  supply  of  labourers.  In  the 
command  which  belongs  to  them  of  this  mighty  element,  the 
price  of  labour  maybe  regarded  as  the  product  of  their  collective 
voice,  which  pitches  either  high  or  low,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  worth  and  intelligence  and  sobriety  that  are  diffused 
throughout  the  population.  Could  we  only  imagine  a  nation  of 
regular  and  well-habited  families,  where  the  folly  of  premature 
marriages,  arid  the  vice  of  illicit  associations,  were  alike  unknown 
— there  would  then  be  no  inconvenient  excess  of  labourers  ;  no 
fall  of  wages  beneath  the  par  of  human  comfort,  or  at  least  no 
fall  that  would  not  almost  be  instantly  repaired  by  the  reaction 
it  would  have  on  the  principle  and  prudence  of  an  enlightened 
peasantry.  Now,  though  such  a  nation  is  not  to  be  born  in  a 
day,  yet  in  a  single  day  might  we  at  least  begin  the  work  of 
approximating  thereunto.  Every  additional  school  for  popular 
education  brings  us  nearer  to  it.  Every  new  deposit  in  a  sav 
ings'  bank  helps  us  on  to  it.  The  removal  of  the  whole  system 
of  pauperism  were  the  removal  of  a  sore  obstruction  in  its  way ; 
an  obstruction  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  will,  we  honestly  be 
lieve,  seal  the  peasantry  of  our  land  to  irrecoverable  degradation. 
So  sure  do  we  esteem  the  operation  of  these  principles,  that  we 
should  look  for  the  visible  result  of  them  in  a  very  few  years,  in 
any  parish,  where  the  retracing  process  had  been  entered  upon. 
It  is  this  which  makes  us  so  desirous  of  the  experiment  in  Eng 
land.  The  comparison  between  two  parishes  on  the  old  and 
new  system,  would  flash  more  conviction  on  the  public  under 
standing  than  a  thousand  arguments. 

The  frugality  of  a  workman  might  at  length,  through  means 
of  a  savings'  bank,  land  him  in  a  small  capital ;  and  there  is  one 
effect  of  a  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  labouring  classes,  which 
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must  be  quite  obvious.  It  were  a  barrier  between  them  and 
that  urgent  immediate  necessity,  which  gives  such  advantage  to 
their  employers  in  the  question  of  wages.  A  man  on  the  brink 
of  starvation  has  no  command  in  this  negotiation.  He  will 
gladly  accept  of  such  terms  as  are  offered,  rather  than  perish  of 
hunger ;  and  it  is  thus,  by  their  improvidence  and  their  reckless 
expenditure  in  prosperous  times,  that  on  the  evil  day  they  lie  so 
much  at  the  mercy  and  dictation  of  their  superiors.  The  posses 
sion  of  a  capital,  and  that  not  a  very  great  one,  by  each  indivi 
dual  labourer,  or  rather  by  each  of  a  considerable  number  of 
labourers,  would  reverse  the  character  of  the  negotiation  en 
tirely.  They  could  stand  out  against  miserable  wages.  They 
could  afford  to  be  idle  ;  and  while  so,  the  stock  of  that  commo 
dity  which  they  work,  and  wherewith  the  market  is  for  the  pre 
sent  glutted,  would  soon  melt  away,  and  the  price  of  their  labour 
be  speedily  restored  to  its  fair  and  comfortable  level.  It  were 
most  delightful  to  see  the  lower  orders,  by  dint  of  foresight  and 
economy  in  good  times,  thus  enabled  to  weather  the  depression 
of  bad  times,  nay,  inconceivably  to  shorten  the  period  of  it,  by 
simply  living  on  their  accumulated  means,  and  abstaining  to 
work  for  a  wretched  remuneration ;  or  if  they  should  continue 
to  work,  they  would  at  least  not  need  to  overwork.  It  is  this 
which  so  lengthens  out  at  present  the  season  of  ill-paid  labour. 
The  low  wages  stimulate  to  a  greater  amount  of  industry,  that 
a  subsistence,  if  possible,  might  be  forced  from  it  to  their  starving 
families.  The  use  of  a  capital  in  savings'  banks  would  be  to 
prevent  this.  Men  would  not,  while  they  had  a  resource  in  the 
earnings  of  past  years,  put  themselves  to  an  unnatural  violence, 
in  order  that  the  current  earnings  might  meet  their  current 
necessities.*  At  all  events,  the  overstocked  market  would  sooner 
be  cleared  of  its  surplus,  and,  with  a  brisker  demand,  there  would 
quickly  come  round  a  better  remuneration.  And  such  a  state  of 
things  would  not  only  serve  to  reduce  the  inequalities  in  the 

*  "  There  cannot  be  conceived  a  more  cruel  dilemma  for  the  poor  operative,  than  that,  in 
eking  out  a  subsistence  for  his  family,  he  should  thus  overwork  himself,  and,  by  that  miser 
able  effort,  should  only  strengthen  the  barrier  that  lies  in  the  way  of  his  final  deliverance: 
that  for  the  relief  of  the  present  urgencies  of  nature,  he  should  be  compelled  to  put  forth 
more  than  the  strength  of  nature,  and  yet  find,  as  the  direct  result  of  his  exertion,  a  length 
ening  out  of  the  period  of  his  distress  ;  that  the  necessity  should  thus  be  laid  upon  him  of 
what  may  be  called  a  self-destroying  process — accumulating  as  he  does,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  materials  of  his  own  wretchedness,  and  so  annoying  and  overwhelming  the  earth  with 
the  multitude  of  his  commodities,  that  she  looks  upon  his  offerings  as  an  offence  rather  than 
an  obligation,  and  refuses  to  sustain  him." — Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  388. 
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condition  of  labourers,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  somewhat 
elevate  their  condition,  and  that  permanently.  If  in  possession 
of  means  that  raised  them  above  the  urgencies  of  immediate 
want,  they  could  treat  more  independently  with  their  employers. 
They  would  not  as  now  be  so  much  the  parties  that  sought,  but 
more  at  least  than  now  they  would  be  the  parties  that  were 
sought  after.  The  whole  platform  of  humble  life  would  take  a 
higher  level  than  at  present ;  and  we  repeat  that,  to  every  man 
who  felt  aright,  it  were  a  satisfaction  and  a  triumph  then  to 
recognise  a  hale  and  well-conditioned  peasantry. 

We  are  aware  of  a  jealousy  here,  and  how  much  it  is  that 
capitalists  have  suffered  by  unlooked-for  conspiracies  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen.  We  are  also  aware  .of  the  sums  that  have  been 
subscribed  by  the  latter,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining 
all  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  in  idleness,  and  so  of  holding 
out,  till  masters  should  surrender  to  their  terms.  It  is  on  these 
considerations  that  an  apprehension  has  been  felt  in  certain 
quarters  lest  savings'  banks  should  arm  the  mechanics  and  work 
men  of  our  land  with  a  dangerous  power,  and  place  at  the  mercy 
of  their  caprice  the  interest  of  all  the  other  orders  in  society. 
This  at  least  is  a  concession  of  the  efficacy  of  these  institutions 
for  all  the  purposes  on  account  of  which  we  would  argue  in  their 
favour ;  and  they  who  fear  lest  provident  banks  should  make  the 
lower  orders  too  rich,  must  at  all  events  allow  that,  with  care 
and  conduct  on  their  part,  there  is  a  capability  amongst  them 
for  becoming  rich  enough  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  sup 
plies  of  pauperism.  While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  power  of 
becoming  rich  enough  is  in  their  own  hands,  we  cannot  sympa 
thize  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  fear  lest  they  should  be  too 
rich.  We  should  like  to  see  them  invested  with  a  certain  power 
of  dictation  as  to  their  own  wages.  We  should  like  to  see  them 
taking  full  advantage  of  all  that  they  have  fairly  earned,  in  the 
negotiation  with  their  employers.  We  should  like  to  see  a  great 
stable  independent  property  in  the  hands  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  their  interest  elevated  to  one  of  the  high  co-ordinate  interests 
of  the  state.  It  were  well,  we  think,  if,  by  dint  of  education 
and  virtue,  they  at  length  secured  a  more  generous  remuneration 
for  labour,  so  as  that  wages  should  bear  a  much  higher  propor 
tion  than  they  do  now  to  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profit  of  stock, 
which  form  the  other  two  ingredients  in  the  value  of  a  commo 
dity.  In  this  competition  between  capitalists  and  workmen,  we 
profess  ourselves  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  arid  would  re- 
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joice  in  every  advantage  which  their  own  industry  and  their  own 
sobriety  had  won  for  them.  Bather  than  that,  at  the  basis  of 
society,  we  should  have  a  heartless,  profligate,  and  misthriven 
crew,  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  crouching  under  all  the 
humiliations  of  pauperism,  we  should  vastly  prefer  an  erect,  and 
sturdy,  and  withal  well-paid  and  well-principled  peasantry,  even 
though  they  should  be  occasionally  able  to  strike  their  tools,  and 
to  incommode  their  superiors  by  bringing  industry  to  a  stand. 
We  have  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fear  is  altogether 
an  extravagant  one  ;  that  the  two  classes  would  soon  come  to  a 
right  adjustment ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  employers  of  la 
bour  would  find  it  a  far  more  comfortable  management  when 
they  had  to  do  with  a  set  of  prosperous  and  respectable  work 
men,  than  when  they  have  to  do  with  the  fiery  and  unreason  able 
spirits  that  so  abound  among  a  dissipated,  ill- taught,  and  ill- 
conditioned  population.  In  the  strength  of  the  principle  of 
population,  nature  has  provided  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
prudential  restraint  upon  marriages  being  carried  too  far ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  always  be  sure  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
labourers  for  all  the  essential  or  important  business  of  the  land. 
But,  through  the  law  of  pauperism,  the  restraint  is  not  carried 
far  enough,  and  now  we  are  oppressed  in  consequence  by  a 
redundancy  of  numbers.  By  abolishing  this  law,  we  simply 
leave  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  to  nature.  Legislators 
vacillate,  and  are  uncertain  about  the  alternative  of  the  people 
being  either  too  rich  or  too  poor.  But  nature,  if  unmeddled 
with  by  their  interference,  will  so  manage  between  the  animal 
instincts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  urgencies  of  self-preservation, 
or  the  higher  principles  of  the  mind,  upon  the  other,  as  that 
they  shall  neither  be  richer  nor  poorer  than  they  ought  to  be. 

This  prejudice,  however,  against  savings'  banks,  and  this 
alarm  for  the  independence  of  the  lower  orders,  are  very  much 
confined  to  capitalists  of  narrow  views  and  narrow  circumstances. 
There  is  a  delightful  experience  upon  this  subject  that  is  multi 
plying  and  becoming  more  manifest  every  day,  and  which  goes 
to  prove  how  much  the  interest  of  the  employer  and  that  of  the 
workman  is  at  one.  It  is,  that  the  expense  of  a  well-paid 
labourer  is  in  general  more  than  made  up  by  the  superior  worth 
and  quality  of  his  service.  The  farmer,  in  those  parishes  where 
there  is  a  composition  of  poor-rate  with  wages,  does  not  find  his 
account  in  this  system.  The  labour  is  cheaper,  but  far  less 
valuable  in  proportion — the  work  that  is  underpaid  being  done 
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in  a  way  so  much  more  slovenly  as  to  annihilate  any  advantage 
that  might  otherwise  have  accrued  to  the  master.  It  is  an 
advantage  grasped  at  by  men  of  limited  means,  and  who  find  a 
saving  in  their  immediate  outlay  to  be  of  some  consequence  to 
them.  But  in  the  large  and  liberal  scale,  either  of  a  great 
manufactory,  or  of  any  agricultural  operation  in  which  a  suffi 
cient  capital  is  embarked,  it  is  found  that,  with  well-paid  and 
well-principled  workmen,  the  prosperity  both  of  masters  and 
servants  is  most  effectually  consulted.  There  is  something  tri 
umphant  and  cheering  in  the  perspective  that  is  opened  up  by 
such  a  contemplation ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  that  wisdom 
of  nature's  mechanism,  in  virtue  of  which,  if  law  would  only 
recall  its  blunders,  and  philanthropy  go  forth  in  the  work  of 
indefinitely  enlightening  and  moralizing  the  lower  orders,  we 
should  behold,  in  their  extended  sufficiency  and  comfort,  nought 
to  impair,  but  rather  everything  to  improve,  the  condition  of  all 
the  other  classes  in  society. 

It  holds  out  a  seeming  advantage  to  the  lower  orders,  that 
when  the  wages  of  their  labour  fall  short  of  their  necessary  sub 
sistence,  they  should  have  the  difference  made  good  to  them 
from  a  fund  that  is  chiefly  provided  by  the  higher  orders  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  boast  of  equitable  law,  that  it  both 
ordains  rights  for  the  poor  man,  and  protects  him  as  effectually 
from  all  encroachments  upon  them,  as  it  would  the  possessors 
of  highest  rank  or  opulence  in  the  land.  He  has  the  right  of 
freedom,  and  the  right  of  personal  security,  and  the  right  of 
property  in  his  wages,  and  in  all  that  he  accumulates  from  these 
wages  :  and  when,  additionally  to  these,  there  is  enacted  for 
him  the  right  of  levying  from  the  other  classes,  that  sum  by 
which  his  wages  are  deficient  from  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  family,  it  hath  the  appearance  of  rendering  him  a 
more  securely,  and  a  more  abundantly  privileged  individual 
than  he  was  before.  But  the  last  privilege  is  wholly  neutra 
lized,  should  it  be  made  palpable,  and  that  by  a  very  obvious 
political  economy,  that  the  law  which  enacts  it,  creates  the  very 
deficiency  which  it  professes  to  provide  for  ;  that  the  right  of 
parish  relief  just  makes  so  much  the  less  valuable  to  him  the 
right  of  property,  even  by  abridging  this  property  at  least  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  own  allowances  ;  that  though  it  should  only 
operate  to  increase  the  number  of  workmen  by  a  very  little,  this 
is  enough  of  itself  to  reduce  the  wages  very  much ;  and  that 
therefore  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  if  law  had  ceased 
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one  step  sooner  from  that  series  of  enactments  which  has  been 
made  in  his  favour.  It  is  quite  undeniable,  from  the  state  of 
every  parish  in  England,  that  marriages  are  greatly  more  pre 
cipitate,  and  that  licentiousness  is  greatly  more  unrestrained,  by 
the  way  in  which  the  law  of  pauperism  hath  palliated  the  con 
sequences  both  of  vice  and  of  imprudence,  and  that  practically 
and  really,  in  agricultural  districts,  a  very  great  oppression  is 
felt  from  the  redundancy  of  labourers.  And  the  consequent 
deficiency  in  their  wages  is  made  up  at  the  judgment  of  the  upper 
classes  in  society,  whose  tendency  of  course  will  be  to  rate  the 
allowance  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  thus  that  their  state  is  sub 
jected  to  the  arbitration  of  others,  when,  under  a  better  economy 
of  things,  it  might  have  virtually  been  at  their  own  arbitration. 

It  marks  most  strikingly  the  evil  that  ensues,  when  the  wis 
dom  of  man  offers  to  mend  or  to  meddle  with  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  that  not  alone  have  the  rich  suffered  in  their  patrimony, 
but  the  poor  have  become  more  helpless  and  dependent,  because 
of  the  violence  that  has  been  done  to  the  original  feelings  of  pro 
perty,  by  the  aggressions  thereupon  of  an  artificial  legislation. 
A  people  under  the  imagination  that  law  must  provide  for  them, 
will  spread  and  multiply  beyond  the  possibility  of  them  being 
upheld  in  comfort  at  all.  A  people  under  a  law  that  under 
takes  no  more  than  simply  to  protect  them  in  their  earnings, 
have  a  patent  way  for  raising  a  perpetual  barrier  against  that 
indigence,  which  law  hath  vainly  endeavoured,  by  its  direct  and 
formal  provisions,  to  avert  from  our  borders. 

The  man  who  leans  on  the  fancied  sufficiency  of  the  poor- 
laws,  to  meet  his  necessities  when  the  day  of  necessity  cometh, 
has  no  inducement  to  economize.  He  spends  as  fast  as  he  gains  ; 
and  on  an  adverse  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  labour,  he  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  his  employer.  It 
is  true,  that  when  the  remuneration  is  very  glaringly  beneath 
the  par  of  human  subsistence,  there  is  a  certain  allowance  eked 
out  to  him  from  the  legal  charity  of  his  parish  ;  but  in  those 
seasons  of  dreary  vicissitude,  when  hundreds  beside  himself  are 
thrown  out  of  profitable  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  allow 
ance  will  form  but  a  meagre  subsistence  to  himself  and  his  family. 
The  peculiar  hardship  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  now  straitened  comforts  of  his  household,  there  is 
the  utmost  temptation  to  overworking ;  and  what  is  done  by 
him,  is  done  by  thousands  more  in  the  country  beside  himself — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  excessive  supply  of  the  market  with  the 
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commodities  of  their  particular  manufacture,  continues  to  be  kept 
up  and  be  extended,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  overplus  under  which  it  labours  should  be  wholly  cleared 
away.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  evil 
of  an  overstocked  market,  with  the  consequent  depression  of 
wages,  must  be  sorely  aggravated  by  the  reckless  improvidence 
of  labourers ;  who,  without  economy,  are  always  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  must  therefore  put  forth  a  busier  hand,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  desirable  for  them  that  the  production  were 
lessened,  instead  of  being  augmented.  It  is  thus,  that  in  as  far 
as  a  poor-rate  adds  to  the  improvidence  of  workmen,  and  in  as 
far  as  it  adds  to  the  number  of  them  (and  it  most  directly  and 
intelligibly  ministers  to  both  these  effects),  in  so  far  does  it  ag 
gravate  the  helplessness  of  their  condition,  on  those  melancholy 
occasions,  when  the  manufacturer,  oppressed  and  overpowered 
with  the  solicitation  of  labourers  for  employment,  can,  in  fact, 
hold  them  in  subjection  to  his  own  terms,  and  possess  himself, 
for  the  lowest  possible  recompense,  of  the  time,  and  strength, 
and  services  of  a  prostrate  population. 

This  process  may  be  most  beautifully  reversed  under  another 
system  of  things  that  would  stimulate  the  economy  of  the  lower 
orders ;  or,  in  other  words,  under  a  system  where,  instead  of  lean 
ing  on  the  fancied  sufficiency  of  a  legal  provision,  each  knew  that 
he  had  nought  but  himself  to  lean  upon.  Just  conceive  his 
little  savings  to  be  accumulated  into  a  stock  that  could  at 
length  uphold  him  for  months,  even  though  the  daily  income 
was  to  be  arrested  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  Let  this,  we 
shall  not  say,  be  the  universal,  but  let  it  approximate,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  general  habit  and  condition  of  labourers — and 
then  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  they  will  stand  on  a  secure 
and  lofty  vantage-ground,  whence  it  is  that  they  will  be  able, 
not  only  to  weather,  but  also  to  control  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market.  More  particularly,  in  any  season  of  mercantile  distress, 
when,  because  of  the  heavy  accumulation  of  goods,  prices  had 
fallen,  and  manufacturers  were  sure  to  lose  by  bringing  for  a  time 
any  more  of  them  to  market,  how  precisely  accommodated  to 
such  a  state  of  things  is  the. simple  capacity  of  labourers  to  up 
hold  themselves  for  a  season,  without  that  helpless  dependence 
on  the  daily  wage,  which  is  felt  by  those  who,  in  virtue  of  their 
own  reckless  improvidence,  are  ever  standing  upon  the  very 
brink  of  their  resources.  A  set  of  workmen  who  must  either 
work  or  starve,  is  a  sad  incumbrance  in  a  situation  like  this ; 
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and  it  must  be  at  once  obvious  how,  in  their  hands,  the  calamity 
that  weighs  them  down  must  Le  wofully  aggravated  and  pro 
longed.  A  set  of  workmen  again,  who  in  the  sufficiency  of 
their  own  accumulated  means,  can  afford  to  work  less  at  a  time 
of  scanty  remuneration,  or  could  even  go  to  play  for  a  season, 
and  refuse  to  touch  one  farthing  of  so  miserable  a  hire  ;  or 
(which  is  the  likeliest  direction  for  them  to  take  in  these  circum 
stances)  who  could  keep  themselves  a-going  with  other,  though 
less  lucrative  work,  that  perhaps  might  never  have  been  per 
formed  but  for  the  cheapness  at  which  they  are  willing  to  under 
take  it — let  such  workmen,  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  simply 
withdraw  from  their  own  particular  manufacture  the  labour 
which  they  wont  to  bestow  upon  it ;  and,  with  the  production  so 
lessened,  while  the  consumption  proceeds  at  its  ordinary,  or  per 
haps  at  a  much  faster  rate,  because  of  the  existing  low  price  of 
the  article,  the  now  overladen  market  must  be  speedily  relieved, 
and  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  again  rise  to  its  wonted 
level.  The  simple  ability  of  the  workman  to  maintain  himself 
for  so  many  weeks  without  his  accustomed  wages,  is  that  which 
brings  up  these  wages,  in  a  far  shorter  period  than  they  other 
wise  would,  to  their  customary  level.  A  fair  recompense  for 
labour  speedily  accrues,  as  before,  to  the  labourer,  whose  past 
economy  in  fact  is  the  instrument  of  his  present  relief,  and  whose 
future  economy,  in  like  manner,  will  effectually  shield  him  from 
all  those  coming  adversities  to  which  a  fitful  and  fluctuating 
commerce  is  exposed. 

But  the  growth  of  capital  among  the  lower  orders  would  not 
only  secure  for  them  this  occasional  relief:  it  would  be  the 
instrument  of  a  general  and  permanent  elevation.  They  would 
not  only  be  saved  by  it  from  those  periodical  descents  to  which 
they  are  else  so  liable ;  they  would  not  only  throw  a  passage  for 
themselves  across  those  abysses  through  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  flounder  their  hazardous  and  uncertain 
way,  but  they  could  raise  the  whole  platform  of  their  condition, 
and  lift  up  its  average,  as  well  as  smooth  or  equalize  its  fluctua 
tions.  At  any  time  let  manufacturers  have  to  treat  with  work 
men  who  are  not  just  dependent  upon  them  for  the  subsistence  of 
to-morrow,  but  who,  for  weeks  or  months  to  come,  could  live 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  past  industry  and  good  conduct ;  and 
they  will  meet  a  far  greater  difficulty  and  resistance  in  bringing 
them  to  their  own  terms.  The  workmen  will  be  able  to  treat 
independently  with  their  employers.  They  are  not  obliged,  iu 
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such  a  state  of  things,  to  acquiesce  in  the  low  wage  that  they 
would  gladly  submit  to  in  other  circumstances ;  and  it  will  take 
a  higher  wage  than  before  to  satisfy  them.  This  they  can  attain 
to  without  a  poor-rate;  but  with  a  poor-rate  they  never  will. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  their  own  virtuous  economy  that 
the  only  patent  and  effectual  way  lies,  for  elevating  the  lower 
orders,  and  that  permanently,  in  the  scale.  The  law  of  pauper 
ism  has  all  along,  with  her  lying  promises,  acted  as  a  cheat  to 
lure  them  from  the  only  road  to  their  own  stable  independence 
and  comfort.  It  has  now  placed  them,  all  over  England,  on 
the  brink  of  a  most  fearful  emergency.  The  wages  of  agricul 
tural  labour  have  lamentably  fallen  beneath  the  par  of  human 
subsistence  ;  and,  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
there  is  a  very  general  recourse  to  such  little  scantlings  or  sup 
plements  as  are  reluctantly  doled  out  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
beggarly  ministration  from  the  parish  vestry ;  and  all  this  to 
men  who,  but  for  this  accursed  law,  might,  in  the  pure  capacity 
of  honest  and  hard-working  labourers,  have,  instead  of  being  arbi 
trated  upon,  been  themselves  the  arbitrators  of  their  own  state. 

There  is  no  institution  then,  more  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
a  parish,  at  that  juncture  when  it  enters  upon  the  retracing  pro 
cess,  which  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  than  a  savings'  bank. 
It  is  then  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  for  rearing  the 
people  into  a  habit,  utterly  the  opposite  of  that  by  which  they 
are  now  depressed  and  degraded.  The  influential  men  of  any 
little  vicinity,  could  do  much  by  their  countenance  and  liberality 
on  such  an  occasion.  They  could,  at  least,  afford  to  give  each 
new  applicant  for  work  as  much  more  in  the  shape  of  wages,  as 
they  would  then  withhold  from  him  in  the  shape  of  poor-rate. 
The  nominal  price  of  labour  would  rise  by  this  difference ;  and 
with  such  a  prospect  before  them,  as  an  ultimate  deliverance 
from  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate  altogether,  some  might  add  a 
little  more  to  the  wage,  with  a  special  view  to  the  training  of 
the  young  in  the  practice  of  accumulation.  And  certainly  the 
motive  to  deposit  would  not  as  now  be  neutralized  by  the  exist 
ence  of  a  right  to  relief,  which  the  new  economy  of  things  sup 
poses  to  be  done  away.  And  when  once  they  exchanged  the 
feeling  of  paupers  for  the  feeling  of  proprietors,  the  breath  of 
another  spirit  would  animate  the  people ;  and  that  principle,  to 
which  Dr.  Adam  Smith  so  often  refers,  the  instant  effort  of  every 
man  to  better  his  own  condition,  would  have  its  free  and  full 
operation  among  them.  When  the  general  aim  is  to  make  the 
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most  of  that  right  which  every  man  possesses  to  parochial  relief, 
from  this  must  ensue  a  slothful,  and  beggarly,  and  worthless 
population,  who  will  be  kept  in  as  low  a  condition  as  masters 
and  overseers  can  reduce  them  to.  When  the  general  aim  is  to 
make  the  most  of  that  right  which  every  man  has  to  his  own 
earnings,  from  this  must  ensue  a  population  the  reverse  of  the 
former  in  all  their  characteristics,  and  who,  by  every  new  acces 
sion  made  to  the  capital  of  the  working  classes,  will  attain  to 
higher  wages  than  before.  The  best  service  which  can  be  ren 
dered  to  the  lower  orders,  is  to  take  away  the  former  right  alto 
gether,  and  to  turn  to  its  utmost  possible  account  the  latter 
right ;  which,  in  truth,  is  the  only  one  that  can  at  all  avail 
them.  On  the  moment  that  they  could  afford  to  live  for  a  given 
period  without  labour,  from  that  moment  the  value  of  their 
services  would  rise  in  the  labour  market.*  They  would  never 
need  to  overwork  for  the  sake  of  ah  immediate  subsistence ;  nor, 
of  course,  to  overdo  the  supply  of  any  article  of  consumption. 
The  proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  would  be 
generally  in  favour  of  the  workmen  ;  and  wages  would  be  made 
permanently  to  stand  in  a  higher  relation,  both  to  rent  and 
profits,  than  they  ever  can  maintain  in  the  hands  of  a  reckless 
and  improvident  peasantry.-j- 

*  We  are  quite  aware,  that  it  is  not  by  the  operation  of  but  a  few  savings'  banks,  and  a 
consequent  capital  in  the  hands  of  fractionally  a  very  small  number  of  our  people,  that  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  will  become  general  in  the  country.  To  work  this  effect,  there  must  be 
a  corresponding  generality  in  the  cause.  There  will  not  be  this  general  elevation  in  the 
status  of  labourers,  till  there  be  a  general  habit  of  accumulation  amongst  them  ;  and  how 
ever  much  the  individuals  who  do  accumulate  may  benefit  themselves,  they  must  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  ere  they  can  work  a  sensible  ad 
vancement  upon  the  whole  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders.  Suppose  a  district  of 
the  land,  where  the  peasantry  had,  by  economy  and  good  management,  attained  a  measure 
of  independence ;  yet,  if  surrounded  by  other  over-peopled  districts,  teeming  with  reckless 
and  improvident  families,  this  were  enough  to  keep  down  the  remuneration  of  labour,  even 
in  that  place  where  labourers  had  universally  become  little  capitalists.  It  is  thus  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ireland  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  lower  orders  in  Britain,  towards  a 
permanently  higher  state  of  comfort  and  sufficiency  than  they  now  enjoy.  And  the  only 
•way  of  neutralizing  the  competition  from  that  quarter,  is  just  by  carrying  to  them  too  the 
beneficent  influences  of  education,  and  training  the  people  to  that  style  and  habit  of  enjoy 
ment  which  will  at  length  bring  later  marriages,  and  a  less  oppressive  weight  of  population 
along  with  it.  We  are  abundantly  sensible  that  the  enlargement,  which  we  now  contem 
plate  as  awaiting  our  operative  classes,  must  be  the  slow  result  of  a  moral  improvement 
among  themselves,  which  we  fear  will  come  on  very  gradually.  But  certain  it  is,  that, 
tardy  as  this  way  may  be  of  a  people's  amelioration,  it  is  the  only  way ;  and,  at  all  events, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tumult  and  stir  of  those  popular  combinations,  which  have  so  recently 
arisen  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  that  in  the  least  degree  is  fitted  to  hasten  it. 

t  The  disciples  of  Eicardo,  who  have  adopted  all  his  formulas  on  the  subject  of  rent. 
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The  whole  philosophy  of  a  subject  may  be  exemplified  within 
a  narrow  space.  In  its  practical  effects,  pauperism  is  co- exten 
sive  with  our  empire.  In  its  principles,  and  in  the  whole 
rationale  of  its  operation,  it  may  be  effectually  studied  even  on 

profit,  and  wages,  and  of  the  relation  which  these  three  elements  bear  to  each  other,  while 
directly  led  to  perceive  how  it  is  that  wages  may  increase  at  the  expense  of  profit,  may  not 
acquiesce  so  readily  in  the  position,  that  wages  may  increase  without  any  diminution  of 
profit,  and  solely  at  the  expense  of  rent.  Now  it  should  be  observed,  in  the  reasonings  of 
this  economist,  that  when  he  speaks  of  profit,  and  of  it  alone,  falling  by  an  increase  of 
wages,  he  keeps  out  of  view,  for  the  time  at  least,  that  process  which  he  him&elf  describes  so 
well,  and  by  which  it  is  that  inferior  soils  are,  one  after  another  along  the  scale  of  descent, 
brought  into  cultivation.  Now  the  truth  is,  that,  connected  with  this  movement,  there  is 
not  the  mutual  action  of  wages  and  profit,  but  the  mutual  action  of  wages  and  rent,  and 
also  that  of  profit  and  rent,  upon  each  other  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  direct  process 
of  an  extending  cultivation,  the  landlord  gains  both  upon  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  reverse  process,  in  which  both  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  may  not  only  keep  their  ground,  but  even  make  head  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  landlord. 

For,  what  is  it  that  "  obliges  a  country  to  have  recourse  to  land  of  a  worse  quality,  to 
enable  it  to  raise  its  supply  of  food  ?"  It  is  "  the  progress  of  population."  (Ricardo's 
Political  Economy,  p.  52,  second  edition.)  Now,  the  circumstance  of  the  land  being  worse, 
implies  that  it  yields  a  less  return  to  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  Previous  to  its  being 
entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  there  was  a  better  land  which  paid  no  rent, 
and  whose  larger  return  went  all  to  the  wages  of  that  labour,  and  the  profit  of  that  capital, 
which  were  applied  to  it.  The  reason  why  land  which  yields  a  less  return  to  the  same 
labour  has  been  entered  upon  is,  that  either  labourers  were  willing  to  marry,  and  perpetuate 
their  numbers,  upon  inferior  wages,  or,  that  capitalists  were  willing  to  trade  upon  inferior 
profits.  Both  causes  may  have  operated.  And  certain  it  is,  that  if,  after  land  of  a  given 
quality  had  been  cultivated,  there  was  still  such  a  "  progress  of  population"  as  to  force  an 
entrance  upon  land  of  a  worse  quality,  that  progress  must  have  been  owing  to  the  standard 
of  ease  and  enjoyment  together,  among  the  people,  having  been  lower  than  was  sufficient 
to  keep  them  stationary  in  point  of  numbers.  They  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  earlier 
marriages  than  they  would  otherwise  have  formed,  to  surrender  part  of  this  ease  or  enjoy 
ment  ;  and  thus  they  married  so  early  as  to  increase  the  population,  and  hence  to  make  it 
necessary  that  "  land  of  an  inferior  degree  of  fertility  should  be  taken  into  cultivation."— 
Ricardo,  p.  51. 

Now,  if  previous  to  the  oveiflow  of  people  upon  this  inferior  soil,  there  had  been  such  an 
influence,  from  education,  and  other  moral  or  exalting  causes,  upon  the  lower  ranks,  as 
kept  them  from  descending  to  a  lower  style  or  standard  of  enjoyment,  this  of  itself  would 
have  restrained  the  population  to  later,  and  therefore  to  less  prolific,  marriages.  It  would 
have  made  a  higher  soil  the  extreme  barrier,  for  the  time,  of  cultivation.  And  thus  it  is, 
that,  by  connecting  the  standard  of  enjoyment  among  the  working  classes,  with  the  limit  to 
which  agriculture  is  carried  downward  among  the  soils  of  worse  quality,  you  make  the 
wages  of  labour  have  a  direct  bearing,  not  on  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  alone,  but  also  on 
the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

And  further,  it  can  be  conceived  of  the  popular  taste,  that  it  might  not  only  be  preserved 
from  sinking,  but  that,  by  the  humanizing  influences  of  scholarship  and  Christianity,  it 
might  even  be  elevated.  As  far  as  this  cause  operates,  it  mutt  narrow  the  extent  of  culti 
vation.  It  must  force  the  abandonment  of  those  worse  soils  which  could  not  yield  the  now 
higher  wages,  consequent  on  a  now  less  numerous  and  overstocked  population.  It  would 
require,  after  such  a  change  in  the  tabits  of  enjoyment  among  our  peoj  le,  a  better  soil,  to 
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the  limited  field  of  a  small  parochial  community.  It  then  lies 
before  us  in  more  manageable  compass ;  and  we  even  think,  that 
one  might  in  this  way  acquire  a  truer  discernment  of  the  process 
— just  as  a  process  of  mechanism  is  better  understood  by  our 

furnish  the  requisite  profit,  and  the  requisite  wages,  without  leaving  any  surplus  of  rent  to 
the  proprietor.  This  would  of  course  diminish  the  rent  of  his  whole  land,  and  so  prove  an 
encroachment  by  the  labourer  on  the  income  of  the  proprietor. 

And  as  the  population  can  thus  keep  their  ground,  and  even  make  head  against  the 
landed  proprietor,  so  there  is  a  way  in  which  capitalists  can  do  the  same  thing.  There  are 
certain  points  of  analogy  between  the  two  elements  of  capital  and  population,  which  have 
not  been  adverted  to  ;  and  the  statement  of  which,  therefore,  might  appear  paradoxical. 
\Ve  are  sensible  that  it  would  require  a  separate  work  fully  to  vindicate  the  statement — 
and  yet  we  cannot  at  present  refrain  from  making  it.  We  shall  afterwards  refer  to  the 
suddenness  and  the  spontaneous  facility  wherewith  capital  is  replaced  so  as  to  recover,  as  if 
by  the  force  of  elasticity,  all  its  former  extent,  after  any  great  curtailment  which,  from 
violence  or  other  causes,  it  may  have  undergone.  In  this  it  resembles  population,  the 
blanks  of  which,  created  by  wars  or  epidemics,  are  so  speedily  repaired.  This,  combined 
with  the  general  fact,  that  population,  so  far  from  having  to  be  fostered  by  encouragement, 
tends  of  itself  to  press  inconveniently  on  the  food  of  a  country,  has  changed  the  policy  of 
the  state  regarding  it — insomuch  that,  instead  of  watching  solicitously  over  it,  as  if  it  were 
at  once  the  most  precious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  precarious  element  of  national 
prosperity,  it  is  now  justly  regarded  as  one  of  those  interests  which  may,  with  all  safety,  be 
left  to  itself,  and  which  can  never  be  permanently  short  of  the  subsistence  that  is  afforded 
in  any  given  state  of  the  world. 

Now,  we  are  far  from  expecting  the  full  or  immediate  sympathy  of  all  our  readers,  when 
we  affirm  of  mercantile  capital  also,  that  it  tends  so  to  reproduce  and  to  extend  itself,  as  to 
press  inconveniently  on  the  business  which  is  afforded  in  any  given  state  of  the  world.  For 
the  upholding  of  this  interest,  there  is  no  call  for  that  strenuous  parsimony  which  Dr.  Smith 
insists  upon  so  urgently,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work.  There  need  be  no  greater  ;ip- 
prehension  of  a  sufficient  capital  at  all  times  for  the  profitable  business,  than  there  is  of  a 
sufficient  population  for  the  food  of  the  world.  And  if  it  be  desirable  that  population 
should  be  restrained  within  narrower  limits,  for  the  object  of  a  more  plenteous  allowance 
to  every  single  family,  then  may  it  also  be  desirable  that  mercantile  capital  should  be  re 
strained  from  its  tendencies  to  overgrowth,  to  assure  a  inoro  liberal  profit  to  every  single 
capitalist. 

It  may  be  an  excess  of  population  that  compels  the  entry  upon  inferior  soils,  and  causes 
the  people  to  be  satStied  with  their  seamier  produce,  as  the  fund  out  of  which  their  now 
inferior  wages  can  be  paid.  Or  it  may  be  an  excess  of  capital  that  compels  the  same 
entry,  by  causing  capitalists  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  profit.  The  way  to  check  both 
of  these  excesses  is,  by  a  higher  st>le  of  enjoyment,  which  prevents,  in  the  one  class,  too 
rapid  an  accumulation  of  people,  and  prevents,  in  the  other,  too  rapid  an  accumulation  of 
capital.  We  confess,  that  we  should  not  object  to  the  moral  preventive  check  of  Malthus 
being  extended  from  labourers  to  capitalists  ;  and  a  higher  style  of  enjoyment  is  the  instru 
ment,  in  both  cases,  of  putting  it  into  operation.  Ricardo  has  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the 
tendency  of  things — which  is,  that  profits  shall  fall  indefinitely  low,  so  as  that  "  almost  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country,  after  paying  the  labourers,  will  be  the  property  of  the  owners 
of  land,  and  the  receivers  of  tithes  and  taxes."  The  mercantile  classes  of  society  have  it  in 
their  power  to  retard,  if  not  to  prevent,  this  fall  in  the  circumstances  of  their  order.  They 
colltctivdy  can  uphold  a  higher  profit,  by  means  of  a  more  profuse  expenditure,  and  a 
higher  stjle  of  living  in  their  families — by  turning  a  larger  share  of  their  gains  to  the  ob 
ject  of  immediate  enjoyment,  and  a  less  share  of  them  to  tLe  growth  and  extension  of  a 
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regard  being  directed  to  the  model,  than  to  the  ponderous  and 
unwieldy  engine  itself.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  prize  so 
much  the  following  little  narrative  by  the  overseer  of  Long 
Burton,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  a  parish  with  a  population  of  only  327, 
and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  distinct  exhibition  of 
any  influence  which  its  parochial  economy  might  have  on  the 
state  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  overseer  had  three  able-bodied  men  out  of  employment, 
and  whom  it  fell  upon  him  to  dispose  of.  The  farmers,  all  satu 
rated  with  workmen,  could  not  take  them  in ;  and  rather  than 
send  them  to  work  upon  the  roads,  he  applied  to  a  master  mason 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  engaged  to  take  their  services  at  the 
low  rate  of  six  shillings  in  the  week — the  parish  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  to  the  three  men,  so  as  that  they  should,  on  the 
whole,  have  fifteen  pence  a  week  for  each  member  of  their 
families.  The  mason  had  previously  in  his  employment,  from 
seven  to  ten  men,  at  the  weekly  wage  of  eight  or  nine  shillings 
each.  But  no  sooner  did  he  take  in  these  supernumeraries  from 
the  parish  at  six  shillings,  than  he  began  to  treat  anew  with  his 
old  workmen,  and  threatened  to  discharge  them  if  they  would 
not  consent  to  a  lower  wage.  This  of  course  would  have  thrown 
them  all  upon  the  parish,  for  the  difference  between  their  reduced 
and  their  present  wages ;  upon  perceiving  which  the  overseer 
instantly  drew  back  his  three  men  from  the  mason,  and  at  length 
contrived  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise.*  Upon  this  the  wages 
of  the  journeymen  masons  reverted  to  what  they  were  before. 

capital,  which,  j  ust  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  will  diminish  the  profits  of  future  years. 
The  individual  merchant  may  take  to  himself  so  liberal  a  share  now  of  this  world's  enjoy 
ments,  as  to  trench  on  his  enjoyments  afterwards ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if,  by  a  change  in 
the  average  habits  of  the  whole  mercantile  body,  there  was  to  be  a  more  liberal  expenditure 
among  them,  this,  instead  of  wasting,  would  perpetuate  to  them  the  means  of  liberal  expen 
diture  in  all  time  coming.  It  would  keep  the  capital  lower  than  it  now  is,  and  the  profit 
higher ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  by  the  collective  will  of  capitalists,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
peasantry,  a  limitation  might  be  raised  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord — and  all  the  three  classes 
might  share  more  equally  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  the  overseer,  Mr.  Poole  : — 
"  The  facts  respecting  the  three  men  at  Long  Burton,  were  as  follows  :  we  had  three  able 
men  out  of  employ,  and  rather  than  send  them  on  the  roads  to  work,  we  engaged  with  Mr. 
Perratt,  the  mason,  for  them,  at  six  shillings  per  week  each.  Mr.  Perratt  was  at  that  time 
giving  his  men  (from  seven  to  ten  men)  eight  or  nine  shillings  each.  Mr.  Perratt  then  saw- 
he  could  get  men  at  a  lower  rate,  and  informed  some  of  his  old  hands  that  he  should  dis 
charge  and  lower  the  wages;  therefore,  in  consequence,  those  men  (or  many  of  them)  would,  at 
their  discharge,  become  very  burthensome  to  the  parish  of  Long  Burton.  We  immediately 
saw  our  error,  of  letting  him  have  men  at  a  low  rate,  (for  recollect,  it  was  one  or  two  shil 
lings  lower  than  the  fanners  were  giving  at  that  time,}  and  took  the  men  back  on  the  roads 
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Now  this  exemplifies  the  state  of  many  agricultural  parishes 
in  England.  There  is  a  reserve  of  supernumeraries  constantly 
on  the  eve  of  pouring  forth  over  all  the  departments  of  regular 
labour,  and  on  the  instant  of  their  doing  so,  forcing  one  and  all 
of  the  regular  workmen  within  the  margin  of  pauperism.  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  very  few  supernumeraries  will  suffice 
to  produce  this  effect ;  and  by  how  very  small  an  excess  in 
the  number  of  labourers,  a  very  great  and  grievous  reduction 
takes  place  in  the  wages  of  labour.  It  is  not  even  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  that  there  should  be  an  actual  breaking  forth  of 
supernumeraries  on  the  already  crowded  departments  of  regular 
industry.  It  is  enough  that  they  are  at  all  times  in  readiness  to 
break  forth.  The  consciousness  of  a  few  idle  hands  in  every 
neighbourhood,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  master,  and  an  inferi 
ority  to  the  servants,  in  all  their  negotiations  with  each  other. 
It  has  the  effect  of  bringing  wages  as  far  down  as  possible ;  so 
low  as  to  the  very  confines  of  beggary,  and  in  many  instances  so 
low  as  in  fact  to  beggar  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  So 
wretched  a  remuneration  as  that  of  eight  or  nine  shillings  a  week 
to  masons,  and  that  even  previous  to  the  irruption  of  supernu 
meraries  upon  them,  was  still  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  super 
numeraries.  It  is  this  in  fact  which  has  so  reduced  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  over  a  great  part  of  England ;  and  vir 
tually  placed  the  question  of  a  workman's  recompense  at  the 
disposal,  and  under  the  arbitration  of  parish  overseers. 

It  will  be  seen  how  beautifully  this  process  would  be  reversed 
under  a  system  where  a  parish  bank  came  in  place  of  the  parish 
vestry,  and  when  the  people,  instead  of  a  claim  upon  the  one, 
had,  what  is  far  better,  a  capital  in  the  other.  Had  these 
masons  been  free  of  the  presence  of  all  supernumeraries,  and, 
moreover,  had  they  been  in  possession  of  a  fund  which  could 
have  subsisted  them,  even  but  a  few  weeks,  they  would  have 
stood  to  their  employers  in  a  much  firmer  and  more  independent 
attitude ;  and  the  miserable  pittance  of  nine  shillings  a  week 
would  not  have  satisfied  them.  It  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  argu 
ment  to  say,  that  the  master  could  have  reduced  them  to  his 
own  terms,  by  hiring  in  labourers  from  a  distance.  This  is  just 
saying,  that  ere  a  capital  in  the  hand  of  labourers  work  its  full 
effect  upon  their  condition,  it  must  be  generally,  and  not  partially 

at  certain  prices,  so  as  to  make  their  earnings  fifteen  pence  per  head,  for  their  families ; 
which,  with  Mr.  Perratt's  six  shillings  per  week,  we  were  obliged  to  make  up  from  the 
parish  to  fifteen  pence  per  head,  per  week." 

VOL.  X.  2  G 
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diffused  among  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  vicinity 
of  a  population  with  inferior  habits,  that  the  vicinity  of  Ireland, 
for  example,  must  retard  the  march  of  our  working  classes,  to  a 
greater  sufficiency,  and  a  higher  status  in  the  commonwealth. 
But  this  does  not  impair,  it  rather  enhances  the  conclusion,  that 
the  high  road  to  their  advancement  is  the  accumulation  of  such 
a  capital  as  might  enable  them  to  weather  all  the  adverse  fluc 
tuations  of  trade,  and  as  might  enable  them,  throughout  every 
season,  to  treat  more  independently  with  their  employers,  than 
labourers  can  do,  who,  without  resources,  are  constantly,  to  use 
a  familiar  phrase,  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  on  the  very  brink  of 
starvation.  The  establishment  of  so  much  as  one  savings'  bank 
is  at  least  the  beginning  of  such  a  progress,  although  it  will 
require  the  establishment  and  the  successful  operation  of  many, 
ere  a  sensible  effect  can  be  wrought  by  them  on  the  general 
economic  condition  of  our  peasantry.  This,  however,  is  the 
unfailing  way  of  it ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  that  it  is 
carried,  will  be  its  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  labour. 

We  hold  the  following  narrative,  which  relates  to  the  distresses 
experienced  some  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Leicester  and  its 
neighbourhood,  to  be  very  rich  in  the  principles  of  this  question. 
It  was  given  and  authenticated  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  in  the  place. 

The  great  employment  of  the  population  in  that  quarter  is  the 
manufacture  of  stockings;  which  manufacture,  in  the  year  1817, 
was  in  a  state  of  very  great  depression.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Mr.  Cort  was  applied  to  by  the  township  of  Smeaton  Westor- 
by,  in  the  parish  of  Kibworth,  Beauchamp,  for  work  to  some  of 
their  people.  He  succeeded  in  finding  admittance  for  them  to  the 
service  of  a  hosier  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  who  agreed  to  pay 
each  of  them  five  shillings  a  week ;  and  the  township  to  which 
they  belonged,  were  very  thankful  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
their  wages,  according  to  the  state  and  number  of  their  families. 
Mr.  Cort  was,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  called  upon  by  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a  regular  servant  in  the  establish 
ment  of  this  hosier,  and  who  complained  that,  immediately  after 
the  importation  of  the  mechanics  from  the  country,  he  and  others 
had  been  dismissed  from  their  employment.  On  remonstrating 
with  their  master,  and  asking  him  how  they  were  to  live,  he 
replied  that  it  was  not  his  affair ;  an  answer  which,  however 
harshly  it  may  sound  in  those  countries  where  pauperism  is  un 
known,  may  signify  no  more,  in  many  parts  of  England,  than 
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simply  a  committal  of  discarded  workmen  to  their  legal  right  on 
the  charity  of  the  parish.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  excess  of  work 
men  beyond  the  work  in  demand,  created  a  very  melancholy  re 
duction  in  the  wages  of  the  whole  ;  insomuch  that,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  our 'very  intelligent  informer,  in  the  parish  alone 
of  St.  Margaret's  in  Leicester,  the  wages  of  the  stocking  trade 
sustained  a  decline  at  the  rate  of  at  least  £20,000  in  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  greatest  depression,  the  sum  earned  by  an  able- 
bodied  mechanic  was  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  week ; 
to  which  there  was  added  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  accord 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  family.  In  the  case  of  a  man, 
wife,  and  two  children,  it  was  made  up  to  nine  shillings  in  the 
week.  This  allowance  system,  as  it  is  termed  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  was  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was 
soon  found  to  aggravate  the  mischief  which  it  was  designed  to 
alleviate.  It  obviously  detains  a  much  greater  number  at  the 
work  of  the  depressed  manufacture,  than  would  otherwise  have 
adhered  to  it ;  and  thereby  has  the  effect  of  perpetuating  and 
even  augmenting  the  glut  of  its  commodities  in  the  market.  It 
was  thus  found,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  parish  extended 
its  allowances,  the  manufacturers  reduced  their  wages  ;  for  which 
wages,  however,  it  was  still  an  object,  in  the  midst  of  their  scanty 
means,  that  all  the  hands  of  the  family  should  be  pressed  into 
the  employment,  and  be  exerted  to  the  uttermost.  In  this  style 
of  management  matters  grew  unavoidably  worse,  till  the  glut 
became  quite  oppressive,  and  was  felt  to  be  alike  burdensome  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  operative.  They  tried,  therefore,  a 
new  expedient ;  and,  instead  of  making  good  the  defect  of  wages 
by  means  of  parochial  aid,  they  resolved  on  a  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  detaching  a  large  proportion  of  men  from  the 
employ  altogether,  whether  by  maintaining  them  in  a  state  of 
total  idleness,  or  by  employing  them  at  some  agricultural  work, 
for  a  very  inferior  wage,  or  even  for  nothing  at  all.  In  a  single 
month  this  way  of  it  operated  like  a  charm.  The  glut  was  soon 
cleared  away,  when  the  production  of  the  article  was  thus 
limited ;  and  just  in  virtue  of  a  certain  number  being  kept  off 
from  their  own  professional  business  of  working  stockings,  there 
was  speedily  restored  to  that  neighbourhood  the  cheering  spec 
tacle  of  well-paid  industry,  and  a  well-fed  population. 

The  whole  sum  by  which  this  restoration  was  achieved, 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  pounds  ;  and  this  did  not  exceed 
twelve  shillings  for  each  individual  engaged  in  the  stocking 
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manufacture  in  the  town  and  environs  of  Leicester.  Had  there 
been  a  deposit  then  to  this  extent  from  each  in  a  savings'  bank, 
they  ha.d  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  deliverance  for  their 
whole  body,  by  supporting  in  idleness,  or  at  other  work,  a  cer 
tain  part  of  them.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which,  after  that 
a  habit  of  accumulation  has  been  established  among  labourers, 
the  product  of  that  accumulation  will  be  applied.  For  the 
purpose  of  working  a  good  effect,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  any  such  combined  or  corporate  movement,  or  any 
resource  whatever  to  the  plans  and  expedients  of  committeeship. 
The  thing  works  far  best  when  it  works  naturally.  The  same 
effect  is  arrived  at  just  by  each  individual  living  upon  his  own 
accumulation  ;  and  when  a  glut  comes  round,  he  will  spontane 
ously  work  less  when  a  miserable  remuneration  is  going,  than  if 
he  were  depending  for  his  daily  subsistence  on  his  daily  labour. 
An  overstocked  market  is  either  prevented  or  more  speedily  re 
lieved,  simply  by  so  many  of  the  workmen  ceasing  to  work,  or 
by  a  great  many  working  moderately.  It  is  thus  that  a  savings' 
bank  is  the  happiest  of  all  expedients  for  filling  up  the  gaps, 
and  equalizing  the  deficiencies,  and  shortening  those  dreary  in 
tervals  of  ill-paid  work,  which  now  occur  so  frequently,  to  the 
great  degradation  and  distress  of  every  manufacturing  popula 
tion. 

The  subscription  of  nine  thousand  pounds  at  Leicester,  just 
did  for  the  population  there,  what,  by  the  system  of  savings' 
banks,  any  population  might  do  for  themselves.  It  would  not 
of  course  take  two  or  three  thousand  people  off  from  their  work, 
and  keep  them  idle  or  otherwise  employed  for  a  month  or  two. 
But  it  would  exempt  all  from  the  pressure  of  that  immediate 
necessity  which  now  urges  them  to  work  to  excess.  The  effect 
in  clearing  away  the  glut  would  just  be  the  same  ;  and  the 
people  would  owe  to  themseles  a  benefit  that,  in  this  instance, 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  others.  They  would  soon  recover 
the  level  of  their  old  and  natural  prices  ;  nay,  permanently  raise 
this  level,  so  as  to  obtain  a  permanently  higher  status  in  the 
commonwealth, 

We  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  following  extract  from  that 
article  in  the  Edinbnrgh  Keview,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to. 

"  There  is  another  and  a  far  more  excellent  way — not  to  be 
attained,  certainly,  but  by  a  change  of  habit  among  the  work 
men  themselves — yet  such  a  change  as  may  be  greatly  promoted 
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by  those  whose  condition  or  character  gives  them  influence  in 
society.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  main  use  of 
a  savings'  bank  was,  not  to  elevate  labourers  into  the  class  of 
capitalists,  but  to  equalize  and  improve  their  condition  as  la 
bourers.  We  should  like  them  to  have  each  a  small  capital,  not 
wherewith  to  become  manufacturers,  but  wherewith  to  control 
manufacturers.  It  is  in  this  way  (and  we  can  see  no  other)  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  weather  all  the  fluctuations  to  which 
trade  is  liable.  It  is  the  cruel  necessity  of  overworking  which 
feeds  the  mischief  of  superabundant  stock,  and  which  renders  so 
very  large  a  transference  of  hands  necessary  ere  the  market  can 
be  relieved  of  the  load  under  which  it  groans  and  languishes. 
Now,  this  is  a  necessity  that  can  only  be  felt  by  men  on  the 
brink  of  starvation,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have 
scarcely  more  than  a  day's  earnings  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
day.  Let  these  men  only  be  enabled,  on  the  produce  of  former 
accumulations,  to  live  through  a  season  of  depression,  while  they 
work  moderately,  or,  if  any  of  them  should  so  choose  it,  while 
they  do  not  work  at  all — and  they  would  not  only  lighten  such 
a  period  of  its  wretchedness,  but  they  would  inconceivably 
shorten  its  duration.  The  overplus  of  manufactured  goods, 
which  is  the  cause  of  miserable  wages,  would  soon  clear  away 
under  that  restriction  of  work  which  would  naturally  follow  on 
the  part  of  men  who  did  not  choose,  because  they  did  not  need, 
to  work  for  miserable  wages.  What  is  now  a  protracted  season 
of  suffering  and  discontent  to  the  lower  orders,  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  become  to  them  a  short  but  brilliant  career  of 
holiday  enjoyment.  The  report  of  a  heavy  downfal  of  wages, 
instead  of  sounding  like  a  knell  of  despair  in  their  ears,  would 
be  their  signal  for  rising  up  to  play.  We  have  heard  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  our  empire  a  more  intellectual  and  accom 
plished  order  of  workmen  than  the  weavers  of  Paisley.  It  was 
their  habit,  we  understand,  to  abandon  their  looms  throughout 
the  half  or  nearly  the  whole  of  each  Saturday,  and  to  spend  this 
time  in  gardening,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  walk.  It 
is  true  that  such  time  might  sometimes  be  viciously  spent ;  but 
still  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  degree  of  sufficiency  among  our 
operatives,  as  that  they  could  afford  a  lawful  day  of  every  week 
for  their  amusement,  and  still  more,  that  they  could  afford  whole 
months  of  relaxed  and  diminished  industry,  when  industry  was 
underpaid.  This  is  the  digniGed  posture  which  they  might 
attain  ;  but  only  after  the  return  of  better  times,  and  through 
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the  medium  of  their  own  sober  and  determined  economy.  Every 
shilling  laid  up  in  store,  and  kept  in  reserve  for  the  evil  day, 
would  strengthen  the  barrier  against  such  a  visitation  of  distress 
and  difficulty  as  that  from  which  we  are  yet  scarcely  emerging. 
The  very  habits  too,  which  helped  them  to  accumulate  in  the 
season  of  well-paid  work,  would  form  our  best  guarantee  against 
the  vicious  or  immoral  abuse  of  this  accumulation,  in  the  season 
either  of  entire  or  comparative  inactivity.  We  would  expect  an 
increase  of  reading,  and  the  growth  of  literary  cultivation,  and 
the  steady  advancement  of  virtuous  and  religious  habits — and, 
altogether,  a  greater  weight  of  character  and  influence  among  the 
labouring  classes,  as  the  permanent  results  of  such  a  system. 
Instead  of  being  the  victims  of  every  adverse  movement  in  trade, 
they  would  become  its  most  effective  regulators. 

u  This  is  the  eminence  that  the  labourers  of  our  nation  are 
fully  capable  both  of  reaching  and  of  maintaining.  But  it  is 
neither  the  poor-rate  of  England,  nor  the  law  of  parochial  aid  in 
Scotland,  that  will  help  them  on  to  it.  These  have  only  de 
ceived  them  away  from  the  path  which  leads  to  independence ; 
and  amid  all  the  complaints  which  have  been  raised  against  the 
system  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  our  poor,  because  underpaid  operatives,  are  the 
principal-  sufferers  by  it.  Every  other  class  in  society  has  its 
compensation.  It  is  paid  back  again  to  the  manufacturer  in 
the  shape  of  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  to 
the  landholder  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  manufactured 
articles.  It  is  only  the  operative  himself,  who  appears  to  be 
pensioned  by  it,  that  is  really  impoverished.  It  has  deadened 
all  those  incitements  to  accumulation  which  would  have  raised 
him  and  his  fellow-labourers  to  a  footing  of  permanent  security 
in  the  state — and,  not  till  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the 
whole  mischief  and  cruelty  of  this  delusion — not  till  they  see 
where  it  is  that  their  most  powerful  and  malignant  enemy  is 
lying  in  ambush — not  till  they  have  learned  that,  under  the  guise 
of  charity,  there  has  been  an  influence  at  work  for  many  years, 
which  has  arrested  the  march  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  eleva 
tion  that  naturally  and  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  and  till  they 
come  to  understand  that  it  is  by  their  own  exertion  and  self- 
denial  alone  that  they  can  win  their  way  to  it — not,  in  short, 
till  the  popular  cry  is  for  the  abolition,  rather  than  the  extension 
of  pauperism,  will  our  labouring  classes  have  attained  their  full 
share  of  comfort  and  importance  in  the  commonwealth." 
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CHAPTEE    XX. 

ON  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  WORKMEN  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  RAISING  WAGES. 

WE  fear  that  the  cause  of  savings'  banks  may  have  sustained 
a  temporary  discredit  from  the  recent  conduct  of  workmen  all 
over  the  country.  The  apprehension  is  that,  by  a  large  united 
capital  amongst  them,  they  might  get  the  upper  hand  of  their 
employers  altogether ;  that,  in  possession  of  means  which  could 
enable  them  to  be  idle,  they  may  exercise  a  power  most  capri 
ciously  and  most  inconveniently  for  the  other  classes  of  society  ; 
that  they  may  lay  manufacturers  under  bondage  by  their  im 
pregnable  combinations ;  and,  striking  work  at  the  most  critical 
and  unexpected  junctures,  they  may  subject  the  whole  economy 
of  human  life  to  jolts  and  sudden  derangements  which  might  be 
enough  for  its  overthrow.  These  fears,  enhanced  though  they 
have  been  of  late  by  the  outrages  of  workmen  in  various  parts 
.of  the  country,  would  speedily  be  dissipated,  we  believe,  under 
the  light  of  growing  experience.  The  repeal  of  the  combination 
laws  has  not  even  yet  been  adequately  tried.  The  effervesence 
which  has  followed  on  that  repeal  is  the  natural,  and,  we  be 
lieve,  the  temporary  effect  of  the  anterior  state  of  things.  There 
was  nothing  more  likely  than  that  the  people,  when  put  in  pos 
session  of  a  power  which  they  felt  to  be  altogether  new,  should 
take  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  break  forth  into  mis 
placed  and  most  extravagant  manifestations.  But  if  the  conduct 
of  the  one  party  have  been  extravagant,  the  alarm  of  the  other 
party  we  conceive  to  have  been  equally  extravagant.  We  trust 
that  the  alarm  may  have  in  part  been  dissipated,  ere  Govern 
ment  shall  be  induced  to  legislate  any  further  upon  the  subject ; 
or  to  trench,  by  any  of  its  acts,  on  the  great  principle  of  every 
man  being  entitled  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  labour,  and 
also  of  acting  in  concert  with  his  fellows  for  the  production  of 
a  general  benefit,  as  great  as  they  can  possibly  make  out,  to  the 
whole  body  of  labourers. 

The  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  in  England  has  been 
attended  with  consequences  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the 
consequences  that  ensued  after  the  Eevolution,  from  the  repeal 
of  the  game-laws  in  France.  The  whole  population,  thrown 
agog  by  their  new  privilege,  poured  forth  upon  the  country, 
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and  variously  accoutred,  made  war,  in  grotesque  and  unpractised 
style,  upon  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In 
a  few  months,  however,  the  extravagance  subsided,  and  the 
people  returned  to  their  old  quiescent  habits  and  natural  occu 
pations.  We  feel  assured  that,  in  like  manner,  this  delirium  of 
a  newly-awakened  faculty  among  our  British  workmen  will 
speedily  pass  away.  They  will  at  length  become  wise  and 
temperate  in  the  use  of  it.  Neither  party,  in  fact,  well  under 
stand  how  to  proceed  in  the  unwonted  relation  wherein  they  now 
stand  to  each  other.  There  is  indefinite  demand  upon  the  one 
side ;  upon  the  other  there  are  distrust,  and  a  most  sensitive 
dread  of  encroachment.  They  have  not  yet  completed  their 
trial  of  strength ;  and  just  because,  in  ignorance  of  each  other's 
powers,  there  are  yet  the  effort  and  the  excitation  and  the  busy 
rivalship  of  a  still  undetermined  conflict.  If  Parliament  would 
but  suffer  the  great  principle  upon  which  its  repeal  has  been 
founded  to  have  full  and  unfettered  swing  in  the  country,  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  after  a  very  few  vibrations,  the  matter 
would  at  length  settle  down  into  a  right  and  a  corifortable  ad 
justment  for  all  parties.  The  experience  of  the  evil  that  results 
to  themselves  from  an  overdone  ambition,  would  far  more  effec 
tually  chasten  and  repress  the  obstinacy  or  the  daring  of  work 
men,  than  all  the  terrors  of  the  statute-book ;  and  a  harmony 
would  soon  be  established  in  a  natural  way  between  those 
parties  whom  the  laws  of  the  State  had  only  set  at  variance. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  seems  resolvable  into  three  great 
divisions.  First,  for  the  question,  "  What  were  the  right  enact 
ment  in  regard  to  combinations,  on  the  pure  and  abstract  prin 
ciples  of  law?"  Second,  the  inquiry  whether,  under  such  an 
enactment,  all  the  practical  mischief  that  is  apprehended  from 
combinations  would  not  be  sufficiently  provided  against  without 
.  further  law,  and  just  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  certain 
natural  influences  that  operate  throughout  society,  arid  among 
the  parties  themselves.  Third,  the  consideration  of  the  fears 
and  the  prejudices  of  men  upon  this  subject,  which  are  grounded 
upon  economic  theories. 

I. — The  great  principle  of  law  upon  this  and  upon  every 
other  subject,  is,  that  it  should  quadrate  as  much  as  it  can  pos 
sibly  be  made  to  do,  with  obvious  morality.  It  is  most  desir 
able  that  whatever  the  legislature  shall  ordain  to  be  a  crime, 
and  liable  to  punishment,  should  be  felt  as  a  crime  by  man's 
natural  conscience.  In  every  case,  when  there  is  a  want  of 
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sympathy  between  the  enactments  of  the  statute-book,  and  the 
dictates  of  natural  virtue,  there  is  an  expenditure  and  loss  of 
strength  incurred  by  the  government  of  a  country,  when  it 
either  ordains  such  enactments  or  carries  them  into  effect.  It  is 
sure  to  lose  ground  thereby  in  public  or  popular  estimation  ; 
and  when  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  a  state  are  thus  made  to 
thwart  and  run  counter  to  the  independent  feelings  and  judg 
ments  of  men,  this  is  certain  to  infuse  an  element  of  weakness 
into  the  body  politic.  The  heart-burnings  of  him  who  suffers 
the  penalty,  meet  with  powerful  reinforcement  in  the  sympathy 
of  all  his  fellows.  He  feels  himself  to  be  a  martyr  or  a  hero, 
and  not  a  criminal ;  and,  if  treated  as  a  criminal,  this  only  puts 
a  generous  indignancy  into  his  heart,  in  which  he  is  supported 
by  a  kindred  sentiment  among  all  the  free  and  noble  spirits  of 
the  land.  It  is  thus  that  the  stability  of  government,  and  with 
it  the  cause  of  public  order  and  tranquillity,  is  put  to  hazard  by 
every  law  which  squares  not  with  the  jurisprudence  of  Nature 
— and  that  some  strong  case  of  expediency  would  need  to  be 
made  out  ere  that  should  be  held  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
which  is  not  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  Nature  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  law  be  on  the  side  of  clear  and  unques 
tionable  morality — let  that  which  it  reckons  with  as  a  delin 
quency  be  regarded  as  a  delinquency  by  every  unsophisticated 
conscience — let  the  offence  against  which  its  penalties  are 
directed  be  felt  as  an  offence  against  the  natural  dictates  of 
humanity  and  rectitude — let  its  voice  of  rebuke  or  of  threaten 
ing  be  at  one  with  the  voice  of  the  heart,  insomuch  that  all  the 
denunciations  of  the  statute-book  are  echoed  to  by  the  universal 
sense  of  justice  in  society ;  and  every  act  of  such  a  legislation 
will  inconceivably  strengthen  the  authority  from  which  it  eman 
ates.  Even  though  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  community 
should  be  thwarted  by  it  in  some  favourite  but  iniquitous  de 
sign,  any  discontent  of  theirs  would  be  overborne  by  the  general 
and  concurrent  feeling  of  the  whole  community  besides.  Nothing 
could  withstand  the  force  of  law  if  thus  aided  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  ;  and  any  government  whose  deeds  are  responded 
to  by  this  natural  sense  of  equity  among  men,  may  surely  count 
on  such  support  and  sympathy  throughout  the  land,  as  shall 
make  its  authority  to  be  quite  irresistible. 

Now,  we  fear  that  there  have  been  times  when  both  these 
principles  were  traversed  by  government  in  its  management  of 
combinations.  For  first,  there  seems  nothing  criminal  in  the  act 
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of  a  man  ceasing  to  work  at  the  expiry  of  his  engagement,  be 
cause  not  satisfied  with  his  present  wage  and  desirous  of  a 
higher  ;  or  in  the  act  of  men  confederated  and  doing  jointly  or 
together  the  same  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  altogether 
fair  that  each  should  make  as  much  as  he  can  of  his  own 
labour ;  and  that  just  as  dealers  of  the  same  description  meet 
and  hold  consultations  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  of 
their  commodity,  so  it  should  be  equally  competent  for  workmen 
to  deliberate,  and  fix  on  any  common,  if  it  be  not  a  criminal 
agreement,  and  that  to  enhance,  if  they  can,  the  price  of  their 
own  services.  There  really  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  all 
this ;  and  however  a  man  may  be  treated  on  account  of  it  as  a 
delinquent  by  the  law,  he  certainly  is  not  regarded  as  a  de 
linquent  in  the  eye  of  natural  conscience.  It  was  because  of 
this  discrepancy  between  nature  arid  the  law,  that  we  held  it  a 
good  thing,  when  by  the  repeal  act  it  was  expunged  from  the 
statute-book — and  we  hope  that  no  subsequent  act  will  again  re 
store  it.  It  is  true,  that  while  the  whole  statute  law  against 
combinations  has  been  abrogated,  they,  by  the  last  act  of  parlia 
ment,  have  again  been  made  liable  as  before  to  prosecution  and 
punishment  under  the  common  law.  Yet  we  fondly  trust,  that 
even  the  application  of  common  law  to  the  practice  in  question, 
will  fall  into  desuetude,  as  a  thing  not  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age — an  expiring  relict  of  the  barbarity  of  other  times.  And 
accordingly,  in  almost  all  the  prosecutions  which  have  taken 
place  ever  since  the  repeal  act  was  modified  and  in  part  done 
away,  it  is  not  the  simple  deed  of  combination  which  is  proceeded 
against,  but  certain  obvious  and  undoubted  criminalities  which 
are  charged  upon  the  promoters  or  the  agents  of  combination. 

But,  secondly,  while  government  on  the  one  hand,  by  its 
penalties  against  the  simple  act  of  combination,  put  forth  a 
rigour  far  beyond  the  natural  dimensions  of  this  alleged  enor 
mity,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  declared  and 
rigorous  enough  against  those  real  enormities  which  are  often 
attendant  on  combinations.  If,  in  the  one  way,  they  have 
greatly  outrun  the  sympathies  of  the  country — in  the  other  way, 
they  for  a  time,  perhaps,  as  greatly  fell  short  of  them.  A  mere 
combination  among  those  who  are  unwilling  to  work,  is  not  in 
the  eye  of  morality  a  crime.  But  the  members  of  a  combina 
tion  proceed  to  a  very  great  and  undeniable  crime,  when  they 
put  forth  a  hand,  or  even  utter  dark  and  terrifying  threats  of 
violence  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work.  This  is  the  point 
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against  which  the  whole  force  of  legislation  ought  to  be  directed  ; 
and  though  the  public  cannot  go  along  with  those  severities  of 
imprisonment  and  exile,  which  law  has  inflicted  for  the  naked 
offence  of  combination,  yet  they  will  go  most  readily  along  with 
far  greater  severities  than  have  ever  yet  been  inflicted  for  the 
outrage  done  to  those  who  refuse  to  enter  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  the  legislature  should  put 
forth  all  their  rigour — even  to  protect  those  who  abide  in  their 
employment,  or  who  have  newly  entered,  from  the  hostility  and 
violence  of  those  who  have  abandoned  it.  In  consistency  with 
their  own  great  and  glorious  principle  of  freedom,  they  should 
guard  to  the  uttermost  the  freedom  of  those  who  are  willing, 
from  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
work.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  working  classes, 
that  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  was  passed  ; 
and  it  would  appear,  as  if  in  the  exuberance  of  this  spirit,  that  an 
unwonted  gentleness  and  forbearance  had  been  made  to  run 
through  all  the  provisions  of  it.  The  punishment,  whether  for 
forcing,  by  violence,  their  fellow-workmen  to  combinations  along 
with  them — or  for  forcing,  by  violence,  their  masters  into  a 
compliance  with  their  own  prescriptions,  is  a  great  deal  too 
small.  By  a  prosecution  under  this  act,  no  violence  to  person 
or  property,  no  destruction  of  machinery,  tools,  goods,  wares,  or 
work,  is  liable  to  any  greater  penalty  than  that  of  two  months' 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  sub 
sequent  clauses,  the  penalty  is  extended  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  And  it  is  also  true,  that  all 
these  offences  are  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  under 
the  severer  laws  that  were  previously  in  operation.  But  it  may 
help  to  account  in  part  for  the  recent  popular  ebullitions,  that 
the  repeal  act  held  out  a  more  mild  and  merciful  aspect  than 
the  law  ever  held  out  before,  to  the  very  offences  which  itself 
was  calculated  to  provoke.  It  was  to  this  act  that  workmen 
naturally  looked,  and  by  which  they  measured  the  hardships  and 
the  criminalities  of  all  the  violence  which  they  might  use  to 
enforce  their  combinations.  To  them,  in  the  first  instance,  then, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  offered  a  temptation  to  such  violence  ; 
nor  are  we  to  wonder,  if,  anterior  to  their  experience  of  those 
heavier  penalties,  which  this  act  did  not  bring  into  view,  they 
heedlessly  broke  forth  into  outrages  that  were  alike  hurtful  to 
the  interest  of  their  emplovers.  and  to  the  interest  of  their  fellow- 
workmen. 
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It  would  help  to  clear  and  to  facilitate  the  determination  of 
this  whole  problem,  were  it  extricated  from  that  confusion  of 
sentiment,  in  virtue  of  which  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  com 
binations  have  been  blended  together  into  one  object  of  contem 
plation.  The  public  indignation  has  been  very  much  fostered 
against  the  cause  of  natural  liberty  in  workmen,  by  the  shame 
ful  outrages  of  which  associated  workmen  have  been  guilty  in 
many  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  hurried  into  a 
desire  for  the  abridgment  of  that  liberty,  by  barring  with  legal 
penalties  the  very  act  of  combination  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is 
by  the  perfecting  and  extending  of  natural  liberty,  that  all  the 
mischiefs  of  combination  are  most  effectually  neutralized.  But 
legislators  themselves  participate  in  this  confusion,  and  forget 
that,  after  they  have  resolved  to  leave  untouched  the  freedom 
of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work,  there  lies  with  them  the 
remaining  duty  of  shielding  to  the  uttermost  the  freedom  of  those 
who  are  willing.  In  such  a  career  of  legislation,  they  do  not 
need  to  relinquish  for  a  moment  that  fine  aspect  of  liberality 
which  characterized  the  outset  of  it.  They  do  not  need  to  recall 
any  part  of  that  boon  which  they  granted  to  the  labouring 
classes ;  but  only  to  add  to  the  boon  of  protection  from  the 
alleged  tyranny  of  their  masters,  the  further  boon  of  protection 
from  the  far  more  severe  and  substantial  tyranny  which,  if  not 
restrained,  they  would  exercise  on  each  other.  In  the  prosecu 
tion  of  this  walk,  they  will  find  how  much  it  is  that  sound 
morality  and  sound  legislation  harmonize.  There  is  nought, 
either  in  the  joint  or  separate  resolutions  of  workmen,  not  to 
work  for  their  masters  under  certain  wages,  that  should  be  en 
acted  against ;  for  in  such  resolutions  there  is  truly  nothing 
wrong.  But  there  is  a  most  glaring  moral  evil  in  the  threats,  or 
the  annoyances,  or  the  assaults  that  have  been  committed  by  them 
against  their  fellows  ;  and,  to  put  these  down,  the  whole  strength 
and  wisdom  of  government  should  be  called  into  operation. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  any  future  effort  of  legislation 
should  be  well  directed ;  not  against  the  principle  of  workmen 
being  at  full  liberty  to  act  both  individually  and  conjointly  in 
opposition  to  their  masters,  in  every  such  way  as  is  not  criminal, 
for  a  rise  of  wages,  but  against  the  practice  of  workmen  putting 
forth  the  slightest  violence,  or  committing  the  smallest  outrage 
in  their  opposition  to  each  other.  The  thing  to  be  desired  is, 
that  any  new  act  shall  not  contravene  the  expression  of  the 
repeal  act,  which  was  altogether  framed  in  the  spirit  of  an  honest 
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friendship  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society.  Its  design  was  to 
protect  them  from  what,  in  the  fervour  of  their  indignation,  they 
have  often  denominated  the  tyranny  of  their  employers.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  require  a  still  further  protection  ;  and  that  is, 
full  protection  from  a  still  more  odious  and  oppressive  tyranny 
which  is  apt  to  spring  up  among  themselves.  We  can  confidently 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  many  workmen,  whether  they  ever 
felt  so  grievously  thwarted  and  overborne  out  of  their  own  free 
choice,  as  by  the  terrors  of  their  own  association,  whose  secret 
and  mysterious  power  wielded  a  far  more  despotic  sway  over 
their  imaginations,  than  ever  did  the  old  law  in  the  plenitude  of 
all  its  enforcements.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  the  dread  of 
ruin  to  their  families,  and  of  injury  to  their  persons,  has  been 
far  more  frequently  inspired  by  this  new  despotism,  within  these 
few  months,  than  has  been  done  by  the  statutes  against  com 
binations  among  all  the  working  classes  put  together  for  a  whole 
century.  An  act  for  the  further  protection  of  workmen  from 
this  regimen  of  terror,  so  far  from  even  the  most  distant  approach 
to  a  re-enactment  of  the  Combination  Laws,  would,  in  fact,  be 
tantamount  to  a  grant  of  additional  liberty ;  and,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  clamour  and  jealousy  of  the  obstinately  disaffected 
among  them,  would  be  substantially  felt  as  such  by  the  body  at 
large.  It  were  to  be  regretted,  if  government,  after  having  done 
so  well  by  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  should  forfeit  any  portion  of 
the  popularity  and  real  strength  which  it  has  thereby  acquired  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  any  subsequent 
measure  which  might  be  necessary,  should  wear  the  appearance 
as  well  as  possess  the  reality  of  being  a  measure  for  still  further 
defending  the  liberties  and  the  interest  of  workmen. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  full  liberty  has  been 
granted,  that  workmen  shall  either  singly,  or  in  a  body,  cease 
to  work  till  they  obtain  such  superior  remuneration  as  they  may 
choose  to  fancy  or  to  fix  upon.  But  the  liberty  is  imperfect,  if 
any  one,  or  more  of  these  workmen,  be  not  in  full  security,  when 
they  please  to  work  for  any  inferior  remuneration.  The  man 
who  is  willing  to  accept  of  a  lower  wage  than  his  fellows,  is  the 
man  who  can  least  of  them  all  afford  to  be  idle.  It  is  he  who 
is  most  goaded  by  his  own  necessities,  and  those  of  his  family, 
to  an  exertion  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  he,  therefore,  is  the  in 
dividual  to  whom  the  restraints  of  an  association,  enforced  as 
they  often  are  by  the  persecution  and  violence  of  its  agents,  are, 
in  fact,  the  most  gallingly  and  oppressively  cruel.  The  mem- 
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bers  of  a  combination  of  workmen  hold  out  their  cause  to  be 
that  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  whom  they  would  represent  as 
the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  society.  They  reflect  not  on  the 
tyranny  which  they  are  exercising  all  the  while  on  those  who 
are  still  poorer,  and  in  a  state  of  more  pitiable  helplessness  than 
themselves — on  the  individuals  of  their  own  body,  who  are  most 
immersed  in  debt,  or  whose  children  are  farthest  sunk  in  destitu 
tion,  and  who  most  gladly  would  labour  in  their  behalf  for  the 
current  wages,  were  it  not  for  the  rigours  and  the  menaces  of 
this  worse  than  revolutionary  despotism.  The  greatest  mischief 
which  has  ensued  from  the  repeal  in  question,  can  be  met  by  a 
legislation  that  might  stand  forth  not  in  the  character  of  opposi 
tion,  but  in  the  character  of  friendship  and  benignity  to  the  lower 
orders ;  a  legislation  that  took  the  side  not  of  masters  against 
servants,  but  of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  of  these  servants, 
against  that  crowd  of  petty  oppressors  who  were  of  somewhat 
elevated  condition  above  them.  A  legislation  of  this  sort,  whose 
equity  recommends  itself  to  every  man's  conscience,  never  can 
awaken  any  popular  disaffection  that  will  be  at  all  hazardous ; 
and  we  therefore  would  repeat  it  as  our  fondest  hope,  that  Parlia 
ment  will  devise  a  method  for  putting  down  those  outrages,  that 
we  suspect  at  the  very  worst  are  temporary,  without  at  all  im 
pairing  that  fine  aspect  of  liberality,  which  is  not  less  consonant 
with  the  soundest  economic  wisdom,  than  it  is  in  grateful  har 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  our  age. 

The  associated  workmen  with  the  cry  of  liberty  in  their 
mouths,  have  most  glaringly  traversed  all  the  principles  of 
liberty.  They  have  erected  themselves  into  so  many  little  cor 
porations,  and  are  chargeable  with  the  monopoly  and  intolerance 
of  the  corporation  spirit.  They  have  endeavoured  to  narrow 
the  field  of  competition  for  employment,  by  shutting  the  avenues 
to  their  respective  trades  against  the  general  population.  The 
same  paltry  selfishness  which  wont  to  characterize,  in  other  days, 
the  exclusive  companies  of  merchants,  has  now  descended  among 
our  labourers,  and  with  them  has  acquired  a  still  more  hideous 
complexion,  from  the  savage  cruelties  wherewith  it  has  been 
aggravated,  and  which  have  armed  against  their  cause  all  that 
is  generous  and  good  in  the  feelings  of  the  country.  Still  it  is 
hoped  that  even  misconduct  so  outrageous  as  theirs  will  not 
precipitate  the  legislature  back  again  to  those  antiquated  pre 
judices  from  which  they  had  emerged ;  but  well  may  it  warrant 
them  to  utter  a  voice  of  greater  decision,  and  lift  an  arm  of 
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greater  strength  than  they  have  ever  yet  done,  against  such  enor 
mities  as  can  never  be  endured  in  any  Christian  or  civilized  land. 

Because  government  may  have  conceded  to  our  artisans  and 
mechanics  the  fullest  liberty  not  to  work,  that  is  no  reason  why 
a  power  should  be  permitted  to  arise  in  another  quarter,  which 
might  trench  upon  their  liberty  to  work.  Government  has 
nought  to  do,  but  to  assert  itself  the  equal  patron  and  defender 
of  both  kinds  of  liberty.  By  means  of  the  one  liberty,  it  will 
neutralize  all  the  mischief  which  is  apprehended  from  the  other. 
It  is  not  by  a  regimen  which  does  violence  to  any  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  natural  freedom,  but  by  the  equal  and  impartial  main 
tenance  of  all  its  principles,  that  a  wise  government  is  enabled 
to  uphold  the  best  and  most  wholesome  state  of  society. 

And  so  far  from  any  call  for  any  peculiar  delicacy  or  tender 
ness  of  legislation  in  this  matter,  there  is  a  very  peculiar  reason, 
why  in  every  manufacturing  country,  the  attempt  to  molest  or 
impede  workmen  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  callings,  should  be 
visited  with  a  treatment  the  very  opposite  of  that  lenity,  where 
with  this  offence  seems  to  be  regarded  at  least  in  the  Eepeal 
Act.  It  is  not  because  of  the  alleged  importance  of  our  manu 
factures  to  the  public  and  political  strength  of  our  nation — an 
advantage  which  we  have  long  held  to  be  quite  imaginary  ; 
but  it  is  because  of  the  very  great  number  of  those  whose  inte 
rest  and  safety  are  involved  in  the  protection  of  every  workman 
from  the  aggression  of  his  fellows.  We  allude  to  the  workmen 
themselves.  There  is  altogether  as  great  propriety  in  it,  that 
the  crime  of  forcing  or  interrupting  a  labourer  should  be  signa 
lized  above  an  ordinary  assault,  by  the  severer  penalties  which 
are  annexed  to  it,  as  that  the  crime  of  forgery  should  be  so 
signalized.  The  latter  severity,  over  rigorous  as  it  surely  is,  has 
been  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  extensive  mischief  done 
by  forgery  to  the  merchants  of  a  trading  nation.  The  former 
might  well  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  a  mischief  as  exten 
sive,  done,  by  the  forcing  of  workmen,  to  the  mechanics  and 
artisans  of  a  manufacturing  nation.  To  provide  a  barrier  against 
the  outrages  of  associated  workmen,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con 
jure  up  again  the  legislation  of  barbarous  times.  It  can  be  done 
by  a  better  legislation,  which  shall  bear  upon  its  forehead  the 
impress  both  of  kindness  to  the  labourer,  and  of  enlightened 
patriotism. 

II. — But  what  theoretically  may  appear  to  be  a  good  law  in 
the  statute  book,  might  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  practically  a 
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powerless  or  inapplicable  law  in  society ;  like  a  machine  that, 
however  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  model,  might  not  work  well 
in  the  manufactory.  Therefore  it  is,  that  ere  such  an  inquiry  as 
the  present  can  be  completed,  we  must  pass  from  the  abstract 
jurisprudence  of  the  question,  to  the  gross  and  living  experience 
of  the  question ;  and,  going  forth  on  the  outer  field  of  actual 
and  concrete  humanity,  we  must  observe,  there,  what  the  forces 
and  the  interests  are  which  come  into  busy  play,  and  in  how 
far  such  a  law  as  we  have  argued  for,  is  of  sufficient  control 
over  them,  for  all  right  and  salutary  purposes.  It  is  not  by  the 
mere  categories  of  ethical  science  that  such  a  question  ought  to 
be  determined.  Such  a  law  as  would  suit  the  republic  of  Plato, 
or  some  similar  Utopia,  might  be  the  whole  fruit  of  one's  studi 
ous  excogitations  at  home.  But  it  is  only  by  a  survey  abroad, 
and  over  the  domain  of  business  and  familiar  life,  that  he  learns 
to  modify,  when  needful,  the  generalizations  of  abstract  thought, 
by  the  demands  of  a  felt  and  urgent  expediency. 

Let  us  now  look,  then,  to  this  outer  field  of  contemplation — 
not  to  the  principles  of  the  question  in  any  system  of  natural  law, 
but  to  the  exemplifications  of  the  question  in  the  midst  of  living 
society  ;  and  we  greatly  mistake  it  if  it  be  not  found  that  there 
is  a  most  entire  harmony  between  them  ;  and  that  the  complex 
workings  of  what  may  be  termed  the  economic  mechanism,  are 
altogether  at  one  with  the  simplicities  of  theory.  We  hold  that 
there  are  certain  natural  securities  for  a  right  adjustment  be 
tween  masters  and  servants,  in  the  very  relationship  itself,  which 
ought  to  supersede  the  interference  of  government ; — we  mean, 
its  interference  for  any  other  object  than  the  enforcement  of  jus 
tice  between  the  parties,  and  the  protection  of  both  from  all 
sorts  of  personal  violence.  Even  from  the  very  history  of  some 
recent  misguided  adventures,  on  the  part  of  workmen,  we  may 
learn  what  these  securities  are,  and  how  powerful  and  efficient 
they  must  ultimately  prove  in  their  operation.  So  that  the  in 
terference  of  government,  with  the  just  and  natural  freedom  of 
any  of  the  parties,  is  really  superseded  by  those  better  influences 
that  lie  in  the  mechanism  and  the  spontaneous  workings  of  human 
society. 

The  great  compensation,  then,  for  the  evils  of  a  strike,  is  the 
power  which  masters  have  of  replacing  those  who  have  struck 
work  by  other  hands.  We  will  not  deny  the  very  great  tem 
porary  inconvenience  of  such  an  event  to  masters;  but  we  deny 
that  it  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  legislation,  which  traverses  any 
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of  the  principles  of  an  obvious  or  natural  equity.  And  besides, 
we  are  not  to  estimate  the  inconvenience  in  all  time  coming-,  by 
any  degree  of  it  which  might  be  felt  or  experienced  at  present ; 
for  now  the  conflict  is  at  its  height  in  many  places  ;  and  though, 
by  this  time,  subsided  into  quiescence  in  some  quarters,  yet,  in 
others,  still  in  a  state  of  busy  and  unsettled  fermentation.  Still, 
however,  we  have  to  wait  the  various  terminations  of  this  con 
troversy,  which  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws  has  so  very 
naturally  awakened  all  over  the  land,  ere  we  shall  obtain  the 
complete  verification  of  its  result.  We  are  yet  in  the  suspense, 
and  among  the  uncertainties  of  the  experiment ;  and  though 
gradually  brightening  towards  it,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  full  and  finished  experience.  This  experience,  however,  if 
waited  for  patiently,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  in  the  highest  degree  tranquillizing  to  the 
combatants,  and  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  large.  Meanwhile, 
even  from  the  already  bygone  history  of  these  combinations,  in 
places  where  the  warfare  has  been  stoutest  and  most  alarming, 
might  we  gather,  I  apprehend,  enough  of  argument  why  the 
great  principles  of  natural  justice  and  liberty  ought  not  to  be 
violated. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  on  the  event  of  a  general  strike  in  an 
industrious  establishment,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  of 
the  old  hands  being  replaced  by  new  ones,  who  were  rendered 
effective  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  This  has  been  done, 
and  with  ultimate  success,  at  collieries  and  cotton-mills,  and  in 
many  other  manufactories.  At  the  Redding  colliery,  for  ex 
ample,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  where  the  dis 
turbances  assumed  a  very  riotous  character,  this  expedient  was 
resorted  to.  By  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  now  before 
me,  it  appears  that  the  manager  there,  on  the  defection  of  the 
old  colliers,  employed  in  their  place  such  labourers  as  were  about 
the  work,  and  who  were  before  employed  in  above-ground  jobs, 
together  with  a  few  strangers  who  accidentally  came.  The 
labourers  were  instructed  in  their  new  occupation  by  three  overs- 
men  of  the  work,  and  a  few  other  colliers  (three  or  four,  chiefly 
old)  who  did  not  join  the  association.  They  were  allowed  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  at  the  first,  but  in  a  few  weeks  most 
of  them  earned  more  by  the  piece ;  and  the  good  hands,  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  made  five  shillings,  and  even  more  per  day. 

This  narrative  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording  the  example  of 
a  good  termination  to  the  strike,  achieved  by  the  mere  vigour 
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and  promptitude  of  the  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county.  We  feel 
persuaded,  that  without  any  recurrence  to  an  antiquated  law, 
the  whole  mischief  of  these  combinations  might  l>e  neutralized 
by  means  of  a  greater  spirit  and  energy  on  the  part  of  our  exe 
cutive  officers.  A  stronger  or  more  efficient  police  might  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  all  that  is  really  bad  in 
them  ;  and  this  were  far  better  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  legis 
lation  that  traversed  any  great  principle  of  liberality  or  justice. 

The  next  narrative  serves  to  demonstrate  how  much,  without 
the  aid  either  of  law  or  of  police,  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
mere  spirit  of  determination  on  the  part  of  masters.  It  ex 
hibits  a  fine  miniature  specimen  of  the  progress  and  the  natural 
expiry  of  combinations,  by  the  action  alone  of  those  natural 
forces  and  interests  which  are  involved  in  them.  We  think 
that  it  goes  to  establish  the  safety  wherewith  (after  government 
has  fulfilled  its  duty  of  protection  from  all  outrages)  the  whole 
matter  might  be  left  to  its  own  issues  :  and  we  do  think  it  hard 
that  the  legislature  should  be  called  upon,  either  to  brave  the 
odium,  or  to  sustain  the  burden  of  a  management  which  de 
volves  more  properly  on  capitalists  themselves. 

The  following  is  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  colliery  near  Ayr  : — "  Being  firmly  determined 
to  withstand  this  system  of  dictation,  we  looked  about  us  for 
the  means  of  counteracting  their  measures ;  and  nothing  appear 
ing  to  us  so  effectual  as  the  taking  or  employing  of  new  hands, 
we  instantly  set  about  preparing  tools,  and  engaging  every 
labouring  man  we  could  obtain.  In  about  three  weeks,  we  had 
introduced  seventy  men  into  our  pits ;  and  the  produce  of  our 
colliery  daily  increasing,  it  became  evident  that  we  were  ulti 
mately  to  prevail  in  the  struggle.  The  men  whom  we  employed 
were  mostly  Irishmen,  but  were  picked  up  by  us  about  the  place. 
Had  we  not  succeeded  in  getting  them  in  that  way,  we  had  de 
termined  to  send  a  person  to  Ireland  to  recruit  there.  Our  old 
hands,  at  least  such  as  we  have  chosen  to  employ,  have  returned 
to  their  work,  and  have,  in  a  submissive  manner,  renounced 
the  system  of  associations.  Our  new  colliers  continue  with  us, 
and  are  doing  well." 

These  are  only  two  examples,  selected  almost  at  random  from 
the  mass  that  lies  before  us,  and  which  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
facility  wherewith  raw  and  unpractised  labourers  can  be  rendered 
effective,  at  least  in  this  important  branch  of  industry.  In  many 
other  branches  masters  have  precisely  the  same  resource. 
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But,  secondly,  we  are  aware  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
trades,  a  labourer  from  the  general  population  is  not  so  speedily 
convertible  to  use  as  in  collieries  ;  and  that,  therefore,  with  even 
full  security  for  the  new  workmen,  a  time  must  elapse,  and  loss 
must  be  incurred,  and  a  most  inconvenient  suspension  of  the 
manufacture  must  take  place,  ere  it  can  again  be  set  a-going  in 
the  effective  way  as  before.  The  old  workmen  who  have  struck, 
cannot  all  at  once  be  replaced  by  the  same  number  ;  and  the 
new  workmen  who  succeed  them,  cannot  all  at  once  acquire  the 
habit  and  skill  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  certainly  relieving  to 
observe  how  soon  an  ordinary  labourer  can  be  transformed  into 
a  good  collier,  and  even  made  serviceable  in  many  of  the 
branches  of  cotton-spinning.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
all  those  crafts  and  occupations  which  require  a  long  apprentice 
ship  to  be  accomplished  in  their  mysteries,  there  might  be  a 
cessation  of  work,  which,  if  persisted  in  beyond  a  certain  length, 
might  be  inconvenient  to  master  manufacturers,  and  still  more 
inconvenient  to  their  customers.  To  look  fairly  and  openly  at 
all  the  possibilities,  one  can  conceive  a  great  extent  of  incon 
venience  from  a  universal  strike  of  shipwrights,  or  house-carpen 
ters,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  of  clothiers  and  shoemakers,  and  all 
classes  of  workmen  that  cannot  be  so  instantly  replaced  as  some 
others  out  of  the  general  population. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  there  is  a  sufficient  pro 
tection  even  against  this  evil,  alarming  as  it  may  appear  ;  and 
that  without  any  express  interference  of  parliament  in  the  mat 
ter.  We  mean  the  certainty  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  workmen 
who  have  struck  must  surrender  themselves  to  terms  of  agree 
ment  with  their  employers.  They  cannot  hold  out  against  this 
self-inflicted  blockade  beyond  a  certain  period.  There  must  of 
course  be  a  rapid  expenditure  of  their  means;  and,  if  living 
without  work,  and  therefore  without  wages,  their  resources  must 
soon  melt  away.  No  associated  fund  can,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  afford  the  indispensable  allowances  to  the  men  and  their 
families  of  a  very  numerous  combination  ;  and  so,  of  necessity, 
the  combination  must  sooner  or  later  be  broken  up.  They  may 
submit  to  very  great  privations,  and  put  their  faculty  of  suffering 
to  its  uttermost  endurance,  ere  they  will  again  resign  themselves 
to  a  treaty  with  their  employers.  But  stem  necessity  must  at 
length  prevail  over  their  resistance ;  and  a  visit,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  one  or  two  stragglers,  or  the  offer  of  some  new 
f.nd  modified  terms,  will  be  the  sure  precursor  to  a  general  sur- 
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render  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  altogether  misplaced  and  un 
necessary  for  government  to  meddle,  but  for  the  prevention  or 
punishment  of  crime,  with  the  steps  of  a  process  that  will  so 
surely  terminate  in  the  very  result  which  it  can  be  the  only 
object  of  government  to  effectuate. 

And  what  we  hold  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  this  argument, 
is,  that  the  result  brought  about  in  this  natural  way,  has  a  far 
more  permanent  and  pacifying  effect  upon  the  workmen,  than 
when  overborne  out  of  their  combination  by  the  force  of  legal 
restraints,  aud  the  terror  of  legal  penalties.  It  will  be  of  far 
more  quiescent  and  satisfying  power,  when  it  is  the  result  of 
their  own  experiment.  They  will  be  greatly  more  manageable 
after  having  themselves  made  full  trial  of  their  own  impotency, 
than  when  festering  under  a  sense  of  the  injustice  and  hostility 
wherewith,  under  the  old  combination  laws,  they  conceived  that 
the  hand  of  government  was  lifted  up  against  the  interests  and 
natural  rights  of  their  order.  It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  frequent,  and  even  fierce  outbreakings  on  their 
part,  after  the  repeal  of  these  laws  ;  but,  most  assuredly,  this 
general  experience  of  the  upshot  will  be  of  far  more  healing  in 
fluence,  than  anything  so  fitted  to  exasperate  and  tantalize,  as 
the  re-enactment  of  them.  And  it  should  be  further  recollected 
that,  when  freely  left,  first,  to  their  own  experiment,  and  then  to 
their  own  experience  of  its  failure,  all  the  accompaniments  of 
the  process  are  such  as  serve  to  deter  from  the  repetition  of  it. 
They  will  not  be  so  readily  tempted  to  place  reliance  again  upon 
an  association  that  has  failed,  and  from  very  powerlessness,  to 
make  good  any  of  those  plans  and  promises  which  had  so  de 
ceived  them.  And  they  will  be  still  further  alienated  from  such 
an  enterprise,  by  their  recollection  of  the  miseries  to  which  it 
already  had  exposed  them — of  the  hardships  which  they  had  to 
suffer  while  it  lasted — and,  finally,  of  the  humiliating  prostration 
of  themselves  to  their  masters  in  which  it  terminated.  For  they 
will  not  forget  that,  should  the  perseverance  of  their  employers 
outlast  their  own,  it  places  them  on  high  vantage-ground,  and 
themselves  in  a  state  of  most  submissive  helplessness.  Should 
the  master  have  but  partially  replaced  them  by  new  workmen 
during  the  strike,  then  he  may  not  have  room  for  all  after  the 
strike  is  over ;  and  he  might  signalize  the  ring-leaders  of  the 
opposition  by  a  determined  exclusion  of  them  ;  and  he  might 
re-admit  the  rest  on  less  favourable  terms  than  before.  Under 
all  these  recollections,  the  proposal  for  another  combination  may 
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be  repeated  in  the  course  of  years,  but  it  will  not  just  have  the 
same  charms  for  them.  And  better  security  fur,  we  affirm,  for 
the  quiescence  of  our  working  classes,  that  they  should  be  con 
ducted  to  it,  at  length,  by  the  lessons  of  their  own  experience, 
than  that  they  should  be  constrained  to  it  at  once  by  the  laws  of 
authority. 

And  it  is  really  not  for  the  interests  of  the  masters  that  there 
should  be  a  revival  of  these  laws.  Greatly  better  for  them  too, 
that  there  should  have  been  a  trial  of  strength,  after  which  both 
parties  are  landed  in  that  state  of  settlement  and  repose,  which 
comes  after  a  battle  that  has  been  decisively  terminated.  We 
are  aware  of  the  spirit  which  is  now  abroad  among  the  workmen, 
and  that  it  is  going  forth  in  succession  through  the  manufactur 
ing  districts  of  the  land.  But,  truly,  we  contemplate  the  pro 
gress  of  these  outbreakings  with  no  other  feelings,  and  no  other 
anticipations,  than  we  should  regard  the  progress  of  an  ambula 
tory  school,  whose  office  it  is  to  spread  the  lessons  of  a  practical 
wisdom  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  the  peace  and  meek 
ness  of  wisdom  will  be  the  inevitable  results  of  it.  Accordingly 
we  do  find  that  the  earlier  combinations  have  been  dispersed, 
and  given  place  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  good  understanding 
between  the  workmen  and  their  employers,  while  other  and 
more  recent  combinations  are  still  in  progress.  This  is  just  to 
say,  that  in  some  places  they  have  acquired  the  lesson,  while  in 
others  they  are  only  learning  it.  The  country  is  still  at  school 
upon  this  subject ;  and  it  were  a  pity  that  she  was  not  permitted 
to  finish  her  education.  For  ourselves  we  feel  persuaded  that  a 
lasting  tranquillity  will  be  the  effect  of  troubles  which  shall  soon 
pass  away.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 'indispensable  that  they 
should  work  themselves  out  by  their  own  natural  effervescence, 
instead  of  being  forcibly  repressed  by  the  hand  of  authority. 
One  consequence  is  very  obvious.  It  will  serve  to  bring  out 
more  singly,  and  therefore  more  impressively,  to  the  view  of 
workmen,  the  natural  control  and  ascendency  which  masters 
have  over  them.  It  has  an  influence  the  very  reverse  of  pacific, 
when  servants  are  led  to  regard  their  master  in  the  light  of  one 
who  is  invested  by  arbitrary  laws  with  the  power  of  a  tyrant. 
But  let  government  and  the  laws  be  kept  out  of  this  controversy 
altogether.  Let  it  be  reduced  to  a  single-handed  contest  be 
tween  the  power  which  should  belong  to  the  one  party,  of  giving 
or  withholding  employment,  and  the  power  which  should  equally 
belong  to  the  other  party,  of  giving  or  withholding  their  services. 
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Let  parliament  not  meddle  in  this  altercation  at  all ;  and  it  is 
impossible  but  that  at  length,  by  the  simple  operation  of  its  own 
rival  and  conflicting  forces,  a  fair  adjustment  must  come  out  of 
it.  And  a  solid  peace  will  be  the  fruit  of  this  adjustment.  After 
the  artificial  checks  to  combination  have  been  withdrawn,  work 
men  will  be  taught,  and  become  intelligent  as  to  the  real  power 
and  operation  of  the  natural  checks ;  and  they  will  riot  be  so 
readily  thrown  agog  by  the  plausibilities  which  now  so  mislead 
and  agitate  them.  More  especially  they  will  come  to  perceive, 
that  apart  from  the  authority  of  law  altogether,  there  is  a 
natural  power  which  belongs  to  the  holders  of  capital ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  demonstrations  which  have  been  recently 
given  of  it  in  the  defeat  of  many  associations,  will  do  more  to 
compose  the  turbulence  of  workmen,  than  all  the  threats  and 
penalties  of  the  statute-book.  And  better,  greatly  better  for  the 
masters,  that  their  security  should  be  founded  upon  this,  than 
upon  any  odious  and  unpopular  legislation,  which  has  the  effect 
of  alienating  from  their  persons  the  respect  and  gratitude  01*  their 
own  servants.  Let  this  hateful  intermeddling  of  law  be  with 
drawn  from  their  negotiations ;  and,  on  both  sides,  there  will  at 
length  be  felt  the  sweets  and  the  ties  of  a  natural  relationship. 
The  mutual  dependence  and  the  mutual  obligation  will  be  far 
better  understood.  And  employers  will  never  be  on  so  secure 
and  kindly  a  footing  with  their  workmen,  as  when  the  latter 
have  been  taught,  by  sad  experience,  precisely  to  estimate  how 
much  they  have  to  fear  from  any  scheme  of  hostility  against  the 
interest  of  the  former,  and  how  much  it  is  they  owe  for  admission 
and  continuance  in  their  service. 

On  every  view  then  of  this  question,  we  feel  as  if  there  was 
nothing  so  much  to  be  abjured  and  deprecated,  as  any  regress, 
on  the  part  of  government,  towards  the  combination  laws.  It 
were  endangering  the  peace  of  the  country  for  the  interest,  and 
that,  too,  the  imaginary  interest,  of  merchants  and  master  manu 
facturers.  It  were  bringing  upon  government  the  burden  of  a 
popular  odium,  which,  for  the  cement  and  security  of  the  social 
fabric,  every  friend  of  public  order  should  rejoice  in  seeing  it 
delivered  from.  It  were  setting  the  authorities  of  the  land  in 
array  against  the  population ;  and  that,  for  a  purpose  which  is 
abundantly  provided  for  by  the  workings  and  the  influences,  and 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  natural  mechanism  of  society,  if 
that  mechanism  were  only  left  to  its  own  free  operation.  We 
are  reminded,  while  on  this  argument,  of  the  delusions  which 
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have  been  so  well  exposed  by  Dr.  Smith ;  and  which  were  prac 
tised  by  the  traders  of  other  days  upon  government,  when  they 
attempted,  and  but  too  successfully,  to  enlist  her  on  the  side  of 
their  own  peculiar  interests.  Hence  the  wretched  jealousies  of 
that  mercantile  system,  which  is  now  verging  to  an  overthrow ; 
and  by  which  the  relation  of  Great  Britain  with  all  foreign 
nations,  was  placed  on  a  footing  the  most  vulnerable  and  pre 
carious.  In  like  manner,  there  are  certain  home  jealousies,  to 
which  we  trust  that  government  will  not  lend  herself  as  the 
instrument  of  any  subserviency  whatever,  else  her  own  relation 
to  the  plebeian  orders  of  the  community,  which  it  were  so  de 
sirable  should  be  a  relation  of  kindness  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
grateful  and  confiding  attachment  on  the  other,  might  be  turned 
into  a  relation  of  hostility  and  discontent.  By  the  late  enlight 
ened  reformations  of  her  economical  code,  she  has  done  much  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  people  abroad  ;  and  of  consequence  she  is 
now  strong  in  the  admiration  and  approving  regards  of  all 
Europe.  Let  her  proceed  in  the  career  upon  which  she  has 
entered,  of  economical  improvement  at  home,  and  higher  achieve 
ment  still,  she  will  become  equally  strong  in  the  affections  of  her 
own  population. 

The  mercantile  system,  with  its  competitions  and  jealousies, 
has  been  the  fertile  source  of  many  foreign  wars,  which  we  now 
trust  will  not  be  so  easily  or  so  frequently  kindled  as  in  past 
generations.  And  the  same  system,  turned  inwardly  upon  our 
selves,  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  many  intestine  divisions, 
which  we  trust,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  more  enlightened  policy, 
will  henceforth  be  effectually  superseded.  It  is  too  much,  that 
government,  to  appease  the  premature  and  exaggerated  alarm 
of  our  capitalists,  should  be  called  forth  to  interfere  in  such  a 
way,  as  must  excite  against  her  the  heart-burnings  of  a  whole 
population.  Her  wisdom  is  forbearance ;  and  save  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  or  the  defence  of  obvious  and  natural 
equity,  she  might  safely  leave  the  whole  question  to  the  deter 
mination  of  the  parties  themselves — to  the  adjustment,  in  which 
it  will  of  its  own  accord  settle  down,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  one  are  met  and  limited  by  the  counteractions  of 
the  other. 

Government  might,  with  all  confidence,  leave  the  price  of 
labour  to  find  its  own  level,  in  common  with  all  other  market 
able  commodities.  The  recent  outrages  that  have  arisen  from 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  called  most  certainly  for  an 
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exercise  of  legislation,  but  an  exercise  altogether  distinct  from 
that  by  which  any  great  principle  of  natural  liberty  is  trenched 
upon  or  violated.  It  will  really  be  too  much,  if  any  premature 
or  imaginary  alarm  on  the  part  of  interested  capitalists,  shall 
precipitate  our  rulers  into  a  departure  frem  that  wise  and  liberal 
policy,  by  which  they  have  earned  both  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  are  any  way  versant 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  affairs.  The  best  friends  of  peace 
and  order  in  our  land,  will  ever  regret  that  most  useless  waste  of 
popularity  which  they  must  incur,  if  they  give  way  to  the  sen 
sitive  fears,  or  the  sordid  wishes  of  traders  and  manufacturers 
upon  this  subject — a  class  of  men,  who,  centuries  ago,  led  our 
lawgivers  into  that  Tshmaelitish  policy,  which  laid  us  open  to 
the  hostility  of  all  surrounding  nations ;  and  some  of  whom  would 
now  have  us  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a  still  more  fearful  hostility 
at  home,  and  despoil  our  truly  paternal  government  of  her  fair 
and  natural  inheritance  in  the  affections  of  her  own  children. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

•THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

IT  is  competent  for  masters,  too,  to  frame  such  articles  of 
agreement  with  their  workmen,  as  shall  protect  them  in  a  great 
measure  from  any  sudden-  or  unlooked-for  cessations ;  and  for 
the  violation  of  which,  these  workmen  shall  bring  down  upon 
themselves,  not  the  arbitrary,  but  the  rightful  penalties  of  law ; 
and  which  penalties,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  might  be  still 
further  aggravated,  without  any  offence  to  the  principles  of  an 
obvious  or  natural  morality.  They  could  engage  their  labourers 
for  a  service  of  months,  instead  of  weeks  or  days,  and  then  put 
forth  a  most  legitimate  strength  to  compel  their  fulfilment  of  the 
stipulated  period.  To  make  the  security  more  effectual,  they 
could  hire  their  workmen  in  separate  classes  at  all  separate 
periods ;  so  that,  at  worst,  it  could  only  be  a  partial  and  never  a 
universal  strike  at  any  one  time.  They  could  further  ascertain 
beforehand,  as  in  domestic  service,  whether  any  of  them  mean 
to  leave  their  employment  at  the  termination  of  their  bargain  ; 
and  thus  masters,  with  time  to  look  about  for  new  workmen, 
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could  never  be  caught  unprepared.  We  do  not  imagine  that  all 
these  devices  will  be  found  necessary,  but  it  is  well  that  they 
lie  in  reserve,  as  so  many  natural  expedients  for  preventing  a 
mischief,  the  prevention  of  which  ought  not  to  be  the  office  of 
law,  but  the  office  of  the  parties  concerned.  All  that  law  has  to 
do,  is  to  avenge  violence  and  to  redress  injustice  ;  and  a  master 
secure  of  these,  should  make  no  further  demand  upon  govern 
ment,  but  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  his  o>vn  arrange 
ments,  for  the  right  and  the  prosperous  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs. 

Arid,  more  than  this,  such  is  the  plenitude  of  his  means  for 
the  counteraction  of  his  associated  workmen,  that  he  can  not 
only  protect  himself  from  them,  by  the  system  of  prevention 
which  we  have  now  adverted  to ;  but,  failing  this,  there 
is  a  way  in  which  he  may  find  compensation  for  any  losses 
which  he  may  have  sustained  by  the  suspension  of  his  works. 
Masters  and  manufacturers  can  lay  an  assessment  on  the 
wages  of  the  re-admitted  workmen,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  can  take  them  in  again  upon  reduced  wages,  till  they  have 
recovered,  by  the  difference,  a  complete  indemnification  for  all 
that  they  have  suffered  by  the  interruption  of  the  manufacture. 
This  has  often  been  held  out  as  a  threat,  although  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  instance  in  which  it  has  been  put  into  execution. 
Still  it  is  an  available  method,  which,  if  adopted,  would  at  once 
make  up  for  the  strike,  and  afford  another  security  against  the 
repetition  of  it.  It  were  a  competent,  and,  in  many  cases  we 
believe,  a  fair  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  employers  upon  their 
workmen,  and  so  would  serve  to  increase  the  weight  of  all  the 
other  chastisements,  which,  by  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of 
the  case,  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  train  of  such  a  combination. 
There  is  no  need  that  to  these  there  should  be  superadded  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  or^hat  masters,  with  such  a  weight  of  natural 
ascendency  as  belongs  to  them,  should  call  in  the  aid  of  govern 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  their  own  private  quarrels  with  their 
workmen.  They  have  ample  means  for  this  in  their  hands ;  nor 
is  it  fair  to  saddle  our  legislature  with  the  odium  and  the  respon 
sibility  of  a  most  objectionable  law  ;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  result  which  their  own  power  and  their  own 
spirit  should  fully  enable  them  to  achieve. 

At  the  very  worst,  and  though  masters  should  not  be  wholly 
able  to  protect  themselves  from  inconvenience  and  loss  by  com*- 
bination,  this  should  just  be  regarded  as  one  out  of  many  other 
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hazards  to  which  their  business  is  exposed.  Manifold  are  the 
casualties  to  which  they  are  subjected,  whether  from  fire  or  ship 
wreck,  or  unlooked-for  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  the  market. 
It  is  not  more  the  part  of  government  to  interfere  for  their  de 
fence  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  market  for  labour,  than 
against  the  uncertainties  of  the  market  for  those  commodities  in 
which  they  deal — against  the  fitful  elements  of  discontent  or 
cupidity  in  the  minds  of  their  workmen,  than  against  the  fitful 
agitations  of  the  weather  or  of  the  ocean.  It  is  for  them  to  lay 
their  account  with  the  chances  and  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
labour,  as  well  as  in  the  price,  whether  of  their  raw  material  or 
of  their  finished  commodity,  and  just  to  charge  or  to  calculate 
accordingly.  In  a  word,  it  is  altogether  their  own  affair ;  and 
government  has  acquitted  itself  fully  of  all  its  duties  to  them, 
if,  watching  over  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  it  simply  protects 
all,  and  provides  for  all,  in  the  exercise  of  that  full  natural  liberty 
which  belongs  to  them. 

But  what  completely  exonerates  government  from  the  duty  of 
protecting  masters  against  the  losses  that  may  arise  from  simple 
combination  is,  that,  in  the  mere  workings  and  effects  of  such  a 
transaction,  there  does  naturally  and  at  length  cast  up  a  most 
liberal  compensation,  we  will  not  say  to  each  individual  master, 
but  certainly  to  the  general  body  ;  so  that  their  interest,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  does  not  suffer  by  it.  The  master,  in  truth,  is  only 
the  ostensible,  or  at  worst  the  temporary  sufferer  by  this  con 
spiracy  of  his  workmen  ;  and  if  there  be  any  sufferer  at  all  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  not  he  but  the  customer.  He  loses  profit  for 
a  season  ;  but  it  is  all  made  up  to  him  by  the  eventual  rise  of 
profit  that  ensues  on  the  production  of  his  commodity  being  sus 
pended.  This  is  the  well-known  effect  of  a  general  strike  among 
operatives.  It  relieves  the  overladen  market  of  the  glut  under 
which  it  labours,  and,  by  the  time  that  workmen  at  length  give 
in,  the  manufacturer  enters  upon  what  to  him  is  the  most  enrich 
ing  of  all  harvests,  the  harvest  of  a  brisk  demand  upon  empty 
warehouses.  These  cessations  are  the  very  calms  which  not 
only  precede,  but  insure  the  gales  of  prosperity  that  come  in 
between  them.  This  paltry  attempt  of  the  legislature  to  regu 
late  and  restrain  the  monsoons  of  the  trading  world,  works 
nothing  beneficial  to  the  one  party,  while  it  hurts  and  harasses 
the  feelings  of  the  other.  Would  they  but  withhold  that  perpetual 
interference  by  which  they  are  ever  cramping  and  constraining  the 
liberty  of  things,  they  would  find  how  much  better  the  laws  of 
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nature  and  the  laws  of  political  economy,  provide  for  the  great 
interests  of  human  life,  when  unchecked  by  the  laws  of  parlia 
ment. 

There  is  one  consideration  more  on  which  the  friends  of  the 
combination  laws  would  plead  for  the  re-enactment  of  them,  and 
that  is,  the  difficulty  of  legislating  effectually  against  outrages. 
When  once  an  association  is  formed,  there  are  innumerable  ways 
by  which  it  can  control  workmen  out  of  their  liberty,  and  which 
are  utterly  beyond  the  correction  or  the  cognizance  of  law. 
There  is  a  formidable  authority  in  the  very  contempt  and 
hatred  of  a  large  body  ;  and  thus,  by  the  bare  existence  of  a 
combination,  although  no  overt  act  can  be  charged  on  any  of  its 
members,  might  all  those  who  are  willing  to  work  be  despoiled 
of  their  natural  freedom,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a 
virtual  despotism.  And  better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  by  a 
law  against  combinations  there  should  be  a  preventive  security 
established  against  a  very  sore  oppression,  against  whose  acts 
and  whose  positive  outbreakings  no  law  can  be  devised  which 
might  operate  with  efficacy  as  a  corrective.  A  law  against  com 
bination,  it  may  be  contended,  that  has  this  preventive  power, 
even  though  it  should  contravene  the  abstract  principles  of  legis 
lation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  law  against  outrages,  which,  how 
ever  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  morality, 
is  utterly  devoid  of  that  corrective  power  which  is  essential  to 
the  ends  of  practical  utility. 

But  here  it  is  altogether  forgotten,  that  if  there  be  difficulties, 
which  we  most  fully  admit,  in  devising  an  effective  law  against 
the  outrages  of  workmen,  there  are  equal,  we  think  greater  diffi 
culties,  in  devising  an  effective  law  against  combinations.  It  is 
quite  notorious  that,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  com 
binations  were  frequent,  and  fully  as  atrocious  in  their  proceed 
ings,  upon  the  whole,  as  they  have  been  since.  After  the  re 
peal  there  has  been  a  most  natural  imagination  among  the 
workmen,  which  is  making  progress  from  one  district  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  as  if  now  they  were  on  the  eve  of  some  great 
coming  enlargement.  This  imagination  has  nearly  finished  its 
course,  and  has  had  also  its  correction — a  far  more  salutary  cor 
rection,  from  the  hand  of  experience,  than  any  which  could  pos 
sibly  be  administered  by  the  hand  of  authority.  And,  mean 
while,  the  statute-book  is  purged  of  the  old  unpopular  aspect 
which  formerly  sat  upon  it.  It  now  represents  more  truly  the 
real  spirit  and  design  of  government  towards  the  humblest 
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peasantry  of  our  land — a  spirit  of  undoubted  benignity  and  good 
will  if  the  people  would  only  think  so ;  and  to  conciliate  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  these  people  is  a  mighty  object,  and 
an  object  that  will  at  length  be  promoted  mightily  by  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws. 

It  is  not  that  we  imagine  of  these  laws  against  combination 
that  they  can  really  keep  down  the  wages  of  workmen,  or  that, 
by  so  doing,  they  can  secure  a  larger  profit  to  the  capitalist  than 
lie  would  obtain  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  between  the 
parties.  The  truth  is,  that  a  large  profit  goes  to  augment 
capital,  and  so  eventually  to  reduce  itself.  Should  manufac 
turers,  by  any  artificial  means,  be  made  to  realize  a  larger  profit 
than  they  would  otherwise  do,  this  at  once  creates  and  allures  to 
their  manufacture  that  additional  capital,  which  will  bringdown 
the  profit  to  the  rate  at  which  it  would  have  settled  in  a  natural 
state  of  things.  That  process  by  which  it  might  appear  at  the 
outset,  that  profits  will  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  wages, 
must  very  soon  work  in  favour  of  the  labourers,  so  that  the  in 
crease  shall  again  come  back  to  them,  and  bring  their  wages 
just  to  what  they  would  have  been,  although  no  disturbing  force 
had  ever  been  brought  into  operation.  So  that,  though  all  com 
binations  of  workmen  were  forcibly  put  an  end  to,  there  would 
yet  remain  an  effective  security  for  fair  and  adequate  wages  in 
the  competition  of  the  capitalists.  However  much  the  interfer 
ence  of  government,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  should  raise  their 
profits  in  the  first  instance,  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to 
allure  more  capital  into  their  branches  of  industry  than  other 
wise  would  have  flowed  into  them  ;  and  so,  by  producing  a  larger 
demand  for  workmen,  would  just  cause  the  wages  to  rise  to  the 
very  height  from  which  they  had  fallen  by  the  adverse  and 
unpopular  law.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
legislature,  even  though  it  would,  permanently  to  insure 
a  higher  profit  to  the 'masters,  and  that  by  means  of  a  lower 
wage  to  their  workmen  than  what  would  take  place  on  a  free 
and  natural  adjustment  of  the  matter  betwixt  them.  It  cannot, 
by  the  force  of  any  enactment,  bring  up  the  average  rate  of 
profit  in  a  land,  by  reducing  the  market  price  of  labour.  On 
the  moment  of  this  being  done,  there  would,  by  the  now  higher 
profit,  be  the  formation  and  the  influx  of  more  capital  into  all 
the  departments  where  these  profits  were  realized ;  and  thus,  by 
the  greater  competition  of  capital,  which  is  tantamount  to  a 
greater  demand  for  labour,  the  price  or  wages  of  this  labour 
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would  be  speedily  brought  up  to  the  level  from  which  it  had  de 
scended. 

Were  there  no  other  depressing  influence  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  wages  than  combination  laws,  these  would  be  altogether 
harmless ;  and  the  friends  of  the  lower  orders  might  cease  from 
all  alarm  and  indignation  upon  the  subject.  But  there  is  an 
evil  in  these  laws  which  might  well  alarm  the  friends  of  loyalty. 
However  innocent  they  may  be  in  effect,  they  bear  towards  the 
working  classes  an  aspect  of  hostility.  The  artisan  or  the 
labourer  understands  them  in  no  other  way  than  as  looking 
adversely  towards  himself ;  and  instead  of  recognising  a  friendly 
and  paternal  government,  in  the  reigning  authority  of  the  State, 
he  will  view  it  as  leagued  with  his  employers  in  the  fellowship 
of  one  common  tyranny.  The  only  interpretation  which  he  puts 
upon  the  enactment,  is,  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  masters  and 
against  the  workmen ;  and  it  is  quite  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
advantage  which  such  a  feeling,  when  widely  diffused  and 
deeply  seated  in  the  hearts  of  our  peasantry,  might  give  to  the 
demagogues  of  our  land.  There  should  be  some  very  strong  and 
imperious  necessity  made  out  ere  the  burden  of  such  an  odium 
be  laid  upon  government,  or  a  task  in  every  way  so  invidious 
be  put  into  its  hands.  It  were  surely  better  for  peace  and  for 
public  order,  if  capitalists  and  workmen  could  be  left  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  ;  and  it  is  hard  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  State 
should  be  endangered  for  the  sake  of  an  interest,  which  the 
natural  economics  of  the  case  seem  most  abundantly  to  have 
provided  for.  It  perhaps  is  all  the  more  provoking,  that  for  the 
object  on  account  of  which  the  interference  is  made,  it  is  alto 
gether  nugatory — that,  after  all,  neither  masters  are  the  better 
nor  workmen  are  the  worse  for  it — that  the  hand  which  govern 
ment  lifts  up  in  this  business  of  regulation  is  a  hand  of  entire 
impotericy,  but  that,  felt  at  the  same  time  by  the  labouring 
classes,  as  a  hand  of  hostile  and  menacing  demonstration,  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  alienating  from  the  established  order 
of  things  the  largest  class  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  an  utter  impotency  on  the  part 
of  government  to  depress  wages  beneath  the  fair  "market  price 
of  labour,  there  is  just  as  great  an  impotency  on  the  part  of 
workmen  permanently  to  raise  the  wages  above  this  level.  The 
fair  market  price  of  labour  is  that  at  which  it  would  settle  in  a 
free  state  of  things,  on  the  given  state  of  its  demand  and  supply. 
Labourers  themselves  cannot  force  a  permanent  elevation  of  the 
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wages  above  this  level,  but  by  excluding  from  the  competition 
a  certain  number  of  their  own  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  a 
monopoly  more  hurtful  and  oppressive  still  than  that  of  any 
mercantile  society  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  and  which  go 
vernment  does  a  most  righteous  and  equitable  thing  in  prevent 
ing.  Workmen  cannot  raise  their  wages  above  the  fair  market 
price  of  labour,  but  by  the  infliction  of  a  grievous  injury  on  cer 
tain  of  their  own  body,  whom  they  would  violently  eject  beyond 
the  pale  of  that  competition  to  which  all  are  equally  admissible, 
both  by  justice  and  by  law.  Government  is  only  acting  in  dis 
charge  of  her  most  beneficent  functions,  as  the  parent  and  the 
equal  protector  of  all,  when  she  interposes  against  the  restraints 
and  outrages  of  labourers  upon  their  fellows,  and  that  with 
penalties  just  as  strong  and  as  severe  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
put  them  down.  But  though  this  way  of  advancing  the  remun 
eration  of  labour  cannot  be  permitted,  there  is  another  and  a 
patent  way  by  which  labourers  may  most  effectually,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  legitimately  secure  the  very  advancement  which 
they  are  aiming  at.  When  they  succeed  in  raising  their  wages 
by  violence,  it  is  just  by  lessening  the  supply  of  labour,  and  this 
supply  is  lessened  by  the  number  of  labourers  whom  they  have 
forced  away  from  the  field  of  competition.  The  very  same  rise 
would  have  taken  place  if,  instead  of  that  number  being  forced 
away,  they  simply  had  not  been  in  existence  ;  or,  if  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  had  just  been  equal  to  that  portion  of 
them  who  maintain  their  ground  on  the  field  of  competition, 
after  having  made  outcasts  of  the  rest.  Had  there  just  been  a 
less  population  by  these  outcasts,  their  object  would  have  been 
carried  without  any  assertion  on  their  part,  and  simply  by  the 
operation  of  the  demand  of  capitalists  upon  a  smaller  supply. 
It  is  the  redundancy  of  their  own  numbers,  arid  nothing  else, 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  degradation.  They  charge  their 
masters  with  depressing  them  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  de 
press  and  elbow  out  one  another.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule, 
and  of  all  the  sentimental  indignancy  which  have  been  heaped 
on  the  doctrine  of  population,  it  remains  as  unalterable  as  any 
of  nature's  laws,  that  nothing  can  avail  for  the  conducting  of 
our  peasantry  to  a  higher  status,  but  a  lessened  competition  for 
employment,  and  in  virtue  of  there  being  somewhat  fewer 
labourers. 

This  guides  us  to  the  view  of  another  great  mischief  in  these 
combination  laws.     The  former  mischief,  that  of  creating  a  dis- 
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affected  peasantry,  is  more  felt  by  the  patriot  who  has  conceived 
a  strong  affection  for  the  cause  of  loyalty.  The  other  great 
mischief  to  which  we  are  now  to  advert,  is  more  felt  by  the  gen 
eral  philanthropist,  who  has  conceived  a  strong  affection  for  the 
good  of  the  species,  and  more  especially  for  the  enlarged  comfort 
and  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders.  He  who  looks  to  the 
wrong  quarter  for  a  disease  will,  in  all  likelihood,  betake  him 
self  to  a  wrong  remedy.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  very  worst 
consequence  of  combination  laws.  They  have  turned  the  atten 
tion  of  our  artisans  and  labourers  away  from  that  only  path  on 
which  they  can  reach  a  higher  status  in  the  commonwealth. 
They  are  misled  as  to  where  the  disease  of  their  economic  state 
lies;  and  are  therefore  alike  misled  as  to  the  application  of  the 
remedy.  It  were  well  if  they  had  no  pretext  fnr  referring  to 
the  policy  of  government,  that  degradation  and  dsery  which 
are  altogether  due  to  their  own  habits.  They  behold  an  adverse 
enactment  against  them  in  the  statute-book,  and  they  look  no 
further.  They  conceive  this  to  be  the  only  bar  in  the  way  of 
their  elevation,  and  they  ply  not  the  expedient  which  is  in  their 
own  hands  ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  might  attain  an  in 
dependence  which  government  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
They  would  lay  upon  the  State  the  whole  burden  of  that  respon 
sibility  which,  in  fact,  lies  upon  themselves  ;  and  this  at  once 
makes  them  resentful  to  their  superiors,  and  reckless  of  that 
alone  way  by  which  themselves  can  be  guided  onward  to  a  more 
secure  and  permanent  comfort  than  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed. 
It  is  altogether  a  way  of  peace  and  of  sobriety  ;  a  way  that 
"  cometh  not  with  observation  ;"  and  by  which,  without  the  din 
or  disturbance  of  any  popular  ebullitions,  the  solid  interest  of 
the  people  will  come  at  length  to  be  established  on  a  basis  that 
shall  be  impregnable. 

Should  the  present  repeal  law  be  superseded,  not  by  a  law 
that  is  restrictive,  but  a  law  that  is  perfective  of  freedom,  this 
will  conduct  the  people  to  a  state  of  things  the  best  possible  for 
enlightening  them  both  in  what  that  is  where  their  weakness, 
and  in  what  that  is  where  their  strength  lieth.  Let  the  prin 
ciple,  in  the  first  place,  be  left  untouched  of  the  utmost  freedom 
to  all  workmen  who,  either  conjunctly  or  severally,  are  not 
willing  to  work.  In  the  second  place,  let  this  be  followed  up 
by  the  principle,  not  yet  adequately  provided  for,  of  the  utmost 
protection  and  freedom  to  all  workmen  who,  either  conjunctly 
or  severally,  are  willing  to  work.  For  this  purpose,  let  law  put 
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forth  all  the  preventions  and  all  the  penalties  which  can  be  de 
vised  to  secure  every  willing  workman  from  the  terror  or  the 
violence  of  his  fellows— and  then  the  whole  machinery  of  these 
combinations  will  proceed  in  that  very  way  which  is  most  fitted 
to  develop,  even  to  the  popular  understanding,  the  real  cause 
of  a  people's  degradation,  and  so  the  real  and  only  corrective  by 
which  it  can  be  efficaciously  met.  It  will  then  be  quite  palpable, 
that  they  are  the  new,  or  unassociated  workmen,  who. have  broke 
up  the  combination — that  the  outstanding  workmen  have  not 
been  able  to  enforce  their  own  terms,  just  because  of  the  numbers 
beside  themselves  who  are  thankful  for  their  employment  on 
lower  terms — that  their  masters  stood  upon  a  vantage  ground, 
not  because  of  any  legal  power  over  them,  but  because  of  the 
natural  resource  which  they  had  in  the  men  whom  they  could 
find,  or  in  the  men  who  offered  themselves  out  of  the  general 
population.  For  this  purpose,  these  masters  have  only  to  enlist 
the  willing,  and  do  not  need  to  compel  the  unwilling — or,  in 
other  words,  they  prevail  in  this  struggle  just  because  there  are 
so  many  who  are  willing  to  be  thus  enlisted.  If,  instead  of 
finding  so  many,  they  had  found  that  the  population  of  the  land 
were  barely  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  labour,  and  to  fill 
up  its  various  departments  in  the  country,  then  they  could  not 
have  allured  new  workmen  into  their  service  but  by  the  offer  of 
a  higher  remuneration  than  they  were  earning  in  some  previous 
service.  This  would  reverse  the  competition  ;  and,  instead  of 
workmen  pressing  for  admittance  into  employment  upon  a  lower 
wage,  we  should  behold  masters  detaining,  by  a  higher  wage, 
those  whom  others  were  endeavouring  to  seduce  from  their  em 
ployment.  Workmen  would  come  at  length  to  perceive,  that 
the  question  between  them  and  their  employers  all  hinged  on 
the  single  element  of  their  own  numbers — that  if  there  be  too 
many  labourers,  no  combination  can  keep  up  their  wages — or, 
if  there  be  too  few,  no  law  against  combination  can  keep  them 
down — and  that,  in  short,  with  the  command  which  they  have 
over  this  element,  they  have  themselves,  and  neither  their 
masters  nor  their  rulers,  to  blame  as  the  authors  of  their  own 
degradation. 

They  are  not  in  circumstances  for  making  this  discovery,  so 
long  as  the  imagination  lasts  among  them,  that  in  every  effort 
to  better  their  condition  they  are  thwarted  and  kept  in  check 
by  the  oppressive  enactments  of  the  statute-book.  Better  far 
that  all  these  enactments  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  work- 
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men  should  be  let  forth  on  the  arena  of  a  free  competition  with 
their  employers.  On  this  field  let  them  be  made  welcome  to 
every  attempt  and  every  expedient  for  a  rise  of  wages  which  is 
not  criminal.  They  will  soon  arrive  at  a  sound  experience 
upon  the  subject ;  and  at  last  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  that 
they  have  no  other  control  over  the  price  of  labour  than  that 
general  control  wherewith,  by  means  of  their  moral  and  pru 
dential  habits,  they  can  limit  and  define  the  number  of 
labourers. 

And  certain  it  is  that  this  will  avail  them,  without  the  ex 
pedient  of  any  organized  association  at  all.     For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  let  us  confine   the  argument  to  any  one  branch  of 
manufacture  which  we  might  suppose  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  number  of  capitalists,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  straitened 
for  a  supply  of  labourers.     In  consequence,  the  commodity  will 
be  produced  in  somewhat  less  abundance  than  can  fully  meet 
the_  demand  for  it  in  the  market,  and  its  price  inevitably  rises. 
This  increment  in  price,  in  the  first  instance,  raises  the  profits 
of  the  masters  ;  but  its  final  landing-place  is  among  the  work 
men,  for,  in  the  second  instance,  and  without  combinations,  it 
will  go  to  the  raising  of  the  wages.     The  rise  of  profits  in  any 
trade  tends  both  to  create  more  of  capital  within  the  trade,  and 
to  allure  to  it  more  of  capital  from  without.     In  other  words, 
master  manufacturers  will  not  long  be  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
additional  profit ;  for  out  of  it  there  will  almost  instantly  emerge 
a  busier  competition,  either  among  themselves  or  from  new  ad 
venturers  enticed  to  this  more  hopeful  walk  of  speculation.    The 
prosperity  of  any  trade  is  ever  followed  up  both  with  the  means 
and  the  efforts  to  extend  it ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  call 
for  more  operatives  than  before.     Each  individual  master,  while 
the  demand  is  brisker  than  the  supply,  and  therefore  profits  en 
couraging,  will  try  to  widen  and  enlarge  his  own  establishment  ; 
and,  as  the  effect  of  this  competition  among  all,  a  higher  wage 
will  be  held  out  than  before  to  labourers.     Let  there  be  an  en 
deavour,   on  the  part  of  every  capitalist,  to  make  out  a  full 
complement  of  workmen  ;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  from  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  to  be 
had,  in  order  to  secure  for  these  workmen  a  liberal  remuneration. 
Apart  from  any  association  on  the  side  of  the  operatives,  their 
object  is  gained  by  a  competition  on  the  side  of  their  masters. 
And  all  which  they  have  to  do  is  to  cultivate,  each  in  his  own 
family,  those  habits  of  foresight  and  sobriety,  without  which  it 
VOL.  x.  2  i 
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is  utterly  impossible,  either  by  device  or  by  violence,  to  save 
them  from  the  miseries  of  an  over-peopled  land. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  only  reasoned  on  the  case  of  one 
manufacture ;  and  it  is  a  possible  thing,  that  any  deficiency  in 
its  workmen  may  be  recruited  from  the  general  population,  either 
by  enlisting  those  who  are  without  employment,  or  by  alluring 
from  previous  service  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of 
other  manufacturers.  But  the  supposition  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  better-habited  peasantry  precludes  the  idea  of  any  being 
without  employment.  It  would  secure  the  state  not  merely  of 
one,  but  of  all  manufacturers  having  barely  enough  of  labourers 
to  keep  them  a-going.  It  would  extend  the  competition  from 
masters  in  but  one  line  of  employment,  to  that  of  all  the  masters 
and  capitalists  in  our  land.  This  of  itself  will  elevate  the  condi 
tion  of  the  working  classes.  Let  there  but  be  somewhat  more  of 
virtue  in  their  conduct,  and  somewhat  more  of  prudence  and 
delay  in  their  marriages,  and  there  will  forthwith  commence 
that  progress,  by  which,  silently,  and  gradually,  and  indefinitely, 
the  price  of  their  services  must  rise,  and  themselves  must  ascend 
to  a  higher  status  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  all  this  without 
the  turmoil  or  effervescence  of  combinations.  These  can  never 
permanently  raise  the  price  of  labour.  There  is  one  precise 
point  at  which  this  price  settles ;  and  this  point  is  altogether 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  obtains  between  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  number  of  workmen  that  are  to  be  had  for 
the  doing  of  it.  The  effect  of  strikes,  and  associations,  and  long 
suspensions  of  work,  followed  up  by  hurricanes  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  high  wages — the  effect  of  all  this  may  be  to  produce' 
large  oscillations  on  each  side  of  the  average  price  of  labour,  but 
certainly  not  at  all  to  raise  the  average  itself.  This  average  is 
fixed  by  the  proportion  before  specified ;  and  labourers  have  a 
command  over  this  proportion,  because  they  can  command  one  of 
the  terms  of  it.  Their  own  number  is  wholly  dependent  on  their 
own  general  character  and  habits;  and,  if  they  will  but  limit 
the  supply  of  workmen,  a  higher  recompense  for  work,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  concert  among  themselves,  but  in  virtue  of  compe 
tition  among  their  masters,  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  it. 

Everything  in  the  state  and  history  of  the  commercial  world 
announces  how  little  capitalists  have  it  in  their  power  to  sustain 
an  extravagant  rate  of  profit,  for  any  length  of  time,  at  the 
expense  of  their  customers  or  of  their  workmen.  It  is  a  preva 
lent  impression  among  workmen  that  they  are  too  much  at  the 
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mercy  of  capitalists.  If  they  only  knew  the  whole  truth,  they 
would  soon  perceive  that  capitalists  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
each  other ;  and  in  such  a  way,  that  without  being  able  to  help 
it,  they  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  their  workmen.  At  least, 
if  it  be  not  so,  it  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  workmen  them 
selves,  who,  by  the  simple  regulation  of  their  numbers,  might, 
not  in  a  way  of  turbulence,  but  in  a  way  of  order  and  peace, 
become  the  effectual  dictators  in  every  question  between  them 
and  their  employers.  These  employers  cannot,  though  they 
would,  reserve  in  profit  to  themselves  any  part  of  that  which,  in 
the  state  of  the  labour  market,  must  go  in  wages  to  their  la 
bourers.  They  cannot  keep  up  their  profits  beyond  a  certain 
rate  at  the  expense  of  their  workmen,  and  in  the  progress  of 
things,  too,  this  rate  is  constantly  falling.  For  how  short  a  time 
can  any  lucrative  branch  of  trade  be  upheld  in  its  lucrativeness  ! 
In  a  few  months  the  rush  of  capital  fills  it  to  an  overflow.  Let 
but  a  stage-coach  upon  any  road,  or  a  steam-boat  upon  any  river, 
have  realized  the  smallest  centage  of  excess  above  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  country,  and  in  a  moment,  by  other  coaches  arid 
other  boats,  the  excess,  or  perhaps  the  whole  profit  together,  is 
annihilated.  The  same  holds  true  of  every  other  department. 
Each  is  crowded  with  capital — and  profit,  all  over  the  land,  is 
rapidly  verging  to  a  minimum.  This  is  satisfactorily  demon 
strated  by  the  fall  in  the  interest  of  money  ;  and  perhaps  a  still 
more  striking  exhibition  of  it  is  the  way  in  which  capital  is 
going  about  among  all  the  schemes  and  possibilities  of  investi 
ture  that  are  now  afloat,  and  absolutely  begging  for  employment. 
With  such  a  creative  and  accumulating  force  in  capital,  the 
labouring  classes  may  be  in  perfect  security  that  any  hostile 
combination  of  their  masters  against  them  must  speedily  be  neu 
tralized  by  competition  among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
would  labourers  but  restrain  their  own  numbers,  and  so  guard 
their  wages  against  the  depressing  effects  of  competition  among 
the  members  of  their  own  body,  this  would  have  in  it  all  the 
force,  without  any  of  the  ferocity  or  turbulence,  of  a  most  over 
whelming  combination.  This  is  the  highway  to  their  indepen 
dence — a  noiseless  way,  on  which  they  will  neither  strive,  nor 
cry,  nor  cause  their  voice  to  be  heard  upon  the  streets — a  way 
on  which  every  philanthropist  would  rejoice  to  witness  their 
advancement,  and  by  which,  without  danger  or  disturbance  to 
society,  they  will  raise  the  whole  platform  of  their  condition, 
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and  secure  a  more  abundant  share  of  the  comforts  and  accommo 
dations  of  life,  than  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed. 

Nevertheless,  and  although  it  is  by  a  process  altogether  inde 
pendent  of  combinations,  that  the  state  of  the  working  popula 
tion  is  to  be  elevated,  yet  for  reasons,  which  have  in  part  been 
already  given,  we  should  deprecate  any  return,  however  slight, 
to  a  law  against  combinations.  The  whole  mischief  of  them  will 
at  length  be  wrought  away  in  the  violence  of  their  own  fermen 
tation.  It  is  right,  too,  that  all  the  occasional  violence  which 
has  attended  combinations,  should  be  repressed  by  the  utmost 
force  of  legislation  ;  and  this  is  a  legislation  which,  however 
severely  it  may  bear  on  the  radicals  or  the  ringleaders  of  a  po 
pular  tumult,  will  at  length  have  the  full  consent  and  acqui 
escence  even  of  the  popular  understanding  to  go  along  with  it. 
A  government  never  does  excite  any  permanent  or  wide-spread 
hostility  against  itself,  by  those  laws  which  recommend  them 
selves  to  our  natural  principles  of  equity ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  equity  is  not  very  obvious,  that  a  sense  of  oppression  rankles 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  carries  them  forth  to  proceedings 
of  turbulence  and  disorder.  Now,  the  equity  of  a  law  of  protec 
tion  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  is  obvious.  The  equity  of 
a  law  of  compulsion  against  any,  even  although  in  concert  and 
joint  deliberation,  who  are  not  willing  to  work,  is  not  obvious. 
Let  the  latter  law,  therefore,  be  expunged,  but  the  former  be 
instated  in  full  authority,  and  have  the  weightiest  sanctions  to 
uphold  it.  After  this,  workmen  might,  with  all  safety,  be  left 
to  themselves.  They  will  soon  feel  their  way  to  the  evil  of  com 
binations,  and  make  discovery  that,  apart  from  them  altogether, 
there  is  a  secure  and  a  peaceful  road  by  which  the  people  might 
help  themselves  onward  to  a  state  of  greater  sufficiency.  It  is  a 
great  lesson  to  teach  them  that  this  is  the  only  road ; — a  lesson 
which  they  never  can  be  taught,  so  long  as  law  debars  them 
from  any  other  expedient  which  possesses  a  virtue  in  their  ima 
gination.  It  were  the  most  precious  fruit  of  their  liberty,  that 
this  imagination  should  be  dissipated  ;  and  that  so  they  should 
be  shut  up  by  their  own  experience,  that  most  authoritative  of 
all  schoolmasters,  to  the  only  remaining  expedient  which  can 
avail  them.  It  is  well  for  them  to  know,  that  it  is  the  weight 
of  their  own  numbers,  and  nothing  else,  which  degrades  and  de 
presses  them  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings  does  not 
lie  in  the  want  of  protection  from  the  legislature,  or  of  kindness 
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from  their  masters,  but  in  the  want  of  prudence  and  economy 
among  themselves. 

And,  for  ourselves,  we  confess  it  to  be  a  cheering  anticipation 
that  the  labouring  classes  shall,  not  by  a  midway  passage  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  but  by  a  tranquil  process  of  amelioration 
in  their  character  and  habits,  make  steady  amelioration  at  the 
same  time  in  their  outward  circumstances.  We  believe  it  to  be 
in  reserve  for  society,  that,  of  the  three  component  ingredients 
of  value,  the  wages  of  labour  shall  at  length  rise  to  a  permanently 
higher  proportion  than  they  now  have,  either  to  the  profit  of  stock 
or  the  rent  of  land ;  and  that  thus,  workmen  will  share  more 
equally  than  they  do  at  present,  with  capitalists  and  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  in  the  comforts  and  even  the  elegancies  of  life.  But 
this  will  not  be  the  achievement  of  desperadoes.  It  will  be  come 
at  through  a  more  peaceful  medium,  through  the  medium  of  a 
growing  worth  and  growing  intelligence  among  the  people.  It 
will  bless  and  beautify  that  coming  period,  when  a  generation, 
humanized  by  letters,  and  elevated  by  the  light  of  Christianity, 
shall,  in  virtue  of  a  higher  taste  and  a  larger  capacity  than  they 
now  possess,  cease  to  grovel  as  they  do  at  present  among  the 
sensualities  of  a  reckless  dissipation.  This  dissipation  stands 
often  associated  with  a  stout  and  a  sullen  defiance ;  and  the  two 
together  characterize  a  large  class  of  the  mechanics  of  our  pre 
sent  day.  But  these  are  not  the  men  who  are  to  accomplish  the 
enlargement  of  that  order  to  which  they  belong; — at  one  time 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  by  their  own  extravagance,  and  then 
lying  prostrate  at  the  dictation  of  their  employers ;  at  another, 
in  some  season  of  fitful  prosperity,  made  giddy  with  ambition, 
and  breaking  forth  in  the  complaints  and  the  clamours  of  an 
appetency  which  is  never  satisfied.  It  is  not  by  such  a  process 
of  starts  and  convulsions  as  this,  that  our  working  classes  are  to 
be  borne  upwards  to  that  place  of  security  and  strength,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  believe  to  be  awaiting  them.  But  there  is  no 
other  foundation  than  that  of  their  own  sobriety  and  good  prin 
ciple  on  which  it  can  solidly  be  reared ;  and  the  process  in  this 
way  may  be  easily  apprehended.  In  proportion  as  man  becomes 
more  reflective  and  virtuous,  in  that  proportion  does  he  seek  for 
something  higher  than  the  mere  gratifications  of  his  animal 
nature.  His  desires  take  a  wider  range ;  and  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  but  with  a  wider  range  of  enjoyment.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  certain  objects  of  taste  and  decency ;  and 
even  the  mind  will  come  to  require  a  leisure  and  a  literature  for 
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the  indulgence  of  its  nobler  appetites,  now  brought  into  play  by 
means  of  a  diffused  education.  Altogether,  under  such  a  regimen 
as  this,  the  heart  of  a  workman  is  made  to  aspire  after  greater 
things  than  before ;  and  in  perfect  keeping  and  harmony  with  a 
soul,  now  awakened  to  the  charms  of  that  philosophy  which  is 
brought  down  to  his  understanding  in  a  mechanic  school,  is  it 
that  he  should  hold,  as  indispensable  to  his  comfort,  a  better 
style  of  accommodation  than  his  forefathers,  whether  in  apparel, 
or  furniture,  or  lodging  ;  and  it  is  just  by  means  of  a  more  ele 
vated  standard  than  before,  that  marriages  become  later  and  less 
frequent  than  before.  This  we  deem  to  be  the  precise  ligament 
which  binds  together  an  improvement  in  the  character  with  an 
improvement  in  the  comfort  of  our  peasantry,  and  makes  a  taste 
for  certain  conveniences  the  very  stepping-stone  by  which  a 
people  do  arrive  at  them.  It  is  enough  that  these  conveniences 
should  be  regarded  as  among  the  essential  ingredients  of  main 
tenance  ;  and  then  will  a  sense  of  their  importance  come  to 
operate  with  effect,  as  a  counteractive  to  the  temptations  of  pre 
cipitate  or  imprudent  matrimony.  The  man  who  counts  it  enough 
for  himself  and  his  family  that  they  have  rags,  and  potatoes,  and 
a  hovel,  will  rush  more  improvidently,  and  therefore  more  early, 
into  the  married  state,  than  he  who  feels  that,  without  a  better 
provision  and  a  better  prospect  than  these,  he  should  offend  his 
own  self-respect,  and  compromise  all  his  notions  of  what  is  de 
cent,  or  dignified,  or  desirable.  We  are  aware  of  the  exceeding 
difference  between  one  individual  and  another  in  the  same  coun 
try  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  a  certain  average  standard  of 
enjoyment  in  each  country ;  and  thus,  in  respect  of  this  average 
standard,  may  the  difference  be  very  great  between  one  country 
and  another.  And,  if  we  except  the  case  of  still  youthful  colonies, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  find  that,  corresponding  to  this  difference  in 
the  average  standard  of  enjoyment,  is  there  a  difference  in  the 
average  period  of  marriage.  The  higher  the  one  is,  the  later 
the  other  is.  The  greater  the  demand  for  family  comforts,  the 
smaller  and  the  fewer  are  the  families.  The  larger  the  ambition 
of  labourers,  the  less  is  the  number  of  labourers ;  and,  sure  con 
sequence  of  this,  the  greater  are  the  means  in  the  hand  of  each 
for  satisfying  his  ambition.  This  is  one  of  those  felicitous  cases, 
in  which  the  desire  of  good  things  is  at  length  followed  up  by 
the  power  of  obtaining  them.  It  is  thus  that  workmen  can 
enforce  their  demand  for  higher  wages.  Those  distempered  out- 
breakings  which  approach  to  the  character  of  rebellion,  will 
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retard  instead  of  forwarding  their  cause.  But  nothing  can  arrest 
the  march  of  light  among  the  people ;  and  when  this  light  is 
conjoined  with  virtue,  it  will  guide  their  ascending  way  to  a 
vantage  ground,  where  they  will  make  good  the  precise  status 
to  which  their  worth  shall  entitle  them — a  status  for  all  whose 
comforts  and  accommodations,  they  will  then  be  in  circum 
stances  to  prefer  their  demand  with  a  small  and  a  still,  but  yet 
an  irresistible  voice. 

It  is  by  a  tranquil  process,  such  as  this,  that  the  general  con 
dition  of  our  people  will  at  length  be  elevated.  It  is  by  a  slow, 
but  a  resistless  movement,  which  combination  cannot  speed,  but 
which  will  be  sure  to  make  its  way,  though  in  the  absence  of  all 
combination.  In  none  of  its  successive  steps  is  there  aught  that 
can  endanger  the  peace  of  society,  or  that  should  give  alarm  to 
the  rulers  of  it.  The  triumph  that  awaits  the  humbler  classes, 
will  not  be  extorted  from  the  higher  by  the  outcry  of  popular 
discontent,  but  silently  and  insensibly  gained  from  them,  by  the 
growth  of  popular  intelligence  and  virtue.  What  is  there  to 
convulse  our  land,  in  the  multiplication  of  schools,  in  the  ex 
change  which  our  people  make  of  loathsome  dissipation  for  re 
spectable  scholarship,  in  their  habits  of  improving  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  in  their  general  postponement  of  marriages,  and  in 
the  consequent  result  of  smaller  but  well-conditioned  families? 
In  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  progression,  there  is  nothing  to 
alienate,  but  everything  to  attach  the  people  to  that  established 
order  of  things  under  which  they  find  that  industry  meets  with 
its  recompense,  and  that,  with  the  labour  of  their  own  hands, 
they  can  rear  their  children  in  humble,  but  honest  independence. 
Instead  of  so  many  fiery  spirits,  now  in  bitterness,  under  a  sense 
of  difficulties,  and  in  the  vain  imagination  that  they  are  so  many 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  arbitrary  government,  casting 
resentment  and  reproach  on  the  politics  of  the  kingdom,  we 
should  find  each  in  busy  occupation  with  the  management  of 
his  own  thriving  affairs,  and  recognising,  in  the  hopeful  pros 
perity  of  his  own  household,  the  best  evidence  of  a  sound  public 
administration.  The  question  of  wages,  instead  of  being  agitated 
in  stormy  debate  between  the  parties,  may  be  decided  with  all  the 
quietness  of  a  common  market  transaction,  yet  decided  in  favour 
of  the  workmen  ;  and  that  simply  because,  in  virtue  of  their  now . 
purer,  and  more  prudential  habits,  they  have  not  overdone  the 
supply  of  labour.  Ere  this  result  is  arrived  at,  there  may,  or 
there  may  not  be  frequent  combinations.  In  themselves  they 
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are  altogether  useless;  but  let  workmen  be  at  full  liberty  to 
make  the  experiment.  Let  not  government,  save  for  the  sake 
of  justice  between  man  arid  man,  interpose  in  this  controversy 
between  them  and  their  employers.  Let  not  labourers  be  driven 
from  their  associations  by  the  penalties  of  law,  and  they  will 
soon  be  schooled  out  of  them,  by  those  chastisements  of  Nature 
and  Necessity  which  follow  in  their  train.  They  will,  all  the 
sooner  because  of  this  liberty,  be  schooled  into  the  lesson,  that 
wages  must,  by  a  necessity  which  no  force  or  artifice  of  man  can 
overbear,  be  fixed  by  the  proportion  which  obtains  between  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  had  for  the 
doing  of  it — that  for  this  number  they  are  themselves  responsible 
— and  that,  without  the  education  to  which  all  the  good  and 
the  wise  of  the  land  are  inviting  them,  and  the  moral  and  reli 
gious  culture  to  which  they  are  bound  by  far  higher  than  any 
earthly  obligations,  and  the  consequent  elevation  which  must 
ensue  in  their  whole  taste  and  standard  of  enjoyment — and, 
lastly,  as  the  result  of  all  this,  that,  without  the  prospective 
economy  which  of  itself  will  push  forward  the  average  date  of 
marriages  in  the  country,  no  power  under  the  sun  can  help  them 
out  of  the  degradation  into  which  nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  plunge  them,  but  their  own  recklessness  and  folly.  Let 
them  look  as  fiercely  as  they  may  at  the  other  classes  of  society, 
there  is  most  gross  and  grievous  injustice  in  all  their  indigna 
tion.  They  are  only  wreaking  upon  the  innocent  the  mischief 
which  they  have  brought  upon  their  own  heads ;  for,  in  truth, 
government  and  the  wealthier  orders  of  society  are  most  inno 
cent  of  it  all.  And  should,  in  the  wild  surges  of  a  popular 
frenzy,  the  institutions  of  this  fairest  and  most  flourishing  country 
in  the  world  be  ever  swept  away,  it  will  be  the  impartial  voice 
of  justice  in  all  distant  ages,  that,  under  pretence  of  resentment 
arid  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  few,  all  the  equities  of 
human  life  had  been  most  oppressively  lorded  over  by  the  ini 
quitous  tyranny  of  the  multitude. 

In  the  act  of  dealing  equally  with  the  various  classes  in 
society,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid  saying  what  might 
occasionally  be  offensive  to  them  all.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  are  labourers  who  need  to  be  rebuked  out  of  their  turbu 
lence  and  unjust  discontent ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
still  a  few  of  the  British  aristocracy  who  eye  with  jealousy  and 
dread  all  the  advances  that  are  making  by  the  people  in  know 
ledge,  and  even  in  the  sufficiency  and  style  of  their  enjoyments. 
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More  especially  have  the  recent  outbreakings  of  workmen  en 
gendered  in  certain  quarters  a  dislike  of  savings '  banks,  as  the 
likely  organs  of  building  up  such  a  capital  for  the  lower  orders, 
as  might  be  the  instrument  at  length  of  a  popular  despotism,  at 
once  the  most  fearful  in  itself,  and  the  most  destructive  of  all 
the  great  political  and  economic  interests  in  our  land.  We 
think  that  we  can  discern  pretty  obvious  manifestations  of  this 
jealousy  brought  before  the  eye  of  parliament  itself.  And  there 
fore,  before  closing  our  remarks  upon  this  whole  subject,  we 
should  like,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  state  our  opinion  of  the  result 
that  would  ensue  from  a  habit  of  accumulation  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  society. 

The  connexion  of  this  habit  with  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is  not  in  the  foresight 
or  the  contemplation  of  such  an  ulterior  effect  that  the  habit  is 
adopted.  Each  individual  who  does  accumulate,  has  been  led 
to  do  it  from  the  mere  impulse  of  a  taste  and  an  affection  for  a 
property  to  himself.  He  does  not  consider  the  effect  which  such 
a  taste  and  habit,  if  they  became  general  among  workmen, 
would  have  upon  society.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
though  he  should  not  perceive  it,  that  a  spirit  of  economy  among 
the  lower  orders  would  land  us  in  a  more  reflective,  and  rational, 
and  sober  peasantry;  and  that  a  certain  postponement  of  mar 
riages  would  surely  accompany  this  growing  taste  for  property, 
and  for  the  enjoyments  which  property  can  command.  The  con 
sequent  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  is  from  the  quiet  operation  of 
an  economic  law,  even  the  law  of  dependence  that  subsists  be 
tween  the  price  of  an  article  and  its  supply ;  and  so  in  the  pre 
sent  case  is  the  result  of  a  somewhat  diminished  nnmber  of 
labourers. 

This  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  peaceful  process,  and  not  by  the 
power  which  a  capital  would  give  to  labourers  of  holding  out 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  combinations.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  once  a  property  is  built  up  by  a  man,  and  embodied  into 
a  given  sum,  and  expressed  by  the  bank  credit  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  and  made  the  object  of  his  strong  and  distinct  affec 
tion  for  it,  he  feels  a  pain  in  any  violation  of  its  entireness ;  and 
this  new  feeling  comes  into  play  against  those  combinations 
which  impose  a  protracted  season  of  idleness  upon  their  members. 
Such  a  season,  in  the  present  state  of  the  working  classes,  only 
brings  privations  upon  them,  which  they  can  weather  from  day 
to  day  by  the  mere  power  of  endurance;  and  far  more  readily, 
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\ve  are  persuaded,  than  a  man  can  suffer  the  careful  product  of 
the  economy  of  many  long  and  laborious  years  to  be  melting 
away  before  his  eyes.  In  other  words,  we  should  hold  this  habit 
to  be  more  a  security  than  otherwise  against  combinations.  By 
him  who  had  won  his  way  to  the  possession  of  a  small  and 
cherished  capital,  the  waste  of  this  capital  would  be  felt  as  one 
of  the  sorest  evils.  He  would  bethink  himself  well  ere  he  sub 
mitted  to  those  repeated  draughts  upon  his  capital,  which  a 
suspension  of  labour  must  surely  bring  along  with  it ;  and  so  he, 
and  such  as  he,  would  not  be  so  prone  to  the  rash  or  misguided 
adventure  of  a  strike,  as  our  present  race  of  desperadoes. 

And  there  is  a  very  substantial,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
pure  compensation,  awaiting  the  higher  classes  of  society,  for 
this  encroachment,  or  rather  for  this  appearance  of  an  encroach 
ment,  that  is  made  upom  them  by  the  increased  wages  of  the 
lower.  It  is  founded  upon  this  :  the  greater  amount  and  value 
of  the  services  that  will  then  be  rendered.  We  are  not  indulg 
ing  any  Utopian  imagination ;  but  speaking,  in  fact,  to  the 
experience  of  practical  men,  when  we  say  that  there  are  a  power 
and  a  charm  in  a  certain  generous  style  of  remuneration,  the 
whole  benefit  of  which  will  come  to  be  realized  in  that  better 
state  of  things,  to  which  we  believe  that  society  is  fast  tending. 
We  are  aware  of  the  union  which  often  obtains,  in  large  manu 
facturing  establishments,  between  the  enormous  wage,  and  the 
reckless,  loathsome  dissipation  of  its  workmen.  But,  ere  the 
higher  wage  that  we  contemplate  shall  obtain  throughout  the 
country  at  large,  this  recklessness  must  have  very  generally 
disappeared,  and  a  sober,  reflective,  and  well-principled  cha 
racter,  been  substituted  in  its  place.  Now  we  pre-suppose  such  a 
character,  when  we  prophesy  a  sure  compensation  to  the  higher 
orders,  for  the  then  more  elevated  status  of  the  population  be 
neath  them  ;  and  for  the  experimental  proof  of  our  anticipation, 
we  appeal  to  cases  where  servants  are  at  once  well-principled 
and  well-paid.  We  are  confident  of  being  fully  met  by  the  re 
collection  of  many  masters,  when  we  affirm  an  overpassing  worth 
in  the  labour  of  such  servants ;  and  that,  where  there  are  that 
higher  tone  of  character,  and  that  self-respect,  and  that  fidelity, 
which  can  only  be  upheld  by  the  well-conditionedness  of  a  better 
remuneration,  then  the  difference  in  the  worth  of  the  service 
greatly  more  than  atones  for  the  superior  wage  which  has  been 
rendered.  If  masters  Avill  reflect,  they  will  generally  find,  that 
those  men  whom  they  found  to  be  perfect  treasures  as  servants 
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were  never  so  because  of  the  lowness  of  the  wage,  but  always  so 
because  of  the  trustiness  of  their  own  character ;  and  that  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  that  materiel  which  they  render  out 
in  wages,  is  far  more  than  made  up  in  the  larger  return  which 
comes  back,  because  of  that  higher  and  better  morale  which 
pervades  the  workmen  of  their  establishment.  The  same  lesson 
is  afforded  by  the  reverse  experience  of  those  farmers,  who  em 
ploy  a  set  of  worthless,  degraded,  and  half-paid  paupers,  in  the 
business  of  their  agriculture.  They  are  far  more  unprofitable, 
as  workmen,  than  the  regular  servants  who  obtain  a  full  and 
respectable  allowance.  This  points,  it  is  obvious,  to  a  very  de 
lightful  consummation — a  higher  peasantry,  yet  a  fuller  tide  of 
affluence  all  over  the  land,  in  which,  too,  the  great  and  the  noble 
will  participate  more  largely  than  ever — the  basis  of  the  social 
polity  more  elevated,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  its  pinnacles  tower 
ing  more  proudly,  and  blazing  more  gorgeously  than  before — 
the  labourer  upholden  in  greater  comfort,  yet  the  landlord  up-  y 
holden  in  greater  elegance  and  enjoyment, — the  fruit  of  that  j 
exquisite,  but  substantial  harmony,  which  obtains  among  all  the  « 
truly  desirable  interests  of  human  society. 

And  upon  this  subject  we  have  often  felt  that  the  legislature 
have  missed  an  opportunity,  but  which  still,  we  fondly  hope,  is 
not  irrecoverable.  They  should  have  combined  the  two  ques 
tions  of  combination  and  of  pauperism,  and  made  a  compromise 
between  them.  In  the  act  of  expunging  from  their  statute-book 
that  law  of  combination  which  bore  an  aspect  of  hostility  to  the 
lower  orders,  although  it  does  them  little  harm,  they  were  most 
favourably  situated  for  expunging  from  their  statute-book  that 
law  of  pauperism,  which  bears  an  aspect  of  friendship  to  the 
lower  orders,  although  most  assuredly  it  does  them  no  good. 
They  should  have  availed  themselves  of  this  balance  between 
the  partialities  and  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  understanding. 
The  people  of  England  might  have  acquiesced  in  the  abolition 
of  that  law  for  which  they  have  a  predilection,  because  feeling  it 
compensated  by  the  abolition  of  that  law  for  which  they  had  a 
dislike.  When  the  burden  was  removed  from  the  industry  of 
workmen,  then  was  the  time  for  attempting  a  removal  of  the 
burden  from  the  property  of  landlords.  The  thing  is  not  yet  so 
definitely  settled  as  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  conclusively  gone 
by,  or  as  to  have  precluded  the  adjustment  of  a  great  and  com 
prehensive  question  of  equity  between  the  labourers  and  the 
landlords.  When  to  the  one  there  is  conceded  the  entire  right 
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to  make  the  most,  without  the  old  legal  obstruction,  of  the  pro 
duct  of  their  service,  to  the  other  let  there  be  conceded  the  entire 
right  to  make  the  most,  and  without  the  present  legal  obstruc 
tion  of  the  product  of  their  soil.*  It  were  a  fair  reciprocal 
acquittance  between  the  two  parties — the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  of  society — leaving  to  the  one  an  unburdened  property  in 
their  land,  and  to  the  other  an  unburdened  property  in  their 
labour,  f  And  even  though  a  high  wage  should  be  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  there  is  no  country  where 
this  ought  to  be  more  thankfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  than  in  England.  For  to  her,  of  all  others, 
there  would  accrue  the  most  abundant  compensations.  She,  in 
the  first  place,  would  have  a  compensation  in  those  better  and 
more  productive  services  that  are  rendered  by  well-paid  labourers, 
rather  than  by  labourers  sunk  as  they  now  are  in  the  sloth  and 
degradation  of  pauperism.  And,  secondly,  she  would  have  still 
more  palpable  compensation,  in  being  eventually  disburdened 
from  that  enormous  tax  of  six  millions  in  the  year  for  her  poor, 
which  were  enough  of  itself  to  afford  a  much  higher  sufficiency 
to  a  perhaps  somewhat  reduced,  but  greatly  more  sound  and 
serviceable  population. 

*  We,  of  course,  must  be  understood  to  point  at  the  abolition  of  tbe  law  of  pauperism, 
only  in  the  way  which  we  have  already  attempted  to  explain  in  a  former  part  of  this 
volume — a  gradual  way  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished  without  violence  done  to  any  of 
the  existing  paupers,  and  without  disturbance  to  the  commonwealth.  It  would  remove  the 
hazard  of  disturbance  still  further,  if,  for  the  imaginary  lobs  which  the  people  have  suffered 
by  one  law,  there  could  have  been  devised  a  compensation  to  their  prejudices  and  feelings, 
even  though  it  were  by  an  imaginary  gain  secured  for  them  through  the  abolition  of  another 
law. 

t  For  the  fancied  bereavement  which  they  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  the 
people  might  find  a  solatium  in  the  boon  which  is  rendered  to  them  by  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  combination  laws.  Or,  if  this  opportunity  be  now  regarded  as  lost,  there  are  other 
boons  in  reserve  for  them.  Such  is  our  view  of  the  incidence  and  effect  of  taxes,  that  we 
do  not  hold  it  possible  to  make  them  fall  upon  labourers ;  and,  though  ostensibly  paid  by 
them,  they  are  really  paid  by  the  purchasers  and  employers  of  labour.  Still,  a  poll-tax,  or 
a  horse-tax,  or  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  all  the  odium  of  so  many  felt  burdens 
upon  the  poor.  So  that,  by  a  reform  in  the  system  of  finance,  by  a  transference  of  taxes 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders,  or  from  the  necessaries  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  there 
might  at  least  be  the  imagination  of  a  relief  to  the  former,  without  the  reality  of  any  ad 
ditional  burden  upon  the  latter.  This  suggests  another  expedient  for  making  the  removal 
of  pauperism  more  palatable  to  the  labouring  classes — even  by  accompanying  it  with  the  re 
moval  of  one  or  more  of  those  taxes  that  bear  on  the  subsistence  of  their  families.  The 
gratification  which  they  should  feel  in  the  one  measure,  would  neutralize  the  grievance 
which  they  might  feel  to  be  in  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON  CERTAIN  PREVALENT  ERRORS  AND  MISCONCEPTIONS  WHICH  ARE  FOSTERED 
BY  ECONOMIC  THEORIES,  AND  WHICH  ARE  FITTED  TO  MISLEAD  THE  LEGISLA 
TURE  IN  REGARD  TO  LABOUR  AND  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

IT  is  not  alone  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  that  we 
have  misunderstanding  and  prejudice  to  contend  with ;  nor  is  their 
ignorance  the  only  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  right  adjustment 
between  masters  on  the  one  hand,  and  workmen  on  the  other. 
We  admit  that  it  might  go  far  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  parties,  if  the  latter  could  be  rationalized  into  a  just 
discernment  of  all  that  economics  which  had  to  do  with  Profit 
and  Wages.  But  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  former  are 
nearly  as  destitute  of  the  true  principle  on  which  the  question 
hinges  ;  and  that,  ere  the  reconciliation  can  be  completed,  they 
have  both  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  unlearn.  We  even  think, 
that,  among  our  most  influential  classes,  there  is  a  deal  of  false 
imagination  as  to  the  real  economic  interests  of  the  country  ; 
and  which  still  restrains  our  legislators  from  that  full  march  of 
liberality  on  which  they  have  lately  broken  forth,  and  made  a 
progress  that  fills  the  sanguine  friends  of  humanity  with  very 
high  and  bright  anticipations.  There  is  with  all  this,  however, 
a  certain  remainder  of  fearfulness,  in  virtue  of  which  they  at 
times  shrink  back  again,  even  from  the  proper  advances  which 
themselves  had  made  on  the  career  of  amelioration.  So  that,  in 
retracing  their  path,  they,  along  with  the  errors  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  do  occasionally  recall  the  real  improvements  upon 
which  they  had  entered.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  on 
the  way  of  being  speedily  unfettered  from  the  last  drags  and 
difficulties  by  which  they  are  yet  in  some  degree  held  ;  and  that 
the  soundest  economical  system  which  has  ever  been  promul 
gated  by  our  philosophers  in  theory,  will  also  be  realized  by  our 
statesmen  in  practice.  The  tendency  of  our  present  rulers  is  all 
in  this  direction  ;  although,  even  in  spite  of  the  great  and 
glorious  advance  which  they  have  made,  it  can  still  be  perceived 
that,  even  on  the  path  which  themselves  have  struck  out,  they 
walk  with  somewhat  trembling  and  unconfirmed  footstep.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  would  proceed  faster  than  the 
country  will  let  them  ;  and  that  they  must  for  a  period  defer  to 
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the  voice  of  a  public,  who,  in  light  and  liberality,  are  greatly 
behind  themselves.  We  often  hear  of  men  of  science,  who,  in 
their  speculations,  but  seldom  of  men  of  office,  who,  in  their  acts 
or  in  their  actings,  outrun  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Now  this  is  the 
rare  and  honourable  exhibition  by  which  our  rulers  are  at  present 
signalized.  They  are  fast  freeing  our  mercantile  code  of  its 
many  errors,  yet  still  in  such  a  way  as  to  evince  that  there  is 
still  a  leaven  of  the  mercantile  system,  either  in  their  own 
spirits,  or  in  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  ascendency  over  them. 
We  can  imagine  that  we  can  perceive  no  slight  tokens  of  this 
in  their  whole  treatment  of  the  question  of  combinations  ;  and  if, 
to  rectify  the  notions  of  workmen,  we  hold  it  desirable  that  the 
light  of  economic  science  should  be  let  down  to  the  very  basis  of 
society,  it  is  not  because  we  conceive  that  to  be  a  pure  and  a  per 
fect  light  which  shines  in  its  upper  places.  There  may  not  be 
the  utter  darkness  of  the  lower  region.  But  there  is  often,  at 
least,  a  glare  of  false  speculation,  which,  if  it  do  not  altogether 
blind,  is  sure  to  bewilder  those  who  are  exposed  to  it ;  so  that, 
even  among  the  guides  and  legislators  of  the  community,  there 
may  be  notions  which  admit  of  being  rectified. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  these  we  hold  to  be  that 
by  which,  not  only  the  conduct  of  parliament,  but  almost  our 
whole  authorship  in  political  economy  is  infected.  If,  before 
illustrating  what  it  is  by  examples,  we  were  required  briefly  to 
express  this  erroneous  notion  in  language  of  the  utmost  gener 
ality,  we  should  say,  that  it  proceeded  on  a  preference  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  Capital  and  commerce,  and  the  various 
branches  of  both,  which  are  distinguished  by  so  many  interests, 
such  as  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  manufacturing  interest, 
arid  the  trading  interest ;  these  supply  so  many  high-sounding 
terms,  by  which  the  public  understanding  has  been  juggled  into 
a  false  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  things.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  whole  apparatus  of  commerce  and  of  capital  is  but  of  instru 
mental  subserviency  towards  an  ultimate  and  a  terminating 
object ;  and  it  is  not  surely  by  casting  one's  eye  along  the  steps 
of  a  process,  but  it  is  by  settling  our  regards  on  the  result  of  it, 
that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  to  be  perceived.  It  has  all  the 
self-evidence  of  a  truism,  and  yet  is  strangely  overlooked  both 
in  economic  reasonings  and  in  economic  regulations,  that  the 
worth  of  that  by  which  a  thing  is  done,  is  all  derived  from 
the  worth  of  that  for  which  the  thing  is  done.  It  is  ly  several 
hundred  ships  that  coals  are  carried  from  Newcastle  to  London 
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— and  it  is  for  the  comfort  and  utility  of  good  fires  to  the  fami 
lies  there  that  they  are  so  carried  ;  and  we  affirm  the  latter  to 
have  the  precedency,  in  consideration  and  importance,  over  the 
former.  Now  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  this  is  lost  sight  of 
"both  by  philosophers  and  by  statesmen  ;  by  the  one  in  the  con 
struction  of  their  theories,  by  the  other  in  the  business  of  their 
practical  administration.  The  shipping  interest  of  the  Tyne  is 
an  object  of  greater  moment  and  magnificence  in  their  eyes, 
than  the  cheapness  or  the  abundance  of  fuel  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  forgotten  that  the  end  is  greater  than  the  means  ;  and  al 
though  Smith  has  formally  asserted  that  the  end  of  all  produc 
tion  is  consumption,  yet  even  he,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
seems  often  to  have  forgotten  this  maxim  in  a  certain  value,  per 
se,  which  he  attaches  to  trade  and  manufactures.  Now,  it 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  trade  and  manufactures 
have  all  their  worth  and  significancy  as  subservient  to,  and  none 
whatever  as  apart  from,  the  enjoyment  of  consumers.  The  worth 
of  commerce  lies  wholly  in  the  terminus  ad  quern,  and  not  in  the 
iter  per  quod. 

Now,  both  by  politicians  and  political  economists,  this  princi 
ple  is  traversed.  It  is  in  the  working  up  of  the  commodity,  in 
the  buying  of  it,  and  selling  of  it,  and  transporting  of  it,  in  the 
succession  of  various  movements  and  exchanges  which  it  is  made 
to  undergo,  in  that  whole  series  of  transactions  through  which 
it  passes  from  him  who  first  put  forth  his  hand  upon  its  raw 
material,  to  him  who  made  the  final  purchase  of  it,  so  that  it 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  merchandise  any  more — it  is  in*  these 
various  steps,  which  properly  belong  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
commodity,  or  to  the  merchandise  thereof,  that  the  whole  pro 
sperity  of  our  land  is  conceived  essentially  to  lie.  And  yet  they 
are  of  no  further  signification  than  as  constituting  a  mere  train 
or  progression  of  stepping-stones  to  the  very  last  or  concluding 
act  of  the  whole  process,  even  that  by  which  the  consumer  turns 
his  purchased  commodity  to  use  or  to  enjoyment.  This  is 
the  terminus  ad  quern,  for  which  it  was  conveyed  through  the 
busy  hands  of  a  factory,  and  had  to  travel  from  one  shop,  and 
from  one  market  to  another,  till  it  reached  its  final  destination. 
Without  this  destination,  all  the  preceding  industry  which  had 
been  expended  on  its  preparation  and  conveyance,  is  but  labori 
ous  idleness.  And  yet  this  last  consequence,  for  which  the  whole 
apparatus  was  set  a-going,  is  felt  to  be  of  no  consequence.  They 
lose  sight  of  an  article  of  trade  on  the  moment  that  it  enters  the 
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house  of  the  consumer,  because  then  all  the  game  of  trading  and 
trafficking  with  it  is  over.  Its  benefit  there  is  deemed  of  little 
account  by  those  who  expatiate  most  on  the  blessings  of  com 
merce.  They  in  fact  regard  commerce  as  a  thing  set  up  for  the 
good  of  producers,  and  not  of  consumers.  They  look  to  the  play 
of  its  mechanism,  and  not  to  that  landing-place  whither  its 
products  are  ultimately  carried,  and  where  the  whole  purpose  of 
commerce  is  fulfilled,  by  there  directly  ministering  to  the  com 
fort  and  accommodation  of  man.  The  process,  and  not  the  end 
of  the  process,  is  all  that  is  in  view  of  the  disciples  of  the  mer 
cantile  system  ;  and  even  they  who  have  obtained  emancipation 
from  many  of  its  errors,  can  occasionally  manifest  to  what  amount 
the  residuum  of  its  spirit  still  adheres  to  them. 

For  by  combinations,  or  by  any  other  cause,  let  there  be  a 
suspension  in  some  quarter  of  the  coal  trade.  It  is  on  the  stop 
page  in  some  anterior  part  of  the  process,  and  not  on  the  suffer 
ing  that  is  felt  at  the  place  where  the  process  terminates,  that  a 
genuine  disciple  of  the  mercantile  system  will  look.  And  even 
still,  what  is  the  spectacle  which  on  such  an  occasion  calls  forth 
the  chief  notice  and  sympathy  of  parliament  ?  Not  the  loss  or 
inconvenience  that  is  sustained  from  the  higher  price  of  coals  by 
the  families  of.  London.  But  what  engrosses  them  most  is  the 
spectacle  of  commerce  at  a  stand,  of  vessels  laid  up,  of  capital 
lying  idle,  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  national  industry  being 
suspended,  and  the  property  of  merchants  and  owners  melting 
away,  because  not  alimented  by  the  wonted  returns  of  profit. 
This  carries  in  it  to  their  eye  a  far  more  lowering  aspect  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  than  all  the  abridgment  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  fuel,  and  so  in  the  household  comfort  of 
families.  This  last  is  regarded  only  as  a  private  inconvenience, 
but  the  other  as  a  public  loss.  There  is  a  strange  perversion 
of  the  judgment,  certainly,  in  thus  counting  the  means  to  be 
more  valuable  than  the  end  ;  and  hence  grieving  far  more  be 
cause  of  a  diminution  in  the  work  of  commerce,  than  because 
of  a  diminution  in  the  only  thing  that  commerce  works  for. 
But  such  is  the  nearly  universal  delusion  of  the  country — a  de 
lusion  in  which  parliament  fully  shares,  as  is  enough  manifest, 
in  that  they  feel  a  higher  price,  or  a  greater  privation  of  coal  in 
London  to  be  a  bagatelle,  when  compared  with  the  calamity 
which  hangs  over  the  shipping  interest  in  the  Tyne. 

To  estimate  the  mischiefs  of  this  suspended  trade,  we  observe 
no  examinations  of  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  consumers,  but 
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only  of  the  loss  sustained  by  producers.  That  is  the  quarter  where 
the  mighty  evil  is  apprehended  to  lie.  The  distress,  or  the  desti 
tution  of  families  from  the  want  of  coal,  is  not  inquired  into.  It 
is  only  the  derangement  that  has  come  upon  capital,  and  upon 
the  plans  of  capitalists  from  the  want  of  the  coal  trade.  In 
virtue  of  certain  interruptions  which  this  trade  has  been  made 
to  suffer,  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  coal  in  the  metropolis. 
That  is  the  essential  evil — and  one  should  think  that  the  way 
to  ascertain  its  dimensions,  would  have  been  to  call  witnesses 
from  the  various  ranks  of  citizenship  there,  as  to  the  amount  and 
soreness  of  the  consequent  privation.  The  natural  investigation 
would  have  been  into  the  degrees  of  hardship  and  of  additional 
expense  that  it  laid  upon  the  humbler  classes ;  and,  perhaps, 
whether  it  had  the  effect  of  compelling  any  families  to  apply  for 
aid  from  the  parish.  Had  the  Committee  on  the  Combination 
Laws  taken  this  direction,  we  should  have  had  the  fathers  of 
poor  families  in  London,  and  perhaps  the  overseers  of  its  parishes, 
or  managers  of  its  work-houses,  brought  under  a  close  question- 
ary  process.  It  was  no  doubt  natural  to  look  to  the  seat  of  that 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  mischief,  with  a  view  to  the  appli 
cation  of  a  remedy  ;  and  this  may  in,  part  explain  the  peculiarity 
to  which  we  are  now  adverting.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  explanation.  For,  in  truth,  upon  these  topics  our  most 
enlightened  men  are  exceedingly  apt  to  look  the  wrong  way ;  to 
seek  for  information,  not  from  the  place  where  commerce  lands 
her  commodities,  but  from  the  place  where  commerce  plies  her 
machinery  for  the  carriage  and  preparation  of  them.  Any  dis 
tress  in  the  former  place  is  not  half  so  formidable  to  their 
imaginations,  as  a  derangement  in  the  latter  place.  Commerce, 
in  truth,  is  regarded  as  an  end,  arid  not  as  an  instrument.  The 
wants  of  consumers  are  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  The  great 
engrossment  is  about  the  producers — the  stoppage  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  processes  of  trade  and  manufactures — the  withdraw- 
ment  or  transportation  of  capital — the  disappearance,  one  after 
another,  of  the  branches  of  our  national  industry. 

It  is  further  instructing  to  perceive  by  what  kind  of  mischief 
a  committee  on  mercantile  affairs  would  be  most  impressed, 
when  offered  to  their  notice  on  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
One  evil  of  a  suspended  coal  trade,  is  the  privation,  or  the  addi 
tional  expense  which  it  would  lay  on  private  families.  But  let 
this  further  evil  be  made  out,  that  some  manufactories,  such  as 
iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  in  danger  of  being  sus- 
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pended.  This  second  would  be  felt  as  the  heavier  calamity  of 
the  two.  The  evil  to  ultimate  consumers  of  abridging  their 
fuel,  would  be  regarded  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  evil 
to  producers  of  abridging  or  stopping  the  processes  of  their  manu 
factory.  And  yet  these  processes,  like  all  others  in  trade,  are 
but  processes  of  subserviency  to  the  wants  of  consumers.  Trace 
the  progress  of  the  evil  in  this  ramification  a  little  farther,  and 
its  whole  amount  is  a  privation,  or  a  higher  price  to  families,  not 
of  the  fuel  which  upholds  the  fire,  but  of  the  grate  which  con 
tains  it,  or  the  fire-irons  which  stir  it,  or  the  pots  and  pans  which 
are  laid  upon  it.  Now,  a  legislature  would  never  busy  itself 
with  this  last  consideration.  It  is  only  when  the  evil  is  in  pro 
spect  or  menace,  through  an  interruption  of  the  works,  that  it 
appears  to  be  of  national  magnitude.  When  the  evil  has  reached 
its  consummation  in  the  inconvenience  to  which  customers  are 
subjected,  from  a  more  limited  supply  of  the  things  which  are 
wrought,  the  whole  of  its  national  importance  is  dissipated. 

The  delusion  is  still  more  glaring  when  the  article  of  trade  is 
less  essential  to  the  comfort  of  families.  Among  many  others 
who  were  examined  on  the  effects  of  combination,  there  were 
manufacturers  of  shawls.  There  is  enough  of  magnitude  to  fill 
the  imagination  in  the  shipping  interest.  But  one  can  scarcely 
uphold  in  his  mind  any  associations  of  greatness,  or  of  public 
importance,  with  the  shawl-making  interest.  Still  it  is  a  branch 
of  fancy-work ;  and  that  again  a  branch  of  the  general  manu 
factures  of  the  country.  So  that  the  making  of  shawls,  and 
the  making  of  toilinette  waistcoats,  and  the  making  even  of 
most  frivolous  toys,  all  merge  into,  and  serve  to  swell  the  account 
of  what  in  sound,  arid  in  appearance,  at  least,  is  sufficiently  im 
posing — the  manufacturing  interest.  At  all  events  there  are  a 
good  many  hundred  workmen  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
shawls  ;  and  if  they  choose  to  strike,  shawls  will  cease  for  a  time 
to  be  multiplied.  Now,  our  simple  position  is,  that  the  real  good 
of  these  shawls  lies  in  the  wearing  of  them,  and  not  in  the 
weaving  of  them.  The  whole  "  cui  bono  ?"  of  this  manufacture, 
lies  in  the  gratification  of  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  wearers ; 
and  the  counterpart  evil  to  this,  from  the  suspension  of  the  manu 
facture,  is  the  vexation  or  disappointment  which  they  must  feel 
in  not  meeting  with  their  wonted  supply.  But  were  either  the 
one  seen  to  be  the  whole  good,  or  the  other  seen  to  be  the  whole 
evil,  the  legislature  would  most  certainly  never  interpose  at  all 
in  the  matter  ;  and  that  they  actually  do  interpose,  proceeds 
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from  their  imagination  of  a  good  in  this  and  in  all  other  manu 
factures,  distinct  from  the  subservience  of  their  products  to  the 
use  or  the  enjoyment  of  customers.  There  were  something 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  in  an  assembly  of  senators,  sitting  in 
grave  deliberation  on  the  comfort  of  shawls,  or  the  tastefulness 
of  fancy  waistcoats ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  do  enter  upon 
this  subject,  they  never  bestow  one  thought  upon  the  good  which 
the  supply  of  these  brings  to  the  consumers :  it  is  altogether 
upon  the  good  which  the  making  of  these  brings  to  the  pro 
ducers.  They  figure  some  sort  of  inherent  virtue  in  trade,  that 
is  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  enjoyment  which  lies  in 
the  use  of  its  commodities.  They  have  elevated  commerce  from 
the  state  of  a  handmaid,  to  being  the  very  goddess  of  their 
idolatry ;  and  would  anticipate  something  far  more  tremendous 
to  the  country,  from  the  destruction  of  the  shawl-making  interest, 
than  a  negation  to  the  country  of  shawls. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  worth  of  a  manufacture  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  mere  worth  of  the  articles  which  are  thrown 
off  by  it.  It  is  contended,  that  there  is  something  more  of  im 
portance  in  it  than  this ;  and  really  something  more  is  necessary 
to  be  made  out,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  high  place  to  which  it 
has  been  exalted  in  the  imagination  of  many  a  statesman,  and 
the  system  of  many  an  economist.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not 
aware  of  one  other  earthly  contribution  which  a  shawl-maker 
renders  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  than  simply  his  shawls  ; 
or  a  stocking-maker,  than  just  stockings  ;  or  a  coachmaker,  than 
coaches.  These  are  the  respective  parts  which  they  perform  ; 
and  they  are  their  whole  parts.  More  has  been  ascribed  to  them  ; 
and  though  neither  the  glory  nor  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in 
its  shawls,  its  stockings,  or  its  coaches ;  yet  both  its  glory  and 
its  strength  have  been  conceived,  as  somehow  bound  up  with 
the  occupations  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  making  them. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  another  and  most  inveterate  of  our 
delusions,  that  a  manufacture  does  more  for  the  public  and  poli 
tical  importance  of  the  state,  than  simply  furnish  its  own  com 
modities  for  the  gratification  and  use  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  A  false  halo  has  thus  been  thrown  around  com 
merce  ;  and  not,  we  believe,  till  it  be  wholly  dissipated,  will 
legislators  cease  to  meddle  with  that  which  they  had  far  better 
let  alone. 

And  herein  it  is  that  the  delusion  appears  to  lie.  It  is  agreed, 
on  all  hands,  that  a  manufacture  does  thus  much  for  a  country. 
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It  furnishes  its  own  products  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  live  in  it.  But,  over  and  above  these  products,  it  is  further 
conceived,  that  it  calls  into  being  the  returns  which  it  obtains 
for  them.  To  the  articles  which  it  works  off,  and  by  which  we 
would  measure  its  whole  importance  to  the  community,  there 
are  superadded  the  articles  which  are  gotten  in  exchange  for 
them  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  superaddition  which  gives  to  manu 
factures  all  the  exaggerated  importance  that  has  been  ascribed 
to  them.  In  rating  the  worth  of  any  one  manufacture,  we 
should  make  account  of  nothing  more  than  simply  the  goods 
which  it  issues  forth  upon  society.  But,  on  their  way  thither 
ward,  they  have  to  pass  through  a  market,  and  undergo  the 
operation  of  a  sale,  when  a  value  is  given  for  a  value  that  has 
been  received.  Now  these  two  values  are  generally  blended 
together  in  the  imagination  of  the  observer,  and  he  credits  the 
manufacture  with  both ;  first  with  its  own  produce,  and  then 
with  the  price  that  has  been  given  for  it.  It  is  out  of  this  price 
that  masters  are  enabled  to  live  in  splendour,  and  workmen  to 
live  in  decent  sufficiency.  A  thriving  village  is  perhaps  the 
result  of  it ;  or,  however  the  dependent  population  may  be  ar 
ranged,  there  stands  visibly  associated  with  the  manufacture,  a 
flourishing  group  of  cheerful  and  industrious  families.  The 
legislature  would,  in  all  probability,  never  let  itself  down  to  a 
deliberation,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the  due  and  regular 
supply,  either  of  ladies  with  shawls,  or  of  gentlemen  with  toili- 
nette  waistcoats.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  bestow 
its  most  anxious  care,  and  give  all  the  benefit  of  its  wisdom  to 
a  matter  that  seems  to  involve  in  it  the  employment,  and,  along 
with  the  employment,  the  subsistence  of  many  thousand  mem 
bers  of  the  British  commonwealth.  It  is  neither  in  the  shawls, 
nor  yet  in  the  waistcoats,  where  the  national  importance  of  the 
question  is  conceived  to  lie ;  but  it  is  in  the  spectacle  of  so  many 
human  beings,  whose  whole  revenue  and  support  are  linked 
with  the  fabrication  of  them— a  revenue  that  forms,  it  is  imagined, 
an  integral  part  of  the  wealth  ;  and  a  support,  without  which 
we  should  lose  an  integral  part  of  the  population  of  the  empire. 
In  this  whole  process,  the  distinction  is  lost  sight  of  between 
the  two  sides  of  every  mercantile  transaction,  so  as  that  the 
separate  functions  are  not  adverted  to  ;  first,  of  the  manufacturer 
who  makes  the  article,  and,  secondly,  of  the  purchaser  who  uses 
it.  There  is  positively  nothing  but  the  article  that  comes  from 
the  side  of  the  manufacturer  ;  and  maintenance,  or  the  power  of 
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acquiring  it,  comes  altogether  from  the  side  of  the  purchaser. 
There  might  be  some  derangement  upon  the  one  side,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  article  is  no  longer  forthcoming ;  but  this  can  never 
send  across,  upon  the  other  side,  a  devouring  blight  on  the  main 
tenance  that  was  in  readiness  there  to  be  discharged,  as  usual, 
in  the  purchase  of  the  article.  It  may  so  happen,  that  in  virtue 
of  suspended  work,  or  of  now  exhausted  material,  the  article  in 
question  has  disappeared  from  the  market,  and  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  But  the  maintenance  that  went  for  the  article  is  still  in 
reserve,  as  entire  in  the  amount,  and  as  effective  in  the  support 
and  sufficiency  which  it  can  diffuse  through  families  as  before. 
It  will  neither  be  destroyed,  nor  yet  will  it  be  suffered  to  lie  idle. 
It  will  go  forth,  if  not  in  the  purchase  of  the  old  article,  at  least 
of  some  others ;  the  preparation  of  which  will  draw  to  it  as 
many  hands  as  were  before  employed  in  the  manufacture  that 
now  has  vanished  from  the  land.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  tem 
porary  distress  must  be  felt  while  this  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  people  is  going  on.  Neither  do  we  affirm  that  the  very 
individuals  who  have  been  discarded  from  that  branch  of  industry 
which  is  now  at  an  end,  will  all  find  a  ready  admittance,  and  as 
liberal  a  recompense  as  before,  in  such  other  branches  as  are 
sure  to  spring  up  or  be  extended.  But  we  are  sure  that  there 
is  nought  in  the  destruction  of  any  one  manufacture,  which  can 
at  all  impair  the  ability  of  those  who  want  to  purchase  its  com 
modities,  and  so  to  effuse,  both  among  masters  and  workmen,  all 
the  maintenance  which  they  ever  desired  from  their  connexion 
with  it.  This  maintenance  will  go  forth  upon  as  great  a  popu 
lation  as  before,  in  return  for  some  new  services  ;  not,  perhaps, 
for  shawls,  but  for  something  else  in  their  place.  And  after  a 
short  season  of  inconveniences,  and  disquietudes,  and  boding 
alarms,  we  shall  behold  the  spectacle  of  as  many  industrious 
families,  as  well  upheld  in  the  comforts  of  life  as  before. 

There  is  really  too  much  of  virtue  attributed  to  a  manufacture, 
when  it  is  figured,  that  it  both  gives  employment  to  a  people, 
and  gives  them  maintenance  also.  It  gives  employment,  but  it 
does  not  give  maintenance.  The  fruit  of  the  employment  is  a 
marketable  commodity,  and  the  maintenance  which  is  given  in 
return  for  it,  comes  from  some  other  quarter  of  society,  than 
from  the  manufactory  where  the  employment  was  carried  on. 
Although  the  manufactory  should  come  to  a  cessation,  the  same 
amount  of  subsistence  for  human  beings  will  spring  up  in  that 
quarter  as  before.  Shawls  will  cease  to  be  produced  ;  but  that 
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other  produce,  which  wont  to  subsist  the  shawl-makers,  will 
come  forth  as  abundantly  as  ever.  And  they  who  have  a  power 
or  a  property,  in  the  first  instance,  over  that  produce,  will  not 
cease  to  transfer  it  to  others  as  before,  merely  because  there  are 
no  more  shawls  to  be  purchased.  They  who  go  a-shopping  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  spend  as  largely  as  they  wont ;  and  if  they  can 
not  find  shawls,  they  will  find  something  else  on  which  to  expend 
the  price  of  them.  In  so  doing,  they  give  a  shift  to  the  employ 
ments  of  the  people.  They  do  not  support  less  of  industry  than 
before — they  only  impress  a  new  direction  upon  it ;  so  that,  in 
place  of  the  thousands  of  shawl-makers,  we  shall  have  as  many 
thousands  employed  in  the  preparation  of  certain  other  articles 
of  taste  or  convenience.  With  every  fluctuation  in  the  demand 
of  customers,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the 
direction  of  industry ;  but  that,  without  ultimately  affecting 
either  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required,  or  the  amount  of 
wages  which  are  paid  for  it.  And,  if  the  legislature  would  only 
weather  the  period  of  transition,  with  all  its  uncertainties  and 
fears,  they  should  at  length  find  with  what  safety  they  might 
abstain  from  all  interference  :  sure  as  it  is  to  terminate  in  as 
great  an  abundance  as  ever,  discharged  on  as  great  a  popu 
lation. 

Our  legislature  would  be  less  tremulously  alive  upon  this 
subject,  were  the  calamity  of  a  suspended,  or  even  an  annihilated 
manufacture,  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions.  It  is  only  a 
shift,  and  not  a  subtraction.  It  is  apprehended  to  be  the  latter ; 
and  hence  as  prompt  an  alarm  on  the  part  of  government,  as  if 
on  the  eve  of  having  a  portion  of  the  British  territory  wrested 
away  from  us.  Were  it,  on  the  other  hand,  perceived  to  be 
only  the  former,  government  would  remain  at  quiet,  amid  the 
slight  internal  agitations  that  were  caused  by  the  disappearance 
of  an  old  manufacture,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one  as 
great  in  its  room.  It  would  acquiesce  in  the  new  distribution 
of  its  family,  could  it  only  be  satisfied,  that  it  was  to  remain  as 
great  and  as  prosperous  a  family  as  before ;  and  that,  after  the 
transition  had  been  undergone,  not  one  fraction  of  its  own 
strength  or  importance  had  forsaken  it. 

These  statements,  though  .general,  have  a  direct  application 
upon  the  present  question.  When  a  manufacture  stops,  an 
alarm  is  felt  for  the  stability  of  the  manufacturing  interest ;  and 
because,  through  the  mistiness  of  those  indistinct  apprehensions 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  the  importance  of  this 
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interest  has  been  most  unduly  magnified,  a  consequent  alarm 
is  felt  for  the  strength  and  the  vital  prosperity  of  our  nation.  It 
would  mitigate  the  alarm,  could  the  precise  nature  of  the  mis 
chief  be  clearly  understood — even  that  all  which  the  nation 
loses,  is  its  wonted  supply  of  those  goods  which  the  manufactory 
issued,  and  that,  at  the  very  worst,  it  has  no  other  character 
than  that  of  an  inconvenience  to  families,  more  or  less  tolerable, 
according  to  the  kind  of  that  commodity  whose  fabrication  has 
for  a  time  been  suspended.  It  loses  for  a  season  the  employ 
ment  of  the  men  who  struck,  or  rather  the  fruits  of  their  employ 
ment.  But  it  has  not  lost  the  maintenance  of  the  men.  If 
consumers  cannot  obtain  their  wonted  gratifications,  the  price  of 
them  remains  in  their  pockets  ;  and  the  maintenance  which  this 
price,  in  the  hands  of  workmen  and  their  families,  would  have 
called  forth,  remains  in  the  storehouses  of  the  nation.  The 
country  sustains  no  other  suffering  than  that  which  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  as  full  of  power  for  the  subsistence  of  men, 
and  has  within  its  limits  the  same  rewards  and  encouragements 
by  which  to  stimulate  their  industry  as  before.  If  the  public 
can  afford  to  want  the  products  of  their  industry,  there  are  none 
who  seriously  suffer  but  the  foolish  men  themselves  who  choose 
to  be  idle  for  a  little,  and  so  will  not  take  that  support  and 
nourishment  which  the  country  has  to  give  them,  and  which  lies 
in  reserve,  to  be  discharged  again  upon  them,  when  they  return 
to  their  wonted  occupation.  And  even  though  they  should,  in 
hard  and  heroic  obstinacy,  resolve  rather  to  starve  than  to  sur 
render,  the  nation  will  survive  in  as  great  vigour  as  before  the 
loss  both  of  them  and  of  their  services.  That  aliment  which 
they  refused,  will  still  continue  to  be  produced  and  to  be  poured 
forth  in  as  great  abundance  from  its  granaries  as  ever.  And 
still,  after  the  little  hour  of  effervescence  and  of  fear,  which  their 
discontents  may  have  occasioned,  will  the  old  spectacle  be  re 
stored,  of  an  industrious  population  as  great,  and  a  maintenance 
as  liberal,  spread  abroad  among  all  its  families. 

In  reference  to  all  those  manufactures  where  combination  is 
practicable,  nature  has  given  such  superiority  to  the  purchasers 
over  the  producers,  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  former  from 
the  latter,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  for  law  to  interfere.  In 
agriculture,  there  is  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  a  strike 
among  the  labourers,  than  even  of  a  combination  among  the 
capitalists ;  and  it  will  in  general  be  found  that,  when  a  con 
spiracy  among  workmen  for  higher  wages  can  be  most  easily 
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formed  and  supported  on  the  one  side,  then  the  article  wrought 
can  be  most  easily  dispensed  with  on  the  other.  It  is  not  diffi 
cult  to  perceive  which  of  the  two  parties  has  the  advantage  in 
this  contest,  and  whether  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  can  hold 
longer  out  with  the  want  of  the  manufactured  commodity,  or  the 
workmen  with  the  want  of  their  maintenance.  There  are  forces 
in  operation,  and  which  are  enough  of  themselves  to  decide  this 
question  against  the  labourers.  It  is  a  pity  that  government 
should  step  forward  with  a  show  of  hostility,  and  anticipate  the 
result.  The  terrors  of  a  poverty  that  is  growing  apace,  and 
looking  more  ghastly  by  every  day  of  their  perseverance  in  a 
state  of  idleness  ;  at  length  their  own  sensations  of  hunger,  and 
the  cries  of  their  famishing  children — these  are  the  guarantees 
of  a  sure  and  speedy  termination  to  the  warfare.  The  wisdom 
of  government  is  forbearance.  Save  for  the  interests  of  obvious 
and  substantial  justice,  they  should  leave  trade  to  the  unfettered 
play  of  its  own  mechanism  ;  and,  secure  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  basis  of  our  nation's  prosperity  is  more  deeply  founded 
than  to  be  within  the  reach  of  its  fluctuations,  they  should  cease 
to  feel  as  an  interested  party,  and  leave  the  determination  of 
this  controversy  between  the  manufacturers  and  customers  to 
those  who  are  immediately  concerned. 

On  this  question,  then,  we  should  feel  less  inclined  to  defer  to 
the  alarm  of  capitalists,  than  to  the  alarm  of  their  customers — 
of  those  who  fabricate,  or  who  deal  in  any  of  the  articles  of  trade, 
than  of  those  who  consume  them.  One  can  imagine  of  the 
operatives  who  make  the  shoes,  that  they  might  cease  from  work, 
and  hold  out  so  long  as  to  bring  a  real  inconvenience  upon  all 
who  wear  them.  And  the  more  that  the  article  approaches  to  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  greater  is  the  inconveniency  that  might  be 
felt;  as  if,  for  example,  a  whole  city  population  were  subjected, 
from  such  a  cause,  to  an  artificial  scarcity  of  coals.  This  alarm, 
on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  or  the  users  of  a  commodity,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  the  alarm  of  its  manufacturers  or  vend 
ers,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  distinct  consideration. 

In  reference,  then,  to  those  articles  which  are  not  of  prime 
necessity,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  how  unequal  the  conflict 
is  between  the  maker  and  the  consumer.  The  former  depend 
upon  the  latter  for  their  whole  income ;  and,  so  soon  as  by  the 
cessation  of  their  work  any  accumulated  capital  has  been  melted 
away,  this  dependence  becomes  urgent  and  immediate ;  and  they 
can  hold  out  no  longer  in  the  want  of  all  subsistence  for  them- 
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selves  and  their  families.  Whereas  the  latter  depend  on  the 
former,  only  for  the  product  of  their  industry,  which,  by  the  sup 
position,  not  being  indispensable  to  the  support  of  human  life, 
can  for  any  indefinite  season  be  dispensed  with.  The  workmen, 
for  example,  of  a  toy  manufacture,  could  never  starve  the  public 
into  a  compliance  with  their  terms,  but  would  themselves  be 
starved  in  time  out  of  all  their  refractoriness,  by  a  public  re 
solved  against  the  extravagance  of  their  demands.  This  applies 
more  or  less  to  every  species  of  work,  when  the  thing  wrought 
did  not  essentially  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  those  who  pur 
chased  it.  They  can  keep  aloof  from  the  purchase,  whenever 
they  feel  the  price  to  be  exorbitant.  They  who  purchase  have 
a  clear  superiority  over  those  who  prepare  the  article.  The 
former  can  want  the  article.  The  latter  cannot  long  want  the 
employment,  for  their  employment  is  to  them  the  vehicle  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  brought  to  their  doors. 

Even  in  regard  to  many  of  the  more  necessary  trades,  the  de 
termination  of  customers  not  to  pay  more  than  a  certain  price, 
can  far  outlast  the  determination  of  the  workmen  not  to  work 
for  less  than  a  certain  wage.  Let  the  instance  be  again  taken 
from  shoes,  and  a  competition  of  this  kind  be  imagined  between 
those  who  make  shoes,  and  those  who  wear  them  ;  a  competition 
it  will  be  observed,  between  the  single  want  of  one  party,  and 
that  not  for  a  first,  but  a  second  necessary  of  life,  and  all  the 
wants  of  the  other  party  for  all  the  articles  whatever  of  human 
comfort  and  subsistence.  Even  a  single  pair,  with  all  its  capa 
cities  of  being  patched  and  prolonged,  though  by  household 
hands,  for  months  together,  could  give  enough  of  advantage  in 
this  very  unequal  contest ;  and  still  more,  if  there  was  aught 
like  the  possession  of  a  decent  stock :  an  expedient,  by  the  way, 
whereby  the  wealthier  classes  might  arm  themselves,  in  all  time 
coming,  against  all  that  appears  most  frightful  in  this  bugbear 
of  combination.  By  enlarging  somewhat  their  various  stocks  of 
consumption — by  means  of  an  additional  outlay  on  all  their  pre 
sent  stores,  whether  in  the  cellars,  or  the  wardrobe,  or  the  out 
houses,  they  strengthen  and  prepare  themselves  for  any  future 
warfare  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  found,  that  by  this  simple  ar 
rangement,  an  arrangement,  too,  which  naturally  follows  in  the 
train  of  advancing  wealth,  there  is  raised  an  effectual  defence 
against  that  indefinite  power,  wherewith  it  may  be  dreaded  that 
a  growing  capital  would  invest  the  working  classes  of  our  land. 
It  would  reduce  itself  to  a  contest  of  endurance  between  one 
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species  of  accumulation  and  another ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate  with  which  of  the  parties  the  inducement  would  be 
strongest  to  terminate  the  contest — whether  with  the  workmen, 
from  whom  every  day  of  idleness  would  take  away  a  portion  of 
their  general  means,  and  so  make  them  poorer  than  before,  or 
with  the  customers,  who,  in  the  season  of  some  outstanding 
trade,  were  only  becoming  more  bare  and  destitute  in  some  one 
article  of  human  enjoyment.  We  feel,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  a 
vain  expenditure  of  argument,  to  reason  at  all  upon  any  such 
distant  anticipation.  But  we  deem  it  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance,  that  legislators  should  feel  a  greater  confidence  than 
they  are  often  inclined  to  do,  in  its  own  proper  workings  of  the 
mechanism  of  human  society ;  and  that  when  they  brood  over 
the  apprehended  mischiefs  of  a  strike  among  tailors,  or  masons, 
or  house-carpenters,  they  would  bethink  themselves  of  the 
natural  correctives  which  are  already  provided  against  it,  in  the 
very  state  and  composition  of  the  body  politic.  It  should  be 
enough  to  lull  their  disquietude,  that  it  is  far  easier  for  the  pub 
lic  at  large  to  put  up  for  months  with  such  clothes,  or  houses,  or 
furniture  as  they  have,  than  it  were  for  the  operatives  in  these 
branches  of  industry,  to  put  up  for  the  same  time  with  an  utter 
suspension  of  all  revenue. 

And  it  is  comfortable,  as  one  goes  in  detail  over  the  various 
articles  which  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  to  per 
ceive  that  those  which  are  most  indispensable  are  also  most  be 
yond  the  reach  of  being  rendered  artificially  dear  by  means  of 
combinations.  Of  those  articles  to  the  fabrication  of  which  a 
long  apprenticeship  is  necessary,  and  for  the  making  of  which, 
therefore,  in  the  event  of  a'  strike,  we  cannot  draw  on  the  general 
population,  there  are  many  which  have  such  a  durability  in 
themselves  as  will  enable  their  possessors  to  stand  out  any  sea 
son  of  combination  that  shall  be  at  all  practicable  for  the  work 
men.  This  applies  particularly  to  furniture  and  houses,  the 
customers  in  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  total  destitution  of 
them  so  soon  as  the  workmen  would  be  reduced  to  a  total  desti 
tution  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  are  other  workmanships, 
which,  though  abandoned  by  the  regular  operatives,  can  be 
served  in  such  a  way  by  domestic  industry,  or  by  more  general 
labourers,  as  must  at  least  hasten  the  breaking  up  of  a  combina 
tion.  It  is  so  with  the  mending,  and  even  making,  of  all  sorts 
of  apparel ;  and  as  to  that  most  important  commodity,  fuel,  we 
have  recent  and  most  satisfactory  experience,  for  the  facility 
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wherewith  the  transition  can  be  made,  by  people  drawn  at  ran 
dom  from  other  branches  of  industry  to  that  of  working  in  a  coal 
mine.  And  then,  as  to  the  very  first  of  human  necessaries,  as 
to  the  supply  of  food,  or  agricultural  produce,  there  is  nought 
more  palpable  than  the  readiness  wherewith  men  of  any,  or  of 
all  works,  can  be  turned  to  field  labour.  There  is  less,  we  are 
sure,  to  be  apprehended  from  a  strike  of  ploughmen  than  of  any 
other  class  of  operatives  whatever.  For,  besides  the  ease  where 
with  they  could  be  replaced,  there  is  the  difficulty  wherewith 
they  could  be  associated  for  any  general  or  concerted  plan  of 
operation  among  themselves.  The  same  obstacles,  which  have 
been  so  well  and  forcibly  represented  by  Dr.  Smith,  against  a 
combination  of  farmers  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  exist  in 
much  greater  strength  against  a  combination  of  farm  servants 
for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  country  labour.  There  could  be  no 
common  understanding  established  among  men  so  spread  as  they 
are  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  It  is  among  congregated, 
and  not  among  widely  diffused  workmen,  that  such  plans  are 
hatched  and  brought  into  any  degree  of  maturity  ;  so  that,  save 
for  the  one  purpose  of  interposing  against  crime  and  violence, 
there  seems  no  call  upon  government  to  meddle  in  the  rivalry 
between  workmen  and  their  employers.  In  the  case  of  luxuries, 
the  public  interest  does  not  require  any  such  interference  ;  and,  in 
deed,  there  is  in  this  instance,  a  control  on  the  part  of  customers 
over  workmen,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  adjustment  between 
them  might  very  safely  be  left.  In  the  most  important  neces 
saries,  there  are  other,  and  still  more  effective  securities  against 
the  damage  that  might  be  apprehended  from  such  combinations  ; 
and  the  security  is  most  complete  of  all  in  the  article  of  food,  that 
prime  and  vital  necessary  which  is  the  most  indispensable  of  all. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  mischief  in  these  combinations 
that  is  apt  to  alarm  our  legislature.  In  the  suspension  of  so 
many  works,  they  not  only  apprehend  the  disappearance  from 
our  land  of  so  much  industry ;  they  further  apprehend  the  loss 
or  the  disappearance  of  so  much  capital.  The  one  we  hold  to  be 
a  bugbear,  insomuch  as  we  deem  the  essential  evil  of  the  stop 
page  to  lie  in  the  cessation,  for  a  time,  of  the  products  of  indus 
try,  and  never  in  the  cessation  of  a  power  to  maintain  the  pro 
ducers.  They  choose  to  become  outcasts  for  a  season,  from  the 
benefits  of  this  power;  and  so  to  bring  upon  themselves  the 
hardships  of  an  increasing  poverty,  and,  at  length,  the  sufferings 
of  penury  and  starvation.  On  the  side  of  the  consumers,  there 
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is  an  inconvenience  that  can  be  borne  with.  On  the  side  of  the 
producers,  there  is  a  hard  and  ever-growing  necessity,  that  must 
at  length  compel  a  surrender ;  and  when  the  surrender  is  made 
by  a  return,  on  their  part,  to  their  wonted  employments,  they 
will  just  come  back  again  to  the  fountains  of  sustenance  which 
they  had  forsaken,  and  find  them  as  generous  and  abundant  as 
before.  To  the  one  party  there  has  been  a  stagnation  of  their 
wonted  enjoyments.  To  the  other,  there  has  been  a  period  of 
severe  but  salutary  discipline,  which  we  should  like  to  see  fully 
accomplished;  and  without  interference,  if  possible,  by  the 
hand  of  authority.  We  think  that  labourers  would  come  forth 
of  the  trial,  wiser  and  better  than  before ;  and  that,  after  having 
made  full  proof  of  their  own  favourite  expedient,  and  found  its 
inefficacy,  they  would  be  far  more  effectually  schooled  into  a  state 
of  quiescence,  than  by  all  the  terrors  of  legislation.  The  petty  fer 
mentations  which  are  now  in  progress  over  the  empire,  will  never 
amount  to  a  storm  that  shall  overthrow  the  fabric  of  its  economic 
prosperity ;  but  will  rather  demonstrate  the  stability  of  that  basis 
upon  which  it  is  reared.  The  experience  that  should  be  earned 
in  this  way,  would  put  a  most  impressive  mockery  on  the  dark 
conjurations  of  many  philosophers  and  many  statesmen. 

But  the  other  we  hold  to  be  a  bugbear  also.  We  have  just 
as  little  to  apprehend  for  tlie  destruction  of  a  nation's  capital 
from  these  combinations,  as  for  the  ultimate  disappearance  or 
diminution  of  a  nation's  indnstry.  The  one  delusive  fear,  however, 
is  fully  as  inveterate  as  the  other ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Eeport 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Combination  Laws,  we  find  a 
strongly  expressed  alarm,  lest  "  capital  be  withdrawn,  or  trans 
ported  ;"  and  so,  lest  "  the  source  of  every  branch  of  our  indus 
try  should  gradually  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  labouring  population 
of  the  country  consigned  to  the  distress  and  misery,  which  it  is 
the  tendency  of  the  ill-advised  combinations,  in  which  so  great  a 
portion  of  it  is  implicated,  rapidly  and  inevitably  to  produce." 

This  introduction  of  capital  into  the  argument,  suggests  a  new 
topic  of  alarm.  It  serves  to  complicate,  and  so  to  cast  an  ob 
scurity  over  the  whole  subject.  We  know  how  closely  asso 
ciated  fear  is  with  indistinct  vision ;  and  in  as  far  as  the  import 
and  the  precise  function  of  capital  are  dimly  apprehended,  in  so 
far  is  the  mind  liable  to  dread  and  to  disturbance,  from  the  ima 
gination  of  any  hazard  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  Were  the 
darkness  that  hangs  over  this  quarter  of  economic  speculation 
dispersed,  these  spectres  would  fly  away  along  with  it.  It  is  the 
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mist  that  lies  spread  over  certain  departments  of  political  science 
which  so  magnifies  the  terrors  of  our  political  alarmists,  and  this 
by  distorting  to  their  vision  the  real  shape  and  magnitude  of 
things.  On  no  subject  has  this  been  more  signally  manifested 
than  on  that  of  capital ;  and  we  even  think  that  the  views  here 
of  our  most  celebrated  ecconomists,  have  a  tendency  to  nurture 
a  false  alarm  rather  than  to  appease  it. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  that  after  capital  is  formed,  it  is  the  lure 
of  a  profit  which  draws  it  to  any  employment ;  and  it  is  the 
continuance  of  that  profit  which  detains  it  there.  But  this 
profit  is  just  an  ingredient  of  the  price  that  is  rendered  for  those 
commodities,  on  the  preparation  of  which  for  the  market,  the 
capital  is  vested.  The  profit  of  the  master  is  jnst  as  resolvable 
into  an  antecedent  ability  oil  the  part  of  his  customers,  as  are 
the  wages  of  his  workmen.  The  one  channel  through  which 
the  wealth  of  these  customers  found  its  way,  carrying  both  to 
labourers  their  remuneration,  and  to  capitalists  their  gain — this 
channel  may  be  obstructed  for  a  season ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
shift  the  conveyance  of  wealth,  and  altogether  another  thing 
to  annihilate  it.  The  price  that  wont  to  be  given  by  a  family  for 
shawls,  if  shawls  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  is  in  reserve  for  some 
other  article  of  expenditure  ;  and  in  the  purchase  of  that  article 
it  will  pass  onward,  and  contribute  as  liberally  to  profit,  and  as 
liberally  to  wages  as  before.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  tem 
porary  inconvenience  which  attends  every  change  in  the  direction 
either  of  capital  or  industry.  But  we  are  not  to  confound  this 
evil  with  that  of  a  total  disappearance,  and  so  a  permanent  dimi 
nution  either  of  the  one  or  other  in  our  land.  So  long  as  the 
agriculture  is  as  productive,  and  so  the  first  necessaries  of  life 
are  as  abundant  as  before,  capital  will  be  as  fully  replaced,  and 
labourers  as  abundantly  recompensed  as  before.  The  fund  for 
both  is  in  every  way  as  efficient — even  that  fund,  which,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  the  indispensable  aliment  of  human  life,  is  both  that 
which  calls  a  population  into  being,  and  impresses  any  direction 
that  the  holders  of  it  will  upon  their  industry.  If  this  great 
primary  source  flow  with  the  same  copiousness,  then  the  wealth 
of  its  holders  is  of  the  same  force,  both  to  replace  stock,  and  to 
remunerate  labour.  The  tide  of  it  may  be  diverted,  but  neither 
the  amount  nor  the  strength  of  it  is  taken  away ;  and  when 
either  the  suspension  of  any  manufacture  is  ended,  or  the  shift 
from  it  to  another  is  made  out,  we  behold  as  flourishing  a  mer 
chandise,  both  for  masters  and  workmen,  as  ever. 
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We  are  aware,  that  what  we  count  a  delusion  on  the  subject 
of  capital,  has  been  very  much  fostered  by  the  speculations  of 
Dr,  Adam  Smith,  who  everywhere  speaks  of  capital  as  the  fruit 
of  a  laborious  parsimony  ;  and  who  imagines,  that  if  by  any  cause 
a  portion  is  taken  away  from  the  trading  capital  of  our  nation, 
a  new  course  of  painstaking  accumulation  must  be  entered  upon, 
till  in  a  series  of  years,  perhaps,  we  recover  that  fulness  from 
which  we  had  been  reduced.  Still  he  regards  the  departure  of 
that  capital,  which  has  now  to  be  replaced  by  the  strenuous  eco 
nomy  of  our  more  industrious  and  sober-minded  citizens,  as  a 
permanent  loss  to  the  nation  ;  for,  had  it  remained  with  us,  we 
might  still  have  had  the  benefit  of  those  savings  by  which  it  has 
been  made  up,  and  so  we  might  have  had  two  capitals  instead 
of  one.  It  is  this  which  in  his  eye  constitutes  the  chief  evil  of 
our  national  debt,  by  which  he  conceives  that  so  much  of  capital 
has  been  absorbed,  and  for  ever  lost  to  the  nation.  He  calcu 
lates  how  much  richer  the  country  would  have  been,  with  a  sum 
of  so  many  millions  still  performing  the  functions  of  a  capital ; 
and  in  that  capacity  dispensing  such  an  amount  of  revenue  to 
its  owners,  and  of  subsistence  to  the  people  whose  revenue  was 
upheld  by  it.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  disciples 
of  this  great  economist — the  habitual  and  unquestioning  followers 
in  the  train  of  such  a  speculation  as  this,  should  read  the  ap 
proaching  downfal  of  a  nation  in  the  disappearance,  by  successive 
portions,  of  its  mercantile  capital.  Those  enlightened  ministers 
who  proceed  so  fearlessly  on  his  whole  doctrine  of  free  trade,  do 
no  more  than  catch  the  alarm  of  their  master ;  when,  associating 
with  the  combinations  of  workmen  the  withdrawment  from  the 
country  of  one  branch  of  capital  after  another,  they  anticipate 
as  the  still  gloomier  consequence,  "that  the  source  of  every 
branch  of  our  industry  will  gradually  be  cut  off;  and  the  whole 
labouring  population  of  the  country  be  consigned  to  distress  and 
misery." 

We  hold  that  there  is  much  of  exaggeration  in  these  fore 
bodings  ;  but  to  demonstrate  our  views  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  examples.  Let  a  capitalist,  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  have  his  money  all  vested  in  some  of  the  simpler  manu 
factures,  as  that  of  bricks.  We  specify  this,  as  being  one  of 
those  that  require  almost  no  fixed  capital,  and  that  can  chiefly 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  a  circulating  one.  The  money  thus 
laid  out  is  repaid  to  him  with  a  profit ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  may  find  himself  in  possession  of  eleven  thousand  pounds  ; 
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of  which  he  may  appropriate  one  thousand  as  revenue  to  his  per 
sonal  or  family  uses,  and  embark  the  ten  thousand  in  his  business, 
as  before.  Or,  instead  of  this,  we  might  conceive  him,  at  this 
point,  to  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a  spendthrift,  that  greatest 
enemy,  as  he  is  represented  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  public  interest. 
He  may  be  seized  by  a  fit  of  extravagance,  and  squander  the 
whole  of  his  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth.  By  this  proceeding,  there  is  certainly  so  much  of 
capital  effaced  from  the  country.  An  integral  portion  of  that 
capital  which  was  vested  in  the  employment  of  brick-making,  is 
now  withdrawn  from  it.  A  fund,  out  of  which  a  certain  popu 
lation  obtained  the  wages  of  their  industry,  and  a  certain  addi 
tion  was  made  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  coun 
try,  has  now  been  dissipated.  The  prevalent  conception  is,  that 
the  country  is  thrown  permanently  aback  by  such  an  event ;  and 
that,  though  it  should  recover  the  distance  which  it  has  lost,  it  is 
by  means  of  a  force  of  parsimony,  which,  had  there  been  no  loss 
to  repair,  would  have  carried  the  country  permanently  forward. 
Now,  we  think  it  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the  deficiency  could 
be  made  up  in  another  way,  and  that,  without  any  greater  parsi 
mony  on  the  part  of  other  brick-makers,  or  without  any  influx 
of  capital  to  this  manufacture  from  without.  We  hold,  that  ere 
a  single  year  pass  by,  the  capital  embarked  upon  this  business 
will  regain  its  former  extent,  and  so  be  of  avail  to  maintain  as 
liberally  the  same  number  of  labourers,  who  shall  work  off  the 
same  produce  as  before. 

To  make  this  palpable,  let  us  imagine  that  there  has  been 
withdrawn  for  a  year  from  the  business  of  brick-making  some 
sensible  proportion,  as  one-tenth  of  the  capital  that  had  been 
vested  in  it.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  deficiency  may 
be  made  up ;  and  in  one  or  other,  or  both  these  ways,  the  cer 
tainty  is,  that  it  will  be  so  made  up  in  the  course  of  a  twelve 
month.  By  the  disappearance  of  this  portion  of  capital,  there 
are  so  many  men  thrown  loose  from  employment.  The  same 
master  can  no  longer  hire  them  ;  for  the  fund  out  of  which  he 
paid  their  wages  is  no  longer  in  existence.  They  will,  there 
fore,  go  in  quest  of  other  masters  ;  and  we  may  first  conceive 
that  they  offer  themselves  to  those  in  the  same  trade.  This 
would  be  the  natural  direction  for  them  to  take  ;  and  in  which 
case  we  should  behold  the  competition  of  workmen  for  employ 
ment  from  a  smaller  capital  than  can  well  afford  to  maintain 
them.  The  capital  engaged  in  brick-making  has  been  reduced 
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to  nine-tenths  of  what  it  was ;  and  on  this  diminished  capital, 
the  discarded  workmen,  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number,  are  seeking  for  admittance.  A  general  reduction  of 
wages  must  ensue  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  our 
argument,  yet,  in  point  of  truth,  this  reduction  would  greatly 
exceed  the  fraction  by  which  the  capital  has  declined.  In  other 
words,  the  remaining  masters  would  be  able,  and  more  than 
able,  to  enlist  into  their  service  the  same  number  of  labourers  as 
were  employed  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  upon  this  capital, 
though  diminished  to  nine-tenths  of  what  it  was,  the  same 
quantity  of  bricks  is  still  brought  to  market.  But  on  the  supply 
being  the  same,  and  the  demand  the  same,  (and  there  has  no 
thing  happened  which  should  lessen  the  demand,)  the  price  of 
this  article  will  continue  as  before.  In  other  words,  the  masters 
of  the  present  year  have  as  large  an  aggregate  return  upon  their 
reduced  capital,  that  the  masters  of  the  former  year  had  upon 
their  full  capital.  If  ten  thousand  pounds  be  taken  from  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  capital  that  wont  to  be  engaged  in  the  busi 
ness  of  brick-making,  then  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  former 
year  was  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  aggregate  return  by  our 
hypothesis  of  the  profit  must  have  been  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds.  But  this  return,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the 
whole  market-price  of  the  bricks,  is  just  as  great  in  the  second 
year  as  the  first.  The  same  number  of  men  is  employed  on  re 
duced  wages.  The  same  quantity  of  bricks  is  wrought  off,  arid 
the  same  prices  given  for  them.  There  comes  in  the  same  sum 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  as  before  ;  and  the  re 
maining  capitalists  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  have  not  only 
this  old  capital  with  the  old  profit  replaced  to  them,  but,  over 
and  above,  they  have  returned  into  their  hands  both  the  capital 
and  profit  of  him  who  had  squandered  away  his  property,  and  so 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  business.  It  is  thus  that  the  capi 
tal  which  had  disappeared  re-appears ;  and  that  not  by  any 
strenuousness  of  accumulation  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
capitalists,  but  by  the  operation  of  a  simple  economic  law.  By  a 
force,  as  unfailing  as  that  of  a  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  capital, 
in  a  few  months,  rises  to  its  wonted  level,  and  becomes  as  com 
mensurate  to  the  business  as  before.  And  the  men,  after  a  year 
of  depression,  are  now  met  again  by  a  capital  as  large,  and  may 
be  restored  to  wages  as  large. 

The  capital  in  this  case  is  repaired  at  the  expense  of  one 
year's  reduced  wage  to  the  labourers.     The  deficiency  that  had 
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been  created  costs  them  a  year  of  sufferings  and  privations  ere  it 
can  be  made  up.  This  is  a  mischief,  we  admit,  but  it  is  the 
whole  mischief ;  and,  after  the  straitening  or  the  hardship  of  a 
short  season,  leaves  no  further  trace  behind  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
that  the  want  of  capital,  occasioned  by  the  extravagance  of  one 
master,  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  parsimony  of  the  rest.  To 
them  it  is  followed  up  by  a  season  of  prosperity  ;  and  the  fruit 
of  this  prosperity  is,  that  they  become  the  possessors  of  that 
capital  which  their  brother  in  the  trade  had  dissipated.  At  all 
events  the  capital  is  fully  built  up  again  ;  and  by  a  process 
which  demonstrates  how  little  the  care  and  the  effort  of  a  legis 
lature  are  requisite  to  assist  that  law  in  the  mechanism  of  trade, 
which  insures  both  its  speedy  and  its  complete  restoration. 

But,  should  this  process  fail,  there  is  still  another  by  which  a 
shrunk  or  a  reduced  capital  is  sure  to  be  expanded  to  its  former 
dimensions.  The  workmen  who  had  been  discarded  from  brick- 
making,  in  virtue  of  the  fund  which  sustained  them  being  dissi 
pated,  might  not  think  of  trying  to  obtain  service  from  the 
remaining  masters  in  the  trade.  They  might  seek  about  for 
other  employments,  and  be  merged  into  the  general  population. 
The  remaining  capitalists  in  the  brick  manufacture  continue 
with  their  old  labourers  ;  and,  having  just  the  same  number  of 
men,  and  the  same  capital  in  their  hands  as  before,  they  will 
employ  them  on  the  same  wages.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the 
fall  of  wages  that  they  in  this  case  will  obtain  any  extension  of 
their  capital ;  but  there  is  another  source  from  which  they  will 
obtain  it.  They  can  only  work  up  the  same  number  of  bricks 
which  they  did  on  the  preceding  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  disappearance  of  so  much  capital  and  industry  in  their  line 
of  trade,  there  is  only  nine-tenths  of  the  usual  quantity  brought 
to  market  upon  the  whole.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of 
things  which  we  now  suppose  that  can  affect  the  rate  of  demand. 
Purchasers  will  go  in  quest  of  the  same  quantity  as  before,  but 
will  only  meet  with  nine-tenths  of  the  amount  that  would  satisfy 
them.  The  effect  of  this  is  a  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
customers,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  articles.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  compute  the  proportion  which  the  increase  of  price  will 
bear  to  the  shortcoming  of  the  supply.  This  will  depend  on 
the  place  which  the  article  possesses  in  the  scale  of  comforts  or 
necessaries.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of  a  first  necessary,  the 
rise  of  price  would  greatly  exceed  in  proportion  the  deficiency  of 
the  supply ;  and  that  if  grain  were  deficient  by  one-tenth  from 
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its  usual  abundance,  there  might  be  a  rise  of  at  least  one -third 
in  its  usual  price.  Bricks  would  not  rise  in  so  high  a  propor 
tion  ;  but,  it  is  likely,  higher  than  by  one-tenth.  But  let  us 
only  assign  to  it  the  average  rise  of  one-tenth  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  although  the  supply  falls  short  by  one-tenth  of 
what  it  used  to  be,  yet  that,  in  virtue  of  its  augmented  price, 
the  same  money  is  expended  by  all  the  customers  that  there 
used  to  be.  We  shall  still  have  in  this  second  case  the  aggre 
gate  return  of  £110,000  to  the  remaining  brickmasters.  From 
this  source  they  will  have,  as  before,  their  old  capital  and  profit 
replaced  to  them,  along  with  the  capital  and  its  profit,  which 
the  extravagance  of  their  now  retired  colleague  in  the  business 
had  swept  off  from  the  employ.  And  all  this,  without  any  ex 
traordinary  forcing  upon  their  part.  The  want  of  capital  is  filled 
up  by  an  influx  from  without,  just  as  water  flows  in  to  fill  up  a 
vacuum.  It  is  not  they  who  work  this  effect ;  but  the  laws  of 
the  economic  machine  work  it  for  them.  They  are  the  passive 
subjects  of  a  prosperity  which  they  have  not  caused.  They 
have  become,  as  before,  the  proprietors  of  that  fortune  which 
their  companion  had  dissipated  ;  and,  just  as  before,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  their  trade  is  reinstated  in  that  full 
capital  which  had  been  previously  embarked  upon  it.  The 
supply  of  the  article  will  again  be  enlarged  with  this  enlarge 
ment  of  the  capital ;  and  on  the  price  again  falling  to  the  aver 
age  of  profits  in  the  country,  this  trade  will  settle  down  to  its 
even  and  ordinary  tenor. 

In  the  first  way  of  it,  the  capital  is  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  labourers.  In  the  second  way  of  it,  it  is  repaired  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  consumers.  Whether  in  either  way  exclusively,  or 
(which  will  happen  most  frequently)  by  a  mixture  of  them  both, 
it  will  recover,  and  in  a  single  year,  the  magnitude  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  We  deny  not  the  evil  which  there  is  in  workmen 
for  even  this  short  period  being  compelled  to  subsist  on  inferior 
wages.  Neither  can  we  deny  the  evil  which  there  is  in  the 
country  for  the  same  period  being  compelled  to  put  up  with  a 
scantier  supply  of  those  conveniences  which  are  suited  to  it.  All 
we  affirm  is,  that  these  are  the  only  evils  ;  and  that  they  are 
not  such  as  entitle  them  to  all  that  anxious  care  wherewith  our 
legislature,  in  the  brooding  anticipation  of  evils  still  more  dire 
and  irremediable,  professes  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and 
entireness  of  our  national  capital.  The  due  increase  of  capital 
may  in  fact,  with  all  safety,  be  confided  to  the  force  of  its  own 
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native  and  essential  buoyancy.  This  certainly  is  not  a  con 
sideration  for  which  any  obvious  principle,  either  of  freedom,  or  of 
natural  justice,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  just  ranks  among 
many  other  of  those  economic  interests  which  governments  are 
prone  to  meddle  with,  but  which  they  had  better  let  alone. 

These  processes  for  the  almost  immediate  reproduction  of  ex 
tinguished  capital,  explain  what,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Smith  and 
others,  is  a  seeming  mystery* — the  sufficiency,  or  rather  the 
superabundance  of  capital,  in  spite  of  its  great  absorptions  by 
the  national  debt.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  may  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  brick  manufacture,  by  the  owner  of  it 
becoming  a  subscriber  to  a  public  loan  ;  and,  although  one-tenth 
of  the  capital  vested  in  this  employment  had  been  thus  re 
moved  from  it,  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  will  immediately  at 
least  lessen  the  demand  of  the  country  for  bricks.  Even  when, 
in  the  progress  of  taxation  and  of  public  debt,  the  revenue  of 
private  consumers  comes  to  be  shared  in  larger  proportion  by 
government  and  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  the  joint  expendi 
ture  of  all  those  parties  among  whom  it  is  divided,  will  set  the 
same  amount  of  industry  in  motion,  or  give  maintenance  to  as 
great  a  number  of  servants,  as  when  more  of  that  revenue  was 
untouched  by  the  impositions  of  the  State,  and  permitted  to  re 
main  in  the  hands  of  its  original  proprietors.  At  all  events,  the 
capital  absorbed  by  the  national  debt  is  replaced  by  the  same 
speedy  operations  with  the  capital  that  has  been  dissipated  by 
extravagance.  When  a  proportion  of  capital  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  any  employment,  either  the  wages  of  labour  in  that  employ- 

*  "  During  the  course  even  of  the  most  expensive  wars,  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of 
individuals  seem  to  have  been  able,  by  saving  and  accumulation,  to  repair  all  the  breaches 
which  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  government  had  made  in  the  general  capital  of  the 
society.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  most  expensive  that  Great  Britain  ever 
waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flourishing,  her  manufactories  as  numerous  and  as  fully  em 
ployed,  and  her  commerce  as  extensive  as  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capital  therefore 
which  supported  all  those  different  branches  of  industry,  must  have  been  equal  to  what  it 
had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace,  agriculture  has  been  still  further  improved :  the 
rents  of  houses  have  risen  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country— a  proof  of  the  in 
creasing  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people  ;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excise  and  customs,  in  particular,  has  been 
continually  increasing  ;  an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increasing  consumption,  and,  conse 
quently,  of  an  increasing  produce,  which  could  alone  support  that  consumption.  Great 
Britain  seems  to  support  with  ease  a  burden,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  nobody  believed 
her  capable  of  supporting.  Let  us  not,  however,  upon  this  account,  rashly  suppose  that 
she  is  capable  of  supporting  any  burden  ;  nor  even  be  too  confident  that  she  could  support, 
without  great  distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than  what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her." 
—Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  v.  chap.  iii. 
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ment  fall  by  so  many  of  the  now  disengaged  workmen  being 
unwilling  to  leave  it,  or  the  article  which  they  prepare  is  manu* 
factured  in  less  quantity,  and  so  rises  in  price.  From  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  tbese  sources,  the  capital  is  again  dilated  to  its 
former  bulk  with  the  force  and  almost  with  the  speed  of  elasticity, 
so  as  to  be  as  commensurate  as  before  to  the  demand  which 
thenj  is  for  its  products,  to  the  business  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  do.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  quite  palpable  that  no  sooner  was 
capital  withdrawn  from  the  trade  of  the  country  to  its  funds 
than  its  place  has  been  filled  up  again  ;  that,  in  spite  of  its  im 
mense  absorption,  it  has  never  fallen  behind  the  business  of  the 
nation,  but  rather  overcrowded  and  pressed  upon  it ;  and  now 
that  the  absorption  has  ceased,  instead  of  a  season  of  accumula 
tion  being  needed,  in  order  to  recruit,  as  from  a  process  of  ex 
haustion,  the  commerce  of  our  land  through  all  its  branches 
absolutely  labours  under  a  weight  of  capital  greater  than  it  well 
can  bear.  We  see  throughout  no  privation  of  capital  but  rather 
every  symptom  of  a  plethora.  We  nowhere  see  any  employ 
ment  that  wears  even  the  remotest  likelihood  of  a  decent  return 
languishing,  or  at  a  stop  for  the  want  of  capital ;  but  every 
where  we  see  capital  at  a  loss  for  the  want  of  employment.  It 
now  riots  in  sportive  abundance  among  all  sorts  of  chimerical 
enterprises  and  wild  imaginations.  And  this  exuberance  of 
capital,  after  that  it  had  been  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  thousand  millions,  speaks  most  decisively  to  some  vast  creative 
and  multiplying  power  by  which  it  is  sustained. 

We  are  aware  that  this  view  does  not  harmonize,  nay,  that  it 
may  be  in  jarring  contrariety  with  the  political  economy  of  those 
whose  habits  of  thought  and  of  speculation  have  been  moulded 
by  the  study  of  the  most  approved  writers  in  the  science.  Cer 
tain  it  is,  that  Smith  seems  not  to  have  adverted  to  this  sudden 
re-ascent  of  capital,  when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  dissipated 
either  by  the  extravagance  of  its  individual  holders,  or  by  their 
having  become  creditors  in  consequence  of  what  he  would  term 
the  extravagance  of  the  nation.  And  yet  the  way  in  which  it 
regains  its  former  magnitude  per  saltum,  and  not  by  any  slow 
or  laborious  process  of  accumulation,  may  be  clearly  educed 
from  those  elementary  principles  that  have  been  so  well  illustrated 
by  this  great  ^  master.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  that  reaction  which  a  variation  of  capital  has  upon  profit. 
Let  a  part  of  the  capital  vested  in  any  business  (the  extent  of 
which  is  measured  by  a  demand  exoteric  to  the  business  itself), 
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be  lopped  away ;  and  then,  both  from  a  fall  of  wages  in  that 
business,  and  from  a  riSe  in  the  price  of  that  article  which  it 
brings  to  market,  but  whose  supply  is  lessened  for  a  time,  profits 
rise,  and  sink  riot  to  their  former  rate,  till  the  capital  resumes 
the  extent  from  which  it  had  been  reduced.  It  is  true  that  this 
process  may  be  anticipated  by  a  rush  of  capital  from  other  quar 
ters  ;  and  then,  instead  of  a  sensible  oscillation  in  one  branch  of 
trade,  there  will  be  a  slight  oscillation  in  several,  after  which 
the  old  state  both  of  capital  and  profits  will  be  restored.  But  it 
is  by  an  oscillation,  and  that  a  pretty  quick  one  too,  that  the  re 
adjustment  is  made.  And  it  has  this  property  of  an  oscillation 
belonging  to  it,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  wideness  of  the  devia 
tion  which  has  been  made,  is  the  regressive  force  that  carries 
capital  back  again  to  its  old  state  of  quiescence.  The  more  that 
capital  is  lessened  in  any  trade,  whose  commodities  are  as  largely 
and  effectively  demanded  as  before,  the  higher  are  the  profits  of 
it  raised,  and  a  greater  impulse  towards  a  recovery  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  It  is  thus  that  a  nation's  capital  is  fitted  to  sur 
vive  the  disturbance  and  the  rough  handling  from  which  many 
would  apprehend  its  deadly  overthrow  ;  and  that  it  reattains  the 
bulk  from  which  it  had  been  at  any  time  contracted,  with  almost 
the  speed  of  an  explosion. 

In  Dr.  Smith's  chapter  on  the  Division  of  Stock,  he  describes 
what  may  be  termed  the  great  economic  cycle  which  is  per 
formed  by  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  its  revolution  this  produce  is  distri 
buted  into  three  parts.  One  part  goes  to  repair  the  fixed  capital. 
Another  part  goes  to  replace  the  circulating  capital ;  and  a 
third  part  enters  into  the  stock  that  is  reserved  for  immediate 
consumption.  It  is  certainly  possible,  that  during  the  revolu 
tion  of  one  year,  the  consumption  may  be  unduly  extended,  so  as 
that  too  much  of  the  produce  shall  go  to  the  third  part,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  two  ;  arid  so  both  the  fixed  capital  may  be 
impaired,  and  the  circulating  capital  may  be  diminished.  This 
distinctly  took  place  with  our  brickmaster,  when  he  forsook  his 
business,  and  squandered  on  his  own  personal  gratifications  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  wherewith  he  wont  to  pay  the  annual 
wages  of  those  in  his  employ ;  and  it  would  have  alike  taken 
place,  had  he,  instead  of  continuing  in  the  trade,  lent  the  money 
which  was  vested  in  it  to  government.  In  either  case,  it  is  that 
year  transferred  from  the  circulating  capital  to  the  stock  of  im 
mediate  consumption ;  being  either  consumed  by  himself  in  dis- 
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sipation,  or  consumed  by  the  servants  of  the  State,  the  fruit  of 
whose  labour  does  not  reappear  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  for  the 
support  of  future  labour,  instead  of  being  consumed  by  the  ser 
vants  of  a  manufactory,  the  product  of  whose  labour  will  com 
mand  a  price  that  is  to  purchase  and  maintain  their  labour  for 
the  year  which  is  to  come.  All  this  undoubtedly  takes  place  for 
that  year — an  increase  of  unproductive  consumption — a  diminu 
tion  of  capital.  But  in  the  very  next  revolution  of  the  cycle, 
there  is  a  restorative  process  which  brings  all  right  again,  and 
that,  whether  with  the  now  diminished  capital,  there  is  the  same 
work  performed  for  less  wages,  or  less  work  for  the  same  wages. 
In  the  one  case,  less  of  the  annual  produce  than  before  is  con 
sumed  on  the  personal  and  household  expenses  of  labourers.  In 
the  other  case,  a  smaller  product  is  served  out  to  customers  than 
before,  in  return  for  that  price  by  which  dealers  are  enabled  to 
recruit  their  capital :  even  that  product,  which,  turned  to  imme 
diate  use  by  its  purchasers,  may  be  regarded  as  entering  into  the 
stock  for  their  consumption.  It  is  thus,  that  if,  on  the  preceding 
revolution,  too  much  of  the  produce  may  have  passed  from 
capital  into  consumption,  on  the  next  revolution  it  will,  by  a 
sure  economic  law,  vibrate  back  again  from  consumption  into 
capital.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  vis  medicatrix  in  the  econo 
mic  machine  itself,  that  should  supersede  much  of  that  anxiety 
which  legislators  have  expended  on  it ;  and  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is,  that  much  of  their  vigilance,  arid  many  of  their  labours  are 
uncalled  for.  It  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  this,  that  has  wholly 
misplaced  their  care,  and  wholly  misled  their  policy  on  many 
questions  of  commercial  legislation.  It  is  true,  that  on  most  of 
these  topics  they  have  now  ceased  to  be  sensitive.  But  they  are 
still  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  capital ;  and,  in  their  treatment 
of  this  very  question  of  combinations,  we  can  perceive  the  fearful 
imagination  of  certain  irrevocable  evils  that  will  ensue,  should 
either  the  functions  of  capital  for  a  time  be  suspended,  or  a  por 
tion  of  capital  itself  be  forced,  in  some  season  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  to  take  its  departure  away  from  our  borders. 

But  before  proceeding  to  this  application,  it  might  be  right 
to  allege  something  further,  in  illustration  of  our  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  capital.  Although  the  waste  created  by  an 
occasional  extravagance,  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals,  can 
thus  easily  be  repaired,  does  it  follow,  that  capital  is  indestructi 
ble  by  any  amount  or  degree  of  extravagance  whatever?  Even 
though  it  has  maintained  itself  against  the  most  expensive  wars, 
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and  borne  up  under  the  oppression  of  a  large  public  debt,  every 
shilling1  of  which  was  abstracted  from  capital,  are  we  thence  to 
infer,  that  no  process  of  abstraction  can  be  set  agoing,  which 
might  utterly  exhaust  it?  Must  there  not  be  a  limit  to  the  pos 
sibility  of  capital  thus  surviving  the  adverse  influences  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  though,  at  a  certain  rate  of 
bleeding,  it  may  keep  as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever,  may  it  not 
still  be  made  to  bleed  so  profusely,  as  gradually  to  consume 
away,  and  finally  to  expire  ? 

But  though  we  must  admit,  that  there  is  a  possible  way  of 
bringing  on  the  decay,  and  at  length  the  extinction  of  a  nation's 
capital,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  there  should  be  any 
practical  alarm  of  such  an  event,  as  at  all  probable,  or  like  to  be 
realized.  There  is  just  the  same  possibility,  and  might  be  the 
same  alarm,  on  the  subject  of  population.  A  war  could  be 
imagined  of  utter  extermination  in  the  country,  or  a  pestilence 
which  might  carry  off  the  last  man  of  its  inhabitants.  But  his 
tory  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  given  authentic  record  of  such  a  war, 
or  of  such  a  pestilence  ;  and,  in  point  of  experience,  after  almost 
all  the  actual  visitations  of  this  sort,  we  have  witnessed  in  a  few 
years  the  population  so  replenished,  and  made  up  again,  as  to 
have  presented  no  voids  or  vacancies,  as  vestiges  of  the  many 
thousands  that  had  fallen.  Such  is  the  expansive  force  of  popu 
lation,  that  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  the  care  of  our  rulers,  or 
rather  their  care  has  of  late  taken  the  opposite  direction.  There 
is  no  alarm  lest  the  numbers  should  not  keep  up  to  the  subsist 
ence.  The  anxiety  is,  that  they  shall  keep  within  the  subsist 
ence.  At  all  events,  the  old  policy  upon  this  subject  has  been 
completely  superseded.  It  is  no  longer  conceived  of  population, 
that  it  needs  the  fostering  hand  of  a  legislature,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  augmenting  it,  or  of  keeping  it  up  to  that  amount 
which  the  country's  good  shall  render  expedient.  We  do  not 
hear,  as  formerly,  either  of  checks  to  emigration,  or  of  fears  lest 
disease  should  waste  away  the  inhabitants  of  our  land.  Neither 
would  it  now  be  one  of  the  arguments  against  a  new  war,  that  it 
might  permanently  bring  down  the  population  of  our  empire, 
and  so  inflict  an  irrecoverable  damage  on  this  great  element  of 
national  prosperity  and  strength.  We  are  now  familiarized  to 
other  views  upon  this  subject,  and  have  become  satisfied  of  the 
force  and  facility  wherewith  the  population  repairs  the  inroads 
that  are  made  upon  it.  An  unwonted  mortality,  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  an  epidemic  in  one  year,  is  followed  by  an  unwonted 
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number  of  births  through  two  or  three  succeeding  years.  And 
so  of  the  ravages  in  any  country  of  our  most  desolating  wars. 
And  so  also  of  the  drain  that  is  caused  by  a  continued  efflux  of 
our  people  in  the  way  of  emigration.  It  would  just  create  space 
for  a  larger  influx  in  the  way  of  births ;  and  the  influx  would 
take  place  accordingly.  It  is  conceivable,  nay,  possible,  that 
there  may  be  such  an  epidemic  as  shall  wholly  depopulate  our 
land — and  such  a  war  as  may  turn  it  into  a  wilderness — and 
such  an  emigration  as  may  leave  it  altogether  empty ;  but  prac 
tically,  we  do  not  stand  in  dread  of  any  such ;  and  so  population 
has  ceased  to  be  one  of  those  topics  which  influence  the  calcula 
tions  or  the  measures  of  government,  in  the  way  that  it  used  to 
do.  It  has  now  become  one  of  those  interests,  for  which  those 
apprehensions  are  no  longer  felt,  that  wont  to  embarrass  and 
mislead  the  policy  of  our  rulers.  It  is  found  to  have  a  vis  medi- 
catrix  of  its  own,  which  requires  no  helping  hand  from  any  other 
quarter.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  individual  suffer 
ing  which  disease,  and  war,  and  even  emigration,  bring  in  their 
train ;  but  their  effect  on  the  general  aggregate  of  a  country's 
population  is  but  slight  even  at  the  time,  and  can  easily  be  re 
covered  ;  and  as  it  is  with  aggregates  that  a  legislature  have 
properly  to  do,  they  have  begun  to  regard  population  as  one  of 
those  self-regulating  interests,  from  which  it  is  far  better  that 
the  regulations  or  encouragements  of  the  State  should  be  alto 
gether  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  so  yet  with  capital.  This  is  another  of  our  economic 
interests,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  kindred  alarm,  and  we 
think  fully  as  groundless  as  any  of  those  which  were  felt  afore 
time  on  the  subject  of  population.  There  is  a  like  expansive 
force  with  both ;  in  virtue  of  which,  each  in  every  given  state  of 
a  country's  progress,  will  be  of  that  magnitude  which  the  country 
can  best  sustain,  and  in  all  seasons  will  vary  just  at  the  rate 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  country's  circumstances.  A  super 
abundance  of  food  will  afford  room  for  large  families  by  which 
to  increase  the  population.  A  superabundance  of  business, 
created  by  the  wants  of  this  growing  population,  will  afford  large 
profits  by  which  to  increase  the  capital.  There  is  no  danger  of 
either  not  keeping  pace,  and  by  its  own  proper  forces,  with  the 
natural  course  of  things  ;  and  it  were  just  as  unwise  to  force  a 
capital  upon  a  business  whose  profits  could  not  afford  an  ade 
quate  return,  as  to  force  a  population  upon  a  country  whose  food 
could  not  afford  an  adequate  subsistence.  The  food  will  certainly 
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draw  a  population  ;  and  the  population,  under  a  system  of  secure 
property  and  equitable  laws,  will  as  certainly  draw  a  capital 
after  it.  The  legislature  have  been  led  to  regard  the  one,  but 
not  yet  the  other,  in  the  light  of  a  self-regulating  interest. 
They  are  still  haunted  by  the  visions  of  a  diminished,  or  of  a 
departing  capital.  They  do  not  yet  apprehend,  as  in  population, 
the  sufficiency  of  those  restorative  forces,  by  which  it  is  not  only 
kept  up  to  that  amount  which  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  but  by  which,  like  population,  it  tends  to  an  overplus. 
The  views  still,  in  fact,  of  our  best  economic  writers,  have  led 
them  to  regard  capital  more  as  a  leader,  than  as  a  follower  in 
the  train  of  national  prosperity — more  as  the  creator  of  that 
prosperity,  than  as  itself  the  creation  of  it.  They  do  not  yet 
perceive,  when  a  vacancy  is  formed  in  capital,  how  instantly 
there  are  forces  set  agoing  by  which  it  can  be  filled  up  again,  as 
surely  as  a  vacuum  in  nature  by  a  collapse  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  They  fear,  lest,  with  any  inroad  on  capital,  there 
shall  be  an  inroad  on  all  those  economic  interests  which  consti 
tute  the  strength  and  fulness  of  a  nation  ;  and  this  fear  still  con 
tinues  to  embarrass  a  policy  which  has  now  been  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  many  other  fears.  If  this  were  to  appear 
in  any  question  at  all,  it  was  most  natural  that  it  should  on  a 
question  between  masters  and  workmen.  There  is  no  longer 
the  apprehension  now,  lest  our  nation  should  suffer  from  the  de 
clining  numbers  of  the  latter;  but  there  is  the  apprehension 
still,  that  it  may  suffer  from  the  declining  capital  of  the  former. 
The  one  we  hold  to  be  as  much  a  bugbear  as  the  other ;  and  in 
this  controversy  between  the  two  parties,  we  should  regret  if 
government  were  to  be  misled  by  any  bugbear,  from  the  path 
of  even-handed  justice  between  them. 

They  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the  confidence,  that  popu 
lation  will  soon  recover  itself  from  the  horrors  of  war  or  of  dis 
ease,  or  will  maintain  itself  under  the  copious  and  repeated 
draughts  of  a  system  of  emigration.  But  so  also  will  capital. 
The  armies  that,  in  passing  over  the  face  of  a  territory,  should 
destroy  one-third  of  the  capital  of  clothiers,  will  leave  the  soil  in 
possession  of  all  its  capabilities ;  and,  when  the  population  does 
come  up  again  to  the  level  of  these  capabilities,  will  leave  as 
many  men  to  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed,  and  willing  to  offer  their 
services,  or  the  price  of  them,  for  their  wonted  supply  of  the 
second,  as  well  as  the  first  necessary  of  life.  But  till  the  capital 
is  repaired,  the  supply  of  cloth  is  short,  and  the  profit  of  cloth- 
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making  is  high ;  nor  will  it  cease  to  be  so,  till  the  capital  be 
fully  built  up  again.  Ere  this  is  accomplished,  the  people  are 
worse  clothed,  at  the  same  expense,  than  they  had  used  to  be. 
This  is  the  great  hardship  ;  but  it  is  a  temporary  one.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  loss  has  to  be  borne ;  but  after  the  season 
of  endurance  is  over,  all  the  vestiges  of  the  desolation  are  filled 
up,  and  no  longer  visible.  The  country  emerges  again  into  its 
old  state,  and  recovers  not  merely  the  symptoms,  but  the  stamina 
of  a  state  as  healthy  and  flourishing  as  before. 

And  there  is  a  like  analogy  between  population  and  capital, 
in  respect  of  the  waste  which  the  former  undergoes  by  disease. 
A  prevalent  physical  distemper  might  seize  upon  households, 
and  carry  off  many  families.  The  consequent  abundance  of  pro 
visions  will  speedily  bring  forward  other  families  in  their  room. 
A  prevalent  moral  distemper,  even  that  of  ruinous  extravagance, 
might  seize  upon  merchants,  and  sweep  away  many  of  our 
capitals.  The  consequent  abundance  of  profits  will  construct 
other  capitals,  and  raise  up  other  capitalists,  with  a  rapidity  like 
that  of  magic.  We  question  not  the  individual  distress  that  is 
caused  by  the  death  of  relatives,  and  the  downfal  of  fortunes  in 
families.  But  we  are  reasoning  on  the  public  calamity  which, 
it  is  feared,  might  ensue  from  these  events,  in  virtue  either  of  a 
deficient  population,  or  a  deficient  capital.  The  individual  dis 
tress  is  a  dire  and  dreadful  reality.  The  public  calamity  is  a 
mere  imagination.  There  takes  place  an  almost  immediate  ad 
justment  to  neutralize  it ;  after  which,  the  country  is  as  full  of 
people,  and  as  full  of  capital,  as  ever. 

But  population  has  its  preventive  as  well  as  its  positive 
checks.  Instead  of  disease  carrying  off  families  from  the  stage 
of  existence,  families  may  be  prevented  from  ever  entering  on 
the  stage  by  the  celibacy  of  our  present  generation.  It  is  true 
that,  if  the  celibacy  were  universal,  the  present  generation  would 
not  be  replaced  by  a  succeeding  one  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
though  very  many  were  to  refrain  from  marriage,  this  would  just 
make  room  for  others  to  have  families,  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  rear  or  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  celibacy,  the  population  of  the  country  may 
still  be  fully  kept  up  to  its  means  of  subsistence.  And,  in  like 
manner,  there  might  be  capitals  which  come  into  the  hands  of 
thoughtless  and  extravagant  men,  who  dissipate  them  in  some 
rapid  whirl  of  extravagance ;  and  so  they  are  never  brought 
upon  the  field  of  business  at  all.  This  will  just  permit  a  freer 
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and  more  prosperous  operation  to  the  capitals  that  are  brought 
forward,  and  insure  to  them  a  safety  and  a  profit  which  they 
could  not  else  have  realized  ;  so  as  that,  at  any  rate,  a  capital 
is  upheld  commensurate  to  the  need  which  there  is  for  it,  or  to 
the  business  which  it  has  to  do.  It  is  true  that,  should  all  the 
owners  of  capitals  either  withdraw  or  withhold  them  from 
business,  and  choose  to  waste  them  utterly,  capital  would  wholly 
disappear.  Still  it  is  also  true,  that  capital  does  not  suffer  in 
extent,  though  there  are  many  spendthrifts ;  just  as  the  popu 
lation  does  not  suffer  in  extent,  though  there  are  many  old 
bachelors. 

Neither  in  population,  nor  yet  in  capital,  are  the  preventive 
checks  carried  so  far  as  to  supersede  the  positive.  It  is  because 
of  the  too  frequent  and  too  early  marriages,  that  the  field  of 
competition  for  labour,  and  for  its  wages,  is  overcrowded  ;  that 
families  jostle  out  each  other ;  that  so  many  are  outcasts  from 
well-paid  employment ;  that  disease  is  engendered  among  them 
by  spare  living,  and  thins  the  overpeopled  land  of  its  numbers, 
by  the  premature  deaths  of  infancy  and  childhood.  To  the  mere 
student  of  political  science,  it  may  wear  the  air  and  the  boldness 
of  a  paradox,  when  we  affirm  of  capital,  that  too  little  goes  into 
the  stock  for  immediate  consumption,  and  too  much  is  adven 
tured  upon  the  field  of  commerce — that  the  competition  for 
business,  and  for  its  profits,  is  greatly  overcrowded — that  traders 
jostle  out  each  other,  and  so  many  become  outcasts  from  safe 
or  gainful  merchandise — that  what  disease  does  with  the  redun 
dant  population,  bankruptcy  does  with  the  redundant  capital  of 
our  land ;  relieving  the  overdone  trade  of  its  excess,  and  so 
reducing  capital  within  those  limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  find 
any  safe  or  profitable  occupancy.  This  might  appear  wild  and 
extravagant  to  a  disciple  of  any  of  our  reigning  schools ;  and 
yet  we  describe  nothing  but  the  daily  and  familiar  experience  of 
practical  men.  Should  the  capital  of  a  million  suffice  for  the 
trade  of  Britain  in  the  one  article  of  pepper,  and  half  a  million 
more  at  a  loss  for  employment,  and  seeking  about  for  a  proper 
investiture,  be  adventurously  thrust  into  the  business  by  its  side, 
it  would  be  absorbed  in  losing  speculations.  And  so  of  capital 
in  all  other  trades.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which,  for  the  time 
being,  it  can  find  no  return ;  just  as  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which,  for  the  time  being,  the  population  can  find  no  subsistence. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  check  to  further  extension,  and  in  neither 
case  does  the  preventive  check  keep  capital  or  population  within 
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their  limits,  but  each  presses  upon  them,  and  encounters  the 
positive  check  by  which  the  one  is  kept  even  with  the  food,  and 
the  other  with  the  business  of  the  world. 

Legislators  have  now  ceased  from  their  alarm  for  the  emigra 
tion  of  people.  They  have  truly  as  little  reason  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  emigration  of  capital.  To  meet  the  first  alarm,  we  may 
quote  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  when  he  says,  that  man,  after 
all,  is  the  most  sluggish,  and  the  least  transportable  of  all  com 
modities  ;  so  that  it  will  be  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  who 
will  renounce  home,  and  all  its  charms,  for  the  perils  of  a  dis 
tant  and  untried  land.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  another  security 
is,  that  although  many  were  to  go  out  from  amongst  us,  their 
place  would  speedily  be  filled  up  again  by  the  elastic  force  of 
population.  To  meet  the  second  alarm,  we  may  quote  the 
authority  of  Eicardo,  who  speaks  of  the  heavy  disadvantages  to 
which  the  vast  majority  of  traders  will  submit  in  their  own 
country,  ere  they  can  be  tempted  to  transfer  their  operations  to 
another.  This  also  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  farther  security  in 
the  elastic  force  of  capital — the  effect  of  its  withdrawment  from 
any  business  upon  the  profits  of  that  business — the  certainty 
wherewith,  under  this  principle,  it  will  speedily  regain  its  great 
ness,  and  be  as  commensurate  as  before  to  the  work  which  it 
had  to  do  ;  so  that,  if  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  egress 
of  our  country's  population,  we  have  just  as  little  to  fear  from 
the  egress  of  its  capital. 

At  first  sight,  we  perceive  not  the  error  which  is  involved  in 
the  regret  of  those  who  would  calculate  on  a  much  greater  popu 
lation  in  this  our  day,  had  there  been  no  wars  in  the  last  or  in 
former  generations,  or  who  think  that  the  census  of  our  numbers 
would  have  yielded  a  much  larger  return,  had  the  vaccine  inocu 
lation  been  discovered  earlier.  This  is  quite  a  process  of  reflec 
tion,  that  many  an  economist  of  the  last  century  would  have 
gone  along  with.  And  still  the  economist  of  our  present  cen 
tury  will  both  feel  and  utter  a  kindred  regret  on  the  subject  of 
capital,  as  if  there  would  have  been  more  of  trading  capital  in 
the  land  at  this  moment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expenditure  of 
so  many  wars,  or  the  extravagance  of  so  many  spendthrifts. 
This  is  precisely  the  regret  which  Dr.  Smith  indulges  in  ;  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  could  never  have  anticipated  such  a 
fulness  of  capital,  along  with  such  a  weight  of  public  debt,  as 
are  both  verified  so  strikingly  at  present.  It  is  evident  from  his 
work  that  he  occasionally  had  bright  glimpses  of  the  true  theory 
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of  population  ;  and  that,  had  he  entered  on  a  distinct  prosecution 
of  this  subject,  he  would  soon  have  perceived  by  how  speedy  an 
operation  it  was  that  all  its  gaps  were  repaired.  There  is  like 
wise  a  speedy  operation  for  filling  up  the  gaps  or  deficiencies 
that  either  public  or  private  expense  effects  upon  capital ;  and 
we  have  as  little  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  have  been 
greater  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dissipation  of  so  much  trea 
sure  in  our  wars,  as  that  the  population  would  have  been  greater 
now  had  it  not  been  for  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  in  battle,  or 
for  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 

From  the  description  which  Dr.  Smith  has  given  of  what  we 
have  ventured  to  term  the  great  economic  cycle,  it  will  be  seen 
how  much  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  can  do, 
even  in  the  course  of  one  revolution.  It  can  replenish  the  cir 
culating  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  can  keep  in  repair  all  its 
fixed  capital ;  and,  over  arid  above  this,  it  supplies  the  whole 
of  the  immediate  consumption.  If  too  much  have  been  taken 
in  any  one  year  into  the  stock  for  immediate  consumption,  both 
an  encroachment  may  have  been  made  on  the  circulating  capital, 
and  the  fixed  capital  may  have  fallen  thereby  into  a  certain  state 
of  disrepair  ;  and,  altogether,  the  trading  capital  of  the  nation 
will,  in  some  of  its  branches,  be  less  effective  than  usual ;  and 
some  commodities  will  become  scarcer  arid  dearer  than  before. 
We  have  already  experienced  how  this  causes  the  annual  pro 
duce  of  next  year  to  vibrate  back  again  from  the  stock  of  im 
mediate  consumption  into  capital,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  old 
amount  and  efficiency.  The  same  produce  out  of  which,  in  one 
revolution,  all  that  capital  which  circulates  is  replaced,  and  all 
that  capital  which  is  fixed  is  upholden,  can  surely  in  one,  or  at 
most  in  a  very  few  revolutions  more,  make  up  the  fraction  by 
which,  through  the  extravagance  of  any  one  year,  both  those 
capitals  have  in  some  degree  been  diminished.  This  is  done  by 
the  action  of  a  diminished  capital  upon  profits,  which  restores 
the  capital  as  surely  as  the  population  is  restored  from  any 
diminution  which  it  may  have  sustained  by  the  action  of  that 
diminution  upon  wages. 

There  is  much  of  palpable  history  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  this  regenerating  power  of  capital,  and  without  which 
principle  many  things  can  only  be  wondered  at  without  being 
understood.  Even  in  the  hands  of  Smith,  the  buoyancy  of  our 
nation,  under  the  weight  of  the  national  debt,  was  an  unresolved 
mystery  ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  state  of  other  nations,  which 
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even  our  most  approved  systems  of  political  economy  are  too 
meagre  in  experimental  truth  thoroughly  to  account  for.  The 
confident  imagination  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  the  impending  ruin  of 
France,  because  of  her  commerce  being  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
and  her  capital  wasting  away,  or  languishing  for  the  want  of 
productive  employment,  was  the  natural  error  of  a  devotee  of 
the  mercantile  school,  from  the  lessons  of  which  we  never  can 
gather  the  explanation  of  that  strong  and  youthful  prosperity 
into  which  she  so  suddenly  emerged.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  phenomena,  that  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Continent,  recruited  so  speedily  from  the  desola 
tions  that  passed  over  them,  and  that  now,  as  healthy  in  their 
economic  condition  as  ever,  there  is  not  one  trace  to  be  found  in 
them  of  the  footsteps  of  the  destroyer.  These  facts  are  still 
gazed  at  by  the  politician  as  so  many  anomalies  ;  whereas  they 
are  but  the  confirmations  of  a  general  law.  For  let  the  agri 
culture  of  a  country,  that  has  just  been  delivered  of  its  ruthless 
invaders,  yield  its  wonted  quantity  of  subsistence,  and  the  high 
wages  that  are  given  to  its  surviving  labourers  will  speedily 
bring  on  the  families  which  shall  replace  its  population  ;  and 
the  high  profits  that  are  given  to  its  surviving  traders  shall  as 
speedily  replace  its  capital ;  and  the  country,  indestructible  as 
the  phoenix,  shall  in  a  few  years  rise  again  out  of  the  ruins  of 
its  overthrow  unto  all  the  freshness  and  glory  of  its  proudest  days. 

So  that  capital,  like  population,  is  one  of  those  self-regulating 
interests,  the  care  of  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  legisla 
ture.  The  fear  lest  it  should  depart  from  our  kingdom  by 
successive  removals,  is  altogether  chimerical.  The  very  first 
portion  that  went  abroad,  if  only  large  enough  for  the  effect, 
would  cause  a  larger  profit  at  home,  which  should  act  first  by  a 
detaining  power  on  the  capital  that  was  left  behind,  and  then, 
by  an  extending  power,  again  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  It  is  not 
for  government  to  concern  itself  about  an  interest  which  the 
laws  of  political  economy  have  abundantly  provided  for.  There 
may  be  a  call  upon  its  justice,  when  the  rights  of  any  one  order 
of  men  are  encroached  upon  by  the  aggression  of  another,  but 
let  not  this  be  complicated  with  other  objects,  as  on  the  occa 
sion  before  us ;  nor  let  it  imagine  any  call  upon  its  wisdom  or  its 
authority  for  the  protection  of  an  economic  interest,  that  is 
abundantly  safe  without  its  interference. 

If,  anywhere,  a  combination  could  force  an  indefinite  addition 
to  wages,  we  should  regard  that  of  the  sailors  in  the  Tyne,  as, 
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perhaps,  one  of  the  most  formidable;  not  because  of  its  effect 
on  the  shipping  interest  there,  but  because  of  its  effect  on  the 
supply  of  coals  in  London.  One  might  imagine  the  two  parties, 
the  sailors  and  shipmasters,  to  be  most  obstinately  at  a  stand ; 
and  each  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  terms  or  propositions 
of  the  other.  If  the  trade  be  in  consequence  suspended,  the 
first  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  coals  in  London,  and,  perhaps, 
to  lower  the  price  at  Newcastle.  The  tendency  of  this  were  to 
enhance  the  profits  of  a  voyage,  so  as  to  enable,  it  may  be,  the 
shipowner  both  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  and  to  have 
additional  gain  for  himself.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that 
even  this  temptation  of  a  mutual  advantage  might  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  come  to  an  agreement ;  in  which  case,  we  should 
have  the  spectacle  prolonged,  both  of  unemployed  men,  and  of 
unemployed  capital.  We  should  like  that  such  an  experiment 
were  permitted  to  have  its  full  swing,  for  it  would  land,  we 
think,  in  an  experience  more  tranquillizing  far,  than  all  the 
terror  and  authority  of  legislation  could  land  us  in.  In  the  first 
place,  the  men  could  not  stand  out  indefinitely.  Their  resources 
must  waste  rapidly  away  ;  nor  could  all  the  devices  of  union 
and  committeeship  ward  off  the  starvation  which  must  sooner  or 
later  compel  a  surrender.  But  the  dread  seems  to  be,  lest  the 
capital  should  moulder  away,  or  take  flight  in  the  meantime.  It 
is  very  true  that  the  vessels  might  fall  into  disrepair ;  and  the 
owners,  from  want  of  their  accustomed  returns,  might  suffer 
them  to  deteriorate.  It  is  also  true,  that  some  of  them  might 
abandon  this  scene  of  idleness,  and  go  in  quest  of  employment, 
to  other,  and,  perhaps,  to  foreign  places  ;  thereby  giving  plausi 
bility  to  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed,  of  capital  being 
lost  to  our  land  by  emigration.  But  then  new  forces  would 
come  into  action ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very 
first  movement  in  this  direction  would  be  of  avail  to  break  the 
confederacy.  All  the  prospects  of  the  men  would  be  utterly 
reversed,  and  all  their  calculations  frustrated,  when,  instead  of 
so  many  ships  waiting  for  sailors,  sailors  beheld  the  ships  moving 
away  from  the  trade,  one  after  another,  and  felt  themselves  to  be 
irrecoverably  losing  them.  There  would  be  a  look  to  them  of 
disaster  and  menace  in  the  change  which  they  saw  to  be  ap 
proaching,  when,  instead  of  more  ships  than  there  were  sailors 
willing  to  man  them,  there  were  palpably  more  and  more  of 
sailors  every  week,  than  there  were  remaining  ships  for  their 
accommodation.  There  is  nought  but  unfaltering  perseverance 
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requisite  on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  dislodge  men  from  unrea 
sonable  terms.  Would  they  only  brave  the  hazards  and  the 
consequences  as  much  as  they  might,  there  would  be  less,  both 
of  trouble  to  the  legislature,  and  of  danger  to  the  peace  of 
society.  And,  after  the  surrrender  is  made  in  this  instance,  what 
is  there  so  very  irremediable,  in  the  disabled  and  somewhat 
diminished  shipping  of  the  trade,  after  that  the  trade  has  again 
been  set  agoing  ?  Should  there  not,  for  a  time,  be  a  sufficient 
apparatus  for  the  transportation  of  coals  to  London,  less  of  coal 
would  be  transported,  and  a  greater  price  would  be  given  for  it, 
till  repairs  were  completed,  and  additional  vessels  were  procured, 
and  the  shipping  were  made  as  commensurate  to  its  business  as 
before.  The  capital  would,  almost  on  the  instant,  be  got  up 
again,  at  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of  the  families  in  London,  who, 
for  a  season,  would  have  less  of  fuel,  and  at  a  heavier  cost,  than 
they  had  been  used  to.  And  even,  without  taking  into  account 
the  rush  of  capital  from  without,  to  repair  the  deficiencies  that 
had  been  incurred  upon  the  Tyne,  we  can  see  how,  out  of  the 
energies  of  the  trade  itself,  there  would  be  a  quick  re-ascent  of 
capital,  up  to  the  point  of  its  full  ability  for  the  business  which 
it  had  to  perform. 

We  are  quite  sensible  that  matters  will  never  proceed  so  far. 
We  have  now  got  upon  an  imaginary  field  ;  but  just  imaginary, 
because  combinations  are  not  so  impregnable  as  to  permit  of  the 
supposition  that  alarms  our  legislature  ever  being  realized. 
Sailors  will  not  hold  out  till  ships  shall  either  be  withdrawn  or 
taken  down  in  the  despair  of  employment.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  process  by  which  it  is  apprehended  that  capital  and  its 
attendant  commerce  are  to  take  leave  of  our  island,  so  far  from 
taking  effect  to  any  extent,  will  not  even  be  so  much  as  entered 
upon.  But  it  should  complete  our  security,  that  the  very  be 
ginning  of  such  a  process  would  prove  the  decisive  blow  which 
should  annihilate  the  confederacy  that  caused  it ;  and  that  on 
the  trade  being  set  up  again,  it  would,  on  its  own  resources, 
make  up,  in  a  few  months,  all  the  capital  which  had  been  wasted, 
or  removed  from  it.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  even  anticipate 
the  commencement  of  the  process ;  and  though  we  did  anticipate, 
we  should  not  fear  it — believing,  as  we  do,  that  in  its  ulterior 
consequences,  it  would  prove  innocent  of  all  harm  to  the  econo 
mic  welfare  of  our  nation.  These  consequences,  indeed,  are  so 
far  ulterior,  as  not  to  have  been  distinctly  perceived ;  and  in 
virtue  of  the  spectral  dimness  and  magnitude  wherewith  they 
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are  accordingly  invested,  they  have  power  to  mislead  the  judg 
ment,  by  disturbing  the  imagination. 

Long  indeed  ere  it  come  to  this,  in  the  case  that  we  have  now 
selected  for  illustration,  there  would  certain  other  forces  come 
into  play,  and  by  which  the  whole  embarrassment  might  speedily 
be  terminated.  A  suspension  of  the  trade  between  Newcastle 
and  London  would  cause,  and  that  almost  instantly,  an  enormous 
rise  in  the  price  of  coals ;  and,  out  of  this,  encouragement  could 
be  afforded  to  ships  and  sailors  from  a  distance ;  and  against 
this  attempted  monopoly  in  the  Tyne,  a  force  of  competition 
could  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  arid  nothing 
could  prevent  it  but  a  confederacy  extending  over  all  the  ports, 
and  including  all  seamen ;  and  even  were  such  a  confederacy 
possible,  foreign  vessels,  and  manned  by  foreigners,  could  be 
hired.  This  is  the  vulnerable  place  at  which  to  aim,  and  through 
which  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  down  the  combination.  And  we 
are  aware  that  this  also  is  the  place  where  the  outstanding 
workmen,  skilled  in  the  whole  tactics  and  management  of  such 
a  war,  put  forth  their  fiercest  resistance.  The  violence,  and  the 
outrage,  and  the  intimidation,  are  chiefly  directed  against  the 
new  hands  that  are  brought  to  occupy  the  place  which  they 
have  left ;  and  could  these  be  kept  down,  the  victory  over  com 
binations  is  secured.  This,  then,  is  the  great  object  towards 
which  the  force  and  the  wisdom  of  legislation  should  be  directed. 
We  do  not  see  the  obvious  justice  of  the  enactment  that  would 
make  simple  combination  amongst  the  labourers,  who  choose  not 
to  work,  unlawful.  But  there  is  a  justice,  the  most  obvious  and 
unquestionable,  in  the  enactment,  that  would  make  every  en 
croachment  on  the  freedom  of  those  labourers  who  are  willing 
to  work,  unlawful.  Let  such  then  be  the  enactment,  and  the 
only  enactment ;  but  armed,  if  necessary,  with  penalties  greatly 
more  formidable  than  any  which  our  legislature  has  yet  ven 
tured  upon.  The  whole  sense  and  feeling  of  the  community 
would  bear  out  our  rulers  when  they  dame  forward  in  this  atti 
tude — not  as  the  oppressors  of  workmen,  but  as  the  protectors 
of  the  most  needy  and  helpless  of  them  all — the  protectors,  in 
truth,  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  less  powerful 
among  the  labourers  against  the  terror  and  tyranny  of  a  most 
odious  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  more  powerful.  This  is  the 
right  place  for  the  application  of  law ;  and  were  law  just  strong 
enough  and  vigilant  enough  in  its  application  here,  there  would 
just  be  as  little  need  for  the  revival  of  the  old  common,  as  for 
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the  revival  of  the  old  statute  law,  against  combinations,  simply 
and  in  themselves.  Our  preference  would  certainly  have  been, 
that  the  common  law  against  combinations  had  not  been  re 
vived  ;  but  that  a  new  and  still  more  efficient  law  had  been 
enacted  for  the  punishment  of  all  offences  against  the  liberty  of 
individual  workmen.  One  does  not  altogether  see  the  equity  of 
a  restraint  upon  the  mere  act  of  combination ;  but  one  imme 
diately  sees  the  equity  of  a  restraint  upon  all  sorts  of  violence. 
We  believe  that,  upon  the  strength  of  the  latter  restraint  alone, 
the  triumph  over  all  unrighteous  combinations  would  soon  have 
been  practically  carried.  This  we  deem  to  be  the  more  excel 
lent  way.  By  admitting  a  doubtful  principle  into  any  depart 
ment  of  our  public  administration,  we  admit  into  it  an  element 
of  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  resist  the  autho 
rity,  all  whose  enactments  are  at  one  with  conscience  and  natural 
morality,  and  when  law  quadrates  with  that  sense  of  justice 
which  is  in  every  bosom.  A  law  against  all  intimidation  and 
violence,  though  fortified  by  the  strongest  sanctions,  and  most 
rigidly  enforced  in  every  instance  of  infringement,  would  have 
just  been  such  a  law.  We  are  quite  confident  that,  by  its  own 
single  strength,  it  could  achieve  the  victory  over  all  that  is  really 
hurtful  arid  unfair  in  combinations.  The  country  never  can  be 
tranquillized  under  the  operation  of  a  law,  although  in  power  it 
is  absolute,  if  in  principle  it  is  ambiguous.  But  a  sure  and  last 
ing  tranquillity  will  be  the  result,  when  the  law  in  the  statute- 
book  is  at  one  with  the  law  of  the  heart ;  and  so,  when,  with 
whatever  terrors  it  may  be  guarded,  or  with  whatever  severities 
it  may  be  upheld,  it  carries  the  public  sentiment  irresistibly 
along  with  it. 

We,  therefore,  persist  in  thinking,  that  all  injurious  combina 
tions  would  have  been  more  effectually  gotten  the  better  of,  had 
the  authority  of  the  common  law  against  combinations,  merely 
as  such,  not  been  revived  ;  and  instead  of  making  that  to  be  an 
indictable  offence,  which  does  not  very  clearly  offend  against 
any  principle  of  right  or  of  equity,  had  the  whole  force  of  law 
been  directed  to  the  one  object  of  defending  the  freedom  of  indi 
vidual  workmen  against  the  injustice  of  those  popular  corpora 
tions,  which,  because  they  are  popular,  are  not,  therefore,  the 
less  flagrantly  deformed  by  all  that  is  odious  and  tyrannical  in 
the  corporation  spirit.  In  this  way  the  new  act  might  have 
breathed  but  one  expression,  the  expression  of  friendship  to  the 
unprotected,  and  to  the  unprotected  among  workmen,  too.  It 
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would  then  have  been  in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  former  ones.  The  object  of  the  first  was  to  set  up,  in  be 
half  of  labourers,  a  defensive  stay  against  the  alleged  oppression 
of  their  masters.  The  object  of  the  second  would  have  been  to 
set  up,  in  behalf  of  labourers,  a  defensive  stay  against  the  actual 
oppression  of  their  own  fellows  in  society.  If  the  first  was  at  all 
necessary  for  the  freedom  of  the  working  classes,  the  second  is 
indispensable  for  the  completion  of  it.  To  have  this  liberty  fully 
made  out  and  secured  for  them,  there  must  be  a  liberty  to  work 
for  any,  as  well  as  a  liberty  not  to  work  at  all.  The  one  liberty 
is  that  which  masters  might  be  tempted  to  violate,  and  it  is 
right,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  a  safeguard  provided  for  it. 
The  other  liberty  is  that  which  fellow- servants  might  be  tempted 
to  violate,  and  it  is  equally  right  that  it  should  have  a  safeguard 
provided  for  it.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  one  liberty 
would  fully  neutralize  any  mischief  that  might- be  dreaded  from 
the  other.  If,  in  consequence  of  all  being  at  liberty  not  to  work, 
the  artisans  of  any  establishment  should  strike  their  tools,  -and 
bring  its  industry  to  a  stand,  then,  in  consequence  of  all  being 
also  at  liberty  to  work,  a  door  would  be  opened  for  the  competi 
tion  of  the  whole  population,  and  this  industry  be  again  most 
surely  and  speedily  set  agoing.  The  distinct  business  of  law 
should  be  to  keep  that  door  open,  and  the  access  to  it  safe,  whe 
ther  for  young  apprentices,  or  for  workmen  from  all  other  places 
of  the  land.  Let  but  competition  be  secure,  and  there  is  not  one 
injurious  combination  that  would  not  in  time  be  defeated  by  it ; 
and  its  members,  in  having  exiled  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
unprovided  outcasts,  would  be  sorely  punished  for  the  extravagant 
and  unreasonable  demands  which  they  had  made.  Better  this 
natural  punishment,  than  punishment  under  an  arbitrary  law, 
whose  principle,  at  best,  was  doubtful,  and  could  be  but  dimly 
apprehended.  Better  than  all  the  correctives  of  an  artificial 
jurisprudence,  are  the  correctives  of  the  free  and  equitable  sys 
tem  itself ;  and  over  which  government  presides  not  as  the  par 
tisan  of  one  class  of  society  in  opposition  to  another,  but  as  the 
parent  that  abjured  all  favouritism,  and  stood  forth  the  equal 
protector  of  all  its  families. 

The  intimidation  of  new  or  strange  workmen  by  others,  who, 
either  by  wealth  or  by  numbers,  are  more  powerful  than  them 
selves,  is  not  to  be  borne  with;  and  no  expense,  whether  of 
agency  or  treasure,  should  be  spared  to  put  it  down.  We  should 
rather  that  half  the  British  navy  were  put  into  requisition,  to 
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insure  the  manning  of  our  merchant  vessels  by  the  sailors  who 
would,  than  that  any  obstruction  should  remain  impracticable, 
which  may  have  been  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  sailors  who 
would  not.  At  a  hundredth  part,  we  believe,  of  this  exertion, 
all  that  is  needed  or  is  desirable  in  this  way  could  be  accom 
plished.  But  still,  while  the  fermentation  lasts,  and  as  that  full 
experience,  so  tranquillizing  to  workmen  themselves,  is  not  yet 
completed,  it  should  be  the  distinct  object  of  our  nation's  policy, 
and  of  our  nation's  police,  to  protect  the  independence  of  all 
persecuted  workmen  ;  and,  for  such  an  object,  whatever  strength 
ening  of  the  nation's  police  was  requisite,  we  are  sure  that  the 
voice  of  the  nation  would  go  most  thoroughly  along  with  it. 
Connected  with  a  purpose  like  this,  a  strong  executive  would  be 
hailed  by  all  the  true  patriots  of  our  land — employed,  as  it 
would  be,  not  in  fastening  the  chains  of  a  universal  oppression, 
but  in  unlocking  these  chains,  and  so  acting  as  the  guarantee 
and  the  guardian  of  a  universal  liberty.  It  seems  an  axiom  in 
the  rights  of  men,  that  none  shall  be  forced  to  work  who  is 
unwilling ;  but  it  is  surely  an  axiom  as  indisputable,  that  all 
shall  be  suffered  to  work  who  are  willing.  The  line  of  equity 
between  them  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  permit  the  combination, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  protect  all  who  do  not  belong  to  them  from 
the  terror  and  the  tyranny  of  combinations.  So  long  as  they  are 
not  permitted,  the  popular  mind  will  continue  to  fester  under  a 
sense  of  provocation,  that  will  have  much  of  the  semblance,  and 
somewhat,  perhaps,  of  the  reality  of  justice  in  it.  And  this  will 
be  further  influenced  by  the  imaginary  virtue  which  they  will 
still  ascribe  to  an  expedient  not  yet  fully  tried,  and  from  which 
they  will  conceive  themselves  debarred  by  the  hand  of  arbitrary 
power.  But,  with  the  permission  to  them,  and  the  protection  to 
all  others,  not  one  shadow  of  complaint  will  be  left  to  them. 
They  will  have  leave  to  try  their  own  boasted  expedient,  and  it 
will  be  a  pacific  experience  both  to  the  country  and  themselves ; 
for  sooner  far  than  our  fears  will  allow  us  to  think,  they  will 
make  full  proof  of  its  impotency.  We  feel  persuaded  that,  in  a 
few  months,  this  feverishness  would  subside,  and  at  length  give 
wTay  to  the  sound  and  the  settled  conviction,  that,  after  all,  by 
the  turbulence  of  their  politics  and  associated  plans,  nothing  is 
to  be  gained.  And  so  we  should  look  for  a  tranquillity  more 
solid  than  our  land  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  as  the  precious  fruit  of 
that  temperate,  yet  firm  legislation,  which  can  at  once  be  toler 
ant  of  combinations,  yet  most  sternly  intolerant  of  crimes. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

ON  THE   EFFECT  WHICH  THE  HIGH   PRICE  OF  LABOUR  IN  A  COUNTRY  HAS  UPON 
ITS  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  impartial  spirit  which  so 
honourably  signalizes  the  rulers  of  our  country ;  and  in  virtue 
of  which,  they  have  the  unquestionable  inclination  to  deal  fairly 
and  equally  with  all.  We  do  not  think  that  the  most  enthusi 
astic  friends  of  the  lower  orders  can  reproach  our  government 
with  an  undue  bias  to  the  other  classes  of  society ;  or  if  ever,  in 
arbitrating  between  them,  there  is  a  seeming  preference  of  mas 
ters  to  servants,  that  they  have  been  led  to  it  either  by  a  par 
tiality  of  affection  towards  the  rich,  or  by  any  lordly  indifference 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  principle  of 
even-handed  justice  which  runs  throughout  nearly  all  the  public 
administrations  of  our  land ;  and  when  at  any  time  bewildered 
from  this  rectilinear  path,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  not  a  fa 
vouritism  towards  one  order  of  the  community,  but  a  false  ima 
gination  of  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  all  the  orders,  that 
leads  them  astray.  In  other  words,  theirs  is  an  honest,  though 
at  times  a  mistaken  legislation  ;  and  to  this  nought  has  contri 
buted  more  than  a  dim-sighted  political  economy — a  science, 
through  the  opacities  of  which,  when  parliament  does  attempt 
to  flounder,  it  is  all  most  purely  and  uprightly  for  the  best.  It 
is  truly  a  cheering  contemplation  to  behold  the  effect  of  that 
light  which  is  now  breaking  upon  them;  and  how,  under  its 
guidance,  they  are  fast  purifying  our  jurisprudence  from  the 
errors  and  the  many  crudities  of  former  generations.  But  it  will 
take  a  time  ere  the  emancipation  is  completed.  And  meanwhile, 
we  think,  that  there  are  certain  economic  dogmata,  which  do 
sway  our  politicians  against  the  cause  and  interest  of  the  work 
ing  classes,  and  which  dispose  them  to  look  adversely  and  fear 
fully  to  that  higher  status,  towards  which  a  virtuous  and  intelli 
gent  peasantry  must  at  length  make  their  way. 

This  proceeds  from  the  association,  in  their  minds,  between  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  British  labour,  and  a  proportional  fall  in  the 
extent  and  prosperity  of  British  commerce.  It  will  bring  down, 
it  is  thought,  our  ascendency  in  foreign  markets  ;  and  the  intro 
duction  of  this  new  element,  like  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies 
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in  physics,  has  thickened  the  perplexities  of  the  whole  specula 
tion.  Its  general  effect  is  to  give  a  hostile  feeling  towards  a 
more  liberal  remuneration  for  the  industry  of  workmen  at  home, 
lest  this  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  limit,  and  perhaps  destroy, 
our  merchandise  abroad,  and  so  bereave  our  nation  of  the  gains 
of  that  merchandise.  It  is  thus  conceived  that  the  avenues  may 
be  closed  of  that  trade  which  binds  us  to  the  surrounding  world, 
and  by  which  the  whole  world,  it  is  thought,  becomes  tributary 
to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  our  empire.  The  price  of 
labour  forms  one  main  ingredient  of  the  price  of  every  commodity 
which  labour  is  wrought  up  into.  Should  this  price,  then,  be 
come  too  high  at  home,  the  price  of  its  produce  may  become  too 
high  for  being  disposed  of  abroad.  The  article  that  wont  to 
be  exported,  and  which  could  be  bought  at  such  a  rate  here  as 
to  be  sold  again  with  advantage  there,  can  no  longer  be  made 
the  subject  of  this  profitable  transaction.  In  other  words,  be 
cause  of  the  high  wages,  the  trade  upon  which  they  were  earned 
comes  to  a  cessation ;  and,  as  the  fruit  of  our  attempt  to  elevate 
the  status  of  labourers  by  means  of  a  higher  recompense  for  their 
work,  the  fear  is  that  foreign  trade,  in  the  occupations  of  which 
so  many  of  our  capitalists  reap  their  incomes,  and  so  many  of 
our  labourers  reap  their  livelihoods,  may  be  wholly  swept  away. 
The  whole  of  our  policy  for  centuries  has  been  directed  to 
the  object  of  enabling  merchants  to  export  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  undersell  the  competitors  of  all  other  nations, 
and  thus  obtain  possession  of  the  foreign  markets.  For  this 
purpose,  if  taxes  were  imposed  on  any  article  when  brought  into 
the  country,  they  were  generally  taken  off,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
when  sent  out  of  it  again  ;  or  the  tax  that  was  laid  on  the  com 
modity  manufactured  by  ourselves,  and  intended  for  consumption 
at  home,  was  remitted  when  carried  forth  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  bargain  abroad  ;  or  every  device  was  employed  to  furnish 
the  industry  of  our  own  people  with  the  raw  material  on  the 
easiest  terms,  by  giving  every  encouragement  to  its  importation, 
and  burdening  its  exportation  with  the  heaviest  duties.  But 
when,  instead  of  the  exportation  of  raw  material,  it  came  to  the 
exportation  of  produce  that  had  been  wrought  out  of  it,  then,  in 
place  of  duties  being  imposed,  bounties  were  given  ;  and  all 
that  the  merchant  might  be  enabled  to  effect  a  sale  in  foreign 
parts,  with  advantage  to  himself  at  least,  and  so  involving,  it 
was  supposed,  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  country  at  large. 
Now,  the  whole  of  this  policy  would  be  traversed  by  the  high 
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price  of  British  labour,  affecting,  as  it  would,  the  rate  at  which 
its  products  could  be  sold,  just  as  a  tax  would  on  the*  high  price 
of  the  raw  material.  It  is  thus  that  many  apprehend,  as  the 
result  of  greater  wages,  the  ruin  of  many  branches  of  our  foreign 
trade,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  all  those  manufactures  which 
this  trade  kept  agoing.  This  were  enough,  with  many  a  shrewd 
and  secular  politician,  to  condemn,  as  an  idle  romance,  the 
whole  speculation  of  a  higher  conditioned  peasantry.  Their 
imagination  is,  that  it  would  bereave  us  of  our  commerce.  They 
could  tolerate  a  larger  payment  for  the  services  of  our  workmen, 
if  it  only  subjected  the  other  classes  of  society  at  home  to  a 
higher  price  for  all  manufactured  commodities.  This  would 
just  have  the  effect  of  admitting  labourers  into  a  more  equal 
share  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  with  the  holders  of  capital  and 
the  proprietors  of  land.  To  this  no  objection  would  be  felt  by 
many  who  might  foresee  an  insuperable  objection  in  another 
quarter.  We  cannot,  beyond  a  certain  extent,  subject  the  people 
abroad  to  this  higher  price  for  our  manufactured  commodities. 
They  might  find  them  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  we  should  lose 
our  customers.  The  trade,  with  all  its  beneficial  ramifications, 
might  thus  be  destroyed.  And  the  feeling  is,  that  what  might 
else  have  been  desirable,  even  a  more  liberal  recompense  for  the 
industry  of  our  workmen,  must  be  deprecated  and  guarded 
against  to  the  uttermost,  when  thus  blended  in  their  apprehen 
sion  with  the  overthrow,  or  at  least  the  derangement  of  a  great 
national  interest. 

To  meet  this  imagination,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  although  our  export  manufacturers  find  their  market 
abroad,  and  fetch  their  prices  from  customers  there,  yet  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  wealth  of  these  foreign  purchasers 
is  the  primary  fountain  out  of  which  either  their  own  profit,  or 
the  maintenance  of  their  workmen  has  flowed.  The  process,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  is  thus  : — the  produce  of  our 
home  industry  is  sent  to  some  country  abroad  ;  as,  for  example, 
our  hardware  and  haberdashery  to  Portugal.  By  this  trade 
there  are  so  many  debtors  constituted  in  Portugal,  to  so  many 
creditors  in  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  trade  by 
which  foreign  produce  is  imported  into  our  country,  as  of  wine 
from  Portugal,  for  the  use  of  consumers  at  home.  By  this  trade 
there  are  constituted  so  many  debtors  in  Britain,  to  so  many 
creditors  in  Portugal.  The  two  trades  are  carried  on  by  wholly 
distinct  individuals,  who,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  respec- 
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live  operations,  may  have  no  right,  and  take  no  cognizance  of 
each  other.  The  export  manufacturers  of  Britain  appear  only 
to  do  with  their  Portuguese  customers ;  and  to  these  good  cus 
tomers  they  may  ascribe  both  their  own  prosperity,  and  the  live 
lihood  of  a  numerous  dependent  population.  And,  conversely, 
the  wine-growers  of  Portugal  may  look  only  towards  the  British 
customers,  with  the  same  feeling  of  dependence  upon  their  pay 
ments,  and  of  dread  lest  by  any  chance  trade,  wherewith  they 
linked  so  much  of  their  revenue,  should  be  interrupted  or  put  an 
end  to.  The  exporters  of  each  country  look  to  the  other,  as  that 
out  of  which  their  prosperity  emanates ;  and  the  imagination 
is  not  peculiar  to  them,  that  if  the  channels  of  interchange  were  in 
any  way  obstructed,  a  large  portion  of  the  integral  wealth  of  each 
would  thereby  disappear — even  a  portion,  at  the  least  competent 
to,  and  therefore  commensurate  with  the  profits  of  all  the  capi 
talists  engaged  in  these  trades,  and  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen. 
Now,  this  is  a  very  natural,  'and  certainly  the  general  con 
ception  of  men  unpractised  in  economic  speculation.  And  we 
are  not  even  sure  if  there  be  much  in  our  most  esteemed  eco 
nomic  theories  that  is  fitted  to  rectify  it.  It  does  not,  however, 
require  a  very  piercing  or  profound  sight  into  the  arcana  of  the 
subject,  to  prove  that  however  great  might  be  the  alarm  of  in 
dividuals  concerned  in  this  trade,  did  it  come  to  a  termination, 
there  is  really  nothing  in  this  event  that  should  alarm  a  patriot 
or  a  statesman,  either  for  the  strength  or  the  safety  of  our  nation. 
For  let  us  only  notice  how  it  is  that  the  British  creditors  of 
Portugal  are  paid.  There  might  be  a  direct  remittance  from 
the  debtors  in  Portugal ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  of  it,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  direct  remittance  from  the  consumers  of  wine  in 
Britain  to  the  growers  of  it  in  Portugal.  The  matter  is  adjusted 
in  this  way.  The  debtors  to  Portugal  in  Britain  are  made  over 
to  the  creditors  of  Portugal  in  Britain  by  bills  of  exchange.  By 
a  similar  device,  the  debtors  to  Britain  in  Portugal  are  made 
over  to  the  creditors  of  Britain  in  Portugal.  It  is  thus  that  our 
export  manufacturers  are  virtually  brought  into  contact  with  the 
inland  consumers  of  this  country.  Their  orders  come  to  them 
from  customers  abroad,  but  their  payments  come  to  them  from 
consumers  at  home.  They  apparently  are  working  in  the  ser 
vice  of  those  who  wear  British  cloth,  and  make  use  of  British 
hardware  in  Portugal ;  but  effectively  they  are  working  in  the 
service  of  those  who  drink  the  wine,  and  eat  the  oranges,  and 
use  the  dye-stuffs  of  Portugal  in  Britain.  The  imports  from 
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Portugal  are  paid  by  exports  to  Portugal ;  and  they  of  Britain 
who  work  up,  or  furnish  the  exports,  obtain  their  return  from 
them  of  Britain  who  use  the  imports.  This  is  the  real  character 
of  the  transaction  between  the  two  countries.  That  part  of  our 
British  population,  who  are  engaged,  whether  by  manufactures 
or  by  commerce  in  this  export  trade,  might  have  had  the  same 
maintenance  from  the  hand  of  British  consumers,  in  the  direct 
employment  of  ministering  to  their  enjoyment,  by  serving  them 
with  articles  of  home  manufacture.  But  the  consumers  happen 
to  have  a  preference  for  certain  foreign  articles,  and  so  the 
former  are  sent  out  in  exchange  for  the  latter  ;  and  there  is  the 
substitution  of  so  much  foreign  for  so  much  home  trade.  Still,  it 
is  virtually  in  the  service  of  inland  consumers,  that  these  export 
manufacturers  are  employed  ;  not  in  preparing  the  commodities 
which  they  use,  but  in  preparing  that  which  purchases  the  com 
modities  they  use ;  and,  in  return  for  this  service,  they  obtain  their 
full  maintenance,  not  out  of  a  fulness  that  is  in  Portugal,  but 
out  of  a  fulness  that  is  in  the  fountainheads  of  their  own  land. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  advantage  of 
such  a  foreign  trade  as  we  are  now  imagining.  Let  the  value 
exported  in  hardware  be  just  equal  to  the  value  imported  in 
wine,  and  a  trade,  consisting  of  these  two  processes,  does  not 
add  to  the  population  of  the  country,  for  there  is  no  subsistence 
imported  by  it.  It  does  not  fetch  a  maintenance  to  the  people 
who  work  up  hardware  for  exportation.  All  that  it  fetches  is 
wine,  in  consideration  of  which  a  maintenance  is  given  to  these 
people  by  those  who  drink  it,  out  of  home  resources  and  home 
granaries.  But  still  this  foreign  trade  does  something.  It  sup 
plies  the  inland  consumers  with  an  article  which  they  like  better 
than  any  other  which  they  could  procure  in  its  place.  It  is 
altogether  a  mistake  that  it  supplies  our  export  manufacturers 
with  their  livelihood.  This  is  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  con 
sumers  of  wine,  and  might  have  been  dealt  out  to  them  with 
equal  liberality,  in  return  for  any  article  of  home  industry,  had 
there  been  no  foreign  trade,  or  no  wine  imported  by  it.  But  the 
foreign  trade  has  in  this  instance  presented  another  article  which 
the  consumers  choose  in  preference,  and  for  which  they  afford  as 
good,  but  not  a  better  maintenance,  to  as  great,  but  not  a  greater 
population.  All  that  this  foreign  trade  has  done,  is  to  bring  in 
wine  to  a  set  of  home  consumers,  who,  but  for  the  foreign  trade, 
would  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  something  else.  It  has  sub 
stituted  for  them  one  enjoyment  in  place  of  another.  Their  taste 
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is  better  suited,  in  consequence,  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  and  this  is  certainly  an  advantage.  But  there  is  nothing 
more ;  for  everything  beside  which  stands  connected  with  the 
wine  trade  is  just  as  it  would  have  been,  although  there  had 
been  no  such  trade.  There  would  have  been  the  same  amount 
of  industry,  but  directed  to  another  object.  There  would  have 
been  the  same  population,  but  engaged  in  another  service.  There 
would  have  been  the  same  maintenance  for  that  population.  The 
ability  which  can  now  uphold  so  many  export  manufacturers, 
who  work  up  hardware,  and  get  wine  in  return  for  it,  lies  with 
the  purchasers  of  that  wine  at  home ;  and  should  this  foreign 
trade  be  destroyed,  the  ability  is  still  in  reserve  to  uphold  the 
discarded  manufacturers  equally  well  in  another  employment. 
They  suffer  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  the  change,  and 
certain  inland  consumers  would  suffer  a  permanent  inconvenience. 
But  we  contend  that  it  forms  the  whole,  and  the  only  inconve 
nience  which  can  be  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  this  foreign 
trade — even  that  the  affluent  of  our  land  are  bereft  of  one  grati 
fication,  and  forced  to  take  up  with  another,  and  to  them  an 
inferior  gratification,  in  its  room- 
Could  politicians  be  led  to  entertain  and  to  adopt  this  view  of 
foreign  trade,  they  would  cease  to  associate  with  its  continuance, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  the  very  existence,  or  at  least  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  our  nation.  But  it  is  just  with  the 
foreign,  as  we  have  already  stated  it  to  be  with  the  home  trade. 
In  measuring  the  value  of  each,  they  look  to  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  neither,  but  merely  to  the  processes  of  operation.  They 
prize  the  mere  working  of  the  mechanism  more  than  they  do  its 
workmanship ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  goods  of  merchandise, 
are  far  more  refreshed  by  the  spectacle  of  their  being  made,  and 
sorted,  and  sent  forth,  and  shipped,  and  conveyed,  than  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  gratification  which  they  yield  at  their  final 
landing-place.  The  good,  according  to  their  estimation,  does 
not  appear  to  lie  in  the  use  of  the  commodities,  but  in  the  prepa 
ration  of  them — not  in  the  object  which  set  the  industry  agoing, 
but  in  the  bustle,  and  extent,  and  spirit,  and  glowing  activities 
of  the  industry  itself.  The  delusion  is,  that  this  industry  is  not 
only  the  creator  of  its  own  produce,  but  is  also  the  creator  of  its 
own  maintenance.  Now,  it  must  be  accredited  only  with  one  of 
these  things,  for  it  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them 
both.  In  such  a  case  of  foreign  trade  as  we  have  supposed,  the 
maintenance  lay  stored  with  the  consumers  of  the  imported 
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article ;  and  in  return  for  it,  went  forth  among  the  families  of 
the  export  manufacturers.  Were  the  trade  annihilated,  the 
maintenance  would  still  find  its  way  among  the  same  number  of 
people,  in  return  for  a  different  service.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  mischief  would  lie  in  the  exchange  of  a  better  article  of 
consumption  for  a  worse,  or  rather  of  a  better-liked  article  for  a 
worse.  Now,  the  apprehension  is,  that  a  far  more  tragical  con 
sequence  than  this  would  ensue  from  the  annihilation  of  our 
trade  with  Portugal — that  the  operatives  in  this  trade  would 
cease  to  work,  and  therefore  to  live — and  not  merely  that  the 
customers  in  this  trade  would  cease  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat 
oranges.  The  whole  regret  would  be,  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the 
wonted  production,  and  not  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  wonted 
consumption  ;  and  could  it  only  be  seen,  that  all  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  production  might  be  turned  to  the  service  of  pro 
ducing  something  else,  and  be  as  well  maintained  in  that  service 
as  before,  every  political  alarm  at  least  would  be  tranquillized. 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  consumption  might 
affect  the  feelings  of  private  families,  but  would  never  call  forth 
the  fears  of  our  statesmen.  Their  big  imagination  of  the  West 
India  interest  would  be  mightily  brought  down,  did  they  per 
ceive  the  whole  mischief  that  should  ensue  from  its  destruction 
to  be  only  of  this  description,  that  our  tea  would  no  longer  be 
sweetened  as  it  had  been  heretofore ;  or  of  the  East  India  inte 
rest,  that,  on  its  disappearance  from  the  land,  tea  itself  should 
forthwith  disappear  from  our  breakfast-tables  ;  or  of  any  other 
trading  interest  whatever,  that  all  the  good  of  its  presence  to  the 
nation  lay  in  the  article  which  it  furnished,  arid  that  all  the  loss 
of  its  absence,  or  its  ruin,  lay  in  the  loss  of  that  gratification 
which  was  yielded  to  consumers  in  the  use  of  that  article.  The 
practical  likelihood  is,  that  as  the  ability  which  now  sustains  all 
these  interests  would,  upon  their  overthrow,  sustain  interests  of 
equal  extent  in  some  other  quarter,  other  countries  abroad  would 
be  repaired  to  in  quest  of  the  very  same  produce,  so  as  to  uphold 
an  equal  foreign  trade,  and  to  secure  the  same  articles  of  enjoy 
ment  as  before.  But  even  in  the  failure  of  all  these  resources, 
and  though  forced  by  some  strong  political  necessity  to  abandon 
the  whole  of  our  external  commerce,  and  fall  back  upon  ourselves, 
we  should  only  lose  by  this  the  produce  of  foreign  parts,  and  get 
in  its  room  the  produce  of  that  industry  of  our  own  people,  which 
took  the  direction  before  of  export  trade  and  export  manufactures ; 
and  they,  in  this  new  direction  of  their  labour,  would  be  met  by 
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the  very  wages  and  the  very  profit  which  they  had  formerly. 
There  would  neither  be  loss  of  population  nor  loss  of  industry  in 
consequence.  But  it  would  be  industry  restricted  to  home  pro 
ducts  ;  and  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  virtue  of  the  restriction, 
there  would  be  less  of  enjoyment.  This  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  loss,  and  the  whole  loss.  But  other  losses  of  a  far  more  tre 
mendous  character  than  that  of  enjoyment,  float  before  the  ima 
gination  of  our  rulers,  and  lead  them  to  associate,  with  all  these 
mercantile  interests,  a  might  and  a  magnificence  which  do  not 
really  belong  to  them. 

It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  wine,  but  the  loss  of  the  wine  trade, 
that  would  so  disturb  our  mercantile  politicians,  on  the  cessation 
of  all  intercourse  with  Portugal.  But  could  they  be  made  to  see 
that  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  cessation  of  this  intercourse 
which  can  deprive  us  of  the  maintenance  we  before  had  for  our 
export  manufacturers,  and  that  so  no  other  loss  but  that  of  the 
wine  would  follow  upon  the  loss  of  the  wine  trade, — then  the 
charm  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  by  which  they  have  been 
led  so  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  might  at  length  be  dissipa 
ted.  They  would  never  once  dream  of  a  decay  of  national 
strength,  because  of  the  mere  negation  of  the  wine  of  Portugal. 
Neither  would  they  dream  of  a  decay  of  national  strength,  in  the 
mere  negation  of  the  oranges  of  Portugal.  It  would  be  curious, 
however,  to  observe,  whether  they  might  not  in  all  probability 
demur,  should  they  be  told  that  there  is  just  as  little  danger  to 
our  national  prosperity  or  strength  in  the  negation  of  the  dye- 
stuffs  of  Portugal.  This  were  fitted  to  revive  the  old  impression 
of  the  worth  of  our  manufactures, — an  impression  founded  not 
on  the  value  of  their  products,  but  on  a  value,  per  se,  in  their 
mere  processes.  When  oranges  are  mentioned,  this  suggests  the 
idea  of  mere  subserviency  to  a  consumption  that  might  be  dis 
pensed  with,  and  the  price  of  it  reserved  for  an  equally  large 
return  to  the  export  manufacturers  in  some  other  service.  But 
when  dye-stuffs  are  mentioned,  the  first  and  readiest  suggestion 
is,  that  of  their  subserviency  to  the  business  of  our  dye-works,  to 
the  employment  of  producers,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  con 
sumers.  The  illusion  is  prolonged  by  an  act  of  mental  transfer 
ence  from  one  branch  of  industry  to  another ;  and  ere  it  can  be 
dispersed,  there  must  be  another  transference  of  our  thoughts 
from  the  work  of  those  who  put  on  the  colours,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  are  arrayed  in  them ;  and  who,  in  paying  for  the 
enjoyment,  prove  that  it  is  with  these  the  customers,  and  not 
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with  those  the  actors  of  the  trade,  that  the  maintenance  lies  of 
all  its  dependent  families.  If  it  do  not  contribute  to  the  strength 
or  greatness  of  a  nation,  that  so  many  of  it  shall  drink  wine  or 
eat  oranges,  as  little  surely  does  it  contribute  to  any  public  inte 
rest,  that  they  should  be  arrayed  in  grey,  or  green,  or  yellow,  or 
have  any  foreign  tincture  whatever  put  upon  the  habiliments 
which  they  wear.  Yet  this,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  whole 
power  of  our  boasted  commerce  to  aliment  and  uphold  our  nation, 
however  inveterate  the  delusion  may  be  by  which  it  is  regarded 
throughout  all  its  branches,  not  as  a  handmaid  to  the  gratifica 
tions  of  those  who  have  a  maintenance  to  bestow  on  others  beside 
themselves,  but  as  the  creator  of  that  maintenance,  as  the  sove 
reign  dispenser  of  their  subsistence,  and  of  their  very  being,  to 
the  families  of  the  land. 

It  will  probably  be  long  ere  the  principle  which  we  labour  to 
establish,  shall  be  fully  acquiesced  ;n ;  even  that  all  which  a 
trade  furnishes  to  mankind  is  its  own  commodity  ;  and  that  when 
we  describe  the  use  or  the  gratification  of  this  commodity  to 
the  purchaser,  we  describe  the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade. 
The  sugar  trade  emanates  nothing  but  sugar ;  and  the  tobacco 
trade  nothing  but  tobacco  ;  and  the  spice  trade  nothing  but  spices. 
Each  emanates  its  own  article,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  the 
emanating  fountain  of  a  maintenance  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  It  only  draws  this  maintenance  from  a  fountainhead  anterior 
to  itself,  and  distinct  from  itself.  It  does  not  even  pay  a  tax  to 
government.  It  is  the  price  given  by  the  consumer  which 
achieves  all,  and  comprehends  all.  The  trade  does  nought  but 
supply  him  with  its  own  produce.  The  other  blessings  of  which 
it  is  conceived  to  be  prolific,  are  all  due  to  the  customer.  It  is 
he  who  gives  both  to  government  and  to  capitalists,  all  the  re 
venue  which  they  derive  from  the  trade  ;  and  it  is  he  who  gives 
their  subsistence  to  its  labourers. 

Were  the  true  functions  of  trade  precisely  understood,  and  its 
importance  reduced  to  its  real  and  proper  dimensions,  it  would 
be  felt  that  the  strength  and  stability  even  of  so  great  a  com 
mercial  nation  as  ours,  do  not  rest  on  a  basis  so  precarious  as  is 
commonly  apprehended.  It  is  no  doubt  very  natural,  that  the 
people  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  should  feel  as  if  their 
very  existence  depended  on  the  foreign  countries  which  afforded 
a  market  to  their  respective  commodities;  that,  with  the 
American  market,  and  the  colonial  market,  and  the  other 
distant  markets  of  the  world,  there  should  stand  associated  in 
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their  imagination,  both  the  profits  of  all  their  trade,  and  the  sub 
sistence  of  those  numerous  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  and 
that  thus,  as  villages  grew  up  to  the  magnitude  of  cities,  and 
suburbs  took  from  one  year  to  another  a  wider  circuit  than  be 
fore,  it  should  be  conceived  that  foreign  trade  was  the  instrument 
of  all  these  accessions  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  our  empire. 
They  are  working  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  customers 
abroad,  and  are  not  conscious  that  they  may,  in  fact,  have  been 
working  all  the  while  in  the  service  of  consumers  at  home  ;  that 
when  exporting  muslins  to  the  West  Indies,  or  hardware  to 
Portugal,  they  were,  in  effect,  bringing  home  the  sugar  of  the 
one  country,  and  the  wine  or  oranges  of  the  other ;  and  that, 
in  return  for  these,  they  drew  a  revenue  and  a  maintenance  from 
the  people  of  their  own  land.  It  may,  after  all,  have  been  the 
improvement  of  the  country  that  surrounds  them,  that  has  given 
extension  to  our  towns.  Their  population  may  have  increased 
just  because  the  aliment  that  subsists  them  has  increased ;  and 
the  proprietors  of  this  aliment,  now  richer  than  before,  can  in 
dulge  to  a  greater  extent  in  foreign  luxuries  than  before,  and  so 
maintain  a  greater  number  of  export  mnnufacturers  in  the  ser 
vice  of  preparing  the  articles  which  go  forth  in  the  purchase  and 
in  exchange  for  these  luxuries.  And  so,  though  an  impassable 
barrier  were  raised  between  us  and  all  foreign  countries,  there 
might  remain  as  great  a  population  and  only  a  change  in  their 
employments ;  the  same  amount  of  industry,  and  only  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  it. 

A  few  more  explanations  will  complete  all  that  we  shall 
advance,  at  present,  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  had  conceived  that  the  price  of 
the  wine  imported  from  Portugal  was  just  equal  to  that  of  the 
hardware  exported  from  this  country.  But  it  is  not  because 
wine  is  imported  here,  that  hardware  is  exported  there.  The 
people  here  have  a  taste  for  their  wine ;  the  people  there  have 
use  for  our  hardware  :  and  these  two  circumstances  are  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  each  other.  Portugal  might  come  to 
stand  in  no  need  of  any  hardware  from  us,  and  still  the  squires 
of  Britain  might  have  such  a  taste  for  the  wine  of  Portugal,  as 
willingly  to  persist  in  their  wonted  sacrifice  to  obtain  it.  If  a 
third  country,  as  France,  should  attain  to  the  manufacture  of  hard 
ware  of  as  good  quality  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  they  might  dis 
possess  oar  export  trade  from  the  market  of  Portugal.  We  should 
be  undersold,  and  the  effect  would  be,  that  while  imports  passed 
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from  Portugal  into  Britain,  no  exports,  of  British  manufacture  at 
least,  would  pass  in  return  for  them  from  Britain  into  Portugal. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  this  matter  could  be  adjusted. 
The  landed  proprietors  of  Britain  would  not  now  support  a  popu 
lation  of  export  manufacturers  at  home,  whose  employment  it 
was  to  work  up  hardware  for  the  payment  of  the  wine  that  comes 
from  Portugal.  But,  still  resolved  upon  having  the  wine,  they 
might,  rather  than  want  it,  export  directly  of  the  produce  of  their 
estates,  for  the  purchase  of  a  luxury  so  agreeable  to  them.  And 
this  is  just  the  arrangement  that  takes  place  in  every  country 
which  cannot  work  manufactures  cheap  enough  to  pay  for  their 
imports.  They  pay  for  it  by  the  exportation  of  rude  produce. 
This  would  be  the  undoubted  effect,  if  there  were  a  general  un 
derselling  of  the  British  by  other  nations,  in  all  foreign  countries. 
Britain  would  become  an  exporting  country ;  that  is,  would 
export  grain  in  return  for  the  products  of  foreign  lands.  That 
population  which,  in  other  circumstances,  we  could  have  main 
tained  at  home,  would  be  maintained  abroad.  Our  landed 
proprietors  might  have  a  command,  as  before,  of  foreign  luxuries. 
With  a  produce  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
households,  they  could  make  something  of  it  abroad,  if  they  found 
no  more  agreeable  use  for  it  at  home.  If  determined  upon  wine 
from  Portugal,  they  could,  by  means  of  this  spare  produce,  fetch 
it  to  their  doors.  But  then  we  should  lose  our  whole  population 
of  export  manufacturers ;  and  there  would  be  the  access  thereby 
of  an  equal  population  to  other  countries.  The  manufacturers 
for  home  consumpt  might  still  cluster  in  towns  as  before,  but 
then  these  towns  should  be  abridged  of  export  manufacturers  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  underselling  of  Britain  took  place  in 
foreign  markets,  in  that  proportion  might  Britain  fall  back  to 
wards  the  limits  of  her  agrarian  population. 

But  it  is  not  the  underselling  of  Britain  in  one,  or  even  in 
several  countries,  which  will  necessarily  produce  this  effect.  Her 
hardware,  for  example,  and  indeed  all  her  other  manufactures, 
might  be  wholly  driven  from  the  market  in  Portugal,  and  she  con 
tinue  to  import  as  much  wine  as  before  from  that  country,  without 
having  a  single  quarter  of  agricultural  produce  to  export  in 
return  for  it.  We  have  supposed  her  undersold  in  Portugal  by 
France.  Let  us  imagine  a  million  sterling  worth  of  wine  im 
ported  from  Portugal  to  Britain ;  and  that  France  now  supplies 
the  former  country  with  that  million  sterling  worth  of  hardware 
which  Britain  had  before  given  in  exchange  for  her  wine.  Still 
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it  is  conceivable,  that  though  Britain  is  not  able  to  cope  with 
France  in  hardware,  she  is  more  than  able  to  cope  with  her  in 
muslin ;  and  that  France  herself  is  supplied  from  this  country 
with  a  million  worth  sterling  of  that  commodity.  By  this  simple 
export  of  muslin,  might  Britain  save  herself  from  the  export 
of  grain,  or  of  anything  else,  to  Portugal.  She  can,  in  fact, 
pay  the  wine  imported  from  Portugal,  by  the  muslin  exported 
to  France.  She  has  now,  it  is  true,  no  debtors  in  Portugal, 
whom  she  can  direct,  as  before,  by  her  bills,  to  make  the  pay 
ments  due  to  her  creditors  in  Portugal.  But  she  has  debtors  in 
France ;  and  these  she  can  make  over  to  her  creditors  in  Por 
tugal.  By  this  device,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  explain 
with  any  minuteness,  the  receivers  of  British  muslin  in  France 
could  pay  what  they  owe  for  it  to  the  exporters  of  French  hard 
ware  to  Portugal ;  and  these  hardware  exporters,  having  obtained 
their  payment  in  this  way,  can  leave  their  debtors  in  Portugal 
to  settle  with  the  creditors  of  Britain  there,  from  whom  this 
country  received  their  wine.  It  is  thus  that  the  wine  from  Por 
tugal  is  paid  by  sending  out  muslin  to  France  ;  arid  it  is  thus 
that,  by  the  indirect  or  circuitous  route  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
imports  from  one  country  may  be  paid  for,  not  by  the  exports 
either  of  produce  or  of  manufactures  to  that  country,  but  wholly 
by  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to  other  countries. 

It  is  thus  that  Britain  can  afford  to  have  larger  imports  from 
particular  countries,  than  she  can  pay  for  by  the  export  manufac 
tures  which  she  gets  disposed  of  in  these"  countries ;  and  that 
without  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exporting  agricultural 
produce.  To  save  her  from  this  necessity,  it  is  enough  that  the 
value  of  her  export  manufactures,  on  the  whole,  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  her  imports  on  the  whole  ;  for  then  she  pays  for  these 
imports,  without  having  to  export  any  rude  produce  in  return  for 
them.  In  other  words,  she  keeps  all  her  means  of  subsistence  to 
herself,  and  with  it  feeds  a  population  at  home,  who  by  their  in 
dustry  provide  her  with  all  the  foreign  commodities  that  she  ob 
tains.  Had  it  been  otherwise — had  she,  from  any  cause  what 
ever,  been  put  to  such  heavy  expense  in  the  working  up  of  her 
export  articles,  as  to  be  undersold  by  competitors  in  foreign  mar 
kets,  then,  if  she  still  persisted  in  the  use  of  foreign  commodi 
ties,  she  behoved  to  send  forth  agricultural  produce  in  return  for 
them  ;  and  so  to  feed  a  population  abroad,  which  she  now  feeds 
at  home.  Such  is  the  precise  effect  of  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets  ;  an  effect,  however,  which  is  not  realized  by  our  being 
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undersold  in  some  markets,  and  not  in  others.  If  we  can  but 
secure  as  many  markets  as  will  take  off  a  value  of  manufactured 
goods  from  us,  equal  to  that  of  all  our  imports  from  all  places, 
then  we  shall  not  need  to  export  agricultural  produce  for  the 
payment  of  these  imports.  If  those  markets  do  not  take  off  so 
great  a  value  as  that  of  all  our  imports,  then  we  shall  have  to 
export  agricultural  produce  in  payment  of  the  difference.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  take  off  a  greater  value  than  that  of  all 
our  imports,  the  difference  is  shifted  to  the  other  side,  and  it  has 
to  be  made  up  by  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce. 

It  is  thus  that,  while  the  country  which  is  undersold  to  a  cer 
tain  extent  in  foreign  countries,  becomes  an  exporter,  the  country 
which  undersells  to  a  certain  extent  becomes  an  importer  of 
agricultural  produce.  Let  any  country,  as  Britain,  be  at  that 
point  of  neutrality,  where  her  export  manufactures  just  so 
balanced  the  foreign  commodities  imported  by  her,  that  she  had 
neither  to  export  nor  to  import  food.  Then  observe  the  effect 
of  some  sudden  cheapening  that  took  place  in  her  working  up  of 
these  export  manufactures,  whether  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
labour  or  of  raw  material,  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  by  the 
discovery  of  coal,  or  by  any  other  advantage  of  her  situation  for 
preparing  articles  of  commerce  at  an  easier  rate  than  in  neigh 
bouring  countries.  Let  the  average  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
preparing  commodities  for  foreign  markets  be  twenty  per  cent. 
This,  in  the  first  instance,  would  add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the 
profit  of  the  export  capitalist ;  and,  in  the  second  instance, 
allure  more  of  capital  from  other  employments  to  a  trade  so  ad 
vantageous  ;  and,  in  the  third,  raise  the  profit  in  these  other 
employments  also,  now  drained  to  a  certain  extent  of  their 
capital ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  create  among  capitalists  a  desire  to 
extend  their  trades,  now  more  profitable  than  before,  and  so  a 
competition  among  them  all  for  labourers.  The  effect  at  home 
would  be  to  raise  wages,  and  so  eventually  to  increase  our 
population  by  the  encouragement  given  to  earlier  and  more  fre 
quent  marriages.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  while  we  have  not 
supposed  any  process  going  on  for  an  addition  to  the  food,  along 
with  this  addition  to  the  population  of  the  country.  And  cer 
tainly  there  is  nothing  among  the  earlier  steps  of  the  process 
which  we  have  now  described,  that  should  lead  at  once  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  home  supply  of  food,  by  any  stimulus  which 
they  are  fitted  to  give  to  the  agriculture  of  our  own  land.  On 
the  contrary,  this  rise  of  wages  should  rather,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  contract  our  agriculture.  So  far  from  enabling  the 
husbandman  to  bring  more  land  into  cultivation,  it  should  make 
the  cultivation  of  the  last  land  taken  in,  or  that  which  can 
barely  afford  a  profit,  and  no  rent,  cease  to  be  profitable.  But 
although  there  is  no  process  going  on  at  home  for  the  increase 
of  food,  along  with  the  tendency  which  there  now  is,  from  the 
rise  of  wages,  to  an  increase  of  population,  there  is  such  a  pro 
cess  going  on  abroad.  The  export  manufactures,  at  first  twenty 
per  cent,  more  profitable,  are,  by  the  rush  of  additional  capital 
into  the  trade,  wrought  off  in  greater  abundance  than  before. 
They  are  carried  abroad  in  larger  quantities.  They  become 
cheaper  in  all  the  foreign  markets  to  which  they  had  previously 
had  access.  Nay,  they  can  afford  the  expense  of  being  trans 
ported  to  more  distant  markets.  They  can  bear,  perhaps,  a  land 
carriage  to  remote  and  inland  districts,  into  which  they  had 
never  penetrated  before.  The  British  merchants  there  supplant 
and  undersell  traders  with  whom  they  had  not  before  come  into 
competition.  And  thus  by  the  command  of  so  many  more  out 
lets,  and  the  possession  of  so  many  more  markets,  there  may 
now  be  a  much  greater  value  of  British  goods  sent  abroad,  than 
at  the  time  when  food  did  not  form  one  of  those  imports  by 
which  the  exports  were  paid.  It  is  true,  that  the  now  additional 
exports  could  still  be  paid  for  by  additional  imports  not  consist 
ing  of  food — if  we  could  suppose  that  the  additional  profit  now 
made  by  our  manufacturers,  and  the  additional  wages  now  given 
to  our  labourers,  were  all  expended  upon  foreign  luxuries ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  no  sooner  did  the  means  of  purchasing  a 
certain  style  and  amount  of  enjoyment  come  into  their  possession, 
than  they  instantly  fixed  upon  this  higher  standard  of  enjoy 
ment,  and  expended  accordingly.  This  is  not  likely.  Capital 
ists,  instead  of  spending  all  their  augmented  profits,  would,  for 
the  pleasure  of  accumulation,  extend  their  business  the  more, 
and  so  add  to  the  manufactured  products  for  exportation.  Work 
men,  instead  of  spending  all  their  augmented  wages,  so  as  to  marry 
as  late  as  before,  would,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  domestic  life,  marry, 
on  the  average,  somewhat  sooner,  and  with  greater  frequency, 
and  so  add  to  the  population  of  the  land.  This  increase  of  popu 
lation  would  increase  the  price  of  food,  would  it  make  it  bear 
the  expense  of  being  transported  from  distant  countries,  would, 
in  fact,  call  for  the  additional  import  of  food  wherewith  to 
balance  the  additional  exports  that  were  now  sent  forth,  in  con 
sequence  of  their  being  more  cheaply  manufactured  than  before. 
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Thus  it  is,  that  those  facilities  or  advantages  for  industry,  which 
enable  one  nation  to  bring  manufactured  commodities  cheaper  to 
market  than  its  neighbours,  may  at  length  cause  that  nation  to 
be  an  importer  of  food  ;  and  so  land  it  in  an  excess  of  popula 
tion  beyond  what  it  can  maintain  out  of  its  own  agricultural 
produce — a  superinduced  population,  dependent  on  foreign  sup 
plies  for  subsistence,  and  so  forming  an  excrescence  upon  that 
natural  population,  which  can  be  fed  and  sustained  from  the 
natural  resources  of  their  own  land. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  this  excess  of  population ;  and 
that,  in  virtue  of  causes  which  act  so,  speedily  and  powerfully, 
as  in  most  instances  to  prevent  its  going  very  far  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  natural  population.  Ere  we  arrive  at  this,  we  do 
not  need  to  wait  till  the  world  is  saturated  with  British  manu 
factures  ;  for,  long  before  the  completion  of  such  an  object,  these 
manufactures  must,  in  spite  of  all  our  peculiar  advantages,  be  at 
length  wrought  at  such  an  expense,  that  the  world  will,  after 
being  supplied  with  them  to  a  certain  yearly  extent,  cease  to 
look  after  them.  It  does  not  follow,  although  manufacturers,  at 
the  outset  of  the  process  which  we  have  now  imagined,  could 
afford  their  commodities  at  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  be 
fore,  they  will  be  able  to  afford  it  long.  In  the  train  of  conse 
quences  that  flow  out  of  such  a  state,  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  food,  and,  connected  with  this,  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  labour.  The  very  fact  of  grain  being  imported  to  help  out 
the  subsistence  of  a  nation,  implies  a  dearer  subsistence  in  that 
nation  than  in  others.  Two  grains  of  the  same  quality  do  not 
fetch  two  prices  when  brought  to  market ;  and  so  the  home  and 
foreign  grain  will  be  equally  dear.  In  other  words,  the  popula 
tion  at  home  are  fed  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  population 
abroad  ;  at  an  expense  greater  by  the  price  of  the  carriage  of 
grain  from  foreign  countries.  This  will  so  far  countervail  the 
original  advantages  wherewith  the  British  manufacturer  set  out, 
and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  undersell  the  manufacturers  of 
other  nations  by  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  He  might  not 
now  be  able  to  undersell  them  by  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  and 
that  in  the  more  accessible  markets.  The  more  remote  markets, 
which  the  original  superiority  of  twenty  per  cent,  could  have 
found  him  access  to,  might  now,  with  this  reduction,  be  shut 
against  him.  He  might  have  been  able  to  carry  his  goods  with 
advantage  to  remote  and  inland  districts,  had  he  retained  his 
original  superiority ;  but  not  with  this  superiority  impaired  by 
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the  rise  of  provisions,  and  consequently  of  wages  at  home. 
This  supplies  a  limit  to  the  demand  for  British  manufactures ; 
and,  what  gives  a  surer  necessity  to  the  limit,  it  should  be  recol 
lected,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  supplies  of  grain 
from  abroad,  it  must  be  brought  home  at  a  heavier  expense  to 
us.  We  must  fetch  it  from  more  distant  or  dearer  countries 
than  at  the  first ;  or  that  country  whose  coast,  or  the  side  of 
whose  navigable  rivers,  could  satisfy  our  moderate  demand, 
might,  when  that  demand  increased,  have  to  draw  the  produce 
from  its  upland  districts,  and  so  expose  us  to  a  great  addition  of 
expense  for  carnage.  It  js  out  of  these  two  causes — first,  from 
the  expense  attendant  on  the  carriage  of  British  manufactures, 
and  that  an  expense  constantly  increasing  in  their  progress  to 
wards  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  secondly 
and  chiefly,  from  the  expense  attendant  on  the  carriage  of  agri 
cultural  produce  to  Britain — and  this  too  an  expense  constantly 
increasing,  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  demand,  and  have  to 
draw  for  it  from  more  inaccessible  parts  than  before  ;  it  is  from 
the  operation  of  these  two  causes,  that  a  certain  limit  is  formed, 
beyond  which  the  exportation  of  British  manufactures  can  no 
longer  proceed  with  advantage  to  the  capitalist.  He  finds  that, 
even  with  all  his  original  advantages,  there  are  countries  so  im 
practicable,  that  he  could  not  introduce  his  goods  amongst  them, 
but  at  an  expense  which  would  subject  him  to  be  undersold. 
But  he  further  finds,  that  these  original  advantages  are  counter 
poised  by  the  now  higher  price  of  subsistence,  and  so  the  now 
higher  price  of  labour.  There  is  thus  a  point  of  equilibrium 
between  the  natural  advantages  of  a  country  for  the  industry  of 
its  people,  and  the  high  price  at  which  a  people,  when  these  ad 
vantages  have  accumulated  beyond  the  extent  of  their  natural 
population,  are  consequently  maintained — a  point  beyond  which 
a  greater  amount  of  manufactures  will  not  be  exported,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  agricultural  produce  will  not  be  imported, — 
the  point,  in  fact,  at  which  the  accretion  ceases  of  families  sub 
sisted  from  abroad,  and  when  the  country  labours  under  all  that 
weight  of  superinduced  population  which  it  can  bear. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world,  where  the  industry 
of  man  is  made  so  effective,  both  by  natural  and  political  advan 
tages,  as  Britain.  Its  unbounded  supply  of  coal,  its  machinery, 
its  extent  of  coast,  its  roads  and  inland  navigation,  enable  it,  be 
yond  most  other  nations,  to  bring  its  manufactured  goods  cheaply 
into  market.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  it  should  be 
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a  country  which  imports  grain,  and  it  does  so  accordingly.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  notice,  how  far  all  these  advan 
tages  carried  its  population  beyond  their  natural  limit,  or  at 
what  point  it  would  have  ceased  to  import  agricultural  produce. 
From  this  we  are  in  a  certain  measure  precluded,  by  the  opera 
tion  of  our  corn-laws.  It  is  only  under  a  system  of  free  impor 
tation,  that  we  could-  have  known  how  far  a  country,  with  our 
peculiar  advantages,  would  have  extended  its  population  beyond 
their  natural  limits.  We  do  not  think,  that  even  with  full  scope 
and  encouragement,  and  the  removal  of  all  prohibitions,  the  excess 
would  have  proceeded  beyond  a  small  fraction  of  the  natural 
population,  and  neither  do  we  think  it  desirable  that  it  should. 
In  years  of  scarcity,  when  all  the  restrictions  on  importation  are 
taken  off,  the  greatest  annual  importation  ever  known,  amounted 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  island ;  and 
the  actual  importation,  on  the  average  of  several  years  previous 
to  1800,  only  supplied  eleven  days'  consumption,  or  one  thirty- 
third  of  the  whole.  It  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  greater 
than  this,  were  the  corn  trade  thrown  completely  open ;  our 
export  manufacturers,  on  the  one  hand,  being  enabled  thereby 
to  work  off  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate,  from  the  somewhat 
reduced  price  of  corn,  arid  so  to  obtain  a  more  extended  posses 
sion  of  the  markets  abroad  ;  and  foreign  countries,  on  the  other, 
finding  it  cheaper,  in  consequence  of  our  signal  helps  and  facili 
ties  for  all  sorts  of  industry,  to  purchase  our  manufactures, 
though  wrought  by  a  population  whom  they  feed  at  a  distance, 
than  if  they  were  wrought  by  a  population  whom  they  feed  at 
their  own  door.  This,  however,  from  the  causes  already  ex 
plained,  would  have  its  limit ;  nor  do  we  think  it  either  likely 
or  desirable,  that  this  exterior  limit  should  go  very  greatly  be 
yond  that  of  the  natural  population. 

When  there  is  not  enough  of  imports  to  pay  for  the  exports, 
the  exchange  is  in  favour  of  the  exporting  country.  But  that 
state  of  exchange  which  is  in  favour  of  a  country,  is  against  its 
export  manufacturers ;  and  may  at  length  be  so  much  against 
them,  that  the  trade  shall  cease  to  yield  a  remunerating  profit. 
This  affords  another  view  of  the  limit,  beyond  which  they  can 
not  carry  their  operations.  Did  they  continue  to  export  more, 
even  though  with  as  little  expense  at  home,  and  as  great  a  price 
abroad,  yet  to  realize  that  price,  it  must  come  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  an  exchange,  which  their  own  augmented  trans 
actions  have  made  more  unfavourable  to  themselves.  It  is  quite 
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evident  that  a  free  corn  trade  would  enlarge  this  limit.  It 
would  add  to  the  value  of  our  imports,  by  allowing  a  free  ad 
mission  to  this  import  commodity.  The  exchange  would  not  be 
so  much  in  favour  of  the  country,  and  less  against  the  export 
manufacturers  than  before ;  and  they  might  work  up  commodi 
ties,  and  send  them  forth  to  a  greater  extent,  ere  they  touched 
that  limit  where  the  exchange  became  so  unfavourable,  that  the 
profit  of  the  trade  yielded  a  bare  remuneration  for  the  capital 
invested  in  it. 

Kicarclo,  in  his  chapter  on  foreign  trade,  states  with  truth, 
although  not  with  sufficient  explicitness,  that  the  improvement 
of  a  manufacture  in  any  country  tends  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  commodities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  general  prices  in 
the  country  where  the  improvement  takes  place.  He'here 
makes  an  important  correction,  on  a  position  of  Dr.  Smith's, 
when,  by  a  conclusive,  but  greatly  too  concise  process  of  reason 
ing  for  general  readers,  he  establishes  the  rise  that  takes  place 
in  the  general  money  prices  of  a  country,  when  the  commodities 
of  some  one  or  more  manufactures  can,  by  the  abridgment  of 
labour,  be  wrought  up  at  less  expense  than  before.  This  effect 
must  be  farther  aggravated  by  our  corn-laws,  seeing  that  export 
commodities,  which  might  have  been  paid  by  corn,  will,  in  de 
fect  of  a  sufficient  value  of  other  imports,  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
gold  and  silver.  Hence  a  still  larger  accumulation  of  the  pre 
cious  metals  in  our  country,  and  an  increase  beyond  what  would 
otherwise  have  place  in  the  money  price  of  all  its  commodities. 
Were  corn  permitted  a  free  entry  from  foreign  parts,  this  accu 
mulation  would  be  reduced,  and  a  general  cheapening  of  all 
things  would  be  the  consequence.  The  produce  of  British  in 
dustry  would  become  cheaper  than  it  is  now ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  abolition  of  our  corn-laws  would  give  an  impulse 
and  an  extension  to  our  export  manufactures.  We  should,  after 
this  abolition,  have  a  larger  importation  of  agricultural  produce 
than  we  have  at  present,  and,  corresponding  to  this,  a  larger 
excess  of  superinduced  over  our  natural  population. 

Now,  the  undoubted  effect  of  lower  wages  at  home,  were  to 
increase  our  exports,  and  so  to  enlarge  this  superinduced  popu 
lation.  It  would  just  land  us  in  a  greater  number  of  people, 
over  and  above  those  who  are  subsisted  by  our  own  agricultural 
produce.  It  would  stretch  the  population,  by  a  certain  degree, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  natural  population,  and  land  us  in  some 
fractional  excess  of  families,  for  whose  maintenance  we  should 
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have  to  depend  on  supplies  from  abroad.  The  good  of  this,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  ambiguous.  It  might  be  deemed  by 
some  an  accession  to  our  empire  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  such  an 
accession  as  would  be  afforded  by  an  enlargement  of  our  borders, 
bv  such  a  circumambient  belt  of  territory  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,  as  should  feed  the  whole  of  these  additional  inhabitants. 
There  would  accrue  thereby  an  additional  population  to  the 
country ;  but,  in  computing  the  additional  wealth,  you  would 
only  have  the  wages  of  so  many  more  labourers,  and  the  profits 
of  so  many  more  capitalists,  without  the  rent  of  so  many  more 
landlords.  This  last  ingredient  only  belongs  to  that  wealth 
which  is  connected  with  the  natural  population ;  for  the  surplus 
population  may  be  said  to  labour  in  the  service  of  landlords  in 
other  countries,  whose  rent  or  revenue  it  is  that  forms  the  main, 
if  not  the  only  fund,  out  of  which  the  public  expenses  of  a  state 
are  defrayed.  When  to  this  is  added  the  precariousness  to 
which  a  nation  is  exposed,  when  thus  dependent  for  food  upon 
distant  countries,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  not  a  clearly  desirable 
thing  that  her  commerce  should  be  very  greatly  extended  be 
yond  the  basis  of  her  own  agriculture,  or  that,  having  much  of 
subsistence  to  import  from  abroad,  there  should  be  a  much  larger 
population  residing  within  her  borders  than  can  be  fed  from  the 
produce  of  her  soil. 

And  the  particular  views  of  many  statesmen  are  in  full  coin 
cidence  with  these  doctrines  of  theory.  Our  corn-laws,  at  least, 
indicate  that  the  extension  of  our  people  beyond  the  produce  of 
our  own  land  had  not  been  felt  by  them  as  an  object  of  very 
urgent  importance.  The  taxes  which  still  continue  on  the 
several  necessaries  of  life  form  another  obstacle  to  this  extension, 
as  serving  to  raise  the  price  of  British  labour,  and  so  to  lessen 
the  power  of  British  merchants  to  undersell  the  merchants  of 
other  countries.  In  both  these  ways,  the  tendency  to  a  surplus 
population  in  Britain  has  been  considerably  restrained  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  a  certain  surplus  population  has  been  actually 
formed.  Even  with  the  corn-laws,  then,  and  with  our  present 
taxes  on  various  of  the  secondary  accommodations  of  life,  a 
higher  wage  could  be  afforded  to  our  labourers;  and  on  the 
abolition  of  these  laws  and  taxes,  a  much  higher  wage  could  be 
afforded  ere  the  natural  population  would  be  trenched  upon,  or 
ere  we  should  become  the  exporters  of  agricultural  produce.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  country  whose  clear  and  substantial  in 
terests  would  be  less  endangered  by  a  high  standard  of  enjoy- 
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merit  among  our  workmen,  and  a  consequent  high  remuneration 
for  their  work,  than  those  of  Britain.  Such  are  her  natural  ad 
vantages,  that  even  with  a  great  comparative  dearness  of  labour, 
she  could  maintain  that  superiority,  or  rather  that  equality  in 
foreign  markets,  which  is  really  all  that  is  desirable.  So  that 
without  let  or  hinderance  from  any  apprehension  in  this  quarter, 
she  may  give  herself  indefinitely  up  to  the  pure  and  patriotic 
'  task,  of  raising  the  condition,  by  raising  the  character  of  her 


^  peasantry. 


We  are  abundantly  sensible  that  the  argument  of  this  chapter 
is  altogether  superfluous  to  those  who,  with  Kicardo  and  his 
followers,  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  profits  fall  just  to  the 
extent  that  wages  rise.  It  were  out  of  place  to  offer  here  any 
estimate  of  this  doctrine  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  any  present  or 
practical  object  of  ours,  seeing  that  the  economists  of  this  school 
can  have  no  such  alarm,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  foregoing 
observations  to  dissipate.  They,  on  the  contrary,  must  regard 
the  high  price  of  British  labour  as  forming  not  a  prohibition, 
but  a  passport  for  British  commodities  into  foreign  markets. 
The  truth  is,  that,  according  to  this  view,  any  rise  in  the  element 
of  labour  must  be  more  than  compensated  from  the  element  of 
a  reduced  profit ;  for  this  last  will  tell  on  each  successive  trans 
fer  of  the  commodity  from  one  dealer  to  another  ;  go  that,  on  the 
last  sale  which  it  undergoes  in  the  market,  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  all  the  cheaper  for  the  work  of  preparing  it  having  become 
dearer  than  before.  We  repeat,  that  we  do  not  now  mean  to 
appreciate  this  doctrine  ;  but  hold  it  satisfactory  that  the  dis 
ciples  of  a  fashionable  and  rising  school  must  be  all  on  the 
generous  side  in  the  question  of  wages.  In  their  apprehension, 
a  liberal  remuneration  for  the  work  of  British  hands  must  extend 
the  sale  of  British  manufactures.  We  can  scarcely  persuade 
ourselves  of  such  a  result ;  and  we  count  it  enough  of  vindica 
tion  for  the  cause,  that,  with  a  far  more  liberal  remuneration 
than  labourers  at  present  enjoy,  there  might  still  be  such  an 
export  of  manufactures  as  would  save  the  exportation  of  food, 
and  so  maintain  the  entireness  of  our  natural  population. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ON  MECHANIC  SCHOOLS,  AND  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF 
POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

THE  mechanic  schools  which  are  now  spreading  so  widely  and 
so  rapidly  over  the  face  of  our  land,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mighty  contribution  to  those  other  causes,  which  are  all  working 
together  for  the  elevation  of  the  popular  mind.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  scientific  education  which  they  provide 
for  those  who  choose  it,  forms  only  one  of  'these  causes,  and  that 
ere  we  can  prevail  upon  all,  or  even  upon  the  majority  in  the 
working  classes  of  society  so  to  choose,  there  must  have  been 
anterior  causes,  both  of  a  preparatory  and  of  a  pervading  nature, 
in  previous  operation.  We  can  scarcely  expect  any  demand  for 
a  higher  scholarship  from  those  who  have  not  been  furnished, 
in  some  tolerable  degree,  with  elementary  learning ;  and  we 
might  farther  affirm,  with  all  safety,  that  the  most  willing  atten 
dants  on  the  ministrations  of  a  Sabbath,  are  also  the  most  willing 
attendants  on  the  ministrations  of  a  week-day  instructor.  How 
ever  little  it  may  have  been  reflected  upon,  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  there  obtains  a  very  close  affinity  between  a  taste  for 
science,  and  a  taste  for  sacredness.  They  are  both  of  them  re 
fined  abstractions  from  the  grossness  of  the  familiar  and  ordinary 
world  ;  and  the  mind  which  relishes  either  has  achieved  a  cer 
tain  victory  of  the  spiritual  or  the  intellectual  over  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature.  The  two  resemble  in  this,  that  they  make 
man  a  more  reflective  and  a  less  sensual  being  than  before ;  and, 
altogether,  impress  a  higher  cast  of  respectability  on  all  his 
habits,  and  on  all  his  ways.  It  does  occasionally  happen  that, 
on  entering  the  house  of  a  mechanic,  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the 
agreeable  spectacle  of  a  well-stored  bookcase.  It  is  generally 
the  unfailing  index  of  a  well-conditioned  family;  and  this  whether 
it  be  loaded  with  the  puritanic  theology  of  our  forefathers,  or 
with  the  popular  science  of  the  present  day.  Now,  we  are  sure 
that  this  never  can,  from  an  occasional,  become  a  common  or  a 
frequent  exhibition,  but  by  a  process  through  which  our  peasantry 
must  ascend  to  a  higher  style  of  outward  comfort,  as  well  as  to 
a  higher  state  of  mental  cultivation.  We  therefore  hail  the 
scientific  education  of  the  people,  as  being  a  most  powerful 
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auxiliary  towards  a  translation  so  desirable  ;  and  we  are  sure, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cause  of  mechanic  schools  will  be 
most  powerfully  aided  by  a  greater  efficiency  being  given,  both 
to  the  methods  of  common  and  of  Christian  education  in  parishes. 
How  this  can  best  be  accomplished  in  cities  of  overgrown  popu 
lation,  we  have  already,  with  all  amplitude,  endeavoured  to 
explain  ;  and  we  barely  refer  to  former  chapters  of  this  work 
for  our  description  of  those  processes,  by  which  we  conceive  that 
the  lessons  both  of  religion  and  of  ordinary  scholarship,  may 
most  effectually  be  served  out  to  plebeian  families.* 

We  have  also,  in  part,  to  make  the  same  reference,  that  a 
complete  view  may  be  afforded  of  the  estimate  in  which  we  hold 
the  salutary  operation  of  mechanic  schools,  on  the  circumstances 
of  our  general  population. f  We  have  already  made  application 
to  this  subject  of  the  very  obvious  truth,  that  a  process  of  poli 
tical  economy  may  take  effect  upon  men  who  do  riot  understand 
the  steps  or  rationale  of  the  process.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
example,  that  the  philosophy  of  Malthus  should  be  studied  by 
our  common  people,  ere  they  shall  come  under  the  operation  of 
that  moral  and  preventive  check,  through  which  we  are  taught, 
by  his  philosophy,  that  labourers  might  attain  to  a  greater  com 
fort  and  sufficiency  than  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of.  It 
is  not  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  read  lectures  or  to  circulate 
tracts  among  them,  which  shall  expound  the  theory  of  population, 
in  order  that  they  may  realize  the  benefits  which  would  ensue  from 
a  right  practical  application  of  this  theory.  The  same  object  is 
accomplished  by  the  ordinary  and  general  processes, -whether  of 
spiritual  or  of  scholastic  culture.  A  lettered  and  religious  popu 
lation  will  exemplify  the  truth  of  this  system,  though  ignorant 
of  all  its  doctrines,  and  therefore  totally  unacted  upon  by  its 
authority.  Such  people  have,  generally  speaking,  a  self-respect 
and  a  self-command — a  taste  for  decent  accommodations — a 
habit  of  enjoyment,  and  therefore  a  habit  of  expense,  which  de 
mands  a  higher  wage  than  what  can  afford  the  mere  homely  sub 
sistence  of  an  Irish  family.  And  we  have  already  explained  how 
it  is  that  the  demand  becomes  effective — just  by  the  habit  of 
later  and  less  frequent  marriages — a  habit  to  which,  without  the 
bidding  of  any  theory,  they  are  naturally  led  by  their  own  sense 

*  See  more  particularly  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  this  work,  and  a  pamphlet  -which  I  had 
occasion  to  publish  some  years  ago,  entituled,  "Considerations  on  the  System  of  Parochial 
Schools  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  advantages  of  establishing  them  in  large  towns." 

t  See  the  First  Chapter  of  this  work. 
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of  what  that  is  which  makes  the  adequate  and  the  respectable 
provision  for  a  distinct  family  establishment.  This  stands  very 
palpably  out  in  the  custom,  at  one  time  nearly  universal,  of  our 
Scottish  peasantry,  when,  after  the  virtuous  attachment  had 
been  formed,  and  the  matrimonial  promises  had  been  exchanged, 
even  years  of  delay  were  incurred,  ere  the  matrimonial  state 
was  entered  upon.  These  years  formed  an  interval  of  economy 
and  exertion  with  each  of  the  parties,  whose  aim  it  was  to  pro 
vide  respectably  in  furniture,  and  in  all  sorts  of  plenishing,  for 
their  future  household.  Here  the  connexion  is  quite  distinct 
between  a  higher  standard  of  enjoyment,  and  a  later  period  of 
marriages.  And  it  was  certainly  then  by  another  tuition  than 
that  of  any  economic  theory,  that  a  habit  in  every  way  so  whole 
some  found  its  establishment  among  our  population.  And  the 
exposition  of  such  a  theory  to  the  understanding  of  the  people, 
is  just  as  little  needed  now  for  the  purpose  either  of  restoring  or 
of  raising  this  practical  habit  amongst  them.  The  thing  is 
brought  about  not  by  means  of  imparting  a  skill  or  an  intelligence 
in  political  economy,  but  simply  by  those  influences  which  give  a 
higher  tone  to  the  character  ;  and  of  which  influences,  education 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

It  is  thus  that  mechanics'  schools,  even  though  the  lessons  of 
economic  science  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from  them,  are 
fitted  to  work  the  greatest  of  economic  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  It  is  enough  that  they  call  forth  the 
aspirations  of  that  higher  nature  which  has  so  long  been  over 
borne  by  the  urgency  of  their  animal  wants,  and  the  unchastened 
violence  of  their  mere  animal  propensities.  Political,  it  is  true, 
may,  like  physical  science,  be  addressed  to  them  as  an  object  of 
liberal  curiosity,  and  simply  by  the  excitement  and  the  exercise 
which  it  gives  to  the  mental  faculties,  it  may  sublimate  the 
whole  man  to  a  more  intellectual  region  than  the  one  he  usually 
breathes  in.  But  either  astronomy  or  chemistry  could  subserve 
the  same  end  ;  and  therefore  we  repeat  that,  though  in  deference 
to  a  general  but  ill-founded  alarm,  the  education  of  workmen  in 
political  economy  should  be  kept  out  of  these  schools,  another 
education  can  be  devised  which  shall  be  fully  as  effectual  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  most  desirable  processes  in  political 
economy.  They  might  be  made  to  exemplify  the  principles  in 
which  they  are  not  enlightened  ;  and,  without  being  taught  the 
bearing  which  a  higher  taste  and  style  of  enjoyment  have  upon 
the  circumstances  of  our  peasantry,  they  can  be  led  to  imbibe 
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this  taste,  and  so  to  realize  all  its  eventual  benefits.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  one,  but  many  kinds  of  scholarship,  that  are 
effectual.  Whatever  may  stimulate  the  powers  of  the  under 
standing  ;  or  may  regale  the  appetite  for  speculation  by  even 
that  glimmering  and  imperfect  light  which  is  made  to  play,  in 
a  mechanic  school,  among  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  or  may 
unveil,  though  but  partially,  the  great  characteristics  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  that  lie  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  face  of 
visible  things  ;  or  may  both  exalt  and  give  a  wider  compass  to 
the  imagination ;  or  may  awaken  a  sense  that  before  was  dor 
mant  to  the  beauties  of  the  Divine  workmanship,  and  to  the 
charms  of  that  argument,  or  of  that  eloquence  by  which  they 
are  expounded  ; — each  and  all  of  these  might  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  forming  to  ourselves  a  loftier  population.  Every 
hour  that  a  workman  can  reclaim  from  the  mere  drudgeries  of 
bone  and  muscle,  will  send  him  back  to  his  workshop  and  his  home 
a  more  erect  and  high-minded  individual  than  before.  "With  his 
growing  affinity  to  the  upper  classes  of  life  in  mental  cultivation, 
there  will  spring  up  an  affinity  of  taste  and  habit,  and  a  growing- 
desire  of  enlargement  from  those  various  necessities  by  which 
the  condition  of  a  labourer  may  now  be  straitened  and  degraded. 
There  will  be  an  aspiration  after  greater  things ;  and  the  more 
that  he  is  fitted  by  education  for  intercourse  with  his  superiors 
in  rank,  the  more  will  he  be  assimilated  to  them  in  a  taste  for 
the  comforts  and  the  decencies  of  life.  In  the  very  converse 
that  he  holds  with  the  lecturer,  who  one  day  expounds  to  him 
the  truths  of  science,  and  another  day  examines  and  takes  ac 
count  of  his  proficiency,  there  is  a  charm  that  not  only  helps  to 
conciliate  him  to  better  society,  but  that  also  familiarizes  him 
in  some  measure  to  the  tone  of  it.  This  might  only  proceed  a 
certain  way ;  and  yet,  however  little  that  way  is,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  such  a  man  will  not  so  aptly  or  so  heedlessly  rush 
into  marriage,  with  no  other  prospect  before  him  than  a  potato 
diet  for  his  constant  regimen,  and  one  closely  huddled  apartment 
for  his  home.  Now,  this  is  all  that  we  want,  to  relieve  the 
labour-market  of  the  glut  which  oppresses  it,  and  so  to  secure 
a  higher  wage  for  our  labourers.  Towards  this  result,  the  me 
chanic  schools  lend  a  most  important  contribution  ;  and  they 
will  speed  a  most  desirable  process  in  political  economy,  even 
though  they  should  never  initiate  so  much  as  one  disciple  into 
the  principles  of  the  science. 

Still,  however,  we  hold  it  desirable  that  this  science  should  be 
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admitted,  with  others,  into  our  schemes  of  popular  education ; 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  very  mischief  which 
niany  have  dreaded,  and  which  they  apprehend  still  from  the 
introduction  of  it.  To  this  they  have  been  led,  by  thb  very  title 
of  our  science  giving  rise  to  a  fancied  alliance  in  their  mind  with 
politics ;  and,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  would  liken  a  lecturer 
upon  this  subject,  in  a  school  of  arts,  to  a  demagogue  in  the 
midst  of  his  radical  auditory.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  econo 
mical  science  which  enables  its  disciples  to  assign  the  causes  of 
wealth,  is  as  distinct  from  politics,  as  is  the  arithmetical  science 
which  enables  its  disciples  to  compute  the  amount  of  it ;  and 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  fear  an  approaching  democracy, 
because  the  people  are  now  taught  to  calculate  prices,  as  there 
will  be  when  people  are  taught  soundly  to  estimate  and  to  reason 
upon  the  fluctuation  of  prices.  We  do  not  happen  to  participate 
in  the  alarm  even  of  those  who  should,  above  all  things,  depre 
cate,  from  our  mechanic  institutions,  what  might  strictly  and 
properly  be  termed  the  science  of  politics,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  all  truth  is  innocent,  and  that  the  greatest  safety  lies  in  its 
widest  circulation.  But  we  confess  a  more  especial  affection  for 
the  truths  and  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  ;  and,  so  far 
from  dreading,  do  greatly  desiderate  the  introduction  of  its  lessons 
into  all  those  seminaries  which  have  been  instituted  for  the  be 
hoof  of  our  common  people.  It  is  utterly  a  mistake  that  it  can 
not  be  taught  there  without  the  hazard  of  exciting  a  dangerous 
fermentation.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  not  aware  of  a  likelier 
instrument  than  a  judicious  course  of  economical  doctrine,  for 
tranquillizing  the  popular  mind,  and  removing  from  it  all  those 
delusions  which  are  the  main  causes  of  popular  disaffection  and 
discontent.  We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  understanding  of 
the  leading  principles  of  economical  science  is  attainable  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  that  when  actually  attained,  it 
will  prove  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  sedative  to  all  sorts  of  turbu 
lence  and  disorder;  more  particularly  that  it  will  soften,  and  at 
length  do  away  those  unhappy  and  malignant  prejudices  which 
alienate  from  each  other  the  various  orders  of  the  community, 
and  spread  abroad  this  salutary  conviction,  that  neither  govern 
ment,  nor  the  higher  classes  of  the  state,  have  any  share  in  those 
economical  distresses  to  which  every  trading  and  manufacturing 
nation  is  exposed ;  but  that,  in  fact,  the  high-road  to  the  secure 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  labourers,  is  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  sobriety,  and  intelligence,  and  virtue. 
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But,  in  confirmation  of  this  our  sentiment,  we  must  go  some 
what  into  detail ;  and,  in  so  doing,  shall  have  to  describe  the 
rapid  sketch  of  what  we  deem  to  be  a  right  course  of  popular 
economics. 

It,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  made  abundantly  obvious  to  the 
general  understanding,  that  the  price  of  an  article  has  a  certain 
and  necessary  dependence  on  the  two  elements  of  demand  and 
supply ;  and  so,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  buyers  can  promote 
their  interest  of  lessening  its  price,  by  lessening  their  demand ; 
and  that  the  sellers  can  promote  their  interest  of  raising  its 
price,  by  lessening  the  supply.  The  principle  is  too  elementary 
to  be  dwelt  upon  here  at  any  length,  yet,  nevertheless,  might, 
with  its  many  instances  and  illustrations,  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  most  pleasing  and  popular  lecture ;  and  might,  when  once  in 
thorough  possession  of  the  mechanic  scholars,  be  subsequently 
turned  into  the  instrument  of  many  precious  applications.  It 
might  be  made,  in  fact,  to  neutralize,  or  to  sweep  away  the  most 
inflammatory  of  those  topics  wherewith  the  radical  orator  seeks 
to  irritate  the  passions,  and  to  enlist  upon  his  side  the  violence 
of  the  multitude — that  multitude,  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said 
by  Talleyrand,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  we  but  treat 
them  with  frankness ;  and  over  whom,  so  soon  as  we  carry  their 
reason  and  their  sense  of  justice  along  with  us,  we  are  sure  to 
gain  a  resistless  ascendency. 

On  the  strength  of  this  single  doctrine,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  convince  them,  first,  that  in  the  scarcity  of  any  article,  when 
the  supply  is  small,  they  are  not  properly  the  sellers,  but  the 
buyers  who  make  the  price.  It  is  the  competition  of  those  who 
are  in  want  of  the  commodity,  and  fear  that  they  cannot  get 
enough — it  is  this  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  dearness. 
In  the  higglings  of  a  market  it  is  often  the  seller  who  names 
the  price,  and  hence  the  popular  imagination  that  he  makes  it. 
But  substantially  the  juster  the  view  of  the  case  is,  that  the 
buyer  offers  the  price.  The  dealer,  in  fact,  would  have  sold  it 
at  a  lower  price  to  one  customer,  had  not  another  customer, 
more  urgent  than  he,  been  willing  to  give  a  higher  price  for  it, 
rather  than  want  it  altogether.  The  odium  of  the  high  price  is 
cast  upon  the  merchant,  whereas,  at  each  given  state  of  the 
supply,  it  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  the  creation  of  the  pur 
chasers.  He  no  doubt  takes  the  highest  price  that  he  can  get ; 
but  this  is  only  saying  that  he  takes  the  highest  price  which 
any  buyer  is  willing  to  give,  rather  than  suffer  the  inconvenience 
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of  wanting  it.  In  other  words,  it  goes  to  him  who  is  most  eager 
to  obtain  it ;  and,  had  it  gone  to  another,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  had  it  sold  at  a  rate  beneath  that  market  price  to  which 
it  would  be  brought  by  the  free  and  natural  competition,  it  would 
have  been  an  act' of  favouritism  to  one,  but  at  the  expense  to 
another  of  a  sorer  and  heavier  disappointment.  The  vender,  in 
closing  with  the  highest  prices  for  his  article,  just  sends  it  to 
those  places  where  there  is  the  most  intense  feeling  of  its  neces 
sity.  The  interest  of  the  dealer  is  at  one  with  the  interest  of  the 
public ;  for,  in  taking  the  highest  offer,  he  is  just  sending  his 
commodity  to  the  quarter  where  it  is  most  needed  and  desired. 
It  is  thus  that  the  streams  of  commerce  are  made  to  flow  towards 
the  places  of  greatest  vacancy ;  and  any  violence  by  which  this 
process  is  thwarted,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  destitution  in 
one  place,  must  be  at  the  expense,  in  another  place,  of  a  suffer 
ing  still  more  intense,  of  a  destitution  still  more  grievous. 

It  is  by  a  train  of  simple  argumentations  like  these,  that  Smith's 
great  lessons  upon  the  corn  trade  might  be  still  further  extended 
and  brought  home  to  the  popular  understanding.  They  are  all 
of  them  eminently  fitted  to  allay  the  passion  and  prejudice  of  the 
working  classes.  They  are  not  the  farmers,  or  the  middlemen, 
who  make  the  high  prices  in  a  year  of  scarcity.  They  are  the 
purchasers,  each  intent  upon  his  own  share,  and  each  labouring 
to  outbid  his  fellows.  This  may  not  be  ostensibly ;  but  it  can 
be  easily  demonstrated,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
plebeian  student,  that  this  is  virtually  the  process.  It  is  not  the 
growers,  or  carriers  of  the  corn,  who  fix  its  price.  They  are 
the  consumers  of  the  corn  :  and  to  force  the  sale  of  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  the  free  operation  of  the  market  would 
settle  it,  is  just  to  wrest  the  food  of  our  land  from  those  whose 
necessity  is  most  urgent,  and  shift  its  direction  to  those  whose 
necessity  is  less  so.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  would 
be  more  of  acrimony  and  bad  blood,  excited  by  such  a  restrain 
ing  policy,  than  when  the  trade  is  left  to  its  own  spontaneousness. 
This  surely  is  a  lesson  fitted  to  pacify,  and  not  to  exasperate. 
To  expound  a  doctrine  like  this,  is  not  to  scatter  mischief  among 
the  people.  It  would  act,  in  truth,  as  an  emollient  upon  their 
feelings.  And  whether  it  be  the  reasoning  and  reflective  pro 
cess,  which,  in  a  mechanic  school,  they  might  be  made  to  undergo, 
or  this  conclusion  of  a  sound  political  economy  to  which  it  carried 
them,  there  is  not  only  wisdom,  but  the  meekness  of  wisdom  in 
them  both. 
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But  a  still  more  important  application  of  the  elementary  doc 
trine  on  the  subject  of  prices,  is,  that  when,  instead  of  a  scarcity, 
there  is  the  over-abundance  of  any  article,  the  low  price  to  which 
it  falls  may  be  regarded  more  properly  as  the  deed  of  the  sellers 
than  that  of  the  buyers.  All  the  keenness  of  the  competition  is 
transferred,  in  such  a  state  of  the  market,  from  the  latter  to  the 
former.  The  anxiety  is  now  on  the  side,  not  of  the  customers  to 
obtain  goods,  but  of  the  traders  to  dispose  of  them.  For  this 
purpose,  each  tries  to  undersell  his  neighbour ;  and  as,  in  the 
first  process,  we  saw  that  they  were  the  consumers  who  made 
the  ascent  from  one  step  to  another  in  the  lifting  up  of  price,  so, 
in  the  second  process,  we  see  that  they  are  the  venders  who 
make  the  descent  in  the  letting  of  it  down.  In  a  season  of  dear- 
ness,  you  cannot  blame  the  merchant  for  taking  the  highest  price 
which  men  will  consent  to  give ;  and  if  blame  in  the  matter 
attaches  to  any,  it  must  be  to  the  other  party  who  offers  it.  In 
a  season  of  cheapness,  you  cannot  blame  the  purchaser  for  taking 
the  article  at  the  lowest  terms  on  which  he  finds  the  seller  willing 
to  part  with  it.  It  is  not  his  doing,  but  the  doing  of  him  who 
holds  the  commodity.  It  is  thus  that  we  cannot  carry  the  pupils 
of  this  science  a  very  little  way  into  the  interior  mechanism  of 
trade,  without  reversing  to  their  eye  the  first  aspects  of  things ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  these  very  first,  and  in  all  their 
future  advances  in  this  philosophy,  it  will  be  found,  at  every 
step  which  is  correctly  taken,  that  the  alliance  is  most  intimate 
between  the  spread  of  philosophy  in  a  nation  and  the  stability  of 
its  peace. 

The  exemplification  of  this  last  doctrine,  in  which  the  attend 
ants  of  a  mechanic  school  have  the  greatest  interest,  is  that 
which  regards  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  not  a  tangible  commo 
dity,  but  liable  to  the  same  laws  of  variation  in  price  with  every 
other  commodity  which  is  brought  to  market,  or  which  can  be 
made  in  any  way  the  subject  of  a  bargain.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
fluctuations  of  a  greater  or  a  less  demand,  and  it  might  be  fur 
nished  at  a  greater  or  less  rate  of  supply.  The  labourers  of  our 
land  are  the  sellers  of  this  article ;  and  it  is  virtually  they  who 
fix  and  determine  the  price  of  it.  The  buyers  are  those  who 
employ  them ;  and  they  are  not  to  blame  because  of  the  miser 
able  price  which  they  give  for  labour,  for  this  is  the  price  at 
which  the  other  party  have  offered  it.  The  true  cause,  at  any 
time,  of  a  depression  in  the  wages,  or  the  price  of  labour,  is  not 
that  masters  have  resolutely  determined  to  give  no  more,  but 
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that  servants  have  agreed  to  take  so  little.  The  infuriated  ope 
ratives,  instead  of  looking  to  capitalists  as  the  cause  of  their 
distress,  should  look  at  one  another.  They  would  have  greatly 
more  reason,  at  a  time  of  well-paid  labour,  to  look  to  capitalists 
as  the  cause  of  their  high  wages,  than  to  look  to  them  as  the 
cause  of  their  low  wages,  at  a  time  of  ill-paid  labour.  In  the 
one  season,  it  is  the  overbidding  of  each  other  for  labour  by  the 
masters,  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  high  price.  In  the 
other  season,  it  is  the  underselling  of  each  other  by  the  labourers, 
which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  low  price.  Whatever  be  the 
external  complexion,  this  is  the  substantial  character  of  these 
transactions ;  and  this  might  easily  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
disciples  of  a  popular  economic  course,  among  the  foremost  reve 
lations  of  the  science.  It  is  a  science,  through  the  arcana  of 
which  the  ordinary  attendants  on  a  school  of  arts  are  abundantly 
capable  of  being  led,  and  we  should  confidently  look  for  patience, 
and  peace,  and  charity,  as  the  practical  fruits  of  it. 

A  master  may  require  one  additional  workman,  but  may  have 
no  use  whatever  for  two.  Two,  however,  may  offer  themselves, 
whereof  the  first  is  willing  to  serve  him  for  two  shillings  a  day ; 
and  the  second,  rather  than  be  without  employment,  would 
thankfully  agree  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  It  is  not  the 
master's  fault  that  he  has  hired  in  a  labourer  at  this  lower  wage. 
It  is  the  doing  of  the  labourer  himself,  and  not  his  doing.  He 
would  in  fact  have  inflicted  a  sorer  disappointment,  by  accepting 
the  proposal  of  the  first,  and  rejecting  that  of  the  second,  than 
by  closing,  as  he  has  done,  with  the  inferior  offer.  He  would  at 
least  have  withheld  the  employment  from  him  who  stood  most 
urgently  in  need  of  it.  He  would  have  refused  admittance  to 
the  man  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  his  proposal,  made  demon 
stration  before  him  of  the  most  abject  necessity.  There  is  odium 
cast  upon  the  masters  in  every  season  of  depressed  wages ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that,  did  they  reverse  their  proceedings,  and  ac 
quiesce  in  the  higher  demand,  while  they  rejected  the  lower 
offer,  they  might  inflict  a  suffering  still  more  grievous,  and 
perhaps  incur  an  odium  still  more  implacable.  It  is  felt  as  all 
the  greater  hardship,  when  one  man's  solicitation  for  work  has 
been  declined  by  the  master,  though  upon  more  favourable 
terms,  while  another,  upon  terms  less  favourable  for  the  master, 
has  been  preferred  before  him.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  hard 
hearted  tyranny  of  masters  which  has  brought  down  the  wages 
of  workmen.  It  is  the  imploring  cry  of  the  most  helpless  among 
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themselves,  craving  a  participation  with  their  fellows,  and  offer 
ing  to  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  share,  rather  than  be  outcasts 
altogether.  The  lowness  of  the  wage  is,  in  fact,  all  resolvable 
into  the  excess  of  their  own  numbers ;  and,  in  every  season  of 
ill-paid  work,  the  true  character  of  the  transaction  between 
masters  and  workmen,  is  not  that  masters  refuse  to  give  a 
greater  wage,  but  that  workmen  consent  to  take  a  less  one. 

There  could,  after  this,  be  explained  the  cause  of  those  pe 
riodic  depressions  which  take  place  in  the  wages  of  manufac 
turing  labour,  and  the  way  of  averting  it — even,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  an  accumulated  capital  in  the  hands  of  work 
men.  And,  even  although  the  economical  lecturer  could  point 
out  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  there  would  be  a  salutary 
and  pacific  influence  in  his  demonstration  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it.  It  is  well  when  workmen  are  convinced  that  the 
low  price  of  labour  is  not  what  they  at  first  sight  imagine,  the 
doing  of  their  proud  oppressors,  but  the  fruit  of  a  necessity  over 
which  masters  have  no  control.  If  wages  were  at  the  fiat  of 
their  employers,  why  are  they  ever  permitted  to  rise  at  all,  and 
often  to  treble  at  one  time  their  amount  at  another?  But  these 
tides  of  fluctuation,  at  one  time  adverse,  arid  at  another  favour 
able  for  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  are  set  agoing  by  different 
forces  altogether  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  capitalists;  and  it 
must  serve  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  humbler  for  the  higher 
classes,  when  they  are  made  to  understand  that  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  a  labourer's  prosperity  depend  upon  the  laws  of  a 
mechanism,  for  which  their  masters  are  as  little  responsible  as 
they  are  for  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system. 

But  what  should  make  an  acquaintance  with  political  economy 
so  valuable  to  the  working  classes,  is,  that  a  remedy  can  be 
pointed  out.  The  low  price  of  labour  is  as  much  the  doing  of 
the  labourers  themselves,  as  the  low  price  of  a  commodity  is  the 
doing  of  the  dealers,  who,  in  the  case  of  an  excessive  supply, 
undersell  each  other.  Their  only  relief  is  in  the  limitation  of  the 
supply ;  and  there  is  positively  no  other  permanent  or  effectual 
relief  for  the  low  wages  of  labour.  All  that  combination  can 
effect  in  this  way  is  but  partial  and  temporary  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
a  lessening  of  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  labourers 
and  the  demand  for  labour,  that  the  working  classes  will  ever 
find  themselves  on  a  stable  and  secure  vantage-ground.  They 
have  no  command  over  the  second  term  of  this  proportion. 
They  cannot  increase  the  demand  for  labour ;  but  they  have  a 
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full  command  over  the  first.  They  can  restrain  the  supply  of 
labourers.  A  general  conviction  of  this  amongst  our  work-people 
would  go  far  to  tranquillize  them.  It  would  wean  them  at  least 
from  all  vain  and  hopeless  experiments.  Even  though  they 
should  despair  of  any  immediate  result  from  that  expedient 
which  is  alone  effectual,  yet  it  is  well  for  them  to  know  that  it 
is  the  only  expedient,  and  that  there  is  no  other.  It  may  at 
least  keep  them  from  idly  or  mischievously  rambling  in  pursuit 
of  other  expedients ;  and,  far  better  corrective  to  that  general 
restlessness  of  our  mechanics  and  labourers,  which  of  late  has  so 
alarmed  us,  than  the  force  either  of  our  statute  or  common  law 
against  combinations,  would  be  the  spread  of  an  enlightened 
conviction  among  them  of  their  total  inefficacy. 

But  though  no  immediate  effect  on  the  wages  of  labour  could 
accrue  from  any  change  in  the  habit  of  labourers,  yet  the  effect 
would  be  far  speedier  than  is  generally  counted  upon.  And 
this  were  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  could  be  urged  or 
expounded  among  the  disciples  of  a  mechanic  school.  It  were 
not  at  all  difficult  to  manifest  to  their  understandings,  that  a  very 
slight  excess  in  the  number  of  labourers  creates  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour ;  and  so,  conversely,  that  it  may 
only  require  the  lopping  away  of  a  very  small  excess  to  elevate, 
from  a  state  of  very  sunken  debasement,  the  condition  of  an 
overpeopled  land.  It  would  serve  to  remove  from  their  minds 
the  despair  of  any  quick  or  great  amelioration  ;  when  made  to 
perceive  on  how  minute  a  difference  in  the  number  of  labourers 
there  turns  a  most  momentous  difference  in  the  remuneration 
which  is  given  to  them.  And  if,  in  any  manufacture,  as  in  that 
of  weaving  for  example,  there  should  be  a  small  overplus  of 
hands,  and  so  a  great  depression  of  wages,  it  is  not  by  the  in 
stant  and  forcible  exclusion  of  this  overplus  that  the  relief  is 
arrived  at.  It  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  quiet  and  gradual, 
but  withal  a  very  speedy  operation.  Simply  let  the  egress  at  the 
one  end  of  individuals  from  the  general  body  of  weavers,  by 
old  age  or  death,  not  be  so  fully  replaced  as  heretofore  by  the 
ingress  of  apprentices  or  new  hands  at  the  other.  Let  there  be 
somewhat  of  a  slackening  in  the  annual  supply  ;  and  this,  in  a 
few  years,  will  lighten  the  competition  for  work,  by  at  least 
some  small  yet  sensible  fraction  of  the  sum-total  of  operatives — 
a  fraction  which,  though  minute  in  itself,  would  be  mighty  in 
its  consequences,  and  would  tell  with  effect  on  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  whole  body.  This  were  the  treatment  by 
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which  the  workmen,  however  low  they  may  have  fallen  in  any 
branch  of  trade,  might  be  restored  to  a  state  of  sufficiency  and 
respect ;  and  there  is  no  other  treatment  by  which  we  ever  can 
accomplish  any  great  or  general  ascent  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
whole  population.  It  is  not  by  a  sudden  excision  of  the  over 
plus  that  relief  is  arrived  at.  Even  though  a  single  year  of 
emigration  should  take  off  the  whole  redundancy,  a  very  slight 
increase  of  the  births  would  speedily  fill  up  again  the  room 
which  had  been  left ;  and  a  land  will  always  be  peopled  up  to 
the  degree  at  which  its  inhabitants  hold  existence  to  be  toler 
able.  It  were  better  that  they  aimed  at  something  higher  and 
more  dignified  than  a  barely  tolerable  existence  ;  and  so  that 
the  population  were  kept  considerably  within  the  limits  of  its 
utmost  possible  extension.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
.aste  and  habits  of  the  people  themselves  ;  by  a  rise  in  their 
Standard  of  enjoyment ;  by  a  consequent  shifting  forward  in  the 
average  period  of  their  marriages,  and  so  a  lighter  progeny 
wherewith  to  burden  and  oppress  the  coming  generation.  And 
to  accomplish  a  desirable  change,  so  very  great  a  stride,  as  some 
may  apprehend,  would  not  be  indispensable,  and  far  less  any 
thing  like  a  revolution  in  the  customs  of  society.  That  very 
gradual  refinement  of  soul,  which  might  be  achieved  among  the 
people  by  their  now  improving  education  ;  that  small,  though 
perhaps  nearly  insensible  effect  which  this  is  calculated  to  have 
on  the  time  of  their  entering  upon  families ;  arid  hence  the  al 
most  imperceptibly  fewer  births  that  will  take  place  in  the 
country ; — these  are  the  sure,  though  simple  means  of  that  en 
largement  which  we  believe  to  be  awaiting  the  peasantry  of  our 
land.  A  very  small  oscillation  in  the  number  of  workmen  will 
produce  a  very  great  oscillation  in  their  wages ;  and  so  when 
their  translation  is  effected  into  a  state  of  comfort  and  sufficiency 
which  they  have  never  yet  experienced,  this  change,  momentous 
as  it  is,  will  proceed  in  a  way  so  gentle  and  so  noiseless,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said  of  it,  "  it  cometh  not  with  observation." 

Now  all  this  might  be  set  forth  with  enough  of  clear  and 
commanding  evidence  for  the  understandings  of  the  common 
people.  With  all  the  incredulity  which  they  feel  about  the 
philosophy  of  Malthus,  they  recognise  the  whole  truth  and  appli 
cation  of  it  in  particular  trades  ;  and  when  they  combine,  as  they 
have  often  done,  to  limit  and  restrain  the  admission  of  appren 
tices  into  their  own  craft,  they  are  just  lending  their  testimony 
to  the  obnoxious  theory  of  population.  A  smaller  general  popu- 
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lation  will  supply  fewer  apprentices  ;  and  this  favourite  object  of 
theirs,  and  which  they  have  tried  to  effectuate  by  forcible  ex 
clusions,  can  be  rightly  arrived  at  in  no  other  way,  than  by  that 
which  the  philosophy  of  Malthus  has  expounded.  And  here  may 
be  exposed,  with  effect,  the  odious  and  unjust  character  of  many 
of  their  combinations — in  that,  by  dictating  the  number  of  ap 
prentices,  they  are  acting  in  the  unfair  and  illiberal  spirit  of 
monopoly.  They  are  quite  vehement  against  the  alleged  tyranny 
of  masters ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  they  may  well  be  charged  with 
having  become  the  tyrants  and  the  oppressors  themselves.  They 
would  enact  corporation  laws  in  their  own  favour ;  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  obtaining  security  against  the  aggression  of  their 
hostile  employers,  they  would,  in  fact,  by  the  restrictions  which 
they  propose  upon  the  employment,  commit  an  act  of  most  glar 
ing  hostility  against  the  families  of  all  other  workmen  save  their 
own.  It  is  thus  that  each  distinct  trade  would  form  itself  into 
its  own  little  oligarchy  ;  and  in  no  possible  way  could  a  system 
be  devised  more  fatal  to  real  liberty,  and  more  full  of  annoyance 
to  the  general  population.  We  are  confident  that  a  lecturer  of 
any  talent  at  all  might,  upon  this  subject,  carry  the  most  crowded 
amphitheatre  of  plebeian  scholars  along  with  him.  He  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  gain  their  compliance  with  the  whole  of  Smith's 
argument  on  the  subject  of  free  trade.  He  might  enlist  them  on 
the  side  of  competition,  and  make  them  partake  in  his  own  in 
dignation  against  the  hatefulness  of  monopoly.  He  might  thus 
prepare  his  way  for  entering  upon  the  subject  of  combinations  ; 
and,  however  fair  or  innocent  he  might  allow  them  to  be  in  them 
selves,  yet,  on  the  strength  of  such  principles  as  he  had  just  ex 
pounded,  he  might  feel  himself  on  high  vantage  ground  for  dis 
arming  them  of  all  their  evil,  by  denouncing  whatever  is  wrong 
or  mischievous  in  their  practices.  All  the  terror  and  outrage 
and  forcible  exclusion  which  they  have  at  any  time  directed, 
whether  against  new  apprentices  or  workmen — the  enormity  of 
these  he  could  make  quite  palpable  to  the  popular  understanding ; 
and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  borne  along  on  the  tide  of 
popular  sympathy,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  applauding  hearers, 
he  lifted,  against  dictation  in  all  its  forms,  the  honest  remon 
strances  of  justice  and  liberty  ;  and  advocated  the  general  rights 
of  the  population,  whether  against  the  now  exploded  oppressions 
of  the  statute-book,  or  the  still  sorer  oppression  of  upstart  and 
recently  organized  bodies  among  themselves.  It  is  not  through 
bearing  down  the  passions  by  the  force  of  law,  but  through 
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forming  and  enlightening  the  principles  of  the  commonalty  by 
the  force  of  instruction,  that  the  present  fermentations  are  to  be 
allayed.  And  we  despair  not  of  the  day  when  the  science  of  po 
litical  economy,  instead  of  being  dreaded  as  the  instrument  of  a 
dangerous  excitation,  will  be  found,  like  all  other  truth,  to  be  of 
powerful  efficiency  in  stilling  the  violence  of  the  people. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  there  is  one  invaluable  result 
that  might  be  obtained  from  the  demonstrations  of  a  lecturer ; 
and  that  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  that  pauper 
ism  was  in  truth  their  worst  enemy,  though  their  enemy  in  dis 
guise,  and  that  it  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  the  real  comfort  of  the  labourers. 

After  having  discussed  the  causes  which  influence  wages,  the 
explanation  of  those  causes  which  influence  profits,  would  lead 
to  another,  and  a  most  interesting  branch  of  a  popular  course. 
And  here  it  must  be  obvious,  how  easy  it  were,  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  plain  and  intelligible  simplicities,  to  infuse,  even  into 
the  hearts  of  workmen,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  of  conciliation 
towards  their  employers.  More  particularly  could  they  be  made 
to  apprehend  how  impossible  it  is,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  for 
profits  to  subsist,  during  any  length  of  time,  at  a  higher  rate 
than  they  ought  to  do.  When  profits  are  high,  capital  accumu 
lates  ;  and  when  capital  is  accumulated,  profits  fall.  Again, 
when,  in  virtue  of  some  accidental  influence,  profits  are  very  un 
equal,  so  as  to  be  unreasonably  high  in  one  trade,  there  is,  in  a 
state  of  liberty,  a  rush  of  capital  from  all  other  trades,  so  as  to 
bring  all  down  to  a  general  level.  In  this  increase  of  capital, 
and  competition  of  capitalists,  labourers  will  at  length  be  made 
to  perceive  that  their  security  lies ;  and  that,  if  they  will  only 
so  far  respect  themselves  as  that  their  high  standard  of  enjoy 
ment  shall  have  the  influence  already  explained,  in  restraining 
the  increase  of  population,  a  high  wage  for  work  will  be  the  in 
evitable  consequence  ;  and  such  a  wage  as  is  alike  independent 
either  of  illegal  enactments  or  of  illegal  combinations.  It 
would  have  been  greatly  more  satisfying  to  us,  had  the  legisla 
ture  not  felt  it  necessary  to  assume  even  the  semblance  of  hos 
tility  to  the  working  classes.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  real  hostility 
is  felt ;  and  that,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  wholly  ineffectual. 
It  could  not  depress  the  wages  of  labour  a  single  farthing  be 
neath  the  rate  at  which  it  would  have  settled,  in  virtue  of  those 
economic  laws  over  which  the  government  of  a  country  has  no 
control.  Even  though  it  were  death  by  the  law  for  one  labourer 
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so  much  as  to  talk  of  wages  to  another ;  and  though  a  universal 
espionage  were  to  make  the  law  as  operative  as  it  is  barbarous, 
yet  this  could  not  bear  down  the  elevating  power  upon  wages, 
which  lies  in  an  accumulating  capital  upon  the  one  hand,  when 
it  meets,  upon  the  other,  with  a  population  restrained  within 
right  limits,  by  the  prudential  and  moral  habits  of  the  indi 
viduals  who  compose  it.  The  law  against  combinations  is  a 
telum  imbelle,  if  its  object  be  to  depress  wages  ;  and  it  is  only 
desirable  that  workmen  should  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  perceive 
this.  Then  would  they  leave  it  to  repose  in  its  own  inefficiency  ; 
and,  instead  of  going  forth  to  the  battle,  either  against  their 
rulers  or  their  employers,  they  would  learn  that  the  sure  road  to 
victory  was,  for  each  quietly  to  betake  himself  to  the  virtues  and 
the  frugalities  of  private  life. 

It  is  thus  that  without  any  effort,  certainly  without  any  com 
bined  effort,  and  without  even  their  looking  for  it,  there  may, 
purely  by  a  change  of  general  habit  on  the  part  of  our  work 
men,  be  a  gradual  but  sure  elevation  in  the  price  of  their  labour. 
Capitalists  cannot,  though  they  would,  long  realize  an  extrava 
gant  profit  at  the  expense  of  wages.  The  same  competition 
among  labourers  which  brings  down  wages,  operates  also  among 
capitalists  to  bring  down  profit.  What  labourers  have  to  do,  is 
to  slacken  the  former  competition,  by  keeping  down  the  supply 
of  labourers,  and  leave  the  latter  competition  to  operate.  Let 
them  but  restrain  the  increase  of  population,  and  then  make  1 
their  harvest  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Masters,  however  will 
ing,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  realize,  for  any  time,  an  excess 
of  profits  to  the  prejudice  of  the  servants ;  for  excess  of  profit 
gives  rise  to  the  exuberance  of  capital,  and  so  to  a  keener  com 
petition  for  more  labourers.  Other  capitalists  will  plant  them 
selves  in  their  neighbourhood,  and,  either  by  outbidding,  wrest 
from  them  their  workmen,  or  force  them  to  give  a  higher  wage 
than  before.  There  is  no  organization  of  labourers  required  to 
bring  about  this  result — nothing,  in  fact,  but  that  higher  style 
of  comfort  and  decency,  which  it  is  the  effect  both  of  Christian 
and  common  education  to  spread  over  the  land.  The  foolish 
but  impotent  outbreakings  of  the  last  year  will  end  in  no  per 
manent  result  whatever.  A  busy  process  of  moral  and  mental 
culture,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  tell,  and  permanently  tell, 
on  the  condition  of  our  general  peasantry.  The  market  is  over 
stocked  with  capital.  Let  not  the  advantages  of  this  to  the  work 
ing  classes  be  neutralized,  by  the  market  being  also  overstocked 
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with  labour.  Then,  instead  of  men  seeking1  after  masters,  we 
shall  have  masters  seeking  after  men.  Instead  of  workmen 
underselling  their  labour,  we  shall  have  capitalists  overbidding 
for  it.  For  this  blissful  consummation,  workmen  do  not  need  to 
step  abroad  and  form  themselves  into  grotesque  committees,  and 
frame  laborious  articles,  and  make  their  cunning  inventions  of 
sign  and  countersign.  They  will  gain  nothing  by  all  this,  so 
long  as  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  numbers.  It  is  this,  and  not  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  which  oppresses  them.  Let  them  but  relieve  themselves 
of  this,  and  they  will  carry  their  point  without  all  that  curious 
machinery  of  councils  and  correspondence  and  deputations,  in 
which  heretofore  they  have  vainly  imagined  that  their  strength 
lay.  They  would  not  need,  in  fact,  to  call  upon  masters ;  for 
masters,  overcharged  with  capital,  and  desirous  of  extending 
their  works  beyond  the  supply  of  workmen,  would  call  upon 
them.  Instead  of  turbulently  meeting  in  the  hall  or  in  the  field, 
each  might  stay  quietly  at  home  and  at  his  own  business  ;  and 
the  day  of  a  coming  enlargement  to  our  labourers  will  not  come 
one  whit  later,  though  they  should  leave  the  expedient  of  a  com 
bination  for  ever  untried.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the 
tables  can  be  turned  between  them  and  their  masters ;  so  that, 
instead  of  workmen  begging  from  capitalists  for  their  employ 
ment,  capitalists  shall  go  a  begging  among  workmen  for  their 
services.  This  we  should  rejoice  in,  as  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  It  were  a  great  economic  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  peaceful  operation  of  moral  instruments.  Labourers 
would  share  more  equally  with  landholders  and  traders  than  be 
fore  ;  insomuch  as  wages  would  bear  a  higher  proportion  both 
to  rent  and  to  profit.  The  social  fabric  would  still  have  its 
orders  and  its  gradations  and  its  blazing  pinnacles.  But  it  would 
present  a  more  elevated  basis.  At  least  the  ground-floor  would 
be  higher,  while,  in  the  augmented  worth  and  respectability  of 
the  people,  it  would  have  a  far  deeper  and  surer  foundation. 

One  great  object  of  a  wisely  conducted  economic  school,  whose 
presiding  spirit  would  be  that  of  loyalty  to  the  State,  and  love  to 
the  population,  were  to  labour  well  the  proposition,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  master  manufacturers  to  realize,  for  any  length  of 
time,  any  undue  advantage  over  their  workmen.  And  here  it  might 
be  well  to  expound  the  relation  which  there  is  between  the  profit 
of  capital  and  the  interest  of  money,  after  which  the  fall  of  in 
terest  might  be  alleged  as  affording  patent  exhibition  of  the  uni- 
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versal  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  profits.  This  would  lead 
to  some  other  cause  for  any  depression  in  the  wages  of  opera 
tives  than  the  extravagant  gains  of  their  employers  ;  and  would 
enable  even  the  homeliest  of  the  disciples  to  perceive,  that  they 
are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  gotten 
from  the  competition  of  a  now  greatly  increased  capital,  just  be 
cause  it  was  outdone  by  the  stronger  competition  of  a  still  more 
greatly  increased  population.  In  other  words,  that  it  was  an  ad 
vantage  of  which  the  population  had  deprived  themselves.  At 
all  events  the  capitalists  are  quite  innocent.  They  cannot  help 
themselves  as  the  labourers  can.  It  is  well  for  the  spread  of 
peace  and  charity  among  the  working  classes,  that  they  should 
be  delivered  from  the  false  imagination  that  their  masters  are 
their  oppressors.  And .  it  is  further  well  for  the  spread  among 
them  of  virtuous  and  temperate  and  elevated  habits,  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  true  doctrine  of  wages ; 
that  they  are  themselves  their  own  deadliest  oppressors  ;  and 
that,  without  the  co-operation  of  their  own  moral  endeavours, 
no  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  affluent,  and  no  paternal 
kindness  or  care  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  can  raise  them  from 
the  degradation  into  which  a  reckless  or  unprincipled  peasantry 
shall  have  fallen. 

It  is  needless  at  present  to  inquire  how  much  further  me 
chanics  could  be  raised,  in  the  scale  of  doctrine  and  information, 
on  the  subject  of  economical  science.  This  would  better  be 
ascertained  afterwards.  But  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
the  few  elementary  truths,  along  with  their  obvious  and  popular 
applications,  which  we  have  now  specified,  could  not  only  be  re 
ceived  by  the  popular  understanding,  but  would  go  far  to  dissi 
pate  all  those  crudities  of  imagination  which  excite  the  fiercest 
passions  of  the  vulgar,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  elements  of 
every  popular  effervescence.  To  make  the  multitude  rational, 
we  have  only  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  fit  subjects  for  being 
discoursed  with  rationally.  Now  this,  in  reference  to  the  great 
topics  of  misunderstanding  between  them  and  their  employers, 
has  scarcely  ever  yet  been  done  ;  and  the  experiment  remains  to 
be  made,  of  holding  conference  with  the  people  on  the  great 
principles  of  that  economic  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
other  orders  of  society.  We  anticipate  nothing  from  such  a 
process,  but  a  milder  and  more  manageable  community  ;  and  feel 
confident  that  the  frankest  explanations  of  the  mechanic  teacher 
would  be  received  by  his  scholars  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  He 
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may  be  in  no  dread  of  the  utmost  explicitness,  or  lest  those 
truths  which  bear  severely  either  upon  the  sordidness  or  the  vio 
lence  of  the  people,  should  fall  unwelcotnely  upon  their  ears. 
They  will  bear  to  be  told  both  of  the  worthlessness  of  pauperism, 
and  the  gross  injustice  of  those  workmen  who  would  infringe  on 
the  liberty  of  their  fellows.  Even  those  truths  which  go  to 
vindicate  their  masters,  and  which  look  hardly  or  reproachfully 
upon  the  operatives,  ought  in  no  way  to  be  withheld  from  them. 
We  affirm,  that  reason  will  make  anything  palatable  to  the 
lower  orders ;  and,  if  only  permitted  to  lift  her  voice  in  some 
cool  place,  as  in  the  class-room  of  a  school  of  arts,  she  will 
attain  as  firm  authority  over  the  popular  mind,  as  she  wields 
now  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  And  political  economy, 
the  introduction  of  which  into  our  popular  courses  has  been  so 
much  deprecated,  will  be  found  to  have  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  sciences,  in  acting  as  a  sedative,  and  not  as  a  stimu 
lant  to  all  sorts  of  turbulence  and  disorder.  It  will  afford 
another  example  of  the  affinity  which  subsists  between  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  that  of  popular  tranquillity. 
Of  all  the  branches  of  that  education  there  is  none  which 
will  contribute  more  to  the  quiescence  of  the  multitude,  than 
the  one  for  whose  admittance  into  our  mechanic  schools  we 
are  now  pleading.  They  will  learn  from  it  what  be  the  difficul 
ties  by  which  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  straitened, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  enlargement  therefrom,  while 
they  labour  under  a  redundancy  of  numbers.  It  will  at  least 
help  to  appease  their  discontent,  when  given  to  understand  that 
with  this  redundancy  any  solid  or  stable  amelioration  of  their 
circumstances  is  impracticable ;  and  that,  without  this  redund 
ancy,  the  amelioration  would  follow  of  itself,  and  that  to  bring 
this  about,  the  countenance  of  legislators  and  the  combination 
of  labourers  were  alike  unnecessary.  The  lessons  of  such  an 
institution  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  sobriety  arid  good  order. 
They  would  at  length  see,  that  for  the  sufficiency  of  their  own 
state  themselves  were  alone  responsible,  and  after  bidding  adieu 
to  all  their  restlessness,  they  would  be  finally  shut  up  to  that 
way  of  peace  and  of  prudence,  by  which,  and  by  no  other,  they 
can  reacli  a  secure  independence. 
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THE  argument  set  forth  in  my  petition  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  will, 
I  think,  be  held  decisive  enough  by  itself,  of  the  necessity  that  there  is  for  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  A  population  of  8000,  with  a 
church  only  capable  of  accommodating  1640,  make  out  a  sufficient  plea,  I 
should  imagine,  for  another  edifice,  and  another  labourer.  But  there  is  a 
distinct  and  additional  cause,  which  I  beg  shortly  to  explain  to  this  venerable 
Court,  and  by  which  the  necessities  of  my  people  have  been  greatly  aggra 
vated.  So  that,  over  and  above  all  that  is  urged  in  the  statement  which  has 
now  been  submitted  to  you,  there  do  exist  still  weightier  reasons  for  an 
earnest  and  imperative  call,  than  any  which  appear  in  our  written  alle 
gations. 

My  parishioners  have  not  the  benefit  of  this  church  accommodation. 
Agreeably  to  the  general  practice  of  all  our  large  towns,  the  seats  are  held 
out  indiscriminately  to  bidders  from  all  quarters  of  the  city.  This  I  think  to 
be  wrong,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  offer  of  a  preference,  in. 
the_  first  instance,  for  all  the  vacant  room,  to  the  residenters  within  the 
parish.  _  But,  such  not  being  the  habit  of  our  city  administrators,  the  result 
is,  that  in  all  our  poorer  parishes,  the  families  are  overborne  by  the  competi 
tion  of  the  wealthier  and  more  favoured  citizens  of  the  place — insomuch  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  my  labours  in  Glasgow,  I  had  only  one  hearer  for 
every  97  parishioners,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  not  one  hundred  sitters  in 
the  parish  church,  out  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  that  contains  upwards 
of  8000  souls. 

But  this  grievous  deficiency  is  made  up,  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  free 
access  which  my  people  have  to  all  the  other  churches.  Not  if  they  are  poor. 
The  interest  which  failed  them  of  success  in  their  applications  for  the  church 
of  their  own  parish,  will  not  be  of  mighty  avail  to  them  in  the  competition 
for  the  church  seats  of  other  parishes  :  and,  accordingly,  by  a  survey  of  three 
years  back,  it  appears  that  of  all  these  eight  thousand,  only  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  individuals  had  seats  in  all  the  various  churches  of  the 
Establishment  in  Glasgow. 

But  it  may  be  thought  of  this  vast  and  dreary  remainder  of  unprovided 
population,  that  they  were  sufficiently  engrossed,  and  had  enough  of  Christian 
tuition  and  discipline  brought  to  bear  upon  their  families  by  Dissenters. 
On  this  point,  too,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  you  with  precise  authentical  in 
formation.  The  total  number  of  individuals,  then,  who  at  that  time  at 
tended  on  all  the  places  of  worship  put  together,  whether  within  or  without 
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the  pale  of  our  Establishment,  were  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  (en.  Now, 
though  it  appears,  by  this  statement,  that  the  Dissenters  have  very  nearly  a 
double  attendance  over  the  Establishment,  yet  in  reference  to  the  whole  parish, 
there  still  lies  a  wide  and  a  melancholy  waste  that  has  not  been  overtaken — 
for  if  you  add,  agreeably  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  computation 
on  this  subject,  the  three-eighths  that  ought  to  be  at  home,  of  the  above 
number,  still  you  have  only  a  church-going  population  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six — leaving,  as  ample  materials  for  our  proposed  chapel, 
a  still  unreclaimed  host  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  who, 
if  abandoned  to  their  present  habits  of  Sabbath  profanation,  will  sorely  re 
taliate  the  neglect  by  their  week-day  profligacy ;  and,  sure  result  of  the 
irreligious  atmosphere  in  which  they  at  all  times  breathe,  and  to  which  the 
Christian's  hallowed  day  brings  no  respite,  and  no  intermission,  will  plebeian 
infidelity  be  every  year  taking  deeper  root  among  the  people,  and  spreading 
wider  the  shadow  of  its  dark  and  deadly  foliage  over  them — and  to  the  weight 
of  all  those  moral  and  political  distempers  which  afflict  our  land,  will  it  add 
the  aggravation  of  its  many  crimes,  and  the  burden  of  its  ill-conditioned 
families. 

It  is  a  question  altogether  pertinent  to  the  topic  that  now  engages  us, 
why  has  Dissenterism  not  been  able  to  take  up  a  greater  number  of  these 
outcast  families  ?  Why  has  she  fallen  short  of  her  aim,  and  left  the  vast 
majority  beyond  the  pale  of  spiritual  cultivation  ?  In  this  land  of  tolerance 
she  can  ply  at  will  all  the  resources  and  all  the  energies  which  belong  to  her ; 
and  yet  the  heathenism  of  our  people  has  not  only  stood  its  ground,  but 
gathered  into  more  colossal  magnitude  and  strength,  under  the  incessant 
play  of  all  her  moving  forces,  and  all  her  flying  artillery.  There  is  a  suburb 
domain  of  Glasgow  of  27,000  people,  which,  bating  a  solitary  chapel  under 
the  wings  of  our  Establishment,  they  have  had  all  to  themselves,  and  we  are 
sure  that  over  this  whole  extent  they  have  not  drawn  above  3000  hearers — 
and  many  are  the  crowded  vicinities  that  have  formed  each  into  a  strong 
hold  of  alienated  families,  which  they  have  found  to  be  impregnable.  Whe 
ther,  we  ask,  will  it  be  the  Church  or  the  Sectaries  that  shall  at  last  get 
possession  of  the  hold ;  and  with  which  of  these  two  do  the  best  spiritual 
tactics  lie,  for  the  best  onset  to  assail  and  to  carry  it  ? 

The  might  and  the  mastery  of  an  Establishment,  when  brought  to  bear  on 
such  a  mass  of  resistance  as  this,  all  hang  on  the  superior  efficacy  of  territo 
rial  cultivation.  The  Dissenter  builds  his  chapel,  and  he  draws  hearers 
indiscriminately  from  all  the  places  around  ;  but  drawing  none  save  those 
who  have  a  predisposition  for  what  is  sacred,  he  can  only  retard  the  de 
generacy  of  his  townsmen,  but  never,  with  his  present  processes,  is  he  able 
to  recall  it.  The  Establishment  builds  its  chapel  also  ;  but,  besides  this,  it 
metes  off  a  geographical  vineyard  to  him  who  officiates  therein  ;  and  it  lies 
with  himself  to  be,  in  a  very  few  months,  a  respected  and  a  recognised  func 
tionary  among  all  its  tenements  ;  and  without  any  romantic  sacrifice  of  his 
time  or  of  his  ease,  but  just  in  the  quiet  and  regular  discharge  of  the  assidui 
ties  of  his  office,  among  the  ignorant,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  will  he  be  sure 
to  find  good  welcome  in  every  heart,  and  good-will  in  every  home  towards 
him.  Now,  it  is  by  these  week-day  attentions  among  the  people  of  his  local 
territory,  that  he  at  length  diffuses  over  the  whole  of  this  contiguous  space 
an  interest  and  a  desire  after  his  Sabbath  ministrations  ;  and  gathers  new 
recruits  to  his  congregation  from  the  most  worthless  of  its  families.  It  is 
just  because  the  every-day  movements  of  a  minister  through  his  parish, 
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create  among  the  parishioners  a  tendency  to  his  church,  that  a  priority  of 
admittance  for  them  should  be  an  invariable  principle  in  the  rule  of  seat- 
letting.  By  adopting  it  as  our  rule  in  our  constitution  for  a  chapel,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  its  future  minister  will  soon  fill  it  to  an  overflow  with  family 
groups,  from  the  deep  recesses,  and  the  putrid  alleys,  and  the  now  loathsome 
hovels  of  the  district  that  is  assigned  to  him  ;  and  that, — all  outlandish  as  is 
the  present  aspect  of  its  still  ungainly  and  untutored  population, — the  pastor 
who  lives  and  who  labours  there  will  soon  be  regaled  by  the  greetings  of  a 
home- walk,  and  will  soon  surround  himself  with  the  breath  and  the  blandness 
of  a  village  economy. 

But  the  principle  of  locality,  when  it  leads  to  a  territorial  rule  of  seat- 
letting,  is  not  only  of  use  in  adding  to  the  amount  of  church-going  ;  it  is  also 
of  equal  avail,  when  it  leads  to  a  parochial  administration  of  poor's  money  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  pauperism.  Our  proposed  chapel  will  be  built  in  a 
plebeian  district,  and,  in  virtue  of  one  rule  in  its  constitution,  it  is  primarily 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident  plebeian  families — and  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  will  mainly  be  occupied  by  a 
local  congregation.  In  best  possible  keeping  with  this,  its  peculiar  condition, 
is  another  rule  of  its  constitution,  whereby  we  provide  that  its  weekly  col 
lections  shall  be  deposited  with  the  kirk-treasurer  of  the  parish,  and  be  made 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  behoof  of  the  parish  poor.  Opposed  to  this 
arrangement  is  the  proposition,  that  these  collections  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  of  a  general  fund,  and  be  placed  under  a  general  administration, 
for  behoof  of  the  poor  in  the  whole  city.  In  advocating  our  own  article,  we 
shall  have  to  prove  the  advantage  of  a  separate  and  independent  administra 
tion  of  pauperism  for  each  parish,  over  a  general  administration  for  all  the 
parishes — and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  have  to  submit  a  rather  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  plans  that  have  recently  been  adopted  in  Glasgow  for  the 
management  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  results  that  have  flowed  from  them. 

I  remember  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  attended  the  lectures 
of  Professor  Robison,  among  all  the  felicities  of  thought  and  of  illustration  in 
which  he  abounded,  there  was  none  which  delighted  me  more  at  the  time, 
or  which  has  clung  to  me  more  tenaciously  ever  since,  than  one  that  he 
uttered  when  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  parallel  between  those  two  great 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  geometry  and  algebra.  His  taste  and  his 
preference  were  altogether  on  the  side  of  geometry  ;  and  that,  because  in  the 
business  of  its  demonstrations,  the  thinking  principle  is  at  all  times  in  close 
exercise  and  contact  with  the  quantities  themselves.  The  lines,  and  the 
angles,  and  the  surfaces,  are  never  out  of  the  mind's  eye  during  the  whole  of 
the  investigating  process  ;  and  whether  you  know  much  of  the  mathematics 
or  not,  you  can  at  least  conceive  how  much  more  freshly  and  deliciously  the 
understanding  is  regaled,  when  thus  set  to  work  immediately,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  artificial  medium,  on  the  realities  of  the  question. 

Now  the  same  does  not  hold  of  algebra.  The  quantities  are  not  in  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  because  removed  and  hidden  therefrom  under  the  veil  of  an 
arbitrary  nomenclature.  It  is  not  with  the  things,  but  with  the  terms  ex 
pressive  of  the  things,  that  the  mind  has  immediately  to  do.  Instead  of  the 
understanding  being  employed  on  actual  truths,  or  actual  relations,  it  is 
rather  the  hand  which  is  employed  in  shifting  and  shuffling  among  the 
hieroglyphics  of  a  formula.  It  is  thus  that  algebra,  however  powerful  as  an 
instrument  of  research,  does  not  afford  so  satisfying  an  intellectual  repast  to 
its  disciples  as  does  geometry ; — insomuch  that  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
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seems  to  have  regarded  with  mortal  aversion  the  very  physiognomy  of  an 
algebraical  page,  came  forth  with  the  memorable  saying,  that  algebra  was  an 
invention  for  enabling  the  mind  to  reason  without  thinking.  And  Professor 
Robison,  than  whom  a  truer  philosophic  spirit  never  graced  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  has  given  us  a  deliverance  upon  this  subject,  which  is  equally 
memorable,  that  he  liked  geometry  better  than  algebra,  because  in  the  former 
the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  question  were  present  to  the  mind,  and  in  the  latter 
they  were  not  present  to  it. 

Now  there  are  just  two  such  ways  of  taking  up  and  treating  the  question 
of  pauperism,  which  admit  of  being  similarly  contrasted.  The  ipsa  corpora 
of  this  great  problem  in  political  science  lie  seated  and  spread  out  before  you 
among  the  population.  They  hold  immediately  on  the  familiar  and  ascer 
tained  elements  of  our  nature ;  and  you  come  to  close  quarters  with  them, 
when,  going  forth  on  a  parochial  territory,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  hearts, 
and  the  habits,  and  the  whole  economy  of  its  families.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
I  have  been  permitted,  for  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half,  to  prosecute  my 
designs  for  the  extirpation  of  pauperism — placed  in  the  very  middle  of  its 
near  and  besetting  realities ;  and  these  rendered  greatly  more  urgent,  and  of 
course  greatly  more  stimulating,  by  the  great  vicissitudes  which,  within  that 
period  of  time,  have  befallen  our  exclusively  manufacturing  population.  There 
is  nought  of  which  all  the  while  I  have  been  more  fearful  than  any  premature 
explosion,  or  an  untimely  interruption  of  the  process,  on  the  ground  either  of 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  law,  though,  on  that  ground,  too,  I  deem  myself  invul 
nerable.  The  interruption,  however,  I  have  now  most  unexpectedly  met 
with.  An  article  of  our  constitution  for  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  copied  in  from 
models  that  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  this  venerable  Assembly,  has 
been  the  spark  to  light  up  a  controversy  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
most  assuredly  did  not  anticipate  ;  and  a  movement  that  was  made,  purely 
and  exclusively  for  the  religious  interests  of  my  people,  has  become  the  signal 
of  an  attempt  to  reland  my  parish  in  a  system  of  pauperism  that  I  hold  to  be 
deleterious.  It  is  great  consolation,  however,  that  with  all  the  recoil  I  feel 
from  the  stormy  element  of  debate,  and  all  the  discomfort  wherewith  I  breathe 
amid  the  agitations  and  the  invectives  of  its  turbid  atmosphere,  the  tempest 
has  not  arisen  till  the  harbour  has  been  gained — the  attack  has  not  been 
made  till  the  enterprise  has  been  carried  onwards  to  its  satisfying  termina 
tion — and  one  vessel,  at  least,  laden  with  a  rich  harvest  of  experience,  has 
been  suffered  to  deposit  its  spoils  in  a  place  that  is  impregnable.  There  is 
one  parish  that  has  been  thoroughly  reclaimed  from  the  legal  charity  of  Eng 
land — that  has  been  conducted  back  again  to  the  mild  and  peaceful  adminis 
trations  of  our  own  better  economy — arid  has  now  traversed  the  whole  distance 
wrhich  lies  between  a  state  of  compulsory  pauperism  and  the  pauperism  which 
is  strictly  Scottish,  and  Sessional,  and  altogether  gratuitous.*  It  is  well  that 
the  voyage  has  been  finished  ere  this  unlooked-for  whirlwind  arose ;  and  in 
such  circumstances,  too,  as  to  prove  that  the  voyage  may  at  any  time  be 
repeated,  and  that  by  everyday  instruments  and  with  everyday  materials. 
It  may  now  be  seen  that,  instead  of  a  wild  adventure,  only  fit  for  the  darings 
of  a  wild  enthusiasm,  there  is  not  a  city  or  country  parish  in  Scotland  which 
may  not,  if  she  will,  find  a  most  practicable  opening,  by  which  to  rid  herself 

*  If  such  was  my  confidence  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half,  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment  which  had  been  made,  how  much  more  conclusive  must  I  now  regard  it  when  it 
has  stood  for  eighteen  years,  or  so  long  as  the  administrators  of  the  pauperism  of  St.  John's 
chose  to  abide  by  it  ? 
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of  all  contagious  fellowship  with  that  system,  that  now  bows  down  so  oppres 
sively  upon  our  sister  nation ;  and  that  all  the  daring,  and  all  the  frenzy, 
•which  have  been  conceived  to  place  this  enterprise  beyond  the  reach  of  imita 
tion,  were  only  called  for  at  the  outset,  when  the  matter  was  still  untried, 
and  the  blasts  of  radicalism  had  at  one  time  well-nigh  overwhelmed  it.  But 
now  that  the  channel  has  been  forced,  and  sounded,  and  explored,  it  may  be 
obviously  attempted  by  any  vessel  with  ordinary  pilotage  in  ordinary  times. 
And,  therefore,  do  with  the  first  adventurer  what  you  will — order  him  back 
again  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  departed — compel  his  bark  out  of  its 
present  secure  and  quiet  landing-place — or  let  her  be  scuttled,  if  you  so 
choose,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom — still,  not  to  magnify  our  doings  but  to  illus 
trate  them,  we  must  remind  you  that  the  discovery  survives  the  loss  of  the 
discovery  ship ;  for,  if  discovery  it  must  be  called,  the  discovery  has  been 
made — a  safe  and  easy  navigation  has  been  ascertained  from  the  charity  of 
law  to  the  charity  of  kindness ;  and  therefore  be  it  now  reviled,  or  be  it  now 
disregarded  as  it  may,  we  have  no  doubt  upon  our  spirits,  whether  we  look  to 
the  depraving  pauperism,  or  to  the  burdened  agriculture  of  our  land,  that  the 
days  are  soon  coming  when  men,  looking  for  a  way  of  escape  from  these  sore 
evils,  will  be  glad  to  own  our  enterprise  and  be  fain  to  follow  it. 

So  much  at  present  for  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  problem,  or  as  it  lies  spread 
out  in  diagram  before  you  on  the  parochial  territory.  But,  at  the  moment  of 
its  being  translated  from  the  parish  to  the  Presbytery,  at  that  moment  did  it 
pass  from  the  state  of  an  experimental  to  the  state  of  a  legal  question ;  and 
then,  too,  sheathed  in  the  algebra  of  style  and  form  ecclesiastic,  did  the  ipsa 
corpora  disappear  from  the  field  of  vision  altogether.  I  can  scarcely  recog 
nise  my  old  acquaintance  pauperism,  in  the  attire  of  new  and  strange  phrase 
ology  wherewith  they  have  invested  her ;  and  far  more  appalling  to  my  ima 
gination  than  all  the  surds  and  symbols  of  algebra  put  together,  are  the  mystic 
and  unknown  characters  which  some  of  my  reverend  brethren  have  graven 
upon  her  forehead.  When  met  and  confronted  with  pauperism  on  the  geo 
graphical  tablet  of  my  own  vineyard,  I  found  nothing  unmanageable,  but  that 
all  went  smoothly,  and  pleasantly,  and  prosperously  forward  ;  but  when  trans 
ferred  from  thence  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Presbytery,  I  felt,  with  Pro 
fessor  Robison,  my  inclinations  to  be  all  towards  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the 
question.  Even  at  the  time  when  a  clamorous  and  distressed  population 
asserted  their  right  to  aliment  on  the  principles  of  English  law — and  besieged, 
with  angry  remonstrance  and  manifesto,  the  houses  of  the  clergymen — and 
sent  in  their  whole  columns  of  signatures,  appended  to  written  paragraphs  of 
stout  and  sullen  defiance— and,  on  the  eve  of  our  great  radical  explosion, 
plied  the  administrators  of  public  charity  with  messages  of  no  ambiguous 
import — and  hung  upon  the  question  of  pauperism  all  the  felt  or  fancied 
grievances  which  inflamed  them — even  then,  was  it  not  so  difficult  to  acquit 
ourselves  on  the  native  arena  of  the  question,  as  we  now  feel  it  unpleasant  to 
have  been  dragged  forward  on  the  arena  of  our  present  controversy.  And 
such  is  the  superior  comfort  we  feel  in  a  close  engagement  of  the  under 
standing  with  the  naked  elements  of  the  question,  that  much  rather  would 
we  hold  parley  on  this  subject  with  all  the  radical  members  of  the  population 
of  Glasgow  put  together,  than  we  would  hold  parley  with  but  one  or  two 
refractory  members  of  the  Presbytery  thereof. 

But  I  must  now  pass  on  to  our  narrative  of  facts ;  nor  would  I  have 
indulged  to  such  length  in  preliminary  matter,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gene 
ral  and  almost  overwhelming  impression  that  there  is  of  the  question  of 
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pauperism  as  being  a  question  of  exceeding  difficulty.  It  is  so  in  one  sense 
of  the  term,  and  not  at  all  so  in  the  other.  There  is  an  all-important  distinc 
tion  here  between  the  natural  and  what  may  be  called  the  political  difficulties 
of  the  question— between  the  difficulties  which  attach  essentially  to  the  pro 
blem,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the  mechanism  of  human 


and  the  difficulties  which  be  in  the  authority  and  practice  of  those  who  are 
the  established  functionaries  for  the  poor.  Now,  what  we  affirm  is,  that  the 
former  class  of  difficulties,  which  have  their  locum  sfondi  in  the  parish,  vanish 
into  nothing  on  the  simple  removal  of  certain  artificial  stimulants  that  have 
called  the  whole  of  our  pauperism  into  being  ;  and  that  the  latter  class  of 
difficulties,  which  have  their  locum  standi  in  the  hall  of  deliberation  or  de 
bate,  form  the  only  obstacles  to  the  requisite  solution  of  the  problem.  You 
will  at  once  perceive,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  observations;  they 
do  most  materially  affect  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  But  what  we  chiefly 
want  by  pressing  them  home  at  this  moment  upon  you  is,  that  if  you  have 
any  freedom  at  all  to  move  _  between  the  extremes  of  the  law  in  its  rigour, 
and  the  law  in  its  relaxation,  you  may  be  persuaded  to  take  the  side  of 
relaxation,  and  not  unnecessarily  hamper  the  man  whom  you  find  to  be 
honestly  intent  on  the  abolition  of  pauperism  ;  that,  if  you  participate  with 
him  in  his  desire  to  sweep  this  moral  nuisance  away,  you  may  look  indul 
gently  on  the  operation  by  which  it  has  been  expunged  from  'more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  most  populous  city  within  the  limits  of  our  Establishment ; 
that  you  make  the  success  of  his  enterprise  atone  for  any  deviations  from 
strictest  legalism,  of  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  unconscious, 
though  he  doubts  not  that,  to  the  jealous  and  microscopic  eye  of  his  adver 
saries  in  the  question,  they  appear  as  monstrous  as  they  have  alleged  them 
to  be  manifold.  And  if  there  be  space  or  latitude  for  such  a  connivance, 
surely  it  were  better  to  tolerate,  in  some  degree,  that  brevi  manu  style  of 
proceeding,  by  which  unquestionable  good  is  to  be  achieved,  than  to  clench 
and  perpetuate  unquestionable  evil,  by  either  adding  to  the  restraints,  or 
tightening  the  harness  of  an  artificial  jurisprudence. 

But  I  feel  that  I  must  be  brief,  and  brief,  too,  on  an  argument  under 
which  1^ really  stand  before  you  burdened  and  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
unwieldiness.  What  might  be  expanded  into  a  treatise,  must  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  an  oral  delivery  ;  and  I  do  entreat  the  indulgent  ear  of 
this  venerable  Assembly,  while,  as  rapidly  as  I  can,  I  hurry  through  the 
most  essential  of  those  topics,  which  may  serve  to  guide  their  arbitration  on 
the  point  at  issue. 

And  here  let  me  make  a  distinction  between  the  compulsory  and  the 
gratuitous  pauperism  of  Glasgow.  The  former  is  that  which  is  upheld  by  a 
levy ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  upheld  by  a  voluntary  contribution.  Our 
object  is,  if  possible,  to  do  away  the  former,  and  to  demonstrate  the  suffi 
ciency  of  the  latter  for  all  the  fair  and  legitimate  demands  of  the  poor.  But, 
for  this  purpose,  certain  changes  and  amendments  in  the  old  system  were 
indispensable  ;  and  to  make  you  understand  more  distinctly  the  nature  of 
these  changes,  let  me  first  read  to  you  the  following  extract,  wherein  an 
account  is  given  of  that  complex  and  unwieldy  apparatus  of  distribution, 
which  wont  to  send  forth  all  their  supplies  of  aliment  to  the  poor  of  our 
citv  :— 
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"  Each  parish  is  divided  into  districts  called  proportions,  over  which  an 
«lder  is  appointed,  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  from  the  people  belonging 
to  it,  and  who  are  induced  to  become  paupers,  their  first  applications  for 
public  relief.  The  fund,  which  principally  arises  from  the  free-will  offerings 
that  are  collected  weekly  at  the  church-doors  of  the  different  parishes,  is 
kept  distinct  from  the  fund  that  arises  out  of  the  legal  assessments— so  that 
when  any  application  was  made  to  the  elder  from  his  district,  he  had  to 
judge  whether  the  case  was  of  so  light  a  nature  as  that  it  could  be  met  and 
provided  for  out  of  the  first  and  smallest  of  these  funds  ;  or  whether  it  was  a 
case  of  Wich  magnitude  as  justified  the  immediate  transmission  of  it  to  the 
administrators  of  the  second  fund.  It  so  happens  that,  excepting  on  rare 
occasions,  the  primary  applications  for  relief  are  brought  upon  the  fund  raised 
by  collections,  and  therefore  comes  in  the  first  instance  under  the  cognizance 
and  control  of  the  kirk-session  of  that  parish,  out  of  which  the  applications 
have  arisen.  So  that  generally  at  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  a  pauper, 
he  stands  connected  with  the  kirk-session  to  which  he  belongs,  and  is 
enrolled  as  one  of  their  paupers,  at  the  monthly  allowance  of  from  two  to  five 
shillings. 

_  "  It  is  here,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  the  different  kirk-sessions 
did  not  retain  their  own  proper  collections,  for  a  fund  out  of  which  they 
might  issue  their  own  proper  disbursements  ;•  but  that  all  the  collections 
were  thrown  into  one  mass,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  body  of  administrators 
named  the  GENEKAL  SESSION,  and  made  up  of  all  the  members  of  all  the 
separate  Sessions  of  the  city.  From  this  reservoir,  thus  fed  by  weekly  pa 
rochial  contributions,  there  issued  back  again  such  monthly  supplies  upon 
each  subordinate  session,  as  the  General  Session  judged  to  be  requisite,  on 
such  regard  being  had,  as  they  were  disposed  to  give  to  the  number  and 
necessities  of  those  poor  that  were  actually  on  the  roll  of  each  parish  ;  so 
that,  in  as  far  as  the  administration  of  the  voluntary  fund  for  charity  was 
concerned,  it  was  conducted  according  to  a  system  that  had  all  the  vices 
which  we  have  already  tried  to  enumerate,  and  the  mischief  of  which  was 
scarcely  alleviated  by  the  occasional  scrutinies  that  were  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  reducing 
the  rolls  of  all  that  pauperism  which  lay  within  the  scope  of  their  juris 
diction. 

"  But  we  have  already  stated,  that  even  in  the  first  instance  some  cases 
occurred  of  more  aggravated  necessity  and  distress  than  a  kirk-session  felt 
itself  able  for,  or  would  venture  to  undertake.  These  were  transmitted  direct 
to  the  TOWN  HOSPITAL,  a  body  vested  with  the  administration  of  the  com 
pulsory  fund,  raised  by  legal  assessment  throughout  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
ot  supplementing  that  revenue  which  is  gathered  at  the  church-door,  and 
which,  with  a  few  trifling  additions  from  other  sources,  constitutes  the  sole 
public  aliment  of  the  poor  in  the  great  majority  of  our  Scottish  parishes. 
I  here  were^only,  however,  a  small  number  who  found  their  way  to  the  Town 
Hospital,  without  taking  their  middle  passage  to  it  by  the  kirk- session ;  so 
that  the  main  host  of  that  pauperism  which  made  good  its  entry  on  the  com 
pulsory  fund,  came  not  directly  and  at  once  from  the  population,  but  through 
those  parochial  bodies  of  administration  for  the  voluntary  fund,  whose  cases, 
as  they  either  multiplied  in  number,  or  became  more  aggravated  in  kind' 
were  transferred  from  their  own  rolls  to  those  of  this  other  institution.  This 
transference  took  place  when  the  largest  sum  awarded  by  the  session  was 
deemed  not  sufficient  for  the  pauper,  who;  as  he  became  older  and  more 
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necessitous,  was  recommended  for  admittance  on  their  ampler  fund  to  the 
weekly  committee  of  the  Town  Hospital.  So  that  each  session  might  have 
been  regarded  as  having  two  doors—  one  of  them  a  door  of  admittance  from 
the  population  who  stand  at  the  margin  of  pauperism  ;  and  another  of  them 
a  door  of  egress  to  the  Town  Hospital,  through  which  the  occupiers  of  the 
outer  court  made  their  way  to  the  inner  temple.  The  sessions,  in  fact,  were 
the  feeders  or  conductors  by  which  the  Town  Hospital  received  its  pauperism, 
that,  after  lingering  a  while  on  this  path  of  conveyance,  was  impelled  on 
ward  to  the  farther  extremity,  and  was  at  length  thrust  into  the  bosom 
of  the  wealthier  institution  by  the  pressure  that  constantly  accumulated 
behind  it."* 

Now,  the  compulsory  pauperism  of  Glasgow,  under  this  old  style  of  it,  just 
trebled  its  expenses  in  fifteen  years.  Inl803,  the  assessment  for  the  poor 
amounted  to  above  three  thousand  pounds  ;  in  1818,  it  approached  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  collections,  made  up  about  one-half 
the  expenditure  of  Manchester.  We  were  thus  in  sure  and  rapid  career 
towards  the  corrupt  and  extravagant  system  of  England  —  and  after  the  atten- 
tive^  observation  of  three  years,  there  was  nothing  of  which  I  felt  more  in 
tuitively  certain,  than  that,  under  the  then  existing  economy  of  a  general 
fund,  anda  general  management,  the  case  was  utterl  irremediable. 
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^  ils^  of  such  a  system  are  these.  The  more  that  you  generalize  the 
administration  for  the  poor,  the  more  does  it  stand  before  the  eye  of  the 
population  in  the  imposing  characters  of  power  and  of  magnitude  ;  and  the 
delusive  confidence  which  they  are  thus  led  to  place  in  its'  resources,  is  one 
of  thejmain  feeders  of  pauperism.  And,  again,  the  more  also  in  this  way  do 
you^  widen  the  distance  between  the  dispensers  and  the  recipients  of  charity, 
adding  thereby  to  the  helplessness  of  the  former,  and  giving  far  more  ad 
vantageous  scope  and  licence  to  the  dexterity  of  the  latter  ;  and  on  this 
second  principle,  too,  do  you  behold  another  and  most  copious  feeder  of  pau 
perism.  Or  if,  to  escape  the  evil  here,  you  have  separate  administrations, 
but  all  hanging  on  a  common  fund,  then  you  relax  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  subordinate  managers  in  the  concern  —  for  never  is  any  business  so  well 
economized,  when  you  can  draw  indefinitely  for  the  expenses  of  it  out  of  a 
large  and  general  reservoir,  as  when  its  own  peculiar  charges  must  be  de 
frayed  out  of  its  own  peculiar  resources.  It  was  on  these  most  obvious  con 
siderations,  as  sound,  we  trust,  as  they  are  simple,  that  I  longed  and  laboured 
with  all  my  might  for  the  dissolution  of  all  general  funds,  and  general  juris 
dictions  in  city  pauperism  ;  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  with  a  very  humble 
fraction  of  the  old  expenditure,  the  same  thing  could  be  better  done  under 
the  economy  of  local  and  independent  managements—  that,  when  once  public 
charity  stood  divested  of  the  glare  and  magnificence  which  had  been  thrown 
over  it  by  the  one  stately  institution  ;  and,  broken  down  into  separate  and 
sessional  administrations,  it  shrunk  to  the  popular  eye  within  the  humble 
dimensions  of  a  parish  economy  ;  and  each  distinct  eldership  had  to  labour 
closely  and  exclusively  among  their  own  people,  with  a  fund  of  which  they 
knew  the  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  independent  disposal  —  why, 
under  this  new  arrangement,  which  you  will  perceive  to  be  in  most  entire 
accordancy  with  all  the  characteristics  of  Scottish  pauperism,  I  did  most 

*  This  extract  is  from  "The  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a  Nation,"  pp.  281  -28.3,  and 
from  which  the  reader  will  gather  a  far  ampler  demonstration  of  the  euls  attendant  on  the 
old  system,  than  could  possibly  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  General 
Assembly. 
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surely  and  most  sanguinely  anticipate  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  assessment  altogether,  and  be  conclusively  delivered  of  an 
evil  that  has  not  only  distempered  the  whole  social  economy  of  England, 
but  might  soon,  amongst  ourselves,  have  been  the  vitiating  fountain  of  many 
moral  and  many  political  disorders. 

With  such  views  and  principles  as  these,  I  held  it  to  be  indeed  a  most 
providential  opening,  when  the  new  parish  of  St.  John's,  to  which  the  Magis 
trates  and  Council  did  me  the  honour  of  granting  the  presentation,  was 
erected  in  Glasgow — and  not  the  less  so,  that  it  comprehended  so  large  a 
population  of  operatives,  as  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  ple 
beian  of  our  city  districts.  They  carried,  I  believe,  in  this  appointment,  a 
prospective  regard  as  well  as  myself,  to  the  establishment  of  a  reform  on  the 
methods  of  our  existing  pauperism— but  to  prove  how  legally  and  consti 
tutionally  ^they  went  _  to  work,  they  first,  in  the  Deed  of  Erection,  by  the 
Lords  of  Session,  acting  as  Commissioners  of  Teinds,  obtained  from  them  a 
clause,  relating  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  which  fully  authorized  them 
to  assign  an  independent  management  to  the  kirk-session  of  St.  John's. 

It  was  after  my  appointment  to  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  that  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  on  the  subject  of  its  pauperism  : 

"  GLASGOW,  August  3,  1819. 

"Mr  LORD, — When  I  received  the  intimation  of  my  appointment  as 
minister  of  St.  John's,  it  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  a  letter  written  by  myself  to  Mr.  Evving,  was  read  to  the  Magis 
trates  and  Council  previous  to  my  election,  as  it  gave  me  the  flattering 
assurance,  that  the  leading  objects  adverted  to  in  that  letter,  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Honourable  Body  over  which  your  Lordship  presides. 

"In  that  letter  I  adverted  to  the  wish  I  had  long  entertained,  and  which 
is  publicly  enough  known  by  other  channels,  for  a  separate  and  independent 
management  on  the  part  of  my  session,  of  the  fund  raised  by  collections  'at 
the  church  door,  and  with  which  fund  I  propose  to  take  the  management  of 
all  the  existing  sessional  poor  within  our  bounds,  and  so  to  meet  the  new 
applications  for  relief,  as  never  to  add  to  the  general  burden  of  the  city  by 
the  ordinary  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's. 

"  And  1  here  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
revenue  of  the  kirk-session  to  be  at  all  applicable  to  those  extraordinary  cases 
which  are  produced  by  any  sudden  and  unlooked-for  depression  in  the  state 
of  our  manufactures.  Nor,  if  ever  there  shall  be  a  call  for  pecuniary  aid  on 
this  particular  ground,  do  I  undertake  to  provide  for  it  out  of  our  ordinary 
means,  but  will  either  meet  it  by  a  parochial  subscription,  or  by  taking  a  full 
share  of  any  such  general  measure,  as  may  be  thought  expedient  under  such 
an  emergency. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  if  the  new  cases  of  ordinary 
pauperism  accumulate  upon  us  in  the  rate  at  which  they  have  done  formerly, 
they  would  soon  overtake  our  present  collections.  And  yet  my  confidence 
in  a  successful  result,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  the  expected  magnitude  of  mv 
future  collections,  but  upon  the  care  and  attention  with  which  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  fund  will  be  conducted — a  care  and  an  attention  which  I  despair 
of  ever  being  ^able  to  stimulate  effectually,  till  I  obtain  an  arrangement  by 
which  my  session  shall  be  left  to  square  its  own  separate  expenditure,  by  its 
own  separate  and  peculiar  resources. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  can  also,  with  such  an  arrangement,  stimulate  more 
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effectually  than  before  the  liberality  of  my  congregation  ;  and  with  this  two 
fold  advantage  I  am  hopeful,  not  merely  of  being  able  to  overtake  the  whole 
pauperism  of  St.  John's,  but  of  leaving  a  large  surplus  applicable  to  other 
objects  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  population  in  that  district  of 
the  city. 

"  What  I  propose  to  do  with  the  surplus,  is,  to  apply  it  as  we  are  able  to 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  parochial  schools,  for  tbe  purpose  of  meeting 
our  people,  not  with  gratuitous  education,  but  with  good  education  on  the 
same  terms  at  which  it  is  had  in  country  parishes. 

"  My  reason  for  troubling  your  Lordship  with  this  intimation,  is,  that  I 
require  the  sanction  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  ere  I  can  allocate  any  part 
of  the  sum  raised  by  collections  in  this  way.  Without  this  sanction  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  my  congregation,  beyond  what 
is  barely  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  pauperism.  With  this  sanction  I 
shall  have  the  best  of  all  arguments  by  which  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of 
my  hearers  and  the  care  of  my  distributors,  and  (most  important  of  all)  the 
zealous  co-operation  even  of  the  poorest  among  my  people,  who  will  easily 
be  persuaded  to  observe  a  moderation  in  their  demands,  when  they  find  it 
stands  associated  with  a  cause  so  generally  dear  to  them  as  the  education  of 
their  families. 

"  There  is  another  object  which  I  shall  not  press  immediately,  but  which 
your  Lordship  will  perceive  to  be  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
parishes  of  Glasgow  as  of  my  own,  And  that  is,  that  the  law  of  residence 
shall  take  effect  between  my  parish  and  the  other  parishes  of  the  city.  I  am 
quite  willing  that  every  other  parish  shall  have  protection  by  this  law  from 
the  ingress  of  my  poor  in  return  for  the  protection  of  my  parish  from  the  in 
gress  of  theirs.  It  is  practically  the  simplest  of  all  things  to  put  this  into 
operation  from  the  very  outset.  But  I  mention  it  now,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  be  enabled  to  remind  your  Lordship,  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  for  after 
wards,  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  unlooked-for  embarrassment  that  I  make 
the  application,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  right  and  necessary  object,  which  even 
now  I  have  in  full  contemplation. 

"  I  shall  only  conclude  with  assuring  your  Lordship,  that  nothing  will  give 
me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  transmit,  from  time  to  time,  the  state  of  our 
progress  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  respecting  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in 
this  communication  ;  and  that  I  hold  myself  subject  to  the  same  inspection 
and  control  from  you  as  the  heritors  of  my  parish,  which  the  law  assigns*  to 
the  heritors  of  other  parishes. 

"  A  Deed  of  consent  and  approbation,  relative  to  the  various  points  that 
have  now  been  submitted  through  your  Lordship,  to  the  Magistrates  and 
Council,  will  very  much  oblige,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged  and 
obedient  servant,  (Signed)  THOMAS  CHALMERS." 

Now  it  is  the  reply  to  this  letter  of  consent  and  approbation  on  the  part 
of  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Glasgow,  which  I  have  all  along  acted 
upon  with  the  feeling  of  its  being  a  full  constitutional  warrant  for  doing  all 
that  I  have  done. 

But  here  I  must  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  venerable  court,  another 
body,  designated  by  the  name  of  the  General  Session,  and  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  all  the  eight  kirk-sessions  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  habit 
was  to  deposit  all  the  collections  at  the  eight  respective  churches,  with  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Corporation,  whence  it  emanated  back  again  as  from  a 
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fountain-head  on  the  existing  parishes.  But,  when  the  additional  parish  of 
St.  John's  was  formed,  and  under  the  authority  of  its  peculiar  clause  for  the 
poor  in  the  Deed  of  Erection,  the  Magistrates,  acting  as  heritors,  authorized 
the  minister  thereof,  to  take  upon  himself  the  peculiar  management  of  his 
own  pauperism,  did  certain  members  of  the  General  Session  interpose,  and 
laying  claim  to  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  new  parish,  that  they  had  all 
along  exercised  over  the  old  ones,  the  question  was  stirred  in  a  full  assembly; 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  formally  divested  themselves  of  all  authority 
over  the  administration  of  the  money  weekly  collected  at  the  church  doors, 
in  favour  of  a  general  body  of  management,  into  whose  hands  they  were 
willing  to  resign  all  their  wonted  power  of  superintendence  and  control. 

But  this  is  not  the  final  decision  of  the  General  Session.  The  matter  was 
again  taken  up  about  a  year  afterwards.  And  by  their  very  last  deliverance 
on  the  topic,  they  abandon  the  recommendation  of  a  general  fund,  and  again 
finally  denude  themselves  of  all  authority  in  favour  of  that  very  system  of 
distinct  parochial  administrations  which  is  all  that  we  contend  for.* 

By  this  time,  I  trust,  you  will  now  recognise  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  this 
whole  operation — that,  more  especially,  it  is  not  a  lawless  adventure,  taken 
up  gratuitously  and  at  random,  but  with  full  approbation  of  all  the  authori 
ties  concerned — that  the  parish  from  its  birth  was  destined  to  the  very 
independence  for  which  it  now  has  to  struggle — and  that  nothing  has  been 
done  with  its  church,  nor  proposed  for  its" chapel,  which  is  not  the  fair  and 
natural  development  of  that  germ  that  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of 
Teinds  deposited  with  their  own  hands  among  the  earliest  rudiments  of  its 
formation.  To  talk  of  me  as  having  overleaped  all  the  fences  of  legality,  is 
an  affirmation  put  to  the  blush  by  the  narrative  that  1  now  have  submitted 
to  you — and  from  which  it  is  most  abundantly  manifest,  that  I  have  all  along- 
acted  on  an  original  impulse,  issuing  from  the  highest  fountain-head  of  law 
— that  in  every  step  of  the  process  I  have  had  an  approving  magistracy  to 
go  along  with  me — and  even  now,  when  forced  out  to  battle  against  this  in 
vasion  on  my  parochial  birthright,  I  am  only  fighting  by  their  side, — and  as 
to  the  Genera]  Session  of  Glasgow,  the  only  high  place  from  which  the  frown 
of  hostility  was  ever  known  to  descend  upon  our  enterprise — such,  at  length, 
has  been  the  deference  they  have  rendered  us,  that  not  only  to  let  us  pass 
have  they,  by  an  act  of  civility,  bowed  themselves  even  unto  the  ground — 
but,  profounder  homage  still,  have  they,  by  an  act  of  suicide,  laid  their  autho 
rity  and  their  honours  in  the  bottom  of  a  self-consigned  grave.  Figure  our 
astonishment  then,  when  from  thfe  deep  receptacle  we  heard  the  spectre's 
hollow  voice,  and  saw  his  cold  and  withering  look  at  us ;  when  a  cry  from 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  offered  to  arrest  our  progress — or,  more  appalling  still, 
when  from  that  domain  of  silence  and  of  terror,  there  issued  forth  an  aveng 
ing  knighthood,  with  fell  and  uplifted  arm,  to  inflict  upon  us  their  blow  of 
annihilation. 

The  venerable  Assembly  is  not  merely  a  Court  to  be  addressed  and  rea 
soned  with  on  the  principles  of  law — but  we  are  quite  sure,  that  you  will  not 

*  The  clause  in  the  Deed  of  Erection,  relative  to  the  poor  of  St.  John's — the  Deed  of 
authority  to  the  kirk-session  thereof  for  an  independent  management  of  their  own  poor — 
both  the  Deeds  of  resignation  by  the  General  Session,  together  with  certain  recent  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  that  body,  in  proof  that  they  now  held  themselves  stript  of  all  authority 
over  the  kirk-session*  of  the  city— these  were  fully  read  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  General 
Assembly.  A  complete  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  down,  at  least,  to  the  original 
settlement  of  matters  for  the  parish  of  St  John's,  is  to  be  met  wiih  iu  Mr.  Clelaiid's  work  on 
the  "  Public  Institutions  of  Ght^gow,"  from  p.  206  to  216. 
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turn  to  us  a  deaf  and  listless  ear,  when  we  further  offer  to  address  yon  on 
the  high  interests  of  patriotism.  We  should  like  to  obtain  for  our  present 
treatment  of  pauperism,  the  high  sanction  of  your  most  rightful  and  revered 
authority — and  for  this  purpose,  suffer  us  now  to  plead,  in  behalf  of  the  ob 
noxious  article  in  our  constitution  for  a  chapel,  the  unquestionable  good  that 
is  secured  by  it. 

And  here  let  me  beg  most  earnestly,  that  you  will  give  two  distinct  places 
in  your  understanding,  to  two  things  which  are  really  distinct  and  distin 
guishable  from  each  other — and  by  the  mingling  of  which  into  one  confused 
mass  of  argument,  a  most  obstinate  and  hitherto  impracticable  delusion  has 
gotten  its  immovable  hold  on  the  judgment  of  all  my  opponents  in  Glasgow 
— so  that,  foiled  again  and  again  in  my  attempts  for  the  dispersion  of  it,  I 
have  ceased  very  much  to  talk  of  pauperism — choosing  rather  quietly  to  do, 
than  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  a  wilderness.  The  two  things  which  I  most  feel 
ingly  implore  you  to  keep  apart  in  your  thoughts  the  one  from  the  other,  are 
the  pauperism  that  has  already  been  made,  in  any  parish,  under  the  old  sys 
tem  ;  and  the  pauperism  that  is  yet  to  make  under  the  new,  on  the  event  of 
its  being  adopted.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  in  a  few  years,  death  will  sweep 
away  the  now  accumulated  pauperism — and  the  question,  therefore,  as  to  the 
power  of  a  new  method  in  at  length  reducing  this  sore  evil,  or,  perhaps,  extin 
guishing  it  altogether,  depends  simply  upon  its  fitness  to  meet  the  demands 
and  to  restrain  the  admissions  of  the  new  pauperism.  I  am  for  no  act  of  vio 
lence  done  to  any  of  the  existing  cases,  no  sudden  or  forcible  reduction  upon 
their  comforts — but  would  rather,  for  the  sake  of  gradualizing  the  operation, 
and  making  a  perfectly  smooth  and  even-going  process  of  it,  see  every  now 
enrolled  pauper  to  his  grave,  in  the  full  sufficiency  of  all  his  wonted  allow 
ances.  The  jet  of  the  operation  lies  in  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  the 
new  applicants.  It  may  require  a  great  fund  to  maintain  the  old  pauperism  ; 
but  as  it  dies  away,  the  expense  of  it  is  in  constant  diminution,  and  by  the 
sure  and  speedy  operation  of  mortality,  will,  at  length,  vanish  altogether. 
But  if,  along  with  this  process  on  the  old  pauperism,  it  should  be  found  that 
with  a  very  small  fund  one  can  meet  and  satisfy,  or,  at  least,  do  justice  to  all 
the  new  applications,  then  after  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  system  have  all 
melted  away,  will  it  be  succeeded  by  a  humble  and  moderate  economy,  then 
standing  upon  its  ruins. 

Now  the  fund  by  assessments  is  just  what  I  should  look  to  for  upholding 
the  pauperism  that  is  already  formed,  and  the  fund  by  collections  the  one 
wherewith  I  should  undertake  all  the  new  applications— letting  the  assess 
ments  cease  on  the  moment  that  the  old  pauperism  has  disappeared ;  and  if 
the  collections  shall  be  found  adequate  to  all  the  new  cases,  accomplishing 
in  towns  the  restoration  of  a  strictly  Scottish  pauperism,  in  the  place  of  that 
by  which  our  sister  kingdom  has  been  so  distressed  and  so  demoralized. 

Thus  then  it  is  that  I  have  all  along  met,  though  I  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  overbear,  the  ceaseless  cry,  that  my  plan  is  not  imitable,  because  of 
the  unexampled  magnitude  of  my  collections.  My  collection  consists  of  two 
parts — that  which  is  given  by  the  day  congregation,  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  justly  chargeable,  I  do  admit,  with  the  imputation 
of  magnitude,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  about  £450 — and  that  which  is  given 
by  the  evening  congregation,  distinct  from  the  former,  as  being  opened  pri 
marily  for  the  accommodation  of  parishioners,  whose  humble  halfpence  afford 
me  a  yearly  sum  of  £80.  Now,  let  it  be  well  and  pointedly  noticed,  that  it 
is  with  this  evening  collection,  and  it  alone,  that  I  perform  the  essential  step 
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in  the  solution  of  this  much  perplexed  and  agitated  problem.  The  day  col 
lection  that  has  heen  so  pertinaciously,  and  one  would  almost  say,  reproach 
fully  urged,  against  me,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  allocate  it  to  the 
support  of  the  old  pauperism,  and  have  now  relieved  the  fund  by  assessment 
of  the  whole  weight  of  those  cases  that  ever  came  upon  it  from  the  parish  of 
St.  John's.  In  so  doing,  I  have  only  anticipated,  by  a  few  years,  the  opera 
tion  of  death.  That  day  collection,  of  which  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
wish  that  it  were  out  of  the  way  altogether,  as  it  has  only  served  to  darken 
and  embarrass  a  spectacle,  that  might  else  have  lighted  up  an  instantaneous 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  observers,  is  but  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and  is 
only  applied  to  the  temporary  purpose  of  relieving,  by  a  few  years  sooner, 
that  compulsory  fund,  which  s»on  by  the  hand  of  death  would  have  been  re 
lieved  at  any  rate.  But  it  is  to  the  power  of  the  evening  collection,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  all  that  is  interesting,  or  for  all  that  is  capable  of  wide  and 
enduring  application.  It  is  at  the  place  of  concourse  between  the  small 
parochial  fund  gathered  from  the  parochial  congregation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  new  applicants  from  the  parish  that  apply  for  parochial  aid  upon  the 
other — it  is  there  where  the  controversy  is  to  be  decided :  and  it  is  from  the 
humble  and  unnoticed  history  of  this  administration,  that  we  obtain  the  only 
satisfactory  light  on  the  question  of  pauperism.  And,  indeed,  most  satisfy 
ing  it  has  been.  For  two  years  and  a  half  we  have,  with  the  evening  collec 
tion  alone,  rightly  met  all  the  new  cases,  and  rightly  provided  for  them,  and 
though  its  annual  amount  be  £80  only,  yet  we  have  a  surplus  on  hand  of 
£65  ;  and  judging  of  the  future  from  the  past,  and  after  having  traversed  the 
dreariest  and  most  distressful  period  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
Glasgow,  we  all  feel  most  proudly  confident,  that  ere  the  new  pauperism 
shall  have  overtaken  the  evening  collection,  the  old  pauperism  shall  all 
have  disappeared — or,  in  other  words,  that  the  whole  public  charity  of 
our  plebeian  district  shall  be  defrayed,  to  the  last  shilling  of  it,  by  plebeian 
offerings. 

It  might  serve,  perhaps,  to  simplify  this  exhibition,  and  to  give  you  a  more 
lucid  and  satisfying  view  of  all  that  is  essential  in  this  process,  just  to  sup 
pose  that  there  had  never  been  any  such  day  congregation  as  now  attend  us  : 
and  that  the  evening  congregation,  occupying  their  places,  did,  out  of  the 
same  scanty  offerings  which  they  now  give,  only  afford  me  the  one  collection 
of  £80  a-year.  Instead  of  my  present  complex  revenue,  let  it  be  imagined, 
for  a  moment,  that  I,  just  like  tbe  rest  of  my  brethren  in  the  city,  had  but 
one  audience  and  one  collection,  but,  inferior  to  them  all,  had  only  £80  a-year, 
as  the  whole  yearly  amount  of  the  money  gathered  at  my  church-door.  This 
would  not  have  deterred  me  from  entering  upon  the  new  system.  Its  only 
effect  would  have  been  that  I  could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  undertake  to 
relieve  the  assessment  fund  of  any  of  that  pauperism  which,  at  present,  lies 
upon  it — but  I  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  committing  myself  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  all  the  new  cases,  and  leaving  the  compulsory  fund 
to  be  gradually  lightened  of  its  whole  burden,  by  the  operation  of  death. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  are  now  doing  with  our  evening  fund,  and  so  with 
no  other  revenue  than  just  a  collection,  equal  to  my  humble  parochial  offer 
ings,  might  any  parish  in  the  city  be  eventually  cleared  of  all  its  compulsorv 
pauperism. 

The  plan,  in  all  its  essential  respects,  is  imitable,  and  accordingly  has  been 
imitated — first  by  the'outer  kirk  parish,  under  Mr.  Marshall,  and  latterly  by 
three  more.  The  only  difference  between  them  and  me  is  merely  circum- 
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stantial.  They  give  no  sucli  relief  to  the  assessment  fund  as  I  am  now 
doing,  but  this  distinction  is  altogether  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  for  death 
will  soon  clear  away  all  our  old  assessment  cases,  and  leave,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  a  few  years,  the  one-half  of  Glasgow  wholly  delivered  of  its  compulsory 
pauperism.* 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  gradation  that  obtains  in  the  confidence  of  our 
various  clergy,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  what  has  been  called  the  new  sys 
tem.  First,  certain  of  them,  who  have  not  adopted  it,  are  quite  sure  that  it 
is  altogether  a  visionary  speculation.  Secondly,  two  of  them,  who  have 
wealthy  parishes  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  city,  and  who  have  adopted  it, 
speak  of  it  merely  as  an  experiment  that  is  worthy  of  a  fair  chance,  but  are 
not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  it.  Thirdly,  one,  who  has  indisputa 
bly  the  poorest  and  most  profligate  district  of  Glasgow  assigned  to  him,  is 
quite  confident  of  being  able  at  length  to  carry  it  through,  without  any  re 
course  upon  the  assessment.  Fourthly,  one,  who  was  the  first  after  St. 
John's  to  strike  off  from  the  General  Session,  and  set  up  a  separate  adminis 
tration  of  his  own,  has,  in  his  parish,  which  is  also  a  plebeian  one,  been  going 
on  most  triumphantly.  And,  lastly,  as  if  to  mark  that  the  nearer  you  ap 
proach  the  actual  territory  on  which  lie  the  materials  of  the  question,  the 
more  consistent  and  clear  is  the  testimony  of  observers, — I  can  vouch,  both 
for  myself  and  for  all  who  are  engaged  with  me,  that  we  have  ever  found 
pauperism  to  be  frightful  only  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  distance,  or 
by  the  alarmed  eye  of  him  who  refuses  to  grapple  with  it — that,  like  every 
other  bugbear,  it  shrinks  on  approaching  it  into  small  and  manageable  dimen 
sions — that  it  vanishes  almost  into  nothing  before  the  touch  of  personal 
intercourse — that  the  habit  of  our  labouring  classes  can  be  made  almost  in 
stantly  to  coalesce  with  the  kindlier  intercourse,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
humbler  and  homelier  allowances  of  a  sessional  administration — or,  in  one 
word,  that  in  the  worst  of  places,  and  the  worst  of  times,  the  simple  and 
parochial  economy  of  our  beloved  land  is  the  best  apparatus  that  can  be 
raised  for  the  substantial  well-being  of  the  poorest  of  her  children. 

You  will  now  understand  the  tenderness  that  I  feel  about  this  one  article 
in  our  constitution  for  a  chapel  of  ease.  When  once  it  is  raised,  the  evening 
congregation  will  be  disbanded,  and  it  is  presumed,  that,  chiefly  out  of  their 
scattered  fragments,  an  ordinary  day  congregation  in  the  chapel  will  be  formed 
— a  chapel  which  may,  at  any  time,  by  the  will  of  our  magistrates,  be  trans 
formed  into  a  church,  with  its  territorial  district  into  a  parish.  At  all  events, 
its  collection  comes  in  place  of  that  evening  collection  wherewith,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  you,  I  am  now  achieving  all  that  is  essential  in  the  pro 
blem  of  pauperism.  With  my  present  day  collection,  I  am  positively  doing 
nothing  but  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  the  old  system.  It  is  with  the 
parochial  collection  now  offered  to  us  in  the  evening  at  church,  and  then  to 
be  offered  through  the  day  at  the  proposed  chapel — it  is  with  it,  and  with  it 
alone,  that  I  am  building  up  my  experimental  demonstration  of  the  specific 
virtue  which  lies  in  the  old  and  unadulterated  methods  of  our  Scottish  pau 
perism.  Touch  this  collection  then,  and  you  touch  the  apple  of  mine  eye. 
Absorb  it  in  a  general  fund,  and  place  it  under  a  general  management,  and 
you  wrest  from  my  hand  the  only  instrument  I  have  for  bringing  about  this 

*  At  this  point  in  the  delivery  of  the  Address,  were  read  to  the  General  Assembly  extracts 
of  letters,  from  certain  of  the  clergy  of  G!a?gow,  testifying  the  degrees  of  success  whu  rewith 
they  had  hitherto  conducted  the  management  of  their  poor,  independently  of  the  assess 
ments.  These  imitations  have  all  been  discontinued. 
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great  civic  and  economical  reformation.  What  I  want  is,  that  this  humble 
revenue,  drawn  from  parishioners  alone,  and  the  humble  administration  of  it, 
confined  by  a  local  and  independent  economy  to  parishioners  alone,  shall 
stand  out  in  separate  and  distinct  exhibition  altogether,  from  the  glare,  and 
the  tumult,  and  the  bustling  attendance,  and  the  wealthy  offerings  of  the 
general  congregation.  I  want  thus  to  disencumber  the  operation  from  all 
that  has  misled  the  popular  eye,  and  thrown  a  disguise  over  the  real  powers 
and  principles  of  its  internal  mechanism.  It  will  positively  be  beyond  the 
endurance  of  human  nerves,  if,  at  this  most  critical  and  momentous  of  all 
turning-points,  that  weekly  offering  shall  be  seized  upon,  wherewith,  apart 
from  all  the  might  and  magnificence  that  have  been  charged  on  the  crowded 
church,  and  the  high-sounding  popularity,  there  may  be  raised  a  spectacle 
which,  in  the  eye  of  truth  and  calm  intelligence,  is  worthier  than  it  all — even 
the  modest  and  belfried  edifice,  where  the  plain  services  of  Christianity  are 
held  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  and  parochial  congregation :  and  the  adequacy 
of  whose  humble  but  willing  contributions,  to  all  the  urgencies  of  the  large 
inr.nufacturing  district  wherewith  they  are  associated,  shall  be  a  monument 
to  the  end  of  time,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  sufficiency  of  our  own  original, 
and  sound,  and  Scottish  pauperism. 

And  you  must  be  aware,  that  the  General  Assembly  cannot  of  itself  legis 
late  on  pauperism — that  this  is  a  question  which  affects  the  civil  rights  and 
interests  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  it — and  that,  if  there  be  anything 
wrong  or  defective  in  the  constitution  of  a  parish,  relative  to  the  matters  of  its 
poor,°this  must  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  another  tribunal,  ere  the  affair 
can  be  fully  and  finally  adjusted. 

Now  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is  something  civilly  and  constitution 
ally  wrong  in  our  present  operations.  We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  stand 
out  against  the  awards  of  law — and  at  all  times  subject  to  its  authority,  we 
offer  the  entire  and  unconditional  surrender  of  our  sessional  revenue  into  its 
hands.  The  General  Assembly  does  not  need  to  embarrass  itself  with  this 
question,  and  all,  in  the  meantime,  that  we  supplicate  at  your  hands  is,  that 
the  collections  at  the  chapel  shall  just  be  under  the  same  disposal,  and  be 
applied  generally  to  the  same  purpose  with  the  collections  at  the  church — 
that  as  now  the  one  is  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  our  kirk-session,  so 
the  other  shall  be  deposited  with  him  also,  and  be  expended  at  our  discretion, 
subject  of  course  to  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  heritors,  for  behoof  of 
our  parish.  Should  the  competent  court  afterwards  assign  a  different  appli 
cation  from  this  to  the  church  offerings,  let  the  chapel  offerings  be  made  to 
follow  in  the  same  direction — and  with  the  enactment  of  some  such  clause, 
which  will  be  abundantly  satisfying  to  us,  this  venerable  court  will  both 
maintain  that  delicate  and  dignified  reserve  which  has  ever  characterized  its 
proceedings,  when  it  felt  itself  bordering  on  the  department  of  civil  law  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  will  avoid  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  enacting  one  destina 
tion  for  the  poor's-money  of  a  parish  church,  and  another  destination  for  the 
poor's-money  of  a  chapel  belonging  simply  and  exclusively  to  that  parish. 

To  enact  that  the  chapel  collection  shall  go  into  a  general  fund,  would  be 
enacting  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  another  constitution  for  its  pauperism  than 
that  which  it  at  present  enjoys.  It  would  be  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  sitting  in  legislative  authority  over  the  civil  and  muni 
cipal  arrangements  of  its  burghs.  The  thing  is  utterly  incompetent — and  I 
am  persuaded  of  this  venerable  body,  that  it  will  resist  any  attempt  which 
may  be  made  to  enlist  it  upon  the  side,  or  to  engage  it  in  the  squabbles  of  a 
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partisanship,  that  is  altogether  local  and  temporary — and,  further,  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  it  will  never  lend  itself  to  such  an  outrageous  act  of  injustice 
towards  the  parish  of  St  John's,  which  still  continues  to  pay  its  full  share  to 
the  assessment  fund,  without  drawing  a  single  shilling  out  of  it  to  the  sup 
port  of  its  families,  as  to  thwart  and  overhear  us  in  our  attempts  to  improve 
our  own  condition  by  means  that  are  strictly  constitutional,  and  out  of  capa 
bilities  which  lie  completely  within  ourselves. 

And  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  feel  hopeful  that  I  shall  not  merely  carry 
the  convictions,  but  also  propitiate  the  kindness  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
For  what  is  it  after  all  that  we  are  doing?  Are  we  putting  forth  the  sacri 
legious  hand  of  an  innovator  on  the  fabric  of  your  venerable  constitution  ?  . 
Any  innovation  of  ours  is  but  directed  against  the  corruption  of  former  in 
novators — it  is  to  relieve  the  venerable  pile  of  all  those  meretricious  additions 
wherewith  it  has  been  overborne  in  latter  days — and,  clearing  away  that  mo 
dern  disguise  which  had  hidden  from  the  public  eye  its  brow  of  deep  and 
revered  antiquity  ;  it  is  to  cause  the  pure,  the  patriarchal  economy  of  the 
olden  time,  to  come  forth  again  in  the  might  of  its  wonted  ascendency  over 
all  the  habits  of  all  the  population.  And  well  may  I  speak  of  my  bosom's 
pride  in  the  Establishment  to  which  I  belong — arid  well  may  I  claim  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  affectionate  of  her  children,  when  I  tell  that  the 
fondest  of  my  earthly  ambitions  is  to  demonstrate  the  power,  yet  the  peace- 
fulness  of  her  triumphs — and  while  the  profoundest  homage  of  the  Christian 
minister  is  due  to  our  venerable  mother,  because  of  the  spiritual  authority 
wherewith  she  is  invested,  to  overawe  and  to  repress  the  profligacy  of  our 
land,  well  may  it  be  reckoned  the  next  in  worth  and  in  dignity  of  her  honours, 
that  before  the  rebuke,  not  of  her  severity,  but  of  her  persuasive  kindness,  she 
can  chase  away  pauperism  from  all  its  dwelling-places.  It  is  indeed  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  ancients  and  the  councillors  who  have  gone  before  us,  that, 
in  the  practical  wisdom  of  our  Scottish  Kirk,  there  lies  deposited  a  secret 
which  has  baffled  the  whole  political  economy  of  our  English  Parliament — 
and  that  while  the  Legislature  of  our  empire  are  now  standing  helpless  and 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  that  sore  leprosy  which  hath  spread  itself  over  their 
ten  thousand  parishes,  the  country  in  which  we  live,  healthful  and  strong  in 
the  yet  unbroken  habits  of  her  peasantry,  might,  by  the  pure  force  of  her 
•moral  and  religious  institutions,  have  kept  herself  untainted  altogether,  and 
is  still  able  to  retrace  her  footsteps,  and  to  shake  the  pestilence  away  from  all 
her  borders. 


NOTES  TO  PRECEDING  SPEECH. 

NOTE  I,  foot  of  p.  601. —We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  in  the  course 
of  the  speech  to  disprove  the  very  general  impression,  that  the  retracing 
movement  by  which  the  parish  of  St.  John's  has  been  conducted  from  a 
state  of  compulsory  to  a  state  of  gratuitous  pauperism,  is  not  imitable  in 
other  parishes,  because  of  the  fancied  magnitude  of  our  resources.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  which  can  be  alleged  of  extraordinary  or  unexampled  magnitude 
in  our  sessional  revenue,  goes  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  speedier  liquida 
tion  of  the  old  system  by  assessments— a  liquidation  which  has  now  been 
accomplished  in  our  parish,  and  which,  but  for  the  admission  of  new  cases 
on  the  compulsory  fund,  would,  in  other  parishes,  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
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years  by  the  operation  of  death.  If  the  new  cases  then  can  all  be  intercepted 
by  the  gratuitous  fund,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  with  us  by  a  very  small 
fund,  then,  there  is  not  a  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  we  shall  add,  not  a  city  or 
country  parish  in  Scotland,  which  has  not  means  within  itself,  and  that  lie 
within  reach  of  the  purely  ecclesiastical  system  of  our  land,  for  upholding  all 
its  pauperism  on  its  weekly  church  offerings  alone. 

But  there  is  another  impression  against  the  practicability  of  our  method, 
than  that  of  the  unexampled  magnitude  of  our  parochial  means — and  that  is, 
of  the  unexampled  and  inimitable  strenuousness  of  our  parochial  management. 
It  has  often  been  alleged  against  us — that  out  of  average  and  every  day 
humanity,  no  such  living  apparatus  can  be  raised  of  men  embarked  upon  a 
cause,  where  the  impulse  of  novelty,  and  the  ambition  of  success,  and  the 
consciousness  of  many  eyes  turned  in  intense  and  eager  scrutiny  towards 
them,  have  altogether  upholden  them  in  a  habit  of  activity  and  vigilance  that 
cannot  be  looked  for  in  other  parishes. 

Now  this,  if  possible,  is  a  greater  and  more  groundless  delusion  than  the 
other;  and  we  rejoice  that  we  can  quote  the  testimonies  of  at  least  twenty 
competent  and  creditable  men  to  its  being  a  mere  imagination.  Each  of  the 
individuals  who  has  been  charged  with  the  new  pauperism  of  St.  John's  can 
vouch  for  the  perfect  facility  of  his  own  separate  district — though  the  aver 
age  population  of  each  be  from  three  to  four  hundred,  and  some  of  the  gentle 
men  have  had  a  management  of  at  least  eight  hundred  laid  upon  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  even  in  the  winter  of  1819-1820,  the  trouble  and  time  requisite 
for  the  business,  did  not  amount  to  one-half  of  what  was  anticipated  for  the 
most  ordinary  seasons — and  now  that  matters  have  sunk  down  into  a  state 
of  quiescence,  the  office,  when  compared  with  what  has  been  fancied  or 
alleged  of  it,  is  in  truth  the  veriest  of  all  sinecures.  Many  of  the  agents 
have,  no  doubt,  a  pleasure  in  holding  friendly  intercourse  with  the  families — 
but  certain  it  is,  that  all  the  work  of  constraint  or  necessity,  which  is  laid 
upon  them  by  the  demands  of  the  people,  creates  no  sensible  infringement  on 
their  own  private  business.  In  the  office  now,  there  is  felt  all  the  comfort 
of  a  great  emancipation  from  the  harassments  of  the  old  system where,  addi 
tionally  to  the  whole  labour  of  treating  with  the  population,  one  had  to  clear 
his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  a  complex  apparatus  ;  and,  connected  as  he 
was  with  several  bodies  of  management,  had  to  waste  his  time  in  attendance 
on  many  meetings,  and  waste  his  strength  on  the  fatigue  of  many  contro 
versies.  All  now  is  simple,  and  direct,  and  unencumbered  as  in  a  country 
parish — yet  great  as  the  relief  is  from  the  parochial  and  independent  charac 
ter  of  our  present  management,  by  which  we  stand  disembarrassed  of  all  the 
more  general  corporations  in  the  place,  the  most  precious  effect  of  the  whole 
management  is,  that  we  have  thereby  been  landed  in  a  far  more  easy  and 
better  satisfied  population. 

The  truth  is,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  the  merit  of  resolving  this  problem. 
All  that  is  done  by  the  administrators,  is,  to  meet  civilly,  yet  intelligently, 
every  application — and,  in  the  treatment  of  it,  to  give,  on  the  one  hand,  every 
possible  countenance  to  the  industry  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  kind 
ness  of  their  relatives  or  neighbours  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  possible 
discountenance  to  idleness  or  immorality,  or  the  hard-heartedness  of  kinsfolk. 
And  in  this  way,  each  individual  application  may  be  more  troublesome  than 
under  the  old  system — but  then,  the  number  of  applications  is  greatly  fewer 
than  they  were  during  the  currency  of  its  lax  and  careless  administration. 
There  is  the  forthputting  of  greater  strenuousuess  than  before,  on  the  casea 
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that  do  come  forward — but  the  preventive  influence  of  this  on  the  many  new 
case??  that  are,  in  consequence,  withheld,  forms  at  once  the  compensation  and 
the  reward  for  this  strenuousness.  It  all  resolves  itself  into  the  efficacy  which 
lies  in  a  natural  treatment  of  the  people,  who,  when  emancipated  from  the 
delusions  of  public  charity,  betake  themselves  to  their  own  expedients  ;  and 
find  in  the  shifts,  and  the  sympathies,  and  the  numberless  resources  that  do 
cast  up  throughout  every  assemblage  of  human  beings,  more  than  an  equi 
valent  for  all  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  them. 

So  thoroughly,  indeed,  are  we  persuaded  of  the  evil  of  public  charity  for  the 
relief  of  indigence,  that  we  should  count  it  a  heavy  misfortune  to  a  parish,  if 
an  annuity  Avas  granted  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  expended  on  this  object. 
We  should  feel  seriously  embarrassed,  and  would  deplore  it  as  a  great  paro 
chial  calamity,  were  it  rendered  imperative  on  us  to  restrict  the  application 
of  our  day-offerings  to  pauperism  alone.  We  should  refuse  the  importation 
of  any  money  for  this  purpose,  from  the  other  and  the  wealthier  parishes  of 
Glasgow.  Humble  as  our  expenditure  on  the  new  pauperism  has  been,  we 
find  that  about  one-half  of  it  has  been  occasioned  by  cases  of  immorality,  and 
the  dissolution  of  relative  ties — and  should  we  be  doomed  to  the  cruel  neces 
sity  of  receiving  a  thousand  a  year  from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  laying  it 
openly  out  on  the  necessities  of  our  population,  we  should  only  anticipate 
therefrom  a  greater  number  of  exposed  infants  and  deserted  families. 

Still  'it  may  appear  a  mystery  to  the  reader,  why  a  parish  should  be  in 
better  condition  with  a  moderate,  than  with  an  ample  public  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  indigence  ;  and  it  may  help  to  bring  it  down  more  plainly  and 
familiarly  to  his  conceptions  to  come  forward  with  a  few  historical  instances, 
taken  at  random,  from  (he  management  of  our  own  parochial  concerns. 

1.  The  first  case  that  occurs  to  us,  is  that  of  a  weaver,  who,  though  he  had 
sixpence  a  day  as  a  pension,  was  certainly  put  into  circumstances  of  difficulty 
when  two  winters  ago,  in  a  season  of  great  depression,  the  typhus  fever  made 
its  deadly  inroads  upon  his  household.  His  distress  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  striking  and  noticeable  :  and  it  may,  therefore,  look  strange  that  no 
sessional  movement  was  made  towards  the  relief  of  so  afflicted  a  family.  Our 
confidence  was  in  the  sympathies  and  kind  offices  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoood  ;  and  we  felt  quite  assured  that  any  interference  of  ours  might  have 
checked  or  superseded  these  to  such  a  degree,  as  would  have  intercepted  more 
of  aid,  than  is  ever  granted  by  the  most  liberal  and  wealthiest  of  all  our 
public  institutions.  An  outcry,  however,  was  raised  against  us — and  we  felt 
compelled,  for  our  own  vindication,  to  investigate  as  far  as  we  could,  the 
amount  of  supplies  that  had  been  rendered,  and  actually  found  that  it  ex 
ceeded,  at  least,  ten  times  the  whole  sum  that  would  have  been  allowed,  in 
the  given  circumstances,  out  of  the  fund  raised  by  assessment.  It  reconciled 
us  the  more  to  our  new  system,  when  given  to  understand,  that  the  most 
liberal  of  all  the  benefactions  was  called  forth  by  the  pimple  information,  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  any  of  the  legal  or  parochial  charities — nor  did  we 
meet  with  anything  more  instructive  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  than 
the  obvious  feeling  of  each  contributor,  that  all  he  had  given  was  so  very 
insignificant.  And  it  is  just  so,  that  the  power  of  individual  benevolence  is 
greatly  underrated.  Each  is  aware  how  incommensurate  his  own  offering  is 
to  the  necessity  in  question,  and  would  therefore  desiderate  or  demand  a 
public  administration  of  relief,  else  it  is  feared  that  nothing  adequate  has  been 
done.  He  never  thinks  of  that  arithmetic  by  which  it  can  be  computed,  that 
all  the  private  offerings  of  himself  and  others,  far  outweigh  that  relief  which, 
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had  it  issued  from  the  exchequer  of  a  session  or  an  almshouse,  would  have 
arrested  those  numerous  rills  of  beneficence  that  are  sure  to  flow  in,  upon  every 
case  of  visible  destitution  or  distress,  from  the  surrounding  vicinity. 

2.  Our  next  case  is  that  of  an  aged  person,  who,  disabled  from  his  ordinary- 
work,  made  repeated  applications  for  parochial  relief,  which  were  as  repeat 
edly  evaded,  on  the  knowledge  that  he  had  competent  and  respectable  kins 
folk,  of  whom  we  felt  assured  that  they  only  needed  a  fair  and  candid  repre 
sentation  of  the  matter — and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  they  did  acquit  them 
selves  rightly  of  all  their  natural  obligations.     Was  it  wrong,  we  ask,  to 
devolve  the  application  on  this  quarter — and  we  appeal  to  the  surviving 
relatives,  now  that  the  applicant  is  in  his  grave — whether  they  do  net  look 
back  with  a  truer  satisfaction,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  felt,  that  a 
father  and  an  uncle  has  been  borne  onward  to  the  termination  of  his  earthly 
career,  in  a  style  of  independence  which  does  honour  to  all  the  members  of 
his  family  ? 

3.  The  next  matter  that  is  suggested  to  onr  remembrance,  is  that  of  an 
accidental  visit  to  an  old  woman,  and  of  the  information  she  gave  relative  to 
the  kindness  of  her  next-door  neighbour,  in  whose  presence  she  told  that 
she  had  received  a  dinner  from  her  for  every  day  during  the  preceding  month. 
Was  it  wrong  to  encourage  and  applaud  this  liberality  ;  to  assure  the  humble 
donor  that  she  had  been  doing  more  for  the  object  of  her  kindness,  than  the 
wealthiest  session  of  the  city  would  have  awarded  her;  and  that  were  it  not 
for  the  mutual  kindness  of  the  people  among  themselves,  it  were  utterly  im 
possible  to  carry  on  the  management  of  the  poor  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
or  efficacy?     Is  it  not  right  that  the  people  should  be  taught  "the  importance 
of  their  own  generosity — and  does  not  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
this  virtue  add  to  the  amount  of  parochial  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  amount 
of  parochial  morality  ? 

4.  A  mother  and  daughter,  the  sole  occupiers  of  a  single  apartment,  were 
both  afflicted  with  cancer,  for  which  the  one  had  to  undergo  an  operation, 
while  the  other  was  so  far  gone  as  to  be  irrecoverable.     A  case  so  impressive 
as  this,  required  only  to  be  known  that  it  might  be  met  and  provided  for  ; 
and  on  the  first  warning  of  its  necessity,  a  subscription  could  easily  be  raised 
out  of  the  unforced  liberalities  of  those  who  have  been  attracted  from  a  dis 
tance,  by  the  mere  report  of  the  circumstance  having  made  its  natural  pro 
gress  to  their  ears.     And  what  then  is  it  that  suspends  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure? — the  exuberant,  and  as  yet  untired  kindness  of  those  who  are 
near,  and  whose  willing  contributions  both  of  food,  and  of  service,  and  of 
cordials,   have  lighted  up  a  moral  sunshine  in  this  habitation  of  distress  ? 
Were  it  right  that  any  legal  charity,  whatever,  should  arrest  a  process  so 
beautiful  ?     Were  it  even  right  that  the  interference  of  the  wealthier  at  a 
distance,  should  lay  a  freezing  interdict  on  the  play  of  those  lesser  streams, 
which  circulate  around  the  abode  of  penury  and  pain  ?     We  want  not  to  ex 
onerate  the  rich  from  their  full  share  in  the  burden  of  this  world's  philan 
thropy.     But  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  while,  with  their  mightier  gifts, 
an  educational  apparatus  could  be  reared  for  good  Christian  tuition  to  the 
people,  and  good  scholarship  to  their  families,  and  so  a  barrier  be  set  up 
against  the  profligacy  of  cities— there  is  meanwhile  a  spirit  and  a  capability 
among  the  poor  wherewith  it  is  easy  to  ward  off  the  scarcely  inferior  mischief 
of  a  corrupt  and  degrading  pauperism. 

5.  Crime,  that  fertile  source  of  pauperism,  has  exposed  us  to  occasional 
demands,  most  of  which  have  been  reduced  or  disposed  away  from  us  by  in- 
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vestigation.  A  person  under  sentence  of  transportation,  had  left  his  infant 
daughter  a  likely  burden  on  the  parish.  The  application  in  its  behalf  was 
made  by  two  aunts,  when,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found,  first,  that  a  pension,  due 
to  the  father,  could  be  fairly  detained  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  affection  of  its  grandmother  prompted  her  to  offer  this 
maintenance,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  the  keeping  and  society  of  the 
child  under  her  own  roof.  We  just  mention  this  as  an  instance,  out  of  the 
many,  of  the  power  of  patient  investigation,  in  conducting  us  either  to  some 
resource,  or  to  some  right  feeling,  on  which  a  necessity,  that  looked  alarming 
at  the  outset,  is  at  length  done  away. 

6.  We  have  given  a  few  cases,  taken  from  the  short  history  of  the  sessional 
administration  of  St.  John's  parish.  A  very  fine  example  of  the  natural 
sufficiency  that  there  is  among  the  people,  under  even  the  most  trying  of 
domestic  reverses,  took  place  a  few  years  anterior  to  our  connexion  with  St. 
John's.  A  family  of  six  lost  both  parents  by  death.  There  were  three  chil 
dren,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  the  other  three  were  earning 
wages.  On  an  impression  that  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
application  was  made  by  them,  to  their  elder,  for  the  admittance  of  the  three 
youngest  into  the  Town  Hospital ;  where,  at  the  average  of  in-door  pen 
sioners,  their  maintenance  would  have  cost  at  least  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
He  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  evil  of  thus  breaking  up  the  family — on 
the  duty  of  the  older,  to  see  after  the  education  and  subsistence  of  the  younger 
branches — and  on  the  disgrace  it  would  bring  to  them,  by  consigning  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  pauperism.  He  assured  them,  that  they 
would  find  comparatively  little  difference,  in  the  sum  which  it  required  to 
maintain  them,  when  they  all  remained  together ;  and  offered  them  a  small 
quarterly  allowance,  so  long  as  they  should  feel  it  necessary,  would  they  try 
the  experiment  of  keeping  together,  and  helping  on  each  other  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  They  gave  way  to  this  right  moral  suasion,  and  application 
for  the  stipulated  quarterly  sum  was  only  made  twice.  Thus,  by  a  trifling 
expenditure,  a  sum,  at  least  fifty-fold,  was  saved  to  the  Town  Hospital.  But 
the  worth  of  such  management  to  the  habit  and  condition  of  the  family  can 
not  be  estimated  in  gold.  AVho  is  there  that  does  not  applaud  the  advice, 
and  rejoice  in  the  ultimate  effect  of  it?  We  could  hold  no  sympathy  either 
with  the  heart  or  understanding  of  him  who  should  censure  such  a  style  of 
proceeding — and  our  conceptions  lie  in  an  inverse  order  from  his  altogether, 
of  the  good,  and  the  better,  and  the  best,  in  the  treatment  of  human  nature. 

The  elder  whom  we  have  just  alluded  to  has  now  stood  nine  years  asso 
ciated  in  this  capacity  with  a  plebeian  district  of  the  town,  that  bears  upon  it 
a  population  of  nearly  four  hundred.  At  the  outset  of  his  connexion  with  it, 
the  number  of  sessional  paupers  amounted  to  ten.  They  are  now  reduced  to 
one ;  which,  with  the  importation  of  one  from  another  part  of  the  city,  make 
out  the  whole  pauperism  of  this  proportion  to  consist  of  only  two  individuals. 
He  has  not  created  any  new  pauperism  in  it  since  he  first  entered  upon  his 
functions — having  found  it  quite  easy,  and  at  an  expense  that  is  altogether 
imperceptible,  rightly,  and  most  satisfactorily,  to  dispose  otherwise  of  every 
application. 

7.  We  have  met  with  no  one  instance,  during  nearly  these  three  years  of 
our  separate  administration,  out  of  which  anything  like  an  argument  could 
be  drawn  for  the  practical  necessity  of  a  town  hospital,  or  of  any  establish 
ment  that  admitted  in-door  pensioners.  There  did,  we  understand,  occur 
recently  in  another  parish  of  Glasgow,  a  case  that  might  have  alarmed  a  more 
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indolent  set  of  parochial  rulers  into  the  conclusion  that  some  supplementary 
or  extraneous  institution  of  this  sort  was  quite  indispensable.  An  aged  and 
infirm  female  was  ordered  away  from  her  tenement  by  its  proprietor  ;  and,  on 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  there  did  not  exist  a  single  earthly  relative  with 
whom  she  could  be  lodged.  The  patent  way,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
have  been  to  pass  her  to  the  Town  Hospital,  where  she  might  have  been  re 
ceived  as  one  of  the  inmates.  On  making  a  round,  however,  amongst  a  few 
of  the  likeliest  households  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  an  old 
woman,  the  solitary  occupier  of  a  humble  apartment,  would  willingly  admit 
her  to  a  place  at  her  fireside,  and  the  shelter  of  her  roof,  for  the  very  moder 
ate  allowance  of  sixpence  a  week.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  very  comfort 
of  this  poor  and  interesting  person  was  not  more  effectually  consulted  by  an 
arrangement,  that  served  to  domesticate  her  in  a  neighbourhood  where  she 
still  found  a  harbour  and  a  home  on  the  field  of  general  society — than,  if 
transported  thence,  she  had  been  doomed  to  breathe  out  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  the  cheerless  atmosphere,  and  among  the  unhappy  exiles  of  a  poor's 
house  ?  And,  meanwhile,  it  may  serve  perhaps  to  rectify  our  notions  of  the 
apprehended  necessity  that  there  is  for  a  Town  Hospital — when  made  to  know 
that,  out  of  a  nearly  operative  population  of  fifteen  thousand,  there  has  not 
occurred,  in  one  half  of  them,  a  single  instance  of  such  necessity  for  about 
three  years  ;  and,  in  the  other  half,  when  there  did  occur,  within  the  space 
of  a  twelvemonth,  the  threatening  semblance  of  such  a  necessity,  it  was 
speedily  dissipated  by  a  few  trifling  inquiries.  The  friends  and  advocates  of 
the  parochial  system  were  beginning  to  be  a  little  fearful,  from  this  solitary 
instance,  of  some  mighty  argument  against  their  own  favourite  economy. 
But  they  were  quieted  again  on  finding  that,  for  sixpence  a  week,  they  had 
purchased  to  themselves  the  entire  benefit  of  a  most  decisive  practical  re 
futation. 

Since  we  began  this  narrative  some  more  examples  have  crowded  upon  our 
remembrance  ;  but  we  should  be  in  danger  of  becoming  quite  garrulous  did 
we  expatiate  any  further.  The  conclusion  that  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  to 
draw  from  the  whole  is,  that  legal  charity  is  injurious,  and  in  no  way  essen 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  any  assembled  population — that  the  extinction  of  it 
will  instantly  be  followed  up  by  the  renovation  of  such  habits  among  the 
lower  orders,  as  are  eminently  productive  both  of  comfort  and  virtue  amongst 
them — and  that,  upon  the  removal  of  this  hurtful  excrescence  from  the  body 
politic,  there  will  speedily  become  apparent,  not  only  a  tone  of  greater  health- 
fulness  than  before,  but  a  far  kindlier  coalescence  among  all  its  members. 
The  gratuitous  and  parochial  will  at  length  become  the  popular  system  ;  and, 
after  it  has  lived  down  the  many  jealousies,  and  stood  out  the  many  hard 
speeches,  wherewith  now  it  is  beset,  among  the  ultra-politicians  on  either  ex 
treme  of  heated  partisanship — will  it  at  length  be  recognised  as  the  only 
effectual  instrument  for  bringing  the  rich  and  the  poor  into  friendly  approxi 
mation,  and  for  harmonizing  the  now  adverse  elements  of  disdain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  discontent  on  the  other,  into  the  permanent  order  of  a  tranquil  and 
well-conditioned  society. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  carried  our  explanations  on  the  subject  of 
Scottish  pauperism  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  that  is  altogether  tedious  and 
uncalled  for.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  we  have  something  more  to  gain 
than  the  mere  understanding  of  the  reader ;  that  we  are  not  addressing  our 
selves  to  the  merely  speculative  economist,  but  that  we  have  to  guide,  and 
VOL.  X.  2  Q 
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if  possible  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  practical  men.  The  reiteration  which 
•were  tiresome  to  the  former,  carries  in  it,  as  we  have  often  experienced,  the 
very  impulse  that  is  necessary  to  drive  in  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  latter, 
and  to  set  them  agoing.  Without  great  plainness,  and  plying  urgency,  and 
patiently  returning  to  the  charge,  after  the  labour  of  many  ineffectual  demon 
strations,  nothing  will  be  done.  And  it  is  under  this  impression,  that  ere  we 
conclude,  we  would  fain  have  one  word  more  of  application,  on  the  way 
wherein  all  that  is  compulsory  in  the  pauperism  of  Scotland  may  be  broken 
up  and  dissipated. 

When  the  parish  stands  singly  and  aloof  from  all  the  complexities  of  an 
intricate  and  extended  combination,  as  in  country  or  suburb  parishes,  the 
arrangement  is  come  to  more  easily.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  compulsory 
arid  gratuitous  funds  are  thrown  into  one  sum,  and  placed  under  one  admin 
istration — and  in  other  cases  they  are  administered  separately.  The  way  in 
either  case  is  to  open  up  different  accounts  for  these  funds,  if  not  to  place 
them  under  different  administrations.  The  last  way  is  the  best  when  the 
existing  machinery  admits  of  it.  But,  at  all  events,  let  the  money  that  has 
been  levied  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  paupers  upon  the  roll  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  proposed  reformation  ;  and  let  all  the  new  applications  be 
met  with  and  managed  on  the  sessional  revenue  alone.  It  may  happen  that 
this  revenue  is  large ;  in  which  case,  a  good  many  of  the  already  existing 
paupers  may  be  attached  to  it  from  the  outset,  as  in  the  parishes  both  of 
Canongate  and  St.  John's.  In  other  cases  the  revenue  may  be  so  small,  that 
to  encourage  the  operation,  it  might  be  wise  to  relieve  it  of  the  existing  pau 
perism  altogether.  So  that,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  the  fund  by  assessment 
may  have  fully  a  greater  weight  of  pauperism  upon  it  than  before.  It  were 
as  well  indeed,  in  every  instance  of  a  new  arrangement,  that  the  session  were 
left  with  an  overplus  on  hand  of  its  own  proper  revenue,  above  the  expendi 
ture  that  was  laid  upon  it  at  the  first.  For  the  consequent  pressure  that 
would  thus  be  felt  by  the  other  fund,  there  would  soon  be  a  relief  and  a  com 
pensation  in  the  death  of  old  cases,  and  the  cessation  of  all  influx  from  the 
new  pauperism.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  a  sufficient  complement 
of  elders  and  deacons — and  the  assignation  of  a  small  district  of  the  parish  to 
each  of  them — and  a  resolved  spirit  on  their  part,  not  against  the  poor,  but 
against  a  system  which  has  made  the  poor  more  wretched  and  mis-thriven 
than  before,  they  will  succeed  in  ridding  the  parish  of  a  great  moral  evil,  and 
restoring  it  to  the  pure  and  gratuitous  economy  of  a  Scottish  parish. 

But  when,  instead  of  a  parish  standing  singly  and  disjoined  from  all  others, 
under  an  independent  regimen  of  its  own,  it  be  implicated  with  two  or  three 
more,  as  in  some  of  our  second-rate  towns,  or  perhaps  with  a  cluster  of  from 
ten  to  twenty,  as  now  in  Edinburgh  and  recently  in  Glasgow,  it  requires 
somewhat  more  of  management  to  disengage  it.  If  its  kirk-session  be  very 
poor,  then  we  think  that  it  may  be  relieved  by  the  assessment  fund  of  all  its 
pauperism  together  ;  and  be  left  freely  to  try  the  process  de  novo^  with  the 
whole  amount  of  its  proper  resources,  whereby  to  meet  all  the  coming  appli 
cations.  If  its  kirk-session  be  very  rich,  then  a  due  amount  of  the  existing 
pauperism  of  its  own  parish  may  be  laid  upon  it ;  and  should  there  be  an 
excess  of  revenue  over  even  the  whole  of  its  pauperism,  as  now  in  St.  John's, 
then  may  this  excess  be  applied,  first,  to  the  raising  of  a  good  parochial  sys 
tem  of  education  within  its  own  limits,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  that 
system  abroad  among  the  other  parishes.*  In  the  work  of  all  these  initial 

*  In  this  way  the  cause  is  most  powerfully  served  in  these  parishes — as  education  is  by 
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adjustments  with  the  various  parishes,  the  Charity  Workhouse  will  find  at  the 
outset  a  slight  augmentation  of  pressure  upon  its  funds.  But  this  will 
speedily  subside  ;  and  then,  by  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  old  pauperism, 
an  equally  rapid  liquidation  of  the  assessment  will  be  felt  every  year  by  the 
citizens.  An  increase  of  collections,  if  necessary,  would  be  the  sure  eft'ect  of 
this  experience  in  all  the  Churches.  And  at  all  events  it  will  be  due,  not  to 
a  want  of  means,  but  entirely  to  a  want  of  management,  if  in  any  one  instance 
the  enterprise  shall  fail.  Each  parish  will  in  a  few  years  emerge  into  inde 
pendence  ;  and  even  in  the  most  populous  cities  within  the  pale  of  our 
Establishment,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  corrupt  system  of  England  will  all 
have  melted  away  under  the  powerful  and  purifying  influences  of  our  own 
better  economy. 

And  we  would  here  suggest  to  those  wealthier  sessions  that  are  able  to 
relieve  the  Charity  Workhouse  of  some  of  its  pauperism,  that  they  should  still 
suffer  it  to  continue  under  the  administration  of  its  managers,  only  paying 
the  expense  of  it  at  stated  terms  to  that  institution.  It  is  greatly  better  that 
the  elders  should  not  come  personally  into  contact  with  the  management  of 
any  of  the  old  cases  ;  but  that  all  their  intercourse  as  administrators  for  the 

Cr,  should  be  with  the  new  pauperism  alone.  It  is  thus  that  the  town 
pital  of  Glasgow,  while  it  has  consented  to  the  relief  that  was  proffered 
to  it  by  the  kirk-session  of  St.  John's,  has  kindly  and  liberally  undertaken 
to  be  still  the  organ  of  conveyance  as  before,  for  the  supplies  of  our  old  pau 
perism  ;  having  agreed  to  present  a  quarterly  account  of  the  expense  from 
which  it  is  henceforward  delivered — but  willingly  postponing  their  deliver 
ance  from  the  trouble  till  all  the  existing  cases  in  their  list  shall  have  died 
away. 

We  wholly  refuse  the  charge  of  an  unfeeling  hardihood  towards  the  poor 
in  any  of  these  processes.  The  system  that  we  want  to  restore  will,  in  the 
first  place,  work  a  tenfold  compensation  for  all  which  might  appear  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them,  in  the  renovation  of  their  own  habits,  and  the  then 
augmented  resources  of  their  own  economy.  And,  in  the  second  place,  while 
it  will  be  sure  to  reinstate  in  wonted  force,  the  duties  of  children  and  of  kins 
folk,  and  so  cause  nature  again  to  stretch  forth  that  helping  hand  which  law 
had,  by  its  intermeddling,  put  back  ;  it  will  also  bring  out  the  liberalities  of 
the  affluent  in  a  character  of  freedom  and  good-will,  which  they  altogether 
lose  on  their  passage  to  the  population  through  such  ducts  of  conveyance  as 
the  hands  of  city  assessors  and  the  distributions  of  a  poor's  house.  Every 
ministration  of  relief  which  shall  thus  be  made  to  descend  upon  humble  life, 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  charm  of  that  living  sympathy  by  which  it  has 
been  prompted  ;  and  the  whole  effect  of  this  better  way  to  soothe  and  to 
satisfy  the  lower  orders  of  society,  he  only  can  tell  who,  once  in  penury  him 
self,  can  recollect  how  far  the  goodness  of  his  friend  outweighed,  in  power 
of  comfort  over  his  spirit,  the  gift  that  emanated  therefrom.  It  is  the  deed 
of  alms-giving  which  brings  the  food  and  the  raiment  into  the  habitations  of 
the  destitute  ;  but  it  is  the  generous  impulse  that  gave  it  birth  which  finds 
its  wayjnto  their  hearts.  From  the  great  legal  institution  the  naked  pro 
vender  is  carried  forth,  and  not  one  moral  influence  of  charity  goes  along 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  the  unseen  walk  of  human  kindness,  as  it  plies  its 

far  the  strongest  moral  corrective  against  pauperism  that  can  be  devised.  On  the  subject  of 
city  schools,  and  the  best  method  of  making  them  to  bear  on  a  city  population,  see  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  System  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  on 
the  Advantage  of  Establishing  them  in  Large  Towns,"  in  Vol.  IX.  of  this  Series. 
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secret  visitations  and  makes  its  affectionate  inquiries — it  is  only  there  where 
charity  brightens  into  its  own  genuine  aspect,  and  by  its  thousand  nameless 
delicacies  can,  along  with  the  beneficence  which  it  showers  upon  humble  life, 
waken  the  gratitude  and  fond  regard  of  all  its  families. 

There  is  a  delusion  that  attaches  to  much  of  moral  and  much  of  political 
speculation.  The  purpose  of  both  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity, 
and  to  rear  the  permanent  and  substantial  fabric  of  a  better  society  than  that 
which  now  encompasses  our  globe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  soothing  perspective  for 
the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  to  dwell  upon,  when  he  looks  onward  to  fancied 
scenes  of  bliss  and  perfection  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come — and  while  he  pic 
tures  to  himself  as  the  fruit  of  his  enlightened  labours  in  the  philosophy  of 
public  affairs,  that  there  shall  then  be  love  in  every  heart,  and  plenty  in  every 
habitation,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  kindle  in  the 
thought  of  all  this  goodly  munificence,  as  if  it  bore  upon  it  somewhat  of  the 
worth  and  greatness  of  immortality.  But  apart  from  religion — and  how  poor 
is  the  amount  of  all  that  the  mere  cosmopolite  can  do  for  our  species  !  And 
even  though,  without  its  aid,  he  should  be  able  to  perfect  the  temporal  eco 
nomy  of  nations,  never  can  he  perpetuate  beyond  a  few  flying  years,  to  a 
single  individual  of  this  vast  assemblage,  any  portion  of  the  bliss  or  the 
glory  that  he  thinks  to  have  provided  for  them.  It  is  death  which  brings 
down  the  worth  and  computation  of  his  high-blown  enterprise,  that  though 
established  over  the  whole  earth,  and  weathering  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
can  only  gild  in  brighter  and  more  beauteous  characters  than  before,  the 
fantastic  day  of  each  ephemeral  generation.  It  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  which  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light — it  is  this  alone  that 
can  furnish  the  friend  of  humanity  with  solid  and  enduring  materials — and 
never  can  he  stand  on  a  vantage  ground  where  the  mockeries  of  the  grave  do 
not  reach  him,  till,  labouring  and  devising  for  the  Christianity  of  his  fellows, 
he  helps  to  extend  an  interest  that  shall  survive  the  wreck  of  every  death 
bed  ;  and  which,  instead  of  being  swept  into  annihilation,  will  be  ushered  to 
everlasting  day,  by  that  trumpet  at  whose  sound  our  world,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  all  the  promise  of  its  many  institutions,  shall  utterly  pass  away. 


No.  II. 

STATEMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PAUPERISM  OF  GLASGOW,  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE 
OF  THE  LAST  EIGHT  YEARS.       (FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1823.) 

THE  population  of  St.  John's,  though  not  the  greatest,  is  above  the  average 
population  of  the  parishes  in  Glasgow.  By  a  survey  made  between  the 
Whitsundays  of  1818  and  1819,  under  my  own  superintendence,  its  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  was  10,304.  Part  of  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  newly  formed  parish  of  St.  James,  which  reduced  its  population  to  8294. 
At  the  beginning  of  1820,  about  a  year  after  my  own  survey,  there  was  an 
other  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  Magistrates,  for  the  whole  city,  and  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  population  had  increased  to  8366.  This  tallies  with 
my  own  observation  of  the  new  buildings  that  had  been  built,  and  additional 
families  that  have  come  into  the  parish.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  remark- 
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able,  that,  by  the  government  Census  in  1821,  the  population  should  have 
fallen  back  to  7,965.  And  certain  it  is,  that,  by  the  emigrations  of  the  inter 
vening  period,  which  was  a  period  of  great  distress  in  Glasgow,  many  of 
the  _tenements  were  left  empty.  There  was  a  general  diminution  of  in 
habitants  from  this  cause  over  the  whole  of  Glasgow ;  the  population  of 
the  ten  city  parishes  having  in  1820  been  73,796,  and  in  1821  only  72,765. 
Still,  under  all  these  fluctuations,  the  population  of  St.  John's  maintained 
its  superiority  over  the  average  of  the  other  parishes.  It  has,  besides,  a  very 
great  extent  of  unoccupied  ground,  on  which  there  have  lately  been  many 
new  erections,  both  of  public  works  and  of  dwelling-places — so  that  its 
population  increases  rapidly. 

But,  while  the  population  of  this  parish  is  above  the  average  of  Glasgow, 
its  wealth  is  very  greatly  beneath  the  average.  With  the  exception  of  about 
twenty  families,  it  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  plebeian  district ;  and 
more  especially  abounding  in  that  class  of  operatives  who  are  most  affected 
by  the  reverses  and  difficulties  to  which  every  manufacturing  place  is  liable. 
And  beside  the  weavers,  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  labourers,  whose  em 
ployment  fluctuates  with  the  season,  and  who  are  often  forced  to  suspend 
work  for  many  days  at  a  time.  It  is  difficult  to  institute  a  precise  compari 
son  as  to  wealth  between  this  and  any  other  of  the  poorer  parishes  in  Glas 
gow.  But  there  are  two  criteria  that  must  afford  a  tolerably  near  approxi 
mation  to  the  truth. 

The  first  is  the  number  of  household  servants  in  each  parish  relative  to  its 
whole  population.  From  the  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Cleland  *  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  servants  is  least  in  St.  John's,  being  only  1  to  33'87 
of  the  population.  In  some  of  the  parishes,  it  is  so  great  as  1  to  6'777  of  the 
population.  The  next  lowest  in  the  scale  is  Blackfriars.  St.  John's,  how 
ever,  is  absolutely  the  lowest.  And  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Cleland,  that  he 
includes  shop-boys  and  others  who  run  the  errands  or  wait  on  the  retail  of 

*  We  would  strongly  recommend  to  Mr.  Cleland,  that  in  any  of  his  futxtre  surveys  of 
Glasgow,  he  should  present  distinct  parochial  lists  of  all  the  other  occupations,  as  well  as 
of  the  household  servants.  He  has  indeed  furnished  us  with  a  general  table  of  the  occu 
pations  for  the  whole  city.  But  it  were  interesting  to  know  what  the  accurate  proportions 
are  in  which  those  of  the  operative  ranks  are  distributed  in  each  particular  parish — when 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  natural  poverty  of  a  district  and  its  artificial 
pauperism  bear  no  relation  to  each  other. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  that  the  labours  of  this  most  industrious  and  devoted  statist 
are  now  recognised  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate  their  importance.  In  the 
last  publication  of  a  government  census,  we  meet  with  the  following  well-merited  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  importance  of  his  works— the  more  flattering,  in  that  it  is  far  the  fullest 
acknowledgment  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  any  returns  from  any  part  of  the  empire. 
"  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Mr.  Cleland  has  transmitted  printed 
documents  containing  very  numerous  and  very  useful  statistical  details  concerning  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  ;  and  that  the  example  has  produced  imitation  in  some  other  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  of  minute  investigation  by 
which  Mr.  Cleland's  labours  are  distinguished." 

It  gives  us  still  more  pleasure  to  find  that  these  valuable  digests  are  on  the  eve  of  being 
translated  into  French — and  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  political  science  on 
the  Continent  have  expressed  the  high  sense  which  they  have  of  their  importance — as 
furnishing  indeed  the  only  solid  materials  on  which  the  true  philosophy  of  economics  can 
be  reared.  Mr.  Say,  well  known  as  an  economist  in  this  country,  and  over  all  Europe, 
witnesses  of  one  of  Mr.  Cleland's  publications,  "that  the  multitude  of  documents  which  it 
contains,  and  the  minute  details  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  is  truly  astonishing — 
that  by  such  exertions  as  those  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Cleland,  Scotland  is  now  the 
country  of  the  world  that  is  best  known,  and  will  serve  as  a  model  of  all  others  in  regard 
to  statistics — and  that  he  will  certainly  make  use  of  the  precious  documents  which  the  work 
of  the  latter  gentleman  furnishes." 
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that  little  merchandise,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  among  the 
ground-storeys  of  the  Gallowgate.  This  reduces  the  household  servants  to  a 
still  smaller  number ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  very  few  of  our  families  that 
have  one. 

The  second  criterion  is  very  properly  not  accessible  to  public  observation. 
Nor  could  I  have  obtained  access  to  it,  had  it  not  been  known  that  my  single 
object  was  to  determine  the  relative  wealth  of  St.  John's  parish,  taken  in  the 
gross,  to  that  of  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow.  This  can  be  very  satisfac 
torily  done  by  an  examination  of  the  assessment  books.  In  Glasgow  the  in 
habitants  are  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  not  according  to  the  valued 
rent  of  their  houses,  but  according  to  their  estimated  property — and  by  a 
somewhat  laborious  process,  the  items  of  any  parish  can  be  extracted  from 
the  general  mass,  and  when  added  together,  give  the  whole  amount  that  is 
cbarged  upon  that  parish.  I  extracted  the  sums  only,  and  have  lost  all  re 
membrance  of  the  names  to  which  they  were  annexed.  The  result  was  most 
gratifying.  The  whole  assessment  for  the  poor  of  Glasgow  last  year  was 
£9213,  4s.  6d.,  and  of  this  sum  the  parish  of  St.  John's  contributed  about 
£140,  or  about  ^  of  the  whole.  This  second  criterion  points  to  about  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  first — for  as  this  parish  contains  within  it  relatively 
the  least  number  of  household  servants,  so  it  pays  both  absolutely  and  rela 
tively  the  least  to  the  assessment. 

It  was  of  this  poorest,  then,  of  our  city  parishes  that  I  felt  the  confidence 
of  being  at  length  able  to  meet  and  manage  its  pauperism,  without  drawing 
any  supply  from  the  fund  raised  by  assessment.  I  did  not  know,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  our  undertaking,  that  it  was  the  poorest.  But  I  was  at  least 
sure  that  it  fell  greatly  beneath  the  average  of  all  the  parishes  in  wealth — 
and  that  its  pauperism,  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  should  have  cost  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  expense  for  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  or,  at  the  rate  of 
expenditure  for  some  years,  upwards  of  £1400  annually.  For  the  achieve 
ment  of  this  object,  all  that  I  required  was  the  free  command  and  use  of  the 
weekly  collection  received  at  my  church  door,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
£400  a  year.  And  with  this  sum  I  could  have  undertaken  any  other  of  the 
Glasgow  parishes,  and  been  just  as  confident  of  a  favourable  result  as  I  was 
with  the  parish  of  St.  John's. 

The  process  has  been  so  often  explained,  that  at  present  I  shall  give  a 
very  brief  description  of  it.  I  undertook,  from  the  outset,  the  expense  of  all 
my  then  sessional  poor,  amounting  to  £225  a  year  ;  but  as  my  yearly  collec 
tion  was  £400,  I  withdrew  by  this  arrangement  £175  from  the  general  sup 
port  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow.  The  only  return  which  I  could  then  venture  to 
hold  out  for  this  sacrifice  was,  that  I  should  send  no  new  poor,  either  casual 
or  permanent,  to  the  Town  Hospital,  whence  the  fund  by  assessment  was 
distributed  among  all  the  poor  of  the  city.  It  is  evident,  that  under  this 
arrangement,  that  institution  would,  by  the  operation  of  death,  be  gradually 
lightened  of  the  pauperism  that  they  had  received  in  former  years  from  that 
district  of  the  city  which  now  formed  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  and  would  be 
at  length  relieved  from  it  altogether. 

The  attentive  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  success  of  this  under 
taking  all  hinges  on  the  management  of  the  new  cases — or  on  the  way  in 
which  the  new  applicants  for  parochial  relief  were  met  by  the  dispensers  of 
the  parochial  charity.  The  old  pauperism,  then  on  the  Town  Hospital,  be 
hoved  to  die  away.  Even  the  then  existing  pauperism  of  £225  a  year  that 
was  upheld  by  the  collection,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  great  distance  of 
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time,  disappear — and  the  essential  question,  that  could  only  be  determined 
by  experience,  was,  By  what  amount  of  new  pauperism  will  the  old  be  re 
placed  ? 

By  a  very  numerous  class  this  was  held  to  be  a  visionary  scheme ;  and 
visionary,  on  the  ground  that  no  collection  could  possibly  stand  out  against 
the  demands  of  the  poor,  in  a  populous  and  at  the  same  time  plebeian  city 
parish.  We  believe  that  of  those  who  opposed  it  most  keenly,  and  who 
anticipated  its  failure  most  sanguinely,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  a  failure 
from  any  other  cause  than  a  deficiency  in  our  pecuniary  means.  It  was 
never  once  imagined,  that  we  should  be  embarrassed  by  an  excess  ;  or,  that 
instead  of  having  to  give  in,  because  of  a  shortcoming  which  had  to  be 
made  good,  as  in  other  parishes,  from  the  fund  by  assessment,  we  should 
have  to  look  about  in  quest  of  a  safe  and  right  absorbent  for  our  yearly  sur 
plus. 

Another  class,  not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  thought  that  our  success 
was  possible ;  but  possible  only  on  the  strength  of  a  collection  which,  even 
at  the  outset,  was  unusually  great,  and  of  which  they  perhaps  thought  that, 
from  the  liberality  of  a  large  and  an  attached  congregation,  it  could  be  aug 
mented  indefinitely.  The  one  class  deemed  it  a  chimerical  enterprise  in  any 
hands.  The  other  class  held  it  possible  by  us,  but  not  imitable  by  others. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact  may  help  to  clear  away  both  of 
these  wrong  imaginations,  which  were  very  prevalent  at  the  outset  of  our 
undertaking,  and  which,  even  yet,  are  very  far  from  being  dissipated. 

I  had  two  congregations,  a  day  and  an  evening  one  ;  the  first  of  these 
wealthy,  the  second  poor.  So  long  as  the  evening  service  lasted,  which  it 
did  from  September  1819  to  June  1823,  there  did  not  one  farthing  of  the  day 
collection  go  to  the  support  of  new  cases.  This  day  collection,  the  only  one 
chargeable  with  a  magnitude  that  distanced  all  imitation,  was  employed  in 
keeping  up,  and  occasionally  extending  the  allowances  of  those  sessional  poor 
whom  we  found  already  on  the  roll,  at  the  outset  of  our  proceedings  ;  and 
what  remained,  after  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  has  been  chiefly  ex 
pended  in  the  endowment  of  parish  schools.  All  the  new  applications,  for 
three  years  and  nine  months,  have  been  met  by  the  evening  collection  ;  and 
with  a  sum  not  exceeding  £80  a  year,  have  we  been  able  to  provide  for  all 
the  newly  admitted  pauperism,  both  casual  and  regular. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  extraordinary  measures  were  re 
sorted  to  for  alleviating  the  distresses  of  that  period.  In  particular,  there 
was  a  subscription  for  the  city  at  large,  and  a  public  distribution  of  soup  by 
the  Town  Hospital,  for  all  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow  but  St.  John's. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  wisdom  or  the  efficacy 
of  these  measures,  it  was  obviously  expedient  that  our  parish  should  stand 
on  the  same  level,  in  respect  of  this  apparent  advantage,  with  the  other 
parishes.  A  visible  difference  in'  this  matter  was  certainly  not  desirable  at 
the  outset  of  our  undertaking ;  and,  in  the  then  violent  and  distempered 
state  of  the  public  feeling,  would  not  have  been  safe.  Our  people  therefore 
shared  in  the  subscription  ;  and  we  had  also  our  miniature  kitchen,  with  its 
distributions  of  soup  among  those  poor  of  the  parochial  families  who  re 
quired  it.  I  felt  it  grievous  thus  to  subject  any  of  my  people  to  the  humiliat 
ing  exposure  of  such  an  application  :  so  that,  instead  of  being  mortified,  I 
was  greatly  comforted  and  restored  by  the  almost  universal  contempt  in 
which  this  said  kitchen  was  held  by  them.  Their  conduct  on  that  occasion 
was  an  admirable  comment  on  the  memorable  saying  of  one  of  my  female 
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parishioners  who  is  now  in  her  grave— a  saying  worthy  of  the  land  that  gave 
her  birth,  and  which  I  should  like  to  circulate  and  be  impressed  on  all  our 
population.  An  allowance  from  a  public  charity  was  offered  to  her,  and  her 
reply  was,  "  that  she  would  not  have  the  name  of  it  for  all  the  worth  of  it.'' 

The  kitchen  cost  us  twenty  pounds  and  sixpence,  and  all  our  other  ex 
penses  connected  with  that  distressing  period,  did  not  exceed  a  hundred 
pounds. 

As  to  our  regular  and  ordinary  proceedings,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in 
one  particular,  the  expenditure  of  our  parish  must  vary  in  the  style  of  it 
from  that  of  the  other  Glasgow  parishes,  which  are  connected  with  the 
Town  Hospital.  It  is  upon  this  institution  mainly  that  are  laid  the  inciden 
tal  or  occasional  expenses,  which  are  incurred  by  those  who  pass  in  England 
under  the  denomination  of  casual  poor.  We  of  course  have  to  meet  the  de 
mands  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  new  applicants  whom  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
upon  the  roll,  as  the  subjects  of  a  regular  allowance.  But  the  expense 
arising  from  this  quarter  has  of  late  been  rapidly  diminishing.  It  was 
greatest  at  first,  partly  from  the  hardships  of  the  times,  and  partly  too,  per 
haps,  from  inexperience  in  the  treatment  of  those  applications  which  wont  to 
be  managed  by  the  Town  Hospital.  From  the  account  submitted  to  me  by 
the  Treasurer  of  our  evening  fund,  it  appears  that  the  whole  sum  charged 
upon  him,  from  30th  September  1822  to  1st  August  1823,  being  a  period  of 
ten  months,  for  occasional  expenses,  was  £14,  3s. 

But  the  most  interesting  question  relates  to  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  admitted  upon  our  fund,  as  regular  or  permanent  paupers.  The  follow 
ing  is  an  account  of  them  during  the  period  from  1st  October  1819  to  1st 
July  1823,  being  a  period  of  three  years  and  nine  months. 

The  number  of  paupers  who  have  been  admitted  on  the  ground  of  general 
indigence  is  thirteen.  Their  monthly  expense  is  £2,  13s.  4d.,  and  their 
yearly  is  £32. 

The  number  admitted  on  the  ground  of  extraordinary  and  hopeless  disease 
is  two  ;  one  of  them  being  a  lunatic,  and  the  other  deaf  and  dumb.  Their 
monthly  expense  is  £1,  4s.  8d.,  and  their  yearly,  £14,  16s. 

The  number  admitted  on  the  ground  of  that  necessity  which  springs  from 
crime  is  five  ;  there  having  been  two  illegitimate  children,  and  three  families 
of  runaway  husbands  admitted  upon  the  fund.  Their  monthly  expense  is 
£1,  12s.  6d.,  and  their  yearly  is  £19,  10s. 

The  whole  number  of  regular  paupers  who  have  been  admitted  on  the 
parochial  funds  of  St.  John's  for  three  years  and  nine  months  is  twenty,  at  a 
monthly  expense  of  £5,  10s.  6d.,  and  a  yearly  expense  of  £66,  6s.,  during 
which  period  there  has  not  one  been  sent  to  the  Town  Hospital,  or  made 
chargeable,  in  any  way,  on  the  fund  by  assessment.* 

We  have  separated  the  paupers  into  classes,  for  we  think  that  the  ques 
tion,  whether  any  legal  provision  for  indigence  is  required  by  the  natural 
state  and  necessities  of  any  population,  should  be  decided  by  the  first  of  these 
classes  alone,  and  not  by  any  or  both  of  the  succeeding  ones.  We  think  that 
institutions  for  disease  might  be  supported  to  the  uttermost  extent  of  the  de 
mand  for  them  ;  and  even  though  legalized  and  upheld  by  assessment,  as  the 
county  asylums  for  lunacy  in  England,  we  can  see  none  of  the  indefinite 

*  It  is  right  to  mention  here  that  our  sick  have  occasional  attendance  and  medicine  from 
the  District  Surgeons  belonging  to  the  Town  Hospital.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  de 
partment!",  and  a  surgeon  attached  to  each  of  them.  The  parish  of  St.  John's  forms  part 
of  two  of  these  departments. 
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mischief  and  corruption  in  such  a  practice,  that  there  undoubtedly  is  in  our 
present  generalized  pauperism.  We  further  hold,  in  regard  to  the  third  class, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  public  or  ordained  aliment  tending  directly  to  the 
multiplication  of  crimes  ;  and  so  the  question  with  us,  whether  there  should 
be  such  an  economy  as  that  of  our  existing  pauperism,  resolves  itself  into 
the  question,  whether,  apart  from  the  disease  which  ought  to  be  provided  for, 
and  from  the  immorality  which  ought  not  to  be  provided  for,  there  be  really 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  society  that  necessarily  creates  such  an 
amount  of  indigence,  as  to  require  any  other  securities  for  its  relief  than  the 
unforced  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

Our  own  previous  convictions  upon  this  subject  have  been  strengthened 
into  a  full  and  settled  assurance,  by  the  experience  which  we  have  now  re 
corded.  That  in  a  plebeian  and  manufacturing  city  parish,  with  upwards  of 
8000  inhabitants,  there  should  have  been  admitted  only  twenty  paupers  of 
all  classes,  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  nine  months  ;  and,  still  more, 
that  of  the  first  class  or  the  class  of  general  indigence,  the  number  admitted 
should  only  be  thirteen,  and  the  yearly  expense  of  them  £32,  is  to  us  an 
abundantly  decisive  proof  of  a  legal  or  compulsory  provision,  in  any  circum 
stances,  being  wholly  uncalled  for. 

There  have  two  deaths  occurred  among  these  newly  admitted  cases.  They 
are  now  beginning  to  decline  at  the  one  end,  while  they  are  slowly  augment 
ing  at  the  other ;  and  we  have  the  confidence,  that  by  persevering  in  our 
present  management,  their  number  will  not  be  sensibly  greater  than  it  is  now. 
Meanwhile,  the  original  pauperism  is  dying  rapidly  away ;  and  with  a  right 
and  careful  administration,  we  certainly  are  not  very  far  from  our  maximum 
of  new  cases.  But  even  though  that  maximum  should  at  length  be  double 
of  our  present  number,  still  there  would  be  the  exhibition  of  a  parish,  with 
the  extent  of  population  that  we  have  now  specified,  and  having  the  whole 
of  its  regular  pauperism  upheld  for  an  expenditure  of  little  more  than  a  hun 
dred  pounds  in  the  year. 

But  without  waiting  for  such  a  result,  and  even  while  a  very  large  remain 
der  of  the  old  pauperism,  that  was  the  fruit  of  the  former  system,  is  still 
upon  us,  and  not  yet  cleared  away, — yet  with  this  disadvantage,  the  exhibi 
tion  of  our  present  state  is  sufficiently  impressive  of  the  truth,  that  there  is 
really  no  inherent  or  essential  necessity  for  a  compulsory  poor-rate.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  our  undertaking  commenced  on  the  1st  of  October,  1819, 
and  that,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  sessional  pauperism  already  formed  of 
£225  a  year,  which  we  took  upon  the  fund  raised  by  our  day  collection.  The 
number  of  sessional  poor  was  then  117,  of  whom,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
nineteen  were  transferred  to  St.  James',  at  the  formation  of  that  parish.  The 
original  number  then  of  sessional  poor  belonging  to  our  parish,  as  it  now 
stands,  may  be  taken  at  ninety-eight,  of  whom,  by  March  1823,  twenty-eight 
had  died,  and  thirteen  had  been  displaced  from  the  roll  in  consequence  of  a 
scrutiny.  This  brought  down  our  number  of  old  poor  to  fifty-seven,  to  which, 
if  the  twenty  that  have  been  taken  on  are  added,  the  number  of  sessional 
paupers,  on  the  whole,  has  fallen  from  ninety-eight  to  seventy-seven. 

This  result  hath  much  exceeded  our  first  anticipations.  It  would  have 
been  more  than  enough,  if  we  had  kept  our  list  of  poor  from  increasing,  ex 
cluded  as  we  now  were  from  the  old  privilege  of  relieving  ourselves  to  any 
extent,  by  sending  both  new  applicants,  and  paupers  already  on  our  list,  to 
the  Town  Hospital.  The  door  of  that  institution  was  now  shut  against  us  ; 
and  we  had,  with  our  collection  alone,  to  meet  every  case  that  offered  itself 
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from  the  population.  In  these  circumstances,  we  did  lay  our  account  with 
an  increase  both  in  the  number  and  expense  of  our  poor ;  and  the  surplus 
of  £175  a-year,  kept  in  our  hands  by  the  new  arrangement,  was  for  the  ex 
press  purpose  of  meeting  this  increase.  It  turned  out,  therefore,  a  most 
agreeable  result,  when  we  found  that  this  surplus  was  not  called  for.  The 
more  that  our  hopes  were  overpassed,  the  more  have  our  principles  been 
strengthened. 

In  consequence  of  the  complex  system  from  which  we  had  to  be  extricated, 
the  diagram  of  our  operations  is  itself  a  little  complicated ;  and  they  who 
have  only  the  power  or  the  patience  to  look  at  one  part  of  it,  have  been  heard 
to  say,  Where  lies  the  mighty  achievement  of  reducing  the  parochial  poor 
from  ninety-eight  to  seventy-seven?  But  this  is  not  the  achievement. 
Though  there  had  been  no  reduction  at  all,  though  our  present  number  had 
still  been  ninety-eight,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  bringing  it  any  lower, 
there  would  stiil  remain  that  peculiarity  which  is  the  only  one  that  we  deem 
to  be  of  any  importance.  We  have,  during  the  whole  period  of  these  doings, 
sent  no  new  cases  to  the  Town  Hospital.  We  now  draw  nothing  from  the 
fund  by  Assessment,  and  maintain  the  whole  poor  of  the  most  plebeian  parish 
in  the  city,  not  by  means  of  a  great  collection,  but  by  means  of  such  a  frac 
tion  of  it  as  would  constitute  a  very  ordinary  collection,  and  as  might  easily 
be  realized  in  any  of  the  parishes.  Were  they,  in  like  manner,  to  strike  off 
from  the  Town  Hospital,  each,  with  such  a  number  of  sessional  poor  as  it  was 
fully  able  for  at  the  outset,  the  valuable  service  which  they  could  render  to 
the  public,  would  not  lie  in  reducing  their  own  lists  of  pauperism — it  would 
lie  simply  in  their  transmitting  no  case  to  the  fund  by  assessment.  Even 
though  the  whole  sessional  pauperism  of  Glasgow  were,  under  such  an  ar 
rangement,  to  remain  stationary,  there  is  still  a  most  obvious  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  good  that  should  be  done  by  it.  For,  under  such  an 
arrangement,  the  Hospital  would,  in  a  few  years,  die  a  natural  death — the 
fund  by  assessment  would  be  relieved  of  all  its  charges  ;  and  a  Scottish 
pauperism,  in  the  pure  and  original  style  of  it,  would  wholly  supersede  that 
hurtful  economy  which  hath  entailed  the  greatest  of  all  its  domestic  evils  on 
the  people  of  England. 

The  whole  yearly  expense  of  our  original  sessional  poor,  and  newly  ad 
mitted  cases,  is  about  £190. 

But  our  actual  expense  varies  from  this  by  the  operation  of  two  causes. 
The  first  is,  that  the  poor  of  all  the  parishes  in  Glasgow  are  still  interchange 
able.  They  have  no  law  of  residence  for  their  mutual  protection  from  each 
other's  paupers.  And,  accordingly,  the  prediction  of  our  adversaries  was, 
that  if  we  succeeded  at  all,  it  would  be  by  the  efflux  of  our  half-starved  and 
half-provided  poor  into  the  other  parishes.  But  it  has  turned  out  quite  dif 
ferently.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1823,  fifteen  of  our  poor  had  been 
removed  to  other  parishes,  and  twenty-nine  of  their  poor  had  been  received 
by  us  from  other  parishes — so  that  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports,  at 
that  term,  by  fourteen,  whose  expense,  at  the  average  of  40s.  a-year,  comes 
to  £28  over  and  above  the  natural  cost  of  our  parochial  system  of  man 
agement. 

It  is  not  this  expense,  however,  which  forms  our  heaviest  loss,  from  the 
balance  being  so  much  against  us.  A  greater  and  more  permanent  burden 
comes  upon  us  from  the  different  ages  at  which  our  poor  go  out  to  other 
parishes,  and  at  which  we  admit  their  poor  in  return.  Only  one  of  our  newly 
formed  cases  has  left  us — so  that  all  the  rest  who  have  taken  leave,  had  at 
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least  a  seniority  upon  them  as  far  back  as  September  1819.  Whereas,  our 
imported  poor  came  to  us  in  all  the  possible  degrees  of  seniority  as  paupers. 
The  fifteen  who  have  gone,  had,  avevagely  speaking,  a  shorter  period  to  re 
main  in  the  world,  than  the  twenty-nine  who  have  come  in  their  places. 
This,  while  it  lasts,  will  always  expose  us  to  a  much  slower  process  of  relief, 
than  we  would  otherwise  have  had  by  the  operation  of  death.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  law  of  residence  protecting  every  parish  of  Glasgow  from  all  the  rest, 
would  have  restricted  our  expenditure  to  our  own  original  and  newly  formed 
poor — the  former  of  whom  must  soon,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  waxed 
old,  and  disappeared — and  the  latter,  at  our  exceeding  slow  rate  of  admission, 
must  always  constitute  a  very  small  and  manageable  family. 

But  though  we  complain  of  this  unfavourable  balance,  as  a  very  heavy 
disadvantage  to  our  system,  yet  we  are  almost  glad  to  suffer  it,  because  of 
the  triumphant  refutation  which  it  holds  out  to  an  attempted  calumny  against 
us,  that  we  are  harsh  to  the  poor — a  refutation  the  more  decisive,  that  it  is  a 
practical  one,  and  that  it  is  given  by  the  poor  themselves.  Besides,  though 
this  excess  of  imports  has  turned  out  a  burden  upon  our  system,  such  is  the 
inherent  vigour  and  efficacy  of  the  system  itself,  that  we  can  stand  our  ground 
against  it. 

A  second  cause  which  has  affected  our  expenditure,  and  made  it,  like  the 
former,  exceed  still  more  the  natural  cost  of  the  system,  is,  that  we  have  gone 
beyond  our  original  offer  to  the  Town  Hospital.  By  our  first  arrangement, 
all  the  poor  that  had  been  already  admitted  from  the  ground  of  St.  John's 
parish,  upon  the  funds  of  that  institution,  were  to  have  remained  upon  it  till 
death ;  and  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  we  could  venture  to  promise  a  total 
relief  to  the  assessment  from  all  charges  on  the  account  of  our  poor.  We 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  adventuring  too  much  at  the  first,  to  have  offered 
a  present  relief  to  the  Town  Hospital ;  and  we  could,  therefore,  only  at  the 
time,  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  relief.  But  we  found  the  pros 
perity  of  our  new  system  to  go  so  far  beyond  our  anticipations,  that  upwards 
of  a  year  ago,  we  extended  our  original  offer,  and  requested  the. Town  Hos 
pital  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  cases  that  were  actually  upon  their  fund, 
and  which  they  could  trace  to  have  been  admitted  by  them  from  that  terri 
torial  district  of  the  city  which  forms  the  present  parish  of  St.  John's.  It 
appeared,  from  their  communications,  that  in  September  1819,  the  whole 
number  of  such  who  could  be  ascertained,  amounted  to  forty-nine.  In  March 
1823,  they  had  subsided,  by  the  operation  of  death,  to  thirty-four,  most  of 
whom  are  now  in  extreme  old  age  ;  and  from  w7hose  expense,  therefore,  there 
is  the  prospect  of  being  speedily  relieved.  Even  their  present  cost  is  mode 
rate  and  manageable,  being  only  about  £90  a-year. 

By  assembling  together,  then,  these  three  distinct  items  of  our  disburse 
ment,  we  attain  the  sum-total  of  our  present  and  actual  expenditure. 

The  Town  Hospital  poor  cost  us £90     0     0 

The  original  sessional  poor  of  1819,  inclusive  of  the  imports,      152     0     0 
And  the  new  poor  of  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  com 
mencement,  during  which  time  we  have  wholly  intercepted 
the  flow  of  pauperism  into  the  Town  Hospital,  from  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  poorest  population  in  the  city,       .  66     0     0 

Making  a  total  yearly  expense  of      .....       £308     0     0 
The  actual  expense,  then,  is  very  manageable,  even  after  the  total  relief 
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of  the  assessment  has  been  accomplished,  after  that  we  have  ceased  to  draw 
from  the  compulsory  fund  for  any  part  of  our  pauperism,  whether  it  be  origi 
nal  or  newly  formed.  And  when  we  join  to  this  consideration  the  prospect 
that  lies  before  us,  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  new  pauperism  may  be  ad 
mitted,  and  the  fast  rate  at  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  old  will  cer 
tainly  disappear,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  with  a  simple  perseverance  in  the 
wonted  style  of  management,  we  have  reached  our  conclusive  emancipation 
from  compulsory  pauperism. 

We  hold  ourselves  now  prepared  for  the  question,  whether  the  process 
which  we  have  attempted  to  narrate  as  clearly  and  explicitly  as  we  can,  be 
really  imitable  in  other  parishes  ? 

The  two  distinct  considerations  that  enter  into  this  question,  are  the  means 
and  the  management ;  the  means  by  which  the  expenditure  is  defrayed,  and 
the  management  by  which  that  expenditure  may  be  kept  down  to  a  state  of 
moderation  that  is  altogether  indefinite. 

As  to  the  means  for  meeting  the  expenditure,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
we  have  exhibited  our  own  expenditure  in  its  three  distinct  branches — and 
that  partly  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  with  what  facility  the  parochial 
system  may  be  introduced,  and  be  prosperously  carried  forward,  even  in  our 
parishes  of  most  slender  means  and  most  indigent  population. 

Our  whole  regular  and  annual  expenditure,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  amounts 
to  £308,  the  first  part  of  which,  or  about  £90  a  year,  is  incurred  by  the  charge 
of  those  remaining  poor  who  were  upon  the  funds  of  the  Town  Hospital  at  the 
commencement  of  our  undertaking.  Now,  no  other  parish  is  called  upon  to 
charge  itself  with  this  expense  at  all.  It  was  an  expense  that  did  not  enter 
into  any  original  plan  of  ours,  and  so  far,  therefore,  from  being  held  to  ope 
rate  against  the  parochial  system,  is  truly,  in  our  case,  the  fruit  of  its  very 
great  and  unexpected  prosperity.  Into  the  question  of  instability  by  other 
parishes,  it  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  at  all  admitted.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  hold  out  any  present  relief  to  the  Town  Hospital.  They  do 
enough,  if  they  send  no  new  cases,  and  thus  afford  a  sure  eventual  relief, 
which  will,  at  length,  by  the  operation  of  death,  become  complete  and  con 
clusive. 

As  to  the  second  item,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  our  case,  it  is  greater 
by  £28  a  year,  than  it  naturally  ought  to  be  from  the  excess  of  our  imported 
pauperism.  Now,  in  any  argument  about  the  power  of  imitation  by  other 
parishes,  this  also  ought  to  be  deducted.  For  so  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  a 
question  about  all  the  parishes,  this  expense  cannot  light  on  any  one  of  them 
but  by  the  relief  of  some  of  the  others.  If  it  operate  in  one  quarter  against 
the  system,  it  will  just  operate  as  much  in  favour  of  the  system  somewhere 
else.  And  besides,  should  the  plan  be  adopted  generally,  this  could  be  pro 
vided  for  by  a  general  arrangement  or  understanding,  whereby  each  might 
be  as  effectually  protected  from  the  pauperism  of  all  the  rest,  as  by  the  law 
of  parochial  settlement  in  Scotland.  This  law  might  even  be  obtained  for  the 
parishes  of  Glasgow. 

But,  lastly,  we  are  quite  sensible,  that  in  several  of  the  parishes  a  still 
greater  degree  of  indulgence  would  be  necessary,  ere  they  could  be  put  into 
the  condition  of  working  back  their  way  to  a  Scottish  economy  of  pauperism. 
The  parish  of  St.  John's  obtained  a  very  fair  outset  by  the  simple  arrange 
ment  of  being  left  to  its  own  collection,  which,  at  the  time,  was  £400  a-year, 
and  to  its  own  sessional  poor,  whose  expense  at  the  time  was  £225  a-year. 
The  surplus  of  £175  was  then  deemed  necessary  for  the  contingencies  of  a 
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yet  untried  speculation ;  and  it  is  well,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  similar 
attempts  in  other  places,  the  point  has  not  only  been  carried,  but  greatly 
over-carried.  Nevertheless,  for  some  such  attempts  in  Glasgow,  another 
arrangement  is  indispensable.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  good  many  of  the 
parishes,  the  collection,  instead  of  exceeding  the  cost  of  their  sessional  poor, 
falls  greatly  short  of  it.  Still,  however,  this  does  not  cause,  even  in  their 
instance,  the  experiment  to  be  impossible — it  only  makes  it  necessary,  that 
with  them  there  should  be  a  different  sort  of  initial  adjustment  from  that 
which  was  granted  to  us.  For  aught  we  know,  the  expense  of  the  sessional 
poor  in  some  other  parish  may  be  towards  £400  a  year,  while  their  collec 
tion  may  not  much  exceed  £100  a  year.  That  such  a  parish  might  start 
fair,  we  would  not  object  to  the  whole  of  its  sessional  poor  being  devolved 
on  the  fund  by  assessment,  even  as  a  great  part  of  them  is  already  so  de 
volved.  After  this  was  done,  the  kirk-session  of  that  parish  would  be  in  fair 
circumstances  for  the  trial.  It  would  at  the  outset  have  no  poor  at  all — and 
though  it  had  little  more  than  a  hundred  a  year  of  collection,  yet,  restricted 
as  its  expenditure  would  then  be  to  its  new  cases  only,  it  would,  with  our 
most  simple  and  practicable  management,  weather  for  years  the  coming  ap 
plications.  It  would  have  to  do  with  nought  but  our  third  branch  of  expen 
diture,  that  in  three  years  and  a  half  has  only  attained  to  £66  a-year.  And 
during  this  period,  there  has  disappeared  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
our  old  pauperism,  that  is  now  going  off  at  a  rate  of  extinction  which  accele 
rates  every  month,  and  that  in  a  little  time  longer  must  vanish  altogether. 
As  to  the  old  pauperism,  there  should  be  the  same  proportional  rate  of  ex 
tinction  in  all  the  parishes ;  and,  as  to  the  expense  of  the  new  cases,  it  ought 
not  to  be  greater  in  any  of  the  parishes.  Nay,  it  could,  and  it  ought  to  be 
made  less.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pauperism  that  springs  direct  from  im 
morality,  and  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  our  yearly  expense  for  new  cases 
would  only  have  been  £47  a-year.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  pauperism 
that  springs  from  the  disease  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  philan 
thropic  institutions  of  our  land,  this  expense  would  have  been  farther  reduced 
to  £32  a-year.  And  when  with  means  so  slender,  a  compulsory  pauperism 
can  be  wholly  superseded,  if  there  be  spirit  and  patriotism  in  our  land,  shall 
that  labour  of  management  be  withheld,  which  might  avert  the  footsteps  of 
this  baleful  visitant  from  our  borders  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  consideration  which  enters  into  the 
question — whether  the  process  be  imitable  in  other  parishes.  In  as  far  as  the 
means  are  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  abundantly  imitable ;  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  unfold  the  perfect  facility  of  the  management. 

This  second  topic  we  have  all  along  held  to  be  the  most  triumphant  part 
of  our  case,  though  it  be  the  very  point  on  which  we  have  met  with  the  most 
obstinate  incredulity  from  others,  who  repeatedly  ask,  what  the  mighty  and 
marvellous  secret  of  this  management  is,  or  wherein  doth  the  incomprehen 
sible  charm  of  its  efficacy  lie  ?  Not,  we  are  sure,  in  the  harsh  and  repulsive 
style  of  it.  There  have  been  outcries  and  exaggerations  to  our  prejudice — 
and  where  was  there  ever  an  administration  of  public  charity  that  gave  satis 
faction  to  all  ?  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  system  is  popular.  We  find  it  so  to 
our  cost.  We  long  for  a  law  of  residence,  that  might  protect  us  from  the 
ingress  which  the  poor  have  made  upon  us  from  the  other  parishes  of  Glas 
gow.  The  exchange  is  against  us,  and  this  we  insist  upon  as  a  decisive  re 
futation  to  the  calumny,  that  the  poor  are  either  neglected  or  maltreated 
by  us. 
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The  whole  mystery  and  power  of  our  management  are  resolvable  into  this. 
Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  public  charity  is  a  very  great  evil.  Most  of 
us  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing  that  we  are  limited  to  a  small  yearly  sum 
for  carrying  on  its  distributions,  and  that  we  have  no  temptation  to  laxity  or 
profuseness  in  the  open  access  which  we  before  had  to  the  fund  by  assess 
ment.  Most  of  us  think  that  we  do  a  service  to  the  population  by  dispensing, 
as  carefully  as  possible,  the  small  revenue  wherewith  we  are  intrusted ;  and 
these  considerations  all  told  with  greater  practical  force  upon  the  deacons 
who  had  the  treatment  of  the  new  applicants  committed  to  them,  that  they 
were  restricted  to  the  very  humble  collection  made  up  chiefly  of  halfpennies 
from  the  parochial  congregation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  my  reason 
for  vesting  in  the  deacons  the  charge  of  the  small  evening  collection  alone, 
was,  that  I  felt  as  if  their  free  access  to  the  large  day  collection  would  have 
insensibly  brought  on  the  same  relaxation  in  their  management,  which  access 
to  the  Town  Hospital  did  in  the  management  of  our  elders  under  the  former 
system.  I  thought  that  the  work  would  be  the  better  done,  the  smaller  the 
provision  was  that  I  assigned  for  the  doing  of  it — for  I  never  once  conceived 
that  the  success  of  it  depended  on  the  magnitude  of  our  provision,  but  solely 
on  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  our  principles.  These  principles  the  majority  of 
my  deacons  have  in  common  with  myself;  and  they  accordingly  thought, 
that  in  warding  off  the  parochial  charity,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  from  the 
families  under  their  care,  they  were  warding  off  from  them  a  very  great  mis 
chief.  And  their  system  of  treatment  has  not,  generally  speaking,  been  a 
system  of  neglect,  but  a  system  of  firm  and  patient,  yet  withal,  kind  investi 
gation — the  object  of  which  has  been,  not  to  facilitate  the  access  of  applicants 
to  the  parochial  charity,  but,  if  possible,  to  divert  it — not  to  help  them  on, 
but  rather  to  help  them  off — and  for  this  purpose,  to  try  every  previous  expe 
dient  of  relief,  and  to  make  that  humiliating  expedient  of  a  supply  from  the 
poor's  fund,  the  very  last  which  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  truly  benevolent  work,  many  doubtless  have  been  thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources — some  have  drawn  more  largely  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  done,  from  the  kindness  of  relatives  and  neighbours — and  a  few 
more  have  had  the  benefit  of  certain  easy  services,  and  perhaps  liberalities, 
from  the  affluent,  that  they  might  not  else  have  experienced.  But  the 
success,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  marvellous,  and  far  beyond  even  my  own 
sanguine  anticipations — most  delightful  to  my  feelings  certainly — and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  demonstrative  to  my  understanding,  that  the  dispensations 
of  an  artificial  pauperism  are  wholly  uncalled  for.* 

*  About  two  months  ago,  the  following  circular  was  sent  round  among  the  Deacons  of  St 
John's : — 

GLASGOW,  August  11,  1823. 

DEAR  SIR, — You  will  oblige  me  much  by  your  earliest  possible  reply  to  the  following 
Queries  :— 

1.  Of  what  proportion  is  it  in  St.  John's  Parish  that  you  are  Deacon  ? 

2.  What  is  its  population,  as  nearly  as  you  can  infer  from  your  latest  survey  ? 

3.  How  many  paupers  belong  to  it  that  are  upon  the  Deacons'  Fund  ? 

4.  How  many  applications  may  you  have  for  Parochial  Relief,  monthly  or  quarterly,  as 
near  as  you  can  remember  ? 

5.  What  time  may  the  business  of  attending  to  these  applications,  and  the  necessary 
inquiries  that  you  had  to  make  in  consequence  of  them,  have  cost  you  upon  the  whole  ? 

6.  Are  the  applications  more  or  less  frequent  since  you  entered  unon  your  office  ? 

7.  Could  you  state  how  much  time  you  are  required  to  sacrifice,  per  week,  or  per  month, 
in  making  the  requisite  investigations  that  you  are  actually  called  to  ? 

8.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  in  ordinary  business,  would  find  the  task  of  meeting  the 
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This  is  the  rationale  of  the  process.  A  deacon,  when  first  appointed  to 
his  district,  may  find  it  very  troublesome  at  the  first,  and  perhaps  alarmingly 
so.  There  is  among  a  part  of  the  people  a  very  natural  expectation  from 
him,  and  urgency  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his  ministrations — and  it  is  in 

pauperism  of  such  a  district  as  yours,  so  laborious  as  to  put  him  to  any  sensible  incon 
venience  ? 

9.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  any  circumstances  connected  with  your  manage 
ment,  that  you  think  might  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  duties  or  attentions  that  you  have 
had  to  discharge  ? — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  gratefully, 

THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

To  this  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  their  replies : — • 

1.  "  The  latest  survey  was  taken  about  a  month  ago,  and  from  it  I  observe,  that  this 
proportion  contains  335  inhabitants. 

"  There  is  not  at  present  a  single  pauper  in  this  proportion  upon  the  Deacons'  fund  ;  nor 
has  there  occurred  either  an  occasional  or  permanent  case  requiring  assistance  from  this 
fund  since  I  received  the  charge  of  it  in  the  month  of  May  1822. 

"  The  number  of  applications  for  relief  in  this  proportion  has  been  very  few  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  not  amounting,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  to  more  than  seven,  or 
about  an  average  one  every  two  months. 

"  Upon  a  review  of  these  cases,  I  compute  that  I  may  have  bestowed  upon  them  about 
sixteen  hours  in  whole,  or  about  a  quarter  per  week,  at  the  utmost. 

"  All  those  applications  for  relief  to  which  I  have  alluded,  occurred  during  the  first  six 
months  after  accepting  office,  which  leaves  nine  months  during  which  I  have  not  had  a 
sin-le  application  for  parish  relief. 

"  Before  I  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  this  proportion,  I  imagined  that,  in 
consequence  of  my  professional  avocations,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  accom 
plish  such  an  object ;  but  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  how 
simple  a  matter  it  was,  and  how  easily  managed  ;  indeed  so  light  and  pleasant  did  the  duty 
seem,  that  I  thought,  if  all  the  other  proportions  were  equally  manageable,  I  could  take 
upon  me  to  manage  the  whole  parish,  and  attend  to  my  business  besides. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  office 
which  I  hold,  is  to  get  immediately  acquainted  with  every  house  and /awn'///  in  the  propor 
tion,  in  order  to  check  any  imposition  which  may  otherwise  be  practised,  and  also  to  facili 
tate  the  investigation  of  every  case  which  may  occur. 

"  Of  those  cases  which  I  have  above  alluded  to,  three  were  of  runaway  husbands.  The 
first  was  left  with  two  children,  both  under  three  years  of  age,  the  youngest  at  the  breast. 
The  second  case  was  left  with/our  daughters,  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  at 
the  breast.  The  third  was  left  about  three  years  before  she  applied  to  me,  \vith  two  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  an  adopted  child,  for  the  support,  of  which  she  had  nothing,  the 
father  and  mother  having  died  some  time  before. 

"  All  these  cases  appear  at  first  sight  formidable,  and  seemingly  fit  for  the  exercise  of 
unbounded  charity,  both  public  and  private ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  case, 
(which,  by  the  by,  was  one  of  a  very  interesting  nature,)  none  of  them  received,  nor  did 
they  require  the  hand  of  ill-timed  charity  to  assist  them.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your 
valuable  time,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  any  of  the  cases,  or  explain  how 
they  icere  treated  ,•  but  let  it  suffice  to  add,  that  had  liberal'means  been  afforded  in  those 
cases  to  supply  their  apparent  wants,  their  husbands  would  never  have  been  found  out.  and 
they  and  their  children  would  have  been  at  this  moment  in  more  abject  poverty  than  at 
their  first  application. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time  in  reading  over  this  long 
answer  to  your  important  queries ;  but  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  sav  so  much  in 
defence  of  a  system,  the  advantages  resulting  from  which,  both  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  a  people,  I  have  had  now  so  ample  an  opportunity  of  judging." 

The  testimony  here  respecting  the  runaway  husbands  is  peculiarly  important,  and  marks 
the  close  connexion  that  obtains  between  the  abolition  of  pauperism  and  the  virtue  of 
families. 

2.  "  In  reply  to  your  queries,  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  have  charge  of  a  proportion  in  St. 
John's  parish,  whose  population  amounts  to  314,  according  to  a  very  recent  survey. 

"  There  is  only  one  regular  pauper,  an  orphan  boy,  and  two  whr)  set  occasional  assistance. 
"  I  should  imagine  the  applications  for  even  occasional  aid  do  not  exceed  one  monthly. 
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the  power  of  a  very  few  to  keep  him  in  considerable  perplexity  and  occupa 
tion  for  some  time.  But  let  him  meet  with  strict  investigation  one  and  all 
of  the  applications  that  are  made,  and  this  at  last  will  act  upon  them  by  a 
preventive  influence — and  they  simply  cease  to  apply.  If  it  be  his  object  to 

"  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  proportion,  but  think  an  hour  every  week  would 
be  sufficient  to  investigate  into  the  state  of  the  poor. 

"  Applications  for  relief  are  less  frequent,  because  work  has  latterly  been  much  more 
abundant. 

"  From  what  I  know  of  the  mode  of  conducting  business  in  Glasgow,  I  think  any  man 
might,  without  sensible  inconvenience,  if  he  have  the  inclination,  attend  to  the  pauperism 
of  such  a  proportion  as  mine,  provided  his  dwelling-house  be  not  very  remote  from  the  pro 
portion  of  which  he  has  charge. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  if  a  deacon  simply  confine  his  charge  of  a  district  to  granting  an  allow 
ance  to  those  who  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  his  labour  will  be  very  small  indeed ;  but  if 
he  take  an  interest  in  procuring  work  for  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  it — if  he  en 
deavour  to  get  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school — if  he  give  occasional  assistance 
to  those  who  require  it  from  sickness — he  will  find  a  good  deal  of  employment,  and  require 
to  exercise  some  discretion  not  to  do  harm  where  he  wishes  to  confer  a  benefit. 

"  The  most  unpleasant  thing  to  be  met  with,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  people  who  profess 
to  be  religious,  but  who,  either  from  want  of  principle  or  industry,  become  a  burden,  either 
as  direct  paupers,  or,  what  is  worse,  borrowers  of  money,  which  they  can  never  repay. 

"  P.S. — You  are  aware  the  population  of  this  proportion  consists  of  very  poor  people. 
There  is  only  one  family  above  the  rank  of  operatives." 

The  district  to  which  the  above  testimony  relates  is  about  the  poorest  in  Glasgow.  I  offer 
the  following  very  important  notice  in  regard  to  this  district,  from  a  former  deacon  who  had 
the  charge  of  it,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it  upon  leaving  town : — "  Though  foreign  to  our 
subject,  I  may  state  that  I  have  received  £2,  2s.  out  of  the  proportion,  to  assist  an  outfit  of 
emigrants  to  Quebec ;  and  £5  or  £6  from  among  the  very  poorest  of  them  for  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies.  These  sums  tend  to  prove  that  any  of  our  proportions  might  be  sup 
ported  from  its  own  resources." 

3.  "  In  reply  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  circular,  I  have  to  state,  that  my  proportion 
in  St.  John's  parish  contains  a  population,  by  the  last  survey  of  June  1823,  of  300. 

"  There  is  only  one  case  of  pauperism  connected  with  the  proportion  at  present— it  is  of 
three  years  and  a  half  standing. 

"  I  have  had  only  four  regular  cases  altogether.  The  whole  population  of  my  district  are 
operatives,  or  labourers,  many  of  them  Irish.  In  November  1819,  when  I  was  appointed 
deacon,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  absolute  starvation  from  want  of  work.  I  had  con 
sequently  many  applications  for  about  five  months,  which  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
distribution  at  Hutcheson's  Hospital.  During  that  period,  I  supplied  with  various  relief 
about  one-third  of  the  families  under  my  charge,  not  one  of  which  would  have  been  called 
forth  in  ordinary  times. 

"  As  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  duties  of  my  office,  as  well  as  the  people  committed 
to  my  charge,  it  required  a  great  sacrifice  of  my  time  at  first,  often  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
day  ;  but  that  pressure  has  long  passed  away,  and  I  now  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  almost  every  family  in  the  district. 

"  I  have  brought  no  case  under  investigation  for  ten  months.  I  had  indeed  two  applica 
tions  within  that  time,  but,  after  a  little  conversation,  they  both  voluntarily  withdrew. 

"  Taking  the  survey  may  occupy  three  or  four  hours  per  annum  The  deacons'  meetings 
and  investigations  connected  therewith,  two  or  three  hours  a  month ;  but  I  have  had  no  call 
on  my  time  from  the  pauperism  of  my  own  district  for  many  months,  except  signing  a  few 
papers  exempting  from  the  Cottage  Tax. 

"  With  a  little  experience,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  person,  in  ordinary  business,  to 
manage  such  a  district  as  mine  without  inconvenience. 

"  I  consider  it  most  important  for  a  deacon  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every  family 
under  his  charge,  and  there  is  no  way  he  can  acquire  that  knowledge  so  well  as  by  frequent 
visitation ;  besides,  the  very  frequency  of  his  visits  gives  him  a  stronger  interest  in  their 
well-doing,  not  to  mention  the  reciprocal  feeling  it  creates  towards  himself,  while  he  is  fur 
nished  with  a  store  of  useful  information  for  every  emergency. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  persevere  in  visiting  regularly,  but  it  is  not  from  the  fear  that 
my  presence  would  increase  the  applications  for  parish  aid.  I  think,  were  we  required  to 
give  our  pastor  monthly  a  written  report,  it  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  ourselves.  It  ought 
to  be  a  deacon's  aim  to  behave  with  as  much  kindness  as  possible,  to  listen  patiently  to  every 
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guide  them  as  much  as  he  may  to  their  own  resources,  all  who  are  conscious 
of  such  resources  will  shun  the  detection  and  the  disgrace  attending  an  un 
worthy  application.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  sentiment  as  to  the  evil  and 
the  disgrace  of  public  charity,  insensibly  spreads  itself  among  the  population  ; 
and  the  more  surely,  if  there  be  perfect  frankness  in  his  intercourse,  and  per 
fect  friendship  in  his  regards  towards  them.  It  is  thus  that  in  ordinary 
times  he  may  conduct  them,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  to  a  habit  of  most  mild 
and  manageable  quiescence — a  habit  from  which,  if  they  are  not  disturbed 
by  new  methods  of  administration,  by  changes  of  system,  and  reports  of 
great  things  to  be  done,  and  great  things  intended  for  them,  they  will  per 
severe  in  for  ever. 

The  following  statement  I  hold  to  be  peculiarly  important,  as  evincing  the 
comparative  rates  of  influx,  under  the  present  and  former  systems  of  pau 
perism.  The  parish  of  St.  John's  was  formed  out  of  parts  taken  from  three 
parishes  ;  one  part  from  the  Tron  Church  parish,  of  which  I  myself  was 
minister  for  nearly  four  years,  previous  to  my  becoming  minister  of  St.  John's 
— another  from  the  Outer  Kirk  parish — and  a  third,  but  very  small  part,  from 
the  Inner  High.  The  number  admitted  on  the  sessional  rolls  from  these 
three  parts,  that  form  the  whole  present  ground  of  St.  John's  parish,  between 
the  months  of  October  1815  and  April  1819,  being  a  period  of  three  years 
and  a  half,  was  at  least  62  ;  whereas  the  number  admitted  by  ourselves  from 
October  1819  to  April  1823,  which  is  also  a  period  of  three  years  and  a  half, 
was  only  20.  But  it  must  be  further  taken  into  account,  that  during  the 
former  period  there  were  not  only  62  admitted  upon  sessional  rolls,  Ibut  a 
certain  number  of  the  more  aggravated  cases  behoved  to  pass  directly  into 
the  Town  Hospital,  without  taking  the  intermediate  road  of  the  kirk-sessions 
at  all.  Of  the  twenty  that  we  have  admitted  upon  our  roll,  eight  were  of 
that  aggravated  description  that  never  would  have  been  encountered  by  the 
kirk-session  under  the  old  regimen,  but  would  have  been  passed  directly  to 
the  Town  Hospital.  There  were  only  twelve,  then,  of  these  twenty  that 
would  have  appeared  on  our  list,  had  there1  been  an  open  avenue  to  the  Town 
Hospital,  as  there  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  admission  of  these 
sixty-two.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  numbers  62  and  12  represent  the  propor 
tion  between  the  rates  of  admission  under  the  old  and  new  systems,  and  the 
ingress  of  paupers  is  five  times  less  than  it  wont  to  be.* 

application,  do  his  utmost  to  procure  work  when  it  was  wanted,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more 
difficult,  to  resist,  with  sturdy  firmness,  every  improper  claim,  in  spite  of  abuse  or  popular 
clamour." 

I  have  here  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the  information  that  I  have  received 
from  such  monthly  reports  of  their  districts,  as  the  gentlemen  connected  with  them  were 
pleased  to  furnish,  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  author  of  the  last  communication.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  practice  languished,  but  from  what  cause  ? — purely  from  the  want  of 
materials.  The  people,  when  conducted  to  a  natural  state,  at  length  offer  nothing  to  call 
forth  the  observation  of  those  whose  ostensible  office  it  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
pauperism.  "  They  sheathe  the  sword  for  lack  of  argument."  Their  attentions  are  finally 
superseded— a  circumstance  which  might  at  length  attach  an  insipidity,  and  even  an  unim 
portance  to  their  office,  but  which  in  itself  affords  the  strongest  verification  of  the  truth  of 
our  principles. 

*  By  the  examination  of  sessional  books,  we  ascertain  how  many  are  the  cases  which 
each  elder  admits  for  the  first  time  upon  his  roll.  These,  however,  consist  not  merely  of 
those  who  are  absolutely  new  paupers,  but  paupers  who  have  entered  his  district  either  from 
the  other  parishes,  or  even  from  other  districts  of  the  same  parish.  On  the  present  ground 
of  St.  John's  parish,  the  number  of  such  enrolments,  between  October  1815  and  April  1819, 
was  considerably  upwards  of  90.  By  our  allowance  for  the  internal  movements  from  one 
part  of  this  ground  to  another,  which  is  necessarily  conjectural,  we  reduced  the  number  to 
VOL.  X.  2  R 
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We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  this  fact,  not  only  as  it  evinces  most 
strikingly  the  effect  of  the  parochial  system  in  stimulating  the  management, 
but  as  it  serves  to  demonstrate  the  spirit  wherewith  we  regard  the  manage 
ment  that  obtains  both  in  the  Town  Hospital  and  the  other  parishes  of  Glas 
gow.  We  are  aware  of  a  certain  soreness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
gentlemen  connected  with  these  managements — as  if  we  had  charged  them 
with  laxity  and  carelessness  in  the  administration  of  a  public  trust — and  we 
are  sure  that  this  impression  on  their  part  must  have  strengthened  that 
hostility  wherewith  the  parochial  system  has  had  to  grapple  for  every  inch 
of  its  progress.  With  us  it  was  never  felt  to  be  any  other  than  an  abstract 
municipal  question — and  when  we  affirm  that' the  affairs  of  pauperism  were 
better  conducted  under  a  separate  parochial  administration  of  the  voluntary 
fund,  and  worse  conducted  under  the  general  city  administration  of  a  com 
pulsory  one — it  did  not  once  enter  our  thoughts,  that  we  were  either  advanc 
ing  a  compliment  in  behalf  of  those  individuals  who  were  concerned  in  the 
former  administration,  or  preferring  a  charge  against  the  individuals  con 
cerned  in  the  latter.  Now  that  the  discovery  has  been  made,  (and  it  was 
only  made  a  few  months  ago,)  that,  under  the  old  system,  we  ourselves  *  did 
admit  pauperism  at  a  rate  five  times  greater  than  we  do  under  the  present 
system — it  will  not  be  imagined  that  we  would  have  openly  proclaimed  this, 
had  we  thought  that  we  were  thereby  exposing  our  own  discredit  to  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  that  when  one  finds  an  indefinite  command  of  the 
means  for  public  charity,  he,  almost  insensibly  to  himself,  is  thrown  off  his 
guard,  and  becomes  more  easy  and  inadvertent  than  he  otherwise  would  in 
the  dispensation  of  it.  Even  his  good  feelings,  when  not' accompanied  by 
reflection,  will  help  to  mislead  him  in  this  particular.  And  thus  it  is  that 
men  of  the  utmost  honour  and  humanity,  all  over  England,  as  well  as  among 
ourselves,  have  been  far  less  alert  in  their  management  than  they  should 
have  been,  with  a  limited  revenue  that  constrained  them  to  a  limited  ex 
penditure.  The  whole  question  is  altogether  a  public,  and  in  no  shape  a 
personal  one.  We  take  no  praise  to  ourselves  for  any  of  our  doings  under 
the  present  regimen — neither  do  we  take  any  blame  to  ourselves  for  any  of 
our  misdoings  under  the  former  regimen.  The  comparison  now  given,  says 
everything  "for  the  one  system  and  against  the  other  system — but  it  says 
nothing  for  or  against  the  administrators  of  either.  The  comparison  we  hold 
to  be  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  important,  as  exhibiting  the  powerful 
stimulus  that  a  mere  change  in  the  economy  of  pauperism  will  give  to  its 
management.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  whole  operation.  The 
deacon  or  elder  takes  much  more  trouble  with  each  individual  case  than  he 
did  before — yet  his  trouble  is  greatly  lessened  upon  the  whole,  because  in 
consequence  of  his  now  stricter  investigation,  he  has  greatly  fewer  applicants 

90  precisely.  If,  in  this  allowance,  there  have  been  any  inaccuracy  in  our  favour,  we  are 
pretty  confident  that  it  is  more  than  balanced  by  our  further  allowance  for  the  imports 
from  without,  between  October  1815  and  April  1819.  We  make  them  equal  to  28,  which  is 
the  number  of  imported  cases  to  the  same  ground  between  October  1819  and  Annl  1823. 
Now,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  importation  was  stimulated  both  by  the  hopes 
and  by  the  experience  of  the  new  system— and  the  fact  that  it  was  double  of  our  exporta 
tion,  we  hold  to  be  decisive  on  this  point.  When  28  is  taken  from  90,  it  leaves  62  for  the 
number  of  new  cases  of  pauperism  on  the  present  territory  of  St.  John's,  under  the  old 
regimen,  in  three  years  and  a  half. 

*  That  part  of  the  old  Tron  parish  which  remains  attached  to  St.  John's,  forms  about  one- 
half  of  it— and  I  can  see  no  sensible  difference,  in  point  of  laxity  or  rigour,  between  the  old 
administration  of  this  portion,  and  that  of  the  other  two  that  were  devolved  upon  us  from 
other  parishes. 
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than  he  had  before.  By  the  labour  of  a  very  few  weeks  he  may  purchase  to 
himself  the  ease  of  a  whole  incumbency — and  the  delightful  results  through 
out  all  the  parish  are  a  greatly  reduced  expenditure,  a  diminished  and  still 
rapidly  diminishing  pauperism,  an  agency  that  feel  their  offices  to  be  so  many 
sinecures,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  and  calumny  of  our  opponents, 
a  far  more  tranquil  and  satisfied  population. 

We  are  not  making  a  palinode  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Town  Hospital, 
but  merely  uttering  a  reiteration,  when  we  pronounce  them  the  useful,  and 
efficient,  and  highly  respectable  administrators  of  a  system  that  is  miserably 
wrong.  We  are  sure  that  they  are  doing  their  work  a  great  deal  Letter  than 
our  deacons  could  do  ;  and  if  at  this  moment  the  gentlemen  of  the  agency  of 
St.  John's,  our  own  particular  friends,  were  to  become  the  office-bearers  of  a 
compulsory  pauperism,  we  should  have  no  more  faith  in  a  good  or  prosperous 
result  from  their  services,  than  we  have  in  a  better  state  of  things  for  Eng 
land,  till  the  people  there  have  abandoned  all  their  modifications  of  the  evil, 
and  have  struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  evil  itself.  We  are  not  qualified 
to  say  how  the  gentlemen  of  the  Town  Hospital,  those  praiseworthy  and 
gratuitous  servants  of  the  public,  could,  while  the  system  continues,  do 
better  than  they  are  doing  ;  nor  are  we  able  to  offer  any  advice  for  the  im 
proving  of  a  system,  of  which  we  think,  as  Charles  Fox  thought  of  the  slave 
trade,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  regulated,  but  destroyed.  We  feel  confident 
that  were  our  elders  and  deacons  to  take  the  place  of  the  directors  in  the 
Town  Hospital,  there  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  no  benefit  rendered  to  the 
city ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  confident,  that  would  any  of 
the  directors  honour  our  parish  by  accepting  of  its  offices,  they  would  soon 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  our  system,  and  very  soon  be  satisfied  of  its  power.  A 
trial  is  better  than  an  argument.  We  have  often  failed  to  convince  the 
partisans  of  the  old  system  by  our  reasonings  ;  but  we  have  succeeded,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  by  making  deacons  of  them. 

The  utterance  sounds  harshly  which  implies  that  the  administrators  of  our 
city  pauperism  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  that  large  and 
indefinite  revenue  which  is  raised  by  assessment.  The  correct  mode  of  put 
ting  it  is  that  such  a  revenue  ought  not  to  be  raised.  We  did  not  intrust 
the  deacons  of  St.  John's  with  the  large  day  collection.  We  did  not  even  in 
trust  the  elders  of  St.  John's  with  it  either  ;  and  we  therefore  provided  an  ab 
sorbent  for  its  great  and  accumulating  surplus.*  But  who  ever  dreamed  of 
anything  so  utterly  puerile  as  a  feeling  of  personal  offence,  because  of  a  sup 
posed  personal  charge  ?  The  truth  is,  that  wherever  there  is  a  large  dispos 
able  fund  for  the  expenses  of  pauperism,  a  certain  relaxation  will  gently  and 
imperceptibly  insinuate  itself  into  the  management.  It  was  to  secure  an 
alert  administration  at  the  outset,  that  the  deacons  were  restricted  to  their 
very  humble  revenue.  It  was  to  maintain  this  alertness  that  we  felt  anxious 
lest  the  capital  of  our  session  should  attain  to  a  hurtful  excess.  And  we  feel 
confident  that  there  is  not  a  kirk-session  of  our  city,  which,  if  dissevered  from 

*  "We  have  expended  altogether  £744,  5s.  Id.  of  this  surplus  on  the  endowment  of  our 
parish  schools ;  of  this  sum,  ,£500  was  vested  with  the  city  corporation  for  a  permanent 
salary  of  £25  a  year  to  the  English  School  in  M'Farlane  Street.  The  rest  was  expended  on 
the  current  salaries  of  the  four  teachers.  Our  ordinary  day  collection,  under  the  manage 
ment  of  the  elders,  has  varied  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  year,  or  a  little 
upwards  ;  and  the  surplus  now  in  the  hands  of  the  kirk-sesnon  is  £190.  There  has  another 
of  our  schools  been  permanently  endowed  by  a  revenue  derived  from  another  source.  The 
remaining  two  attached  to  the  chapel  district  are  still  unendowed ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
object  will  be  attained  from  other  sources  than  either  the  church  or  chapel  collection. 
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the  Town  Hospital,  and  cordially  resolved  on  the  side  of  its  own  indepen 
dence,  could  not,  in  virtue  of  the  same  alertness,  meet  its  new  pauperism,  and 
with  the  utmost  facility  too,  even  upon  its  present  resources,  however  scanty. 

The  first  part  of  what  follows  relates  to  the  separate  management  of  St. 
John's,  and  is  more  especially  addressed  to  the  present  and  future  conductors 
of  that  management.  The  second  part  relates  to  the  means  of  its  extinction, 
and  is  submitted,  with  much  deference  and  regard,  both  to  the  city  rulers 
and  to  the  clergy  and  elders  of  the  other  parishes. 

I.  And,  first,  there  can  be  nought  more  complete  than  the  demonstration 
which  you  have  made  of  the  efficacy  of  the  parochial  system  in  large  towns. 
That  you  should,  with  so  little  trouble  to  yourselves,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
so  much  satisfaction  to  the  parish,  have  only  admitted  twenty  new  cases 
upon  the  roll  of  pauperism  in  three  years  and  nine  months  ;  and  that  during 
that  period  the  old  pauperism  should  have  melted  so  fast  away,  as  to  leave 
the  whole  expenditure  for  the  poor  of  a  plebeian  city  population,  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  souls,  at  £280  *  a  year— this  of  itself,  and  in  the  midst  of 
perilous  and  disastrous  times,  is  a  practical  exhibition,  which  they  who  have 
designed  the  whole  enterprise  as  a  rash  and  theoretical  innovation,  will 
find,  we  imagine,  very  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

To  us  the  exhibition  is  made  still  more  impressive,  when  we  look  at  the 
state  of  the  matter  according  to  the  respective  proportions  or  districts  into 
which  the  parish  is  divided.  Out  of  the  twenty-five  districts,  there  are 
twelve  where  there  has  not  a  single  pauper  been  formed  since  September  1819 ; 
and  some  of  these  among  decidedly  the  poorest  vicinities  in  Glasgow.  In 
some  of  these,  too,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  honoured  me  by  their  co-operation,  are  not  in  circumstances  to  intercept 
the  applications  for  public  and  parochial  aid  by  any  private  charities  of  their 
own.  There  may  be  such  liberalities  occasionally  going  amongst  us  ;  but  most 
assuredly  these  do  not  form  our  main  protection.  I  have  seldom,  indeed, 
applied  for  this  object  to  any  of  my  wealthy  friends  in  the  congregation  ;  I 
do  not  recollect  a  dozen  instances  in  four  years.  If  there  has  been  any 
jugglery  in  our  undertaking,  let  my  friends,  whom  I  now  leave,  and  many 
of  whom  I  have  grieved  by  my  departure,  let  them  step  forward,  and  un 
mask  it  to  the  derision  of  the  public.  If  there  has  been  any  conspiracy,  for 
the  purpose  of  deluding  the  imagination  of  the  citizens  into  the  belief  of  an 
erroneous  though  favourite  theory,  let  the  conspirators,  now  that  their  chief 
hath  abandoned  them,  reveal  the  secret.  The  mechanism  now  lies  open  to  the 
public  gaze  ;  and  if  they  can  detect  aught  of  legerdemain  in  its  performance, 
they  have  now  the  ample  opportunity.  I  found  the  delusion  strengthening 
every  year,  that  our  success  was  due  not  at  all  to  the  system,  but  to  some  mar 
vellous  or  magical  power  in  the  operator  who  conducted  it.  The  best  service 
in  these  circumstances  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  truth  is,  for  the  operator 
to  resign  it  into  other  hands  ;  and  now  that  the  enterprise  has  been  de 
livered  of  that  false  and  bewildering  glare  which  his  presence  had  thrown 
around  it,  he  has  not  another  wish  regarding  it  than  simply  that  its  enemies 
shall  forbear  their  violence,  and  that  its  friends  shall  not  abandon  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance  worthy  of  being  adverted  to,  and  that  must  be 
quite  palpable  to  you  all.  A  very  slight  difference  in  the  strictness  of  the 
administration,  is  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  pauperism  between  one  district  and  other.  Let  any  one  deacon  but  relax 

*  The  whole  present  annual  expenditure  is  £308  ;  but  of  this  £28  is  for  the  excess  of  our 
imports. 
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his  management,  however  slightly,  and  he  may  by  that  admit  some  pauperism 
which  another  would  have  shifted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Let  a  very  few, 
then,  abandon  themselves  to  the  habit  of  easy,  unquestioning  compliance 
with  any  application  ;  and  he  may  very  soon  form  more  pauperism  among 
a  few  hundreds  of  the  population,  than  would  have  been  formed,  under  a 
universally  careful  superintendence,  in  a  parish  of  as  many  thousands.  Every 
such  deacon  has  a  powerful  auxiliary  on  the  side  of  pauperism,  in  the  sordid 
appetencies  of  our  nature  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  a  very  few  could  overrun 
their  districts  with  poor,  and  bring  a  session  to  the  limit  of  its  resources  in  a 
single  twelvemonth.  It  is  thus,  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  lukewarm  or  hostile  successor  to  overthrow  the  experiment — but 
the  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  its  failure  in  his  hands  would 
prove  nothing,  while  its  success  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  particularly 
under  the  circumstances  that  have  just  now  been  unfolded,  proves  both  cer 
tainly  and  universally,  that  the  supplies  of  an  artificial  pauperism  are  not 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  any  population.* 

But  still  this  shows  the  importance  that  you  remain  united  in  principle ; 
and  I  trust  that,  under  a  successor,  who  will  countenance  your  pure  and 
philanthropic  undertaking,  you  will  never  meet  with  anything  to  damp  or  to 
dispirit  you.  You  will  surely  not,  for  the  few  hours  of  labour  and  attention 
that  your  office  requires,  lay  it  down  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  your 
perseverance  in  the  good  work  is  of  greater  importance  than  ever  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  So  long  as  I  presided  over  it,  there  was  a  delusion  which  no  suc 
cess  could  dissipate,  and  which  every  month  of  my  continuance  made  more 
inveterate  than  before.  It  is  unpleasant  for  me  to  allude  so  pointedly  to 
myself;  but  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  delicacies  of  nature  ought  to 
be  suspended.  There  were  a  bustle  and  a  din  and  a  publicity  attendant  on 
my  various  proceedings,  that  threw  a  disguise  over  their  real  character  and 
tendency.  The  success,  in  particular,  of  my  scheme  for  the  management  of 
pauperism,  has  all  along  been  most  grievously  misunderstood,  and  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  a  Katterfelto  exhibition,  than  as  the  result  of  those  sure 
and  steadfast  principles,  which  operate  at  all  times,  and  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  our  nature.  Hitherto  there  are  many  who  have  only  gaped  at  it 
with  a  sort  of  blind  and  stupid  wonderment.  They  may  now,  perhaps,  give 
themselves  leisure  to  gaze  upon  it  intelligently.  You,  my  friends,  know,  that 
the  virtue  which  has  been  ascribed  to  me  in  this  matter,  is  an  utter  miscon 
ception — and  that  in  any  higglings  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
you  and  the  parochial  applicants,  there  was  no  mystical  charm  whatever  in 
my  name,  or  in  my  presence.  Only  let  me  be  succeeded  by  a  friendly  and 
an  approving  clergyman  ;  and  you  are  all  confident  that  it  wholly  depends 
upon  yourselves,  whether  the  same  exhibition  shall  be  perpetuated  or  not. 
I  may  have  called  you  together ;  but  you,  gentlemen,  have  done  the  work  ; 
and  _your  simply  abiding  therein  for  a"  few  years  longer,  will  be  a  mightier 
service  to  the  cause,  than  you  have  yet  rendered  to  it  by  the  whole  amount 
of  your  labours.  You  entered  upon  the  office  in  the  face  of  many  hazards 
and  uncertainties.  You  will  not  surely  abandon  it  now  that  you  have  put 
the  bugbear  to  flight,  and  have  turned  the  office  into  a  sinecure.  It  is  for 
you,  and  for  you  only,  to  work  that  conviction  which  I  have  failed  to  awaken — 
to  shed  a  calm  and  enduring  light  over  that  question  on  which  the  public  are 
still  so  obstinately  incredulous — to  let  them  know,  that  what  they  have  mis- 

*  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  remark,  lest  the  actual  termination  of  our 
system  should  lead  him  to  any  rash  inference  against  the  soundness  of  it. 
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taken  for  a  blazing  meteor,  is  nought  but  every-day  truth ;  and  that  what 
they  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  sanguine  experiment  in  the  hands  of  a 
daring  adventurer,  might  be  turned,  at  any  time,  into  solid  experience,  even 
by  the  most  sedate  and  sober-minded  of  our  citizens. 

I  can  depone  to  the  effect  of  both  systems  on  the  comfort  of  the  clergy 
man,  having  just  had  four  years'  experience  of  the  one  and  as  many  of  the 
other.  The  deacons  have  already  attested  the  perfect  facility  of  their  part 
in  the  concern,  and  I  follow  up  their  witness  by  attesting  the  equal  facility 
of  mine.  It  is  just  another  delusion,  that  the  plan  makes  it  a  laborious 
parish  to  any  who  shall  succeed  me.  It  was  indeed  a  labour  to  combat  the 
opposition  that  rose  against  the  establishment  of  the  plan — but  in  the  opera 
tion  of  the  plan  itself  there  is  no  labour.  Instead  of  this  there  is  a  thorough 
exemption  to  the  clergyman  from  the  whole  care  of  his  parish  pauperism — 
and  he  is  enabled  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  such  literary  and  spiritual 
labours  as  are  strictly  ecclesiastical.  All  that  the  system  brings  upon  him 
is  one  meeting  with  his  deacons  in  the  month ;  or,  should  the  system  be 
adopted  without  deacons,  and  by  elders  alone,  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  make 
that  regular  meeting  of  his  session,  which  he  must  have  at  any  rate,  a  far 
blander  and  quieter  and  more  manageable  meeting  than  it  was  before.  It, 
in  fact,  assimilates  his  condition  to  that  of  a  country  clergyman  ;  and  he  has 
all  the  tranquillity  of  a  home  walk,  instead  of  that  appalling  complexity  and 
controversy  and  manifold  interruption  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  an 
extended  management. 

I  must  not  disguise  my  conviction  here,  that  apart  from  the  support  of 
education  and  of  institutions  for  disease,  public  charity,  in  any  form,  is  an 
evil — and  that  the  Scottish  method  is  only  to  be  tolerated,  because  of  its 
insignificance,  and  the  rooted  establishment  which  it  hath  gotten  in  all  our 
parishes.  But,  though  I  would  tolerate  it  in  practice,  I  cannot  defend  it  in 
principle — and  I  speak  according  to  my  firm  and  experimental  impressions, 
when  I  say,  that  a  parish  might  be  maintained  in  far  greater  comfort,  and 
in  a  more  soundly  economic  condition  without  it  altogether.  The  blind 
and  the  dumb  and  the  deranged  may,  without  mischief,  be  wholly  provided 
for — and  philanthropy  would  soon  reach  the  limit  of  that  exertion,  which 
might  be  required  for  the  full  and  permanent  relief  of  all  whom  Nature  had 
so  signalized.  And  then,  after  these,  we  believe,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  guarantees  of  a  kirk-session,  we  should  have  had  fewer,  or  no  runaway 
husbands,  perhaps  even  no  exposed  infants ;  and,  certainly,  been  altogether 
saved  from  that  awkward  and  pernicious  necessity  which  is  sometimes  laid 
on  the  parochial  court,  when,  by  its  very  allowance  for  illegitimate  children, 
it  seemeth,  at  least,  to  accredit  the  grossest  immorality.  Take  away  these 
sources  of  pauperism,  and  our  expenditure  for  the  new  cases  would  be  re 
duced  to  £32  a  year — and  I  repeat,  that  in  the  absence  of  this  dispensation, 
not  one  individual  would  have  suffered,  and  many  been  far  more  liberally 
dealt  with.  We  have  one  pauper  that  I  recollect  who  was  admitted  to  a 
larger  allowance  than  usual,  on  the  ground  of  her  eminent  Christian  worth 
— but  this  worth  was  previously  recognised  by  all  her  acquaintances,  and 
there  was  a  consequent  influx  of  kindness,  which,  I  hope,  has  not  been 
arrested  by  our  interference.  There  was  another  who  came  upon  our  roll 
because  of  her  long-continued  sickness.  We  could  not,  and  more  especially 
as  she  had  recently  come  amongst  us,  give  her  more  liberal  treatment  than  she 
would  experience  in  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow — and  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
that  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  one  private  individual  in  her  neighbourhood 
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far  outstript  the  more  showy,  but  less  substantial  ministrations  of  the  public 
bodv.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very  knowledge  of  her  state  in  the  vicinity,  soon 
surrounded  her  dwelling  with  a  wholesome  operation  of  aid  and  sympathy. 
I  never  found  it  otherwise.  I  would  have  no  fear  of  a  parish  anywhere  in 
Scotland,  though  all  claims  and  all  collections  were  done  away.  _  But  I  have 
great  fear  of  there  being  much  untold  and  unrelieved  suffering  in  every 
parish  where  the  public  charity  hath  attained  a  magnitude  jthat  overbears 
the  charity  of  nature — where  it  hath  turned  the  one  party  into ^fierce  and 
determined  litigants,  and  put  the  other  on  a  stout  and  stern  defensive  against 
their  applications— where  the  imagination  of  a  right,  that  most  unseemly  and 
heterogeneous  element,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
business  of  human  sympathy,  hath  set  both  gratitude  and^good-will  at  abey 
ance  ;  we  greatly  fear,  that  in  these  circumstances,  there  is  many  a  desolate 
and  declining  family,  who  sink  under  the  rigours  of  an  artificial  system, 
which  they  are  too  delicate  to  brave — who,  perhaps,  of  gentler  mood,  cannot 
brook  the  humiliations  of  a  public  scrutiny,  and  cannot  fight  their  way 
through  all  those  rude  and  repulsive  obstacles  by  which  the  avenues  of  legal 
charity  are  guarded.  They  are  unnoticed  by  neighbours,  because  a  refuge 
is  open  to  them,  which  they  have  not  the  hardihood  to_  enter.  _  The  feeling  of 
private  charity  is  suspended,  and  there  is  a  frown  in  public  charity  that 
scareth  them  away. 

To  realize  the  best  condition  of  a  parish,  we  do  not  hold  it  necessary, 
however,  that  the  collection  shall  be  done  away — but  we  do  hold  it  most 
desirable,  that  it  be  stript  altogether  of  its  legal  character  ',  and^that  the 
kirk-sessi'on  have  the  gratuitous  and  uncontrolled  administration  of  it.  Thus 
delivered,  we  think  that  it  may  be  the  instrument  of  many  and  great  services 
to  philanthropy,  though  never  brought  to  bear  on  the  relief  of  mere  indigence 
at  all.  For  this  last  object,  a  very  slight  impulse  given  to  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  and  the  hearts  of  their  wealthier  neighbours,  would  do  more  than  any 
public  offering  whatever — and  we  appeal  to  any  deacon  who  hath  had  inti 
mate  experience  among  his  families,  whether  benevolence  would  not  go  forth 
upon  its  work  with  tenfold  alacrity,  when  once  the  popular  imagination  of  a 
legal  riffht  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  certain  depressing  sense  of  legal  obliga 
tion  on  the  other,  were  wholly  done  away.  There  is  nothing  else  wanting, 
in  fact,  even  in  the  very  poorest  departments  of  our  land,  to  make  it  a  gra 
cious  and  a  practicable  task  for  an  individual  to  undertake  any  hundred  con 
tiguous  families  ;  and  to  earn,  by  his  cheap  and  easy  attentions,  a  heartfelt 
gratitude  from  them  all.  Our  deacons  have  done  marvellously  ;  but  they 
would  have  done  better  still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hopes  and  the  claims 
which  attach  to  the  official  situation  that  they  hold — had  they  stood  related 
to  the  people  in  the  simple  capacity  of  their  well-wishers  and  friends— had 
the  jealousy  and  the  heart-burnings  which  legality  never  fails  to  engender, 
been  detached  from  the  whole  of  their  intercourse  with  them,  so  as  to  give 
to  each  little  forthgoing  of  aid  and  of  service  the  character  of  spontaneous 
kindness,  and  to  restore  to  humanity  its  own  proper  guise. 

II.  I  hope  that,  by  this  time,  every  objection  to  the  imitableness  of  the 
parochial  system  by  others  has  been  conclusively  set  at  rest.  It  is  not  by 
my  great  day  collection,  but  my  small  evening  one,  that  the  only  essential 
operation  of  the  process  hath  been  done — and  done,  too,  at  an  expense  of 
management  so  very  trifling,  as  to  be  most  easily  borne,  even  by  the  most 
busy  and  occupied  of  the  citizens. 

There  are  now  two  parishes  where  the  plan  hath  been  completely  acted  on 
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for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  most  unlooked-for  success  ;  and  there  are 
three  where  it  hath  been  partially  acted  upon.  It  is,  perhaps,  very  natural 
in  these  circumstances  for  city  rulers,  whose  habitual  superintendence  is  a 
general  one,  and  over  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  seek  for  the  effect  of  this 
change  on  the  sum-total  of  the  expenditure  for  the  pauperism  of  Glasgow ; 
and  if  they  find  that  this  expenditure  still  grows  upon  their  hands,  to  ask, 
What  benefit  hath  accrued  to  us  from  the  new  system  ?  But,  though  this 
may  be  natural,  never  was  anything  more  thoroughly  erroneous.  It  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  make  the  new  system  responsible,  not  for  the  expenditure  in  those 
parishes  where  it  is  established,  but  in  those  also  where  it  is  shut  out  and 
resisted.  If  two  English  counties  adopted  our  retracing  process,  and  suc 
ceeded  therein,  would  it  be  any  disparagement  upon  its  efficacy,  that  still 
there  was  an  increase  of  national  pauperism  in  the  country  at  large  ?  The 
only  quarter  where  to  look  for  the  efficacy  of  the  new  system,  is  to  the  parishes 
where  it  has  been  set  up,  and  has  for  some  time  been  in  actual  operation. 
If,  in  one  of  these  parishes,  there  be  no  compulsory  pauperism  at  all  in  con 
sequence,  and  in  another  of  them  it  be  rapidly  dying  off,  and  no  new  ac 
cessions  are  making  to  it,  this  is  the  only  proper  test,  and  it  is  a  conclusive 
one.  The  general  increase  of  pauperism,  notwithstanding,  is,  in  fact,  the 
strongest  demonstration  that  can  be  given,  not  of  the  impotency  of  the  new 
system,  under  which  it  is  melting  away,  but  of  the  mischievous  power  and 
virulence  of  the  old,  under  which  it  is  making  head  against  all  the  correc 
tives  that  are  applied  to  it,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  encroachments  that 
are  making  upon  its  territory.  From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Cleland,  it  appears 
that  the  poor-rate  of  Glasgow  in  1803  was  £3940,  and  that  in  1820  it  was 
so  much  as  £13,120.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  the  most  complete  and 
decisive  success  of  at  least  six  of  the  Glasgow  parishes  out  of  the  ten  ere  the 
progress  of  this  sore  mischief  was  arrested.  When  one  or  two  parishes 
strike  off  from  the  Town  Hospital,  they  may  retard  the  increase  of  pauper 
ism,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  prevent  the  increase.  Never 
theless,  it  is  most  true,  that  by  each  parish  adopting  it  successively,  the 
whole  would  at  length  disappear ;  and  that,  too,  by  a  smooth  and  gradual 
process,  which  carried  none  of  the  hazards  of  a  violent  and  sudden  innova 
tion  along  -with  it. 

It  were,  therefore,  well,  that  our  city  rulers  gave  every  encouragement  to 
each  kirk-session,  that  felt  disposed  for  the  separate  and  independent  manage 
ment  of  their  own  affairs — and  meanwhile,  not  to  be  impatient  for  a  general 
result,  or  look  for  any  striking  or  palpable  effect,  except  in  the  parishes  them 
selves,  taken  singly.  And  the  only  encouragement  which  even  the  poorest 
of  the  parishes  would  require  is  a  good  initial  arrangement  for  their  existing 
paupers,  and  an  unfettered  control  over  their  own  means  in  the  treatment  of 
their  future  paupers.  It  were  one  of  the  worst  ways  of  helping  them,  to  de 
cree,  in  their  behalf,  any  part  of  the  sums  collected  in  the  wealthier  parishes. 
This  would  at  once  relax  that  stimulus  wherein  the  whole  virtue,  in  fact,  of 
the  process  lies ;  and  which  never  can  be  secured  but  by  each  parish  being 
left  to  its  own  means,  and  its  own  management.  There  is  nought  of  which 
the  public  are  more  incredulous,  and  yet  nought  more  experimentally  true, 
than  that  it  is  not  money  which  is  wanted,  but  such  an  impulse  given  to  the 
sobrieties  of  humble  life,  and  the  sympathies  of  nature,  as,  under  a  simple 
economy  of  pauperism,  would  greatly  more  than  supply  its  place. 

But  such  an  arrangement  for  equalizing  the  collections  between  poorer  and 
wealthier  parishes,  would  not  only  destroy  the  stimulus  to  good  management 
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in  the  poorer — it  would  also  most  grievously  paralyze  the  management  of  the 
wealthier.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  resisted  so  strenuously  every  attempt 
on  the  surplus  of  my  own  collection.  I  believe  that,  had  these  attempts  suc 
ceeded,  there  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  a  much  smaller  collec 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  I  fear,  a  much  less  strict  and  attentive 
administration.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  that  men  should  be  so  intent  on 
the  prosperity  of  any  operation,  when  all  the  fruits  of  that  prosperity  are  to 
be  seized  upon  by  others,  and  alienated  from  the  good  of  their  own  particular 
vineyard.  It  was,  therefore,  a  question  of  serious  concern,  how  my  own  sur 
plus,  that  had  accumulated  to  a  good  many  hundred  pounds,  should  be  dis 
posed  of.  It  was  of  importance  that  it  should  be  absorbed,  for  had  it  con 
tinued  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  pauperism  alone,  it  would  most  surely 
have  relaxed  the  management;  but,  then,  it  was  of  equal  importance  that  it 
should  be  absorbed  in  a  way  that  would  gratify  and  interest  my  parochial 
administrators,  who,  one  and  all  of  them,  had  the  good  of  the  parish  at  heart. 
And  therefore  I  have  applied  it  to  the  endowment  of  parish  schools.  And  so 
it  should  be  suffered  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  embarrassed  with  their  sur 
pluses,  those  most  decisive  trophies  to  the  efficiency  of  the  parochial  system 
in  Glasgow.  The  poorer  parishes,  after  having  obtained  a  good  initial  ar 
rangement,  might,  with  all  safety,  be  left  to  themselves.  And  the  richer, 
after  having  provided  a  good  apparatus  of  parochial  schooling  for  their  own 
population,  should  be  permitted,  through  the  medium  of  their  collections,  to 
extend  the  same  benefit  to  other  parishes,  or  even  to  the  suburb  wastes' by 
which  our  city  is  surrounded.* 

The  proposition  that  our  surplus  should  go  to  the  Town  Hospital,  for  the 
relief  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the  city,  is  altogether  monstrous.  W  hen 
one  reflects,  indeed,  that  all  the  collections  of  the  city  churches  taken  together 
amount  to  about  £2000  in  the  year,  and  that  the  annual  assessment  has  been 
known  to  exceed  £13,000,  this  whole  attempt  upon  the  sessional  surpluses 
is  something  very  like  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  carnel.  But 
never  was  there  so  thorough  an  exemplification  of  the  cross  purpose— never 
were  human  understandings  so  totally  at  antipodes  with  each  other,  as  when 
it  was  proposed  >  to  lead  the  camel  forth,  that  it  may  feed  and  fatten  on  the 
healthful  sproutmgs  of  that  system  which  was  especially  set  up  with  the  de 
sign  to  starve  it  at  length  into  utter  extermination.  Had  this  idea  been  en 
tertained  by  more  than  a  very  few  of  our  influential  men,  I  should  have  been 
filled  with  despair ;  but  I  confidently  leave  the  whole  question  in  the  hand3 

*  For  the  purpose  of  giving  complete  legal  security  to  the  parochial  system  in  Glasgow, 
the  following  are  the  heads  of  the  bill  that  should  be  attempted  in  Parliament  :— 

First,  when  the  kirk-session  of  any  parish,  by  a  certain  specified  majority,  which  ought 
to  be  a  large  one,  undertakes  to  provide  for  all  their  existing  sessional  poor,  and  to  meet  all 
their  own  new  cases  of  pauperism,  without  having  recourse  on  the  fund  by  assessment  they 
should  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  their  own  collections 

Secondly,  When  a  kirk-session,  the  expense  of  whose  present  sessional  poor  overpasses 
their  present  collection,  undertakes,  on  being  relieved  of  the  excess,  to  provide  for  the  same 
thei^  o'wn  ritlSS!^*'  **"*'  "*  ^  manner'  should  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of 

Thirdly,  The  general  law  of  residence  in  Scotland  should  be  made  applicable  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  the  parishes  within  the  Royalty,  from  each  other's  poor 

And,  lastly,  For  the  encouragement  of  the  poorer  parishes,  those  whose  expense  to  the 
fund  by  assessment,  for  the  seven  years  previous  to  their  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  has  exceeded  their  contribution  by  the  levy  to  this  fund,  during  the  same  period  shall 
be  wholly  exonerated  from  the  assessment,  so  soon  as  either  their  Hospital  paupers  have  all 
died  away,  or  they  have  otherwise  relieved  that  institution  of  all  further  charge  on  account 
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of  those  from  whom  I  have  ever  experienced  the  most  friendly  countenance 
and  support— and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  with  the  Magistrates  mid  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow,  the  experiment  is  safe. 

There  is  just  one  delusion  more  which  might  bewilder  the  views  of  the 
public  on  this  question ;  and  I  speak  the  more  "earnestly  upon  it,  that  I  have 
witnessed  the  mischievous  influence  of  it  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
possible,  at  any  time,  to  put  forth  an  arm  of  vigour,  and  to  make  very  great 
retrenchments  on  the  existing  pauperism,  and  without  changing  at  all  the 
old  system,  to  administer  it  so  strictly  for  a  season  as  to  reduce  very  much 
the  expenditure— and  then  appeal  to  this  reduction  as  an  argument  that  the 
system  is  in  itself  a  very  good  one,  and  that  no  other  reformation  is  called  for 
than  merely  on  the  administration  of  it.  But  this  impulse  will  not  continue 
— and  the  pauperism  will  soon  make  head  again— and  whenever  there  is  the 
unlimited  command  over  a  fund  for  its  expense,  it  will  be  found  most  surely, 
in  the  long-run,  to  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  anTl  principles  of  its  ^own 
most  mischievous  acceleration.  It  is  not  so  with  the  modest  and  gratuitous 
economy  of  a  Scottish  parish,  because  there  the  administrators  are  at  all 
times  necessarily  strict,  and  the  popular  habit  is  that  of  a  quiescence  corre 
sponding  therewith.  How  soon  the  people  even  of  a  city  parish  may  be  con 
ducted  to  this  habit  back  again — and  how  soon,  in  consequence,  a  kirk-ses 
sion  may  be  relieved  from  all  that  pressure  of  application  which  is  inseparable 
from  compulsory  pauperism,  has,  1  trust,  been  made  most  abundantly  mani 
fest  by  the  truly  important  testimonies  which  I  have  received  from  the  deacons 
of  St.  John's. 

I  conclude  with  one  word  to  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  There  is  nought 
more  fitted  to  deter  imitation  than  the  idea  of  a  complex  and  unmanageable 
machinery :  and  I  accordingly  believe,  that  one  of  the  elements  which  enters 
into  the  disinclination  of  my  colleagues  for  the  parochial  system  is  the  idea 
that  an  order  of  deacons  is  'indispensable.  Now,  however  valuable  the  Cer 
vices  of  my  deacons  may  have  been,  and  however  much  I  desire  the  continu 
ance  of  these  services,  yet  it  were  against  experimental  truth  to  affirm,  that 
by  elders  alone  the  retracing  process  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  Outer 
Kirk  parish  had  a  far  more  unfavourable  commencement  than  we  had,  and 
yet  their  kirk-session  has  succeeded  hitherto  without  deacons.  And  so  might 
any  other  kirk-session  in  the  city,  on  the  condition,  however,  of  their  being 
heartily  resolved  upon  the  enterprise,  and  nearly  unanimous  in  its  favour.  A. 
very  few  dissentients  could  easily  blast  the  undertaking — could  overrun,  if 
they  chose,  their  districts  with  pauperism — could,  with  so  powerful  an  auxi 
liary  on  their  side  as  the  natural  sloth  and  appetency  of  man,  bring  on  such 
a  host  of  applications  to  the  parochial  board,  as  might  alarm  all  the  members 
of  it  into  a  sense  of  their  utter  insufficiency  to  meet  them ;  and  then  appeal 
to  the  premature  failure,  as  an  evidence  against  the  new  system,  which  they 
detest,  and  for  the  old,  of  which  they  are  the  devoted  worshippers.*  I  shall 
therefore  be  sorry  if  the  matter  be  pushed  and  precipitated  beyond  the  real 
progress  of  conviction  ;  and  however  slow  that  progress  was,  I  would  much 
rather  see  it  patiently  waited  for  than  prematurely  outrun. 

Before  I  have  done,  I  shall  again  offer  it  as  my  decisive  testimony,  in  be 
half  of  this  parochial  system,  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  great  efficacy,  but  of 
great  comfort ;  and  that  within  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  much  peace;  as  well 
as  much  prosperity,  has  attended  the  operation  of  it.  I  shall  ever  think  with 

*  This  result  has  actually  taken  place  in  several  instances,  and  operated  most  injuriously 
to  the  discredit  of  our  system. 
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gratitude  and  goodwill  of  the  acceptance  which  it  had  among  the  families  ; 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  unmerited  cordiality  that  I  have  gotten  from  their 
hands.  The  only  drawback  from  that  full  enjoyment  which'  I  else  might 
have  had  in  it,  is  the  perpetual  controversy  that  was  ever  and  anon  springing 
up  in  some  new  quarter,  so  as  to  surround  the  enterprise  with  a  menace  and 
a  hostility  from  without,  that  was  at  least  very  disquieting.  The  parochial 
system  secured  for  me  a  homewalk  that  was  altogether  delightful ;  but  it 
would  have  required  the  combative  temper  of  an  Ishmaelite,  to  have  had  any 
comfort  in  the  foreign  warfare  that  had  to  be  waged  for  the  defence  of  it. 
Yet  this  warfare,  I  fondly  hope,  is  temporary ;  confident  as  I  am,  that  in  pro 
portion  as  the  parochial  system  is  more  tried  and  more  understood,  there  will 
come  to  be  a  more  friendly  coalescence  in  its  favour,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
public  men  of  Glasgow.  There  is  much  of  a  common  feeling  and  common 
principle  that  ought  to  harmonize  us — many  reconciling  principles,  on  which 
I  despair  not,  at  length,  of  a  full  reciprocity  of  sentiment.  I  fully  share  with 
them  in  their  antipathy  to  all  wanton  and  senseless  innovation.  J  share  with 
them  in  their  reverence  for  antiquity  ;  and  onr  only  difference  is,  that  while 
some  plead  for  the  way  and  custom  of  their  fathers,  I  should  like  to  fetch  my 
authority  from  a  remoter  age,  and  quote  the  still  deeper  and  more  revered 
antiquity  of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  not  any  new  system  which  I  advocate, 
but  the  system  of  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  as  it  still  subsists 
throughout  the  vast  majority  of  our  land,  and  as  it  stood  unviolated  for  more 
than  a  century,  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  it,  till  marred  by  the  con 
tagion  of  England. 


No.  III. 

EVIDENCE  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  A  POOR  LAW  FOR  IRELAND. 

1.  HAVE  you  had  occasion  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire? — More  particularly  in  Scotland;  and  I 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  state  of  paupeiism  in  England. 

2.  Was  the  attention  you  have  paid  to  the  state  of  pauperism  in  England 
grounded  upon  any  personal  observations  and  visits  to  this  country? — Yes; 
it  was  grounded  upon  personal  observation. 

3.  Has  that  attention  been  pursued  by  you  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  poor  in  Scotland  for  many  years  ? — From  the  time  of  my  entering  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

4.  There  has  been  a  reprint  of  a  memorandum  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Homer  and  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  Poor-laws ; 
have  you  read  that  memorandum? — I  have. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  that  requires  any  material  alterations  or  additions 
to  give  to  this  Committee  an  adequate  representation  of  what  the  law  of 
Scotland,  on  the  subject  of  the  poor,  is  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  alteration  being  required ;  I  would  add,  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  there  were  no  less  than  two  acts  passed,  and  four  pro 
clamations  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  Poor-laws,  all  evincing  the 
utmost  earnestness,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  establish  a  compulsory 
provision  in  Scotland,  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been  quite  inoperative. 
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The  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  March  1698,  complains  of  the  inefficacy  of  all 
former  acts  and  proclamations;  orders  correction -houses  to  be  built,  one  in 
each  of  the  larger  towns  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  district,  that 
should,  under  a  penalty  of  500  marks  for  each  quarter's  delay,  after  a  specified 
time,  provide  work  for  the  unemployed ;  the  sheriffs  were  further  required  to 
see  this  executed,  under  a  penalty  of  500  marks  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  £500  for  each  week  of  their  delay ;  the  magistrates  were  ordered  to 
support  the  poor  till  those  correction-houses  should  be  provided ;  and  the 
kirk-sessions  were  empowered  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  acts. 

6.  Referring  to  the  acts  which  were  anterior  to  the  proclamation  of  Wil 
liam,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  object  of  the  Legislature  seems  to  have 
been  rather  the  punishment  of  vagrancy  than  providing  relief? — I  think  that 
anterior  to  the  year  1579,  the  statutes  maybe  considered  as  so  many  rigorous 
enactments  for  the  punishment  and  the  repression  of  vagrancy. 

7.  The  Scotch  act  of  1579  appearing  to  be  founded  upon  the  English  sta 
tute  of  the  15th  of  Elizabeth,  with  an  omission  of  the  clause  which  directs 
the  procuring  of  work  for  the  able-bodied  vagrants,  is  there  any  historical 
explanation  of  that  material  variation  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  precise  his 
torical  information  upon  the  subject.     I  think  that  the  proclamation  of  1698 
throws  some  light  upon  the  question,  particularly  as  followed  up  by  an  act 
of  the  same  year  posterior  to  that  proclamation.     Notwithstanding  the  very 
severe  penalties  wherewith  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  the  erection  of  work 
houses,  the  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  proceeded  in  ;  and  the  act 
of  1698,  c.  21,  complains  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  former  acts  and  proclama 
tions,  and  re-ordains  the  building  of  correction-houses  in  the  burghs,  but 
that  they  should  be  built  "  between  such  days  and  in  such  order  as  the 
Privy  Council  shall  think  fit,  and  as  the  said  burghs  are  able  to  bear  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  days  named  in  the  said  acts  and  proclamations."     The 
inability  of  the  burghs  then  must  have  been  one  cause  of  their  non-erection. 
But  beside  this,  from  Scotland  being  so  much  behind  England  in  respect  of 
its  economical  condition,  I  should  imagine  that  neither  the  agriculture  nor 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  supplied  the  same  number  of  resources  for 
work  as  in  England.      It  is  further  obvious  that  there   was   a  want  of 
machinery  for  executing  these  acts. 

8.  Then  it  would  appear  that  those  proclamations  for  the  erection  of  work 
houses,  had  they  been  carried  into  effect,  would,  together  with  the  statute  of 
1579»  have  completed  the  two  objects,  the  repression  of  vagrancy,  and  the 
affording  relief?—!  am  not  sure  that  in  effect  they  would  have  completed 
those  objects,  but  that  they  should  do  so  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature. 

9.  Are  there  any  other  means  of  accounting  for  the  non-execution  of  those 
statutes  and  proclamations  for  the  erection  of  work-houses  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other. 

10.  Are  the  Scotch  laws  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  found  in 
practice  to  create  a  right  in  the  poor  to  demand  relief? — I  conceive  that  a 
sound  interpreter  of  law  would  educe  as  valid  a  right  to  relief  from  the 
statute  book  of  Scotland  as  from  that  of  England.     In  this  respect  there  is  a 
great  similitude  between  them,  and  the  chief  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the 
habit  arid  practice  of  the  two  countries. 

11.  Does  it  appear  that  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor  is  practically 
contemplated  or  enforced  under  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  such  able-bodied  poor 
are  out  of  employment  ? — There  was  a  material  decision  upon  this  question 
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so  recent  as  the  year  1806 :  two  persons  having  objected  to  an  assessment 
imposed  by  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  heritors  and  kirk-session,  for 
the  relief  of  a  number  of  able-bodied  labourers,  who  in  ordinary  times  sup 
ported  themselves,  but  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  the  failure  of  two  suc 
cessive  crops ;  the  court  sustained  the  assessment. 

12.  The  law  of  Scotland,  as  explained  in  the  memorandum  which  has  been 
adverted  to,  and  in  the  answer  you  have  given,  having  appeared  to  recognise 
the  principle  of  assessment,  can  you  inform  the  Committee  when  that  princi 
ple  of  assessment  was  first  introduced  into  practice  ?— It  is  certain  that  it 
was  acted  upon  in  very  few  parishes  indeed  prior  to  1740.  The  Appendix 
to  the  Third  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Poor  Laws  in  1818,  contains  so  many  numerical  abstracts  which  were  found 
to  be  very  erroneous.  The  errors,  however,  were  rectified  next  year  by  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  framed  new  abstracts,  and  sub 
joined  them  to  a  supplementary  Report.  These  latter  abstracts  I  have  found 
to  be  quite  accurate,  as  far  as  I  have  compared  them  with  the  original  com 
munications  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  furnish  the 
dates  of  the  introduction  of  assessment  into  our  Scottish  parishes.  The  first 
abstracts  do  present  us  with  some  information  upon  this  subject,  and  in  as 
far  as  they  can  be  relied  upon,  there  were  about  eight  parishes  under  assess 
ment  in  the  year  1740. 

13.  In  the  Third  Report  it  is  stated,  that  in  700  reported  cases  there  ap 
pear   only   three  instances   of  assessment  prior   to  1700  ;  that   from  1700 
to  1800  there  were  ninety-three  cases  of  assessment,  and  from  1800  to  1817 
there  were  forty-nine  new  cases  of  assessment.     Now,  though  that  may  not 
be  precisely  accurate,  do  you  consider  that  it  affords  sufficient  approximation 
to  the  truth,  to  give  an  index  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  assessment  in 
Scotland?— I  feel  myself  authorized  to  say,  that  there  were  very  few  parishes 
indeed  that  had  adopted  the  method  of  assessment  prior  to  1740. 

14.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  non -application  of  the  principle  of 
assessment  prior  to  that  year  ?— There  is  an  act  which  permits  the  alter 
native  of  begging  under  certain  regulations,  and  the  preference  of  all  parties 
for  this  seems  to  have  made  the  progress  of  assessment  among  the  Scottish 
parishes  a  very  slow  one. 

15.  Were  there  _  any  circumstances  in  the  internal  state  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  state  of  society,  which,  in  your  opinion,  impeded  the  introduction  or 
the  progress  of  assessment  at  that  time  ?— It  appears  to  me  that  the  progress 
of  assessments,  instead  of  being  impeded,  was  superseded  or  anticipated  by 
the  progress  of  education  and  good  habits  amongst  the  people. 

m  16.  In  what  condition  does  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  close  of  the  century  preceding,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  assessment  ?— In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen 
tury  there  was  a  very  efficient  system  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  parishes 
of  Scotland,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  country  at  that  time  was  in  a  very 
healthful  moral  condition ;  immediately  after  the  Restoration  the  act  for  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools  was  repealed,  and  there  was  an  attempt  to 
enforce  episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  population,  which  gave  rise  to  what  may 
be  termed  religious  wars,  that  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  from  the  dis 
order  and  turbulence  of  that  period,  along  with  the  suspension  of  parochial 
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n,  the  population  seems  to  have  deteriorated  veiy  rapidly      There  is 

a  most  frightful  picture  given  of  the  state  of  Scotland  in  1698,  by  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract : — 
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"  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  number  of  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  with  living  upon 
bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases)  200,000  people  begging  from  door  to  door. 
These  are  not  only  no  ways  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so 
poor  a  country ;  and  though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what 
it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there 
have  been  about  100,000  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any 
regard  or  submission  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  of  those  of  God 
and  nature  ;  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  their  own  daughters,  the  son 
with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister.  No  magistrate  could  ever 
discover  or  be  informed  which  way  any  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever 
they  were  baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them  ;  and 
they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants,  (who,  if 
they  give  not  bread  or  some  sort  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in 
one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them,)  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who 
live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty  many 
thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot 
for  many  days  ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk, 
cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together." 

17.  Does  it  .appear,  from  historical  records,  that  that  state  of  things  con 
tinued  long  after  the  date  of  the  work  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ? — It  appears, 
from  very  distinct  historical  documents,  that  that  state  of  things  subsided 
almost  per  saltum,  very  suddenly  indeed,  when  the  population  had  leave  to 
repose  from  the  religious  persecutions,  and  the  parochial  system  of  educa 
tion  was  again  general.      They  were  besides  plied  from  Sabbath  to  Sab 
bath  by  an  efficient  and   acceptable  clergy,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
transformation  appears  to  have  been  quite  marvellous.     The  extract  I  have 
now  read,  refers  to  the  year  1698.     The  extract  I  am  about  to  read,  refers 
to  a  period  of  time  only  nineteen  years  distant,  1717.   It  is  taken  from  Defoe, 
the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe.     "The  people,"  says  he,  "are  restrained  in 
the  ordinary  practice  of  common  immoralities,  such  as  swearing,  drunkenness, 
slander,  fornication,  and  the  like.     As  to  theft,  murder,  and  other  capital 
crimes,  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate  as  in  other 
countries ;  but  in  those  things  which  the  church  has  power  to  punish,  the 
people  being  constantly  and  impartially  prosecuted,  they  are  thereby  the  more 
restrained,  kept  sober,  and  under  government,  and  you  may  pass  through 
twenty  towns  in  Scotland  without  seeing  any  broil,  or  hearing  one  oath  sworn 
in  the  streets  ;  whereas,  if  a  blind  man  was  to  come  from  there  into  England, 
he  shall  know  the  first  town  he  sets  his  foot  in  within  the  English  border,  by 
hearing  the  name  of  God  blasphemed  and  profanely  used,  even  by  the  very 
little  children  on  the  street." 

18.  Are  there  any  other  documents  to  which  the  Committee  can  refer, 
save  the  Third  Report,  to  show  in  how  many  parishes  the  principle  of  assess 
ment  had  been  applied  at  the  time  that  Defoe  explained  the  improved  state 
of  society  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  documents,  but  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  it  was  not  introduced  at  that  time  into  half-a-dozen  parishes. 

19.  Is  the  date  of  the  first  application  of  the  principle  of  assessment  known  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

20.  In  what  particular  part  of  Scotland  was  the  principle  of  assessment 
first  applied  ? — Those  parts  which  were  contiguous  to  England  ;  and  when 
it  did  proceed  northwards,  it  began  generally  with  the  large  towns. 
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21.  Can  you  state  the  entire  numberof  parishes  of  Scotland  at  the  present 
moment,  and   in  what  number   the  principle  of  assessment  is  applied? — 
By   the   Appendix  that  is  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report,   the  number  of 
parishes  where  assessments  are  now  introduced  is  152.     The  total  numberof 
parishes  in  Scotland  is  between  900  and  1000. 

22.  What  is  the  geographical  limit,  if  there  be  any,  within  which  the  prin 
ciple  of  assessment  is  applied  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  can  scarcely  state 
a  geographical  limit ;  it  is  nearly  universal  in  Berwick  and  Roxburghshire, 
which  are  border  counties ;  I  think  it  is  very  prevalent  in  Selkirkshire,  and, 
perhaps,  not  so  prevalent  in  Peeblesshire  ;  then  there  are  isolated  parishes 
further  north  where  the  system  has  been  introduced. 

23.  Are  there  many  parishes  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  the  prin 
ciple  of  assessment  has  been  introduced  ?— I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there 
are  not  twenty  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

24.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  assessment  in  Scotland  to  be  on  the  in 
crease  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  making  progress  both  in  the  number  of  parishes 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  assessment. 

25.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  advance  of  the  principle  of  assess 
ment  ;  is  it  not  the  natural  inference  that  the  principle  has  been  found  a 
beneficial  one  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  very  natural  imagination, 
that  should  there  be  a  vacancy  or  a  deficit  in  respect  of  means,  the  patent 
way  of  supplying  that  vacancy  is  just  to  pour  relief  into  it,  and  it  is  very 
natural  to  proceed  upon  that  imagination  when  urged  by  a  sense ^of  short 
coming  in  the  supplies  which  are  provided  in  a  voluntary  way ;  it  is  a  very 
natural  and  frequent,  though  I  think  mistaken  imagination,  that  an  assess 
ment  will  make  good  the  deficiency.     It  is  not  from  the  impulse,  however, 
which  led  to  the  assessment,  that  I  would  draw  instruction  upon  this  subject, 
but  from  the  experience  which  ascertains  the  result  of  it.     And  here  I  would 
state  another  cause  which,  in  many  cases,  has  been  the  moving  force  that 
led  to  the  introduction  of  assessments ;  there  are  many  non-resident  heritors 
in  our  parishes,  and  from  a  desire  that  the  burthen  should  be  equalized  be 
tween  the  resident  and  non-resident,  the  principle  of  assessment  has  been  in 
troduced,   very  much  afterwards  to  the  regret  and  repentance  of  all,  when 
they  have  found  that  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  bear  the  whole  burthen 
of  a  gratuitous  economy  than  the  share  only  which  fell  to  them  of  a  com 
pulsory  system. 

26.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1817,  that,  in 
a  great  proportion  of  the  country  parishes  in  which  legal  assessments  have 
been  introduced,  they  have  been  afterwards  abandoned,  either  because  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  whatever  addition  the  ordinary  funds  required 
might  be  obtained  at  much  less  expense  by  means  of  voluntary  contribution, 
where  any  urgent  pressure  on  the  poor  should  render  it  necessary,  or  because 
the  regular  assessment  in  those  parishes  has  been  very  generally  observed  to 
produce  an  influx  of  paupers  from  other  parishes,  who,  in  three  years,  can 
acquire  a  legal  settlement,  if  during  that  time  they  have  supported  themselves 
by  their  own  industry,  aggravating  in  this  way  the  parochial  burdens  beyond 
all  reasonable  proportion;  do  you  concur  in  those  observations,  first,  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  assessment  principle  has  been  abandoned  in  some 
parishes  after  it  is  introduced,  and  next,  as  to  the  causes  there  assigned  for 
the  alteration  of  the  practice  ? — I  think  that  the  causes  are  quite  adequate 
to  justify   the  abandonment  of  the  method  of  assessment ;    but  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  led  to  that  result  in  more  than  a  few 
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instances ;  so  that  the  assessment,  upon  the  whole,  is  making  progress  in 
Scotland. 

27.  Will  you  describe  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  in 
an  unassessed  parish  in  Scotland  ? — The  chief  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  derived  from  voluntary  collections  at  the  church-door  ;  and,  in  some  in 
stances,  the  collection  is  made  more  effective  by  its  being  received  within 
doors,  the  elders  carrying  about  what  they  call  a  ladle,  and  making  pointed 
and  personal  application  with  it  to  each  individual  before  the  dismissal  of  the 
congregation.      That  method  obtains,  however,   in   comparatively  a  small 
number  of  Scotch  parishes;  the  collection  being  generally  held  at  the  church- 
door,  where  the  people  give  their  offerings  into  a  plate  as  they  pass.     The 
produce  of  the  collection  is  the  chief  fund  out  of  which  the  poor  are  relieved 
in  the  unassessed  parishes  ;  there  are  occasionally  other  funds,  however,  as 
interest  from  small  sums  of  money  left  to  the  kirk-sessions.     In  regard  to 
administration,  the  heritors  or  landed  proprietors  have  a  right,  along  with 
the  minister  and  elders,  to  the  conjunct  management  of  one-half  of  the  col 
lection,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  they  seldom  avail  themselves  of  it.     Prac 
tically,  there  are  few  instances  of  a  conjunct  administration,  excepting  where 
the  parishes  are  assessed  ;  so  that  in  the  great  majority  of  these  parishes,  the 
administration  may  be  said  to  lie  solely  with  the  minister  and  elders. 

28.  Is  the  administration  under  any  settled  principle,  limiting  the  objects 
upon  which  it  can  be  expended,  or  is  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  parties  ad 
ministering  ? — Almost  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  kirk- 
session. 

29.  In  the  assessed  parishes,  what  is  the  mode  of  procedure  with  respect 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — After  the  method  of  assessment  was  introduced, 
the  collections  fell  off  very  rapidly,  and  the  heritors  have  stated  meetings 
along  with  the_  kirk-session,  so  that  the  fund  may  be  said  to  be  under  the 
conjunct  administration  of  the  heritors  and  the  kirk-session. 

30.  When  there  is  an  assessment,  is  the  administration  of  that  assessment 
carried  on  upon  the  admission  of  a  principle  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
to  demand  the  relief,  or  is  the  expenditure  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the 
heritors  and  kirk-session  ? — There  is  a  rapid  growth  on  the  part  of  the  popu 
lation  of  the  feeling  that  they  have  a  right  to  relief;  and  in  regard  to  the 
discretionary  administration  by  the  kirk-session  and  heritors,  this  was  very 
much  restrained  by  a  practice  that  obtained  till  recently,  of  appealing  from 
their  decision  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  to  a  neighbouring  justice.    How 
ever,  by  a  recent  decision,  it  has  been  found  that  an  appeal  is  not  competent 
save  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  this  may  be  said  practically  to  have  ren 
dered  the  parochial  courts  of  administration  ultimate,  the  method  of  prose 
cuting  the  appeal  being  now  so  very  operose  and  expensive  that  it  is  seldom 
resorted  to. 

31.  Then  has  the  result  of  this  principle  of  law  that  you  have  described, 
by  throwing  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  appeal,  been  to  render  the  dis 
posal  of  those  funds  by  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  subject  to  their  discretion 
only  ? — I  believe  that  this  decision  may  have  retarded  in  some  degree  the 
progress  of  the  expenditure ;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  our  Scottish 
parishes  which    some  have  thought  counterbalances  any  benefit  that  may 
arise  from  the  difficulty  of  appeal.   The  kirk-session  have  a  right,  along  with 
the  heritors,  to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  though  the  burden  of 
the  assessment  falls  wholly  upon  the  land.     I  cannot  say  liow  far  this  may 
operate  insensibly  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  assessments. 
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32.  Is  not  the  rate  apportioned  between  the  tenants  and  the  heritors  ? — Tt 
is  apportioned  between  the  tenant  and  the  heritors,  but  the  tenant  has  no 
voice  in  it.    The  sum  to  be  raised  is  determined  by  the  heritors  and  the  kirk- 
session,  which  last  are  not  payers. 

33.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  the  check  of  individual  interest  acts 
as  strongly  as  might  be  in  the  reduction  of  those  assessments  ? — It  is  cer 
tainly  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  minister  and  the  kirk-session  to  speed 
the  progress  of  assessments,  not  certainly  from  any  indifference  on  their  part 
to  the  interest  of  the  heritors,  but  from  the  feeling  of  its  being  conducive  to 
the  good  of  the  population. 

34.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  comparing  the  difference  of  expense  under 
the  assessed  and  the  unassessed  system  in  Scotland  ? — When  I  received  my 
summons  to  attend  this   Committee,  I  was  very  anxious  to  look  into  the 
original  communications  from  the  Scottish  clergy,  which  form  the  basis  of 
those  numerical  abstracts  that  are  appended  to  the  Supplementary  Report 
which  has  been  already  referred  to.     I  have  thus  been  able  to  collect  a  few 
instances,  taken  at  random,  arid  which  I  think  will  make  that  matter  clear. 
I  have  noted  a  few  parishes  from  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  where 
there  is  an  assessment,  and  compared  them  with  parishes  of  about  an  equal 
population  in  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  which  is  not  assessed.     In  Dunse,  the 
population  is  3082,  the  fund  for  the  poor  £615,  13s.  6d. ;  in  Kilmichael  and 
Glassary,  the  population  is  3400  unassessed,  fund  £30,  Os.  6d.,  less  by  a 
twentieth  part  than  the  former,  although  with  a  larger  population  ;  Eccles, 
population,  1820,  fund  £327  ;    South  Knapdale  in  Argyleshire,  population 
1720,  fund  £33  ;  Coldstream,  population  2384,  fund  £Q15  ;  North  Knapdale, 
2184,  fund  £15.  10s.;  Coldingham,  population  2424,  fund  £316,  2s.  9d. ; 
Inverary,  population  2061,  fund  £124  ;  Jedburgh,  population   4454,  fund 
£631,  17s.  4d. ;  Kilninian,  population  4064,  fund  £20  ;  Hawick,  3688,  fund 
£899,  14s. ;  Lismore  and  Appin,  population  3407,  fund  £34  ;  Wilton,  popu 
lation  1500,  fund  £309,  17s.  lid.;  Kilmartin,  population  1453,  fund  £15; 
Kelso,  4408,  fund  £899,  5s.;  Rothesay,  4970,  fund  £171,  3s.  7id. ;  More- 
battle,  population  983,  fund  £306  ;  Kilninver,  983,  fund  £22.     These  state 
ments  are  given  from  the  Appendix  of  the  Supplementary  Report. 

35.  Are  there  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  different  state  of  the 
population,  in  the  districts  you  have  contrasted,  which  could  account  for  the 
smallness  of  relief  given  in  the  one  case,  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  in  the 
other;  is  the  one  an  agricultural  district  and  the  other  a  manufacturing  one, 
or  are  there  any  other  contrarieties  which  would  account  for  the  great  dispro 
portion  ? — There  is  no  other  circumstance  I  can  assign  than  the  mere  exist 
ence  in  the  one  set  of  parishes,  and  non-existence  in  the  other,  of  a  com 
pulsory  provision.     The  counties  where  the  method  of  assessment  is  most 
general  are  among  the  most  agricultural  in  Scotland ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Campbelton  is  the  most  populous  in  Argyleshire,  its  population  being  7807, 
and  the  fund  only  £141,  10s. ;  the  employment  of  many  of  the  people,  too, 
is  fishing,  which  is  very  precarious.     I  will  conclude  this  list  of  instances  by 
mentioning  another  parish  in  Argyleshire,  Kilchoman,  where  the  population 
is  3131,  fund  £10. 

36.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  comparing  the  actual  condition  of  the  poor 
in  those  separate  classes  of  parishes,  or  any  of  them,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
state  to  the  Committee  in  which  of  the  two  descriptions  of  parishes  there  is 
the  greatest  industry  and  wealth,  and  in  which  the  physical  and  moral  con 
dition  of  the  poor  is  the  better  ? — I  can  say  little  on  this  subject  from  my 
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own  personal  observation  ;  I  have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  Roxburgh 
shire,  where  I  was  assistant  for  some  months  to  a  minister,  about  twenty- 
nine  years  ago ;  my  impression  certainly  is,  that  in  the  unassessed  county  of 
Fife,  where  I  was  afterwards  a  clergyman  for  twelve  years,  the  standard  of 
enjoyment  is  fully  as  high  as  in  .Roxburghshire,  and  the  relative  affections 
seem  to  be  in  much  more  powerful  exercise  in  the  unassessed  than  in  the 
assessed  parishes,  as  also  the  kindness  of  neighbours  to  each  other,  and  the 
spontaneous  generosity  of  the  rich  to  the  poor :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  relief 
going  on  in  the  unassessed  parishes,  perhaps  as  much  in  point  of  materiel  as 
in  the  assessed,  though  not  so  much  needed,  from  the  unbroken  habits  of 
economy  and  industry  among  the  people  ;  the  morale  which  accompanies  the 
voluntary  mode  of  relief  tends  to  sweeten  and  cement  the  parochial  society  in 
the  unassessed  parishes.  On  the  subject  of  the  relative  condition  and  char 
acter  of  the  two  sets  of  parishes,  I  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com 
mittee,  give  a  few  extracts  taken  from  the  original  communications  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  upon  which  the  Third  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1818,  and  also  the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  General  Assembly,  are 
founded.  The  first  are  a  few  instances  from  the  county  of  Sutherland.  In 
Wick  the  population  is  5080  ;  the  fund  £48,  6s.  The  minister  says,  "  There 
is  no  one  of  any  description  in  this  parish,  or  indeed  in  this  county,  supported 
wholly  from  the  public  fund  ;  a  little  help  is  all  that  is  given ;  for  the  rest 
they  must  depend  upon  their  own  industry,  the  kindness  of  relations,  or  the 
liberality  of  the  generous  :  entire  support  is  unknown."  In  Criech  the  popu 
lation  is"  1969  ;  the  fund  £10,  19s.  "  None  supported  wholly  from  the  poor 
fund ;  the  pittance  they  receive  from  the  fund  would  not  support  them  one 
month  in  the  year  ;  but  they  are  supported  by  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
In  admitting  a  pauper  on  the  poor  roll,  his  moral  character  is  minutely  ex 
amined  and  considered  in  bestowing  charity."  In  Tongue  the  population  is 
1493  ;  the  fund  £12,  12s.  "  None  are  wholly  supported  from  the  poor's  fund 
in  this  parish,  owing  to  the  extreme  smallness  of  our  fund  ;  on  the  poor's 
roll  the  number  at  present  is  forty,  to  whom  are  given  from  3s.  to  5s.  or  6s. 
from  the  poor's  fund  in  a  year,  according  to  the  urgency  of  their  claims,  and 
chiefly  to  buy  shoes,  or  assist  to  buy  them ;  the  great  majority  of  the  above 
do  a  little  for  their  own  maintenance,  but  are  principally  supported  by  the 
kindness  of  their  relations,  and  the  bounty  of  charitable  neighbours  often  sent 
to  their  relief."  In  Kilarnan  the  population  is  1390;  the  fund  £46,  10s. 
"  None  on  the  poor's  roll  of  my  parish  are  supported  wholly  from  the  poor's 
fund,  but  live  partly  by  their  own  industry,  and  when  unable  to  work,  are 
aided  by  their  friends.  There  is  one  blind  person  in  this  parish  ;  there  are 
four  persons  deaf  and  dumb  :  the  above  objects  are  aided  a  little  by  the  kirk- 
session,  but  suppoi-ted  chiefly  by  their  own  relatives."  In  Kirkmichael 
Risolis  the  population  is  1168  ;  the  fund  £18,  14s.  "  At  his  settlement  the 
incumbent  found  ninety-five  names  on  the  poor's  roll ;  on  making  strict  in 
quiry  into  their  circumstances,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  found 
that  most  of  them  were  not  real  objects  of  charity,  but  were  put  on  the  list 
by  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  the  twelve  elders  :  to  get  free  of  this,  he 
got  an  act  of  the  kirk-session,  ordaining  that  none  should  receive  of  the  poor's 
land  but  such  as  would  sign  an  obligation  to  leave  their  all,  after  paying  the 
expense  of  their  last  illness  and  interment,  to  the  poor,  unless  they  had 
parents  or  children,  sisters  or  mothers,  or  such  other  relations  or  connexions 
as  had  been  kind  and  munificent  to  them  in  their  distress ;  by  this  act  the 
number  was  reduced  from  ninety-five  to  thirty-six ;  there  is  one  young  man 
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who  has  been  confined  to  bed  for  several  years  by  a  universal  palsy,  supported 
by  his  parents  and  relations,  excepting  from  18s.  to  25s.  given  annually  by 
the  congregation."  In  Avoch,  the  population  is  1560,  and  the  fund  £25, 
10s.  6cl.  "  There  are  two  persons  blind,  three  deaf  and  dumb  ;  the  above 
objects  are  aided  partly  by  the  kirk-session,  but  supported  chiefly  by  their  own 
relatives."  In  Nigg  the  population  is  1349  ;  the  fund  £16.  "  The  highest 
rate  of  relief  granted  is  too  small  for  the  support  of  any  individual;  private 
charity  commonly  makes  up  the  deficiency."  In  Fearn  the  population  is 
1508,  and  the  fund  £19,  7s.  5d.  "They  receive  from  3s.  to  7s.  annually; 
the  rate  of  allowance  in  Highland  parishes  is  very  frequently  as  small."  In 
Kincardine  the  population  is  1666 ;  the  fund  is  £9,  10s.  "  Character  is 
always  considered,  and  the  amount  of  his  allowance  fixed  in  proportion ;  and 
this  is  seriously  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  bad  man."  In  Tarbat  the  popu 
lation  is  1379  ;  fund  £33,  13s.  6d.  "  Ten  of  this  number  cannot  earn  any 
thing,  but  are  assisted  by  their  children  and  friends."  In  Urray,  the  popu 
lation  is  2649;  the  fund  £16,  8s.  "Five  blind,  three  deaf  and  dumb, 
supported  partly  from  the  session  fund,  chiefly  by  relations  and  a  benevolent 
public."  Kilmoreck,  the  population  2528  ;  the  fund  £12,  12s.  "There  are 
on  the  poor's  roll  of  this  parish,  that  can  earn  nothing  for  their  maintenance, 
eight  men  and  six  women,  and  these  are  maintained  by  their  charitable 
neighbours  and  the  poor's  fund;  the  highest  sum  given  is  10s.  a  year."  In 
Alness  the  population  is  1038  ;  the  fund  £29,  8s.  "  The  people  are  uniformly 
sober  and  careful,  and  accumulate  what  they  can  lay  by  for  future  neces 
sities."  Dingwall,  the  population  1500;  the  fund  £902,  17s.  6d.  "There 
is  no  pauper  on  the  roll  who  is  entirely  supported  by  the  session  ;  they  either 
do  a  little  for  their  own  subsistence,  or  are  in  a  great  measure  supported  by 
individual  charity."  I  think  these  instances  form  a  very  fair  representation 
of  the  general  state  of  unassessed  parishes. 

37.  Have  you  made  any  extracts  of  a  similar  character  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  in  the  assessed  parishes  ? — I  am  sorry  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  will  make  such  extracts  arid  submit  them  to  the  Com 
mittee. 

38.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  the  private  charity  in  the  relief  of  distress,  how 
that  private  charity  exists  in  the  assessed  parishes,  as  compared  with  the  un 
assessed  parishes? — My 'opportunities  of  observation  have  been  very  much 
confined  to  the  unassessed  parishes,  with  the  exception  of  Glasgow,  where  I 
would  not  ascribe  the  whole  difference  to  the  assessment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  want  of  assessment  on  the  other  ;  for  irrespective  of  this  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  town  and  a  country  population. 

39.  Are  there  not  some   parishes  in  which  there  are   very  considerable 
voluntary  contributions,  and  in  which  there  is  a  subsidiary  fund  in  aid  of  the 
church-door  collection,  without  reference  to  assessment  ? — I  am  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  fund  in  several  parishes. 

40.  Could  you  state  what  the  state  of  the  poor  is  in  parishes  of  that  de 
scription,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  private  charity, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  benevolence  one  towards  another  ? — 
I  am  not  able  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  statement  upon  that  subject 

41.  In  the  assessed  parishes  generally,  has  the  disposition  been  to  extend 
the  amount  of  assessment  ? — I  think  very  much  so  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  there  are  some  remarkable  instances  of  moderate  expenditure 
even  in  assessed  parishes  ;  and  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  can  give 
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a  few  instances.  In  Longformacus  the  population  is  444,  the  fund  £40,  3s. 
7^d. ;  Eyemouth,  the  population  962,  the  fund  £71,  19s.  ll^d. ;  Edrom,  the 
population  1360,  the  fund  £132,  11s.  9d. ;  Selkirk,  the  population  2466,  the 
fund  £231 ;  Melrose,  the  population  3132,  the  fund  £270 ;  Nenthorn,  the 
population  398,  the  fund  £24,  5s.  4d. ;  in  Legerwood,  population  560,  fund 
£43,  3s.  9d. ;  Stair,  1454,  fund  £99,  4s. ;  Martin,  614,  fund  £42,  15s.  lOd. ; 
Abbey  St.  Bathans,  154,  fund  £5,  15s. ;  Cranshaws,  186,  fund  £10,  18s.  5|d. ; 
Preston  and  Buncle,  766,  fund  £40,  18s.  ll£d. 

42.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  have  been  the  causes  which  in 
those  parishes  have  led  to  the  moderation  of  the  assessment  and  prevented 
the  increase  of  such  assessment  ? — They  are  quite  intermingled  with  and 
contiguous  to  other  parishes  where  the  amount  of  the  assessment  is  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  theirs.     Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  a  later  intro 
duction  of  the  assessment,  though  a  more  strenuous  management  could  pro 
duce  the  whole  difference.     These  instances,  however,  comprehend  so  very 
small  a  fraction  of  the  parishes,  that  if  due  to  superior  management,  we  are  en 
titled  to  infer  it  is  such  a  management  as  in  the  average  will  not  be  realized, 
whereas  in  the  unassessed  parishes,  where  we  have  an  equally  moderate  ex 
penditure,  we  need  no  strenuousness  of  management.     It  appears  to  me  that 
the  assessment  has  operated  as  an  artificial  stimulant,  and  given  a  movement 
to  the  people  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  strenuous  management  operates 
as  a  counteractive,  which,  when  strenuous  enough,  brings  the  people  to 
a  right  medium  state,  as  if  by  a  compensation  of  errors.     The  ground  upon 
which  I  prefer  the  system  in  unassessed  to  that  in  assessed  parishes,  is,  that 
freed  from  both  these  errors,  we  remain  in  the  same  moderate  state  without 
the  putting  forth  of  any  skill  or  any  strenuousness  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  body.     Granting  that  there  is  no  natural  necessity  for  a 
compulsory  provision  to  the  poor,  the  anomaly  of  a  moderate  expenditure  in 
some  assessed  parishes  might  be  easily  accounted  for.     The  want  of  this 
necessity  will  generally  be  discoverable  by  strict  investigation,  so  that  even 
after  a  compulsory  fund  is  established,  by  means  of  a  very  vigilant  guardian 
ship  and  scrutiny,  the  great  majority  of  applications  might  be  warded  off,  or 
a  great  number  of  the  already  admitted  paupers  may  have  their  allowances 
either  reduced  or  withdrawn.     I  do  not  wonder  that  when  a  strenuous  ad 
ministration  is  set  up  in  any  parish,  we  should  hear  of  such  marvellous 
abridgments  as  have  been  effected   on  the  expenditure  ;    but  I  do  regret, 
when  I  hear  these  instances  appealed  to  as  examples  of  the  innocence  of  the 
system.     Such  instances  among  the  assessed  parishes  of  Scotland,  do  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole.     They  form  too  but  an  inconsiderable 
fraction  among  the  parishes  -of  England,  proving  that  under  the  average 
management  of  parishes,  or  such  management  as  is  generally  and  ordinarily  to 
be  had,  the  system  contains  in  it  the  mischievous  principle  of  its  own  accele 
ration.    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  if  we  set  up  an  unnatural  stimulant  on  the 
one  hand,  and  give  a  movement  thereby  in  one  direction,  we  may  do  much  to 
neutralize  the  impulse  by  a  counteractive  of  unnatural  strength  and  violence 
in  the  other  direction.     But  I  should  prefer  a  natural  state  of  things,  where 
the  impulse  had  not  been  given,  and  so  the  counteraction  had  not  been  called 
for. 

43.  It  is  stated,  in  the  Third  Eeport  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  in 
almost  all  the  country  parishes  which  have  come  under  their  notice,  where  a 
regular  assessment  has  been  established,  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  extent 
of  the  assessments  have  gradually  and  progressively  increased  from  their 
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commencement ;  speaking  generally,  would  your  experience  and  the  facts 
that  have  come  within  your  observation  confirm  that  remark  ? — Completely 
so.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  literary  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor  laws  in  Scotland,  and  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  errors  in  the  ab 
stract  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report,  1818,  by  those  who  contend  for  the 
principle  of  a  compulsory  provision,  as  if  those  errors  completely  disproved 
the  principle  and  general  spirit  of  that  Report  of  your  Select  Committee. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  that  Report  are  equally 
well  borne  out  by  the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  General  Assembly, 
where  the  numerical  abstracts  are  quite  correct,  and  have  never  been  ex- 
cepted  against. 

44.  Have  you  the  means  of  comparing  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
people  in  an  unassessed  with  an  assessed  parish? — I  cannot   speak   from 
actual  observation,  because  I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  compare  Glasgow, 
where  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  with  those  country  parishes 
where  I  have  also  had  much  experience. 

45.  You  officiated  as  minister  in  a  country  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife  ? 
— I  did  ;  I  was  twelve  years  a  minister  of  Kilmany  in  that  county. 

46.  What  was  the  state  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  your  parish 
in  Fife  ? — Our  annual  expenditure,  speaking  of  the  average  of  those  twelve 
years,  was  about  £24,  and  the  population  787.     I  might  also  mention,  that 
I  have  a  recollection  of  about  £12  being  given  for  some  years  to  one  remark- 
able  case  of  distress,  so  that  we  had  only  for  some  time  £12  a  year  for  the 
expenses  of  the  general  pauperism  of  that  parish. 

47.  Was  there  any  effort  made  at  any  time  during  your  ministry  in  that 
parish  to  introduce  the  principle  of  assessment  ? — Not  the  least ;  the  heritors 
sometimes  offered  me  a  supplemental  voluntary  sum,  but  I  always  disliked  it ; 
I  said  that  the  effect  of  this,  if  known  to  the  parish,  would  be  to  excite  a 
great  deal  more  expectation  than  it  could  gratify,  and  I  found  the  parish  kept 
in  a  more  wholesome  state  by  the  rich  giving  what  they  gave  privately,  and 
without  coining  ostensibly  through  the  known  and  public  organization  of  the 
kirk-session,  so  that  I  always  discountenanced  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  heritors,  who  were  abundantly  liberal,  to  augment  our  regular  session 
fund  by  any  extraordinary  contributions. 

48.  The  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  parish  were  then  provided 
exclusively  by  the  kirk-session  ? — They  were  ;  we  had  a  small  capital  of  about 
£200  which  afforded  us  so  much  interest ;  then  we  had  our  collection.     A 
considerable  part  of  the  fund  is  expended  upon  small  ecclesiastical  matters, 
such  as  the  payment  of  the  session-clerk,  and   the  synod  and  presbytery 
clerks. 

49.  Were  those  charged  upon  the  small  annual  fund  ? — They  were. 

50.  Did  the  population  of  that  parish  augment  during  the  time  of  your 
ministry  ? — It  did  not ;  it  was  pretty  stationary  during  the  time  of  my  min 
istry,  but  it  rather  declined  before  that ;  the  practice  of  throwing  the  country 
into  large  farms  had  obtained  previous  to  my  entering  upon  the  ministry  of 
that  parish.     The  parish  was  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  consisting  of 
husbandmen  and  the  servants  of  husbandmen,  with  a  few  country  artificers, 
and  some  weavers. 

51.  Was  the  condition  of  the  poor  progressive  or  retrograding  during  those 
twelve  years  ? — I  was  sensible  of  no  great  difference  in  that  respect ;  the 
people,  generally  speaking,  were  in  decent  comfort ;  but  I  beg  it  to  be  under 
stood,  that  I  do  not  ascribe  this  to  any  positive  virtue  in  our  public  charity. 
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I  think  the  excellence  of  our  system,  when  compared  with  that  of  England, 
is  altogether  of  a  negative  kind.  Our  parochial  charity,  from  the  extreme 
moderation  of  its  allowances,  does  not  seduce  our  people  from  a  due  depend 
ence  on  themselves,  or  to  a  neglect  of  their  relative  obligations.  It  is  not 
the  relief  _  then  administered  by  our  kirk-sessions  which  keeps  them  comfort 
able.  ^This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  nature 
hath  instituted  for  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  poverty.  I  might  here 
mention,  that  I  had  occasion  to  publish  my  Kilmany  expenditure  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Eose  honoured  me  with  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
and  begged  to  know  by  what  excellent  management  it  was  that  I  contrived 
to  keep  all  the  poor  comfortable  on  so  trifling  a  sum.  I  wrote  back  to  him 
that  I  really  was  not  conscious  of  putting  forth  any  skill  or  any  strenuousness 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  excellence  of  our  system  did  not  consist  in  the 
excellent  management,  but  wholly  in  the  manageable  nature  of  the  subject, 
which  was  a  population  whose  habits  and  whose  expectations  were  accom 
modated  to  a  state  of  things  where  a  compulsory  provision  was  altogether 
unknown. 

52.  Then  you  attribute  the  state  of  this  parish  rather  to  your  laying  aside 
all  interference,  than  to  any  positive  and  affirmative  acts  ? — Decidedly  so. 
I  look  upon  a  compulsory  provision  to  be  that  which  acts  as  a  disturbing 
force  upon  certain  principles  and  feelings,  which,  if  left  to  their  own  undis 
turbed  exercise,  would  do  more  for  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  poverty, 
than  can  be  done  by  any  legal  or  artificial  system  whatever. 

53.  During  those  twelve  years,  were  there  any  peculiar  visitations  of  dis 
tress  or  sickness,  or  any  commercial  vicissitudes,  which  affected  the  popula 
tion  of  this  parish  ? — There  was  one  instance  of  low  wages,  and  I  remember 
the  heritors  then  came  forth  with  an  offer  which  I  gave  way  to  for  once,  of 
about  £50,  which  was  distributed  over  and  above  the  sessional  income.     I 
had  a  feeling  that  it  really  was  not  necessary ;  I  did  not  think  the  parish  by 
any  means  required  it ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  much  rather  have  preferred 
that  they  would,  without  the  excitement  of  any  great  expectation  in  the 
parish,  have  distributed  the  sum  of  £50  in  a  private  and  unseen  way. 

54.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  ill  effect  produced  by  any  system  of  assess 
ment,  or  even  by  any  extent  of  increased  charity,  is  to  be  measured  rather 
by  the  expectation  excited  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners,  than  by  the  actual 
amount  of  money  given  ? — By  the  expectation,  decidedly  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
one  evil  of  public  charity,  that  the  poor,  who  are  not  very  accurate  arithme 
ticians^  are  apt  to  overrate  the  power  of  a  public  charity,  so  that  the  real 
relaxation  of  their  habits  not  being  proportional  to  the  amount  given,  but 
being^  proportional  to  the  amount  expected,  leaves  them  in  greater  misery 
than  if  no  such  public  charity  were  instituted.     I  would  state,  as  a  kind  of 
characteristic  specimen  of  our  Scottish  peasantry,  that  I  have  at  times  offered 
a  poor  person  five  shillings  as  from  the  session,  and  that  it  has  been  firmly 
yet  gratefully  refused  ;  they  said  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  me,  but 
they  had  not  just  come  to  that  yet,  and  that  tliey  could  make  a  fend ;  by 
which  they  meant  they  could  make  a  shift.     The  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
public  charity  is  very  strong,  and  forms  one  of  our  greatest  moral  defences 
against  the  extension  of  pauperism  in  Scotland.     I  may  mention  that  there 
is  not  a  more  familiar  spectacle  in  our  cottages,  than  the  grandfather  har 
boured  for  life  by  his  own  married  children,  and  remaining  with  them  for 
years,  the  honoured  inmate  of  the  family.   In  fact,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
a  single  instance,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  branded  as  the  most 
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monstrous  and  most  unnatural  of  all  tilings,  of  the  desertion  of  relatives  by 
relatives. 

55.  During  your  experience  in  that  parish,  had  you  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  there  was  a  good  deal  of  private  charity,  independently  of  the  mere 
charity^and  performance  of  duty  by  kindred,  which  relieved  distress  where 
such  distress  existed? — Generally  speaking,  the  people,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stances,  were  in  a  remarkably  good  economical  condition,  arising,  in  the  first 
place,  from  their  own  industry  and  economy;  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
affection  of  relatives,  which  went  very  far  to  supersede  any  ulterior  resource  ; 
but  in  the  third  place,  there  was  never  wanting  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ex 
isting  necessity  a  third  resource,  in  the  mutual  kindness  of  neighbours ;  inso 
much  that  I  hold  the  fourth  and  last  resource,  or  the  kindness  of  rich  to 
poor,  to  be  least  important  of  them  all.   It  should  be  recollected  in  estimating 
the  product  of  the  kindness  which  obtains  between  neighbours,   that  they 
make  up  by  the  number  of  their  contributions  for  the  smallness  of  each  in 
dividual  offering.    Still  there  were  occasional  calls  upon  the  rich  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  found  that  on  the  strength  of  these  four  principles,  matters  went  on 
quite  rightly  and  prosperously  in  the  parish. 

56.  Were  there  in  the  parish  any  persons  blind  or  lame,  or  insane,  and  by 
reason  of  that  misfortune  incapable  of  contributing  to  their  own  support  ? — 
I  have  a  recollection  of  one  insane  person,  who  perhaps  for  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  was  placed  in  the  Dundee  Asylum. 

57.  What  provision  were  the  poor  of  the  parish  enabled  to  apply  to  in 
cases  of  sickness,  for  relief,  for  medicine  or  advice  ? — There  was  no  regular 
institution  for  the  supply  of  medicines  ;  there  is  an  infirmary  in  the  imme 
diate  neighbourhood,  and  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

58.  Was  there  any  deficiency  felt  in  that  parish,  in  cases  of  sickness,  in 
the  want  of  medical  aid  or  medicine  ? — I  am  not  sensible  of  there  having 
been  any  deficiency  at  all. 

59.  How  did  the  poor,  if  they  required  any  medical  assistance,  obtain  it  ? 
— They  find,  in  the  first  place,  a  ready  and  great  resource  in  the  aid  of  their 
neighbours  and  friends  ;  then  the  country  surgeons  are,  in  general,  very  mo 
derate  in  their  charges  upon  the  poor.     There  is  a  strong  habit  of  mutual 
kindness  in  cases  of  sickness,  perhaps  too  much  so  ;  for,  on  these  occasions, 
they  are  apt  to  overcharge  each  other  with  attentions. 

60-  Was  there  any  increase  of  population  in  the  parish  while  you  were 
there  ? — I  think  while  I  was  there  it  was  almost  stationary. 

61.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  since  ? — Very  generally.     I  do  pay  the 
parish  a  few  occasional  visits ;  but  the  pauperism  is  so  insignificant  a  part  of 
its  concerns,  that  it  has  never  once  been  a  topic  of  conversation  between  me 
and  its  present  minister. 

62.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been,  in  that  parish,  such  an  increase 
of  population,  as  to  diminish  the  wages  of  labour  ? — The  truth  is,  my  ac 
quaintance  with  Fife  has  ceased  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
reply  to  that  question  ;  but  it  is  material  to  remark,  that  in  Scotland  the  law 
of  settlement  does  not  so  accumulate  the  people  in  any  one  parish  as  to  make 
the  wages  of  labour  in  it  sensibly  differ  from  those  in  the  country  at  large. 

63.  In  the  assessed  parishes  now,  is  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  as  good 
or  better  than  it  was  thirty  years  ac>-o  ? — I  am  not  able,  from  any  personal 
observation  of  my  own,  to  reply  to  that  question. 

64.  In  the  unassessed  parishes,  do  you  think  it  is  ? I  do  not  think  there 

Las  been  any  deterioration  in  the  unassessed  parishes. 
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65.  Do  you  think  they  are  better  or  worse  off  in  their  clothing,  and  the 
possession  of  the  comforts  of  life,  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?— I  think  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  Scotch  peasantry 
in  the  last  thirty  years. 

66.  Is  that  the  case  also  in  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  parishes 
to  which  you  have  alluded,  where  there  are  manufactures  ?— I  should  think 
they,  notwithstanding  the  greater  fluctuations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
participate,  on  the  average,  with  the  general  population. 

67.  With  respect  to  some  of  the  parishes  to  which  you  have  alluded,  what 
are  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  those  parishes  ;  for  instance,  taking 
some  of  the  parishes  in  which  there  are  scarcely  any  assessments,  is  there 
much  forethought  and  frugality  among  them  ?— I  think  a  very  great  deal. 

68.  Are  there  any  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  "habits  there  ? 
— None  in  that  particular  parish. 

69.  _For  instance,  in  case  of  sickness,  is  there  anything  similar  to  the  bene 
fit  societies  in  England  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  ;  it  is  likely  there  are  some 
in  the  neighbouring  towns.     I  may  mention  one  institution  to  which  I  at 
tached  a  great  deal  of  importance  ;  it  may  look  like  rather  a  subtle  influence, 
but  I  hold  it  to  be  of  substantial  operation.   I  instituted  a  society,  which  was 
supported  by  the  general  population,  at  the  expense  of  one  penny  a  week 
each,  for  the  support  of  religious  and  philanthropic  objects.     1  conceive  that 
this  had  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  their  economic  condition  ;  because 
it  raised  them  all  to  the  high  state  and  character  of  givers,  and  in  that  way 
it  widened  their  moral  distance  from  the  condition  of  receivers.   I  think  that 
by  the  institution  of  that  society,  I  raised  and  strengthened  the  barrier  in  the 
way  of  their  descent  to  a  state  of  pauperism.     I  may  also  here  mention,  that 
in  the  generality  of  unassessed  parishes,  where  the  collections  are  kept  entire, 
and  have  not  been  diminished  by  the  influence  of  assessment,  there  is  what 
I  would  call  a  most  beautiful  operation  running  along  the  whole  margin  of 
pauperism.     It  is  nearly  the  universal  practice  of  the  peasantry  in  Scotland 
to  contribute  a  little  to  the  collection  on  Sundays  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  they  are  insensibly  formed  to  the  habit,  and  they  feel  themselves 
raised  to  the  high  condition  of  givers,  having  the  same  effect  with  that  which 
I  just  now  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  associated  with  the 
support  of  a  philanthropic  society. 

70.  Are  there  any  institutions,  such  as  what  are  called  Savings'  Banks,  in 
any  of  those  parishes? — Had  I  been  as  much  acquainted  with  Savings'  Banks 
then  as  I  am  now,  I  should  certainly  have  instituted  one  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
many.     They  are,  on  the  whole,  multiplying  in  Scotland. 

71.  In  what  way^do  they  generally  deposit  or  invest  their  savings,  what 
ever  they  may  be  ;  is  it  in  furniture,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  cow,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?— I  would  say,  it  is  very  usual  for  them  to  have  a  good  stock  of 
furniture,  or  a  cow. 

72.  Is  it  usual  for  the  peasantry  in  those  unassessed  parishes  to  possess  a 
cow  ?— It  is  not  infrequent,  but  by  no  means  universal.     There  has  been  an 
unfortunate  change  in  the  habit  of  the  agricultural  parishes.     The  farmers, 
instead  of  employing  married  servants,  have  a  very  general  preference  for  the 
employment  of  unmarried  servants  ;  the  men  live  in  a  kind  of  outhouse, 
which  they  call  a  bothy,  and  they  are  not  so  domesticated  as  they  used  to  be 
with  the  farmer.     There  was  a  good  old  practice,  very  prevalent  in  Scotland 
fifty  years  ago,  of  the  farmer  assembling  all  his  servants  every  night  and 
having  family  worship,  besides  observing  all  the  habits  and  all  the  decencies 
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of  family  religion  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  way  there  was  a  kind  of  domestic 
relation  established  between  the  farmer  and  his  servants,  and  a  very  high 
moral  influence  attendant  upon  it. 

73.  Can  you  state  in  those  parishes  to  which  you  have  spoken,  in  which 
there  is  no  assessment,  what  were  the  wages  of  the  peasantry  at  any  given 
period,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  at  any  period  since  ? 
— The  wages  were  paid  a  good  deal  in  kind  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  they 
averaged  about  a  peck  of  meal  in  the  day. 

74.  Are  the  wages,  whether  paid  in  kind  or  paid  in  money,  as  good  now, 
in  proportion  to  their  wants,  in  those  unassessed  parishes  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  present  rate  of 
wages  in  the  unassessed  parishes. 

75.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  wages  in  Scotland  as  good  now,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  they  were  forty  years  ago  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  any  precise  answer  upon  that  matter ;  but  my 
belief  is,  that  the  people  now  have  a  greater  command  over  the  comforts  of 
life  than  they  had  forty  years  ago. 

76.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  as  paid  for  the 
assessments  in  those  parishes  which  are  the  worst  managed  in  Scotland, 
and  where  the  abuses  you  have  described  have  made  the  most  advance,  are 
about  the  same  as  the  sums  paid  in  the  very  best  managed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  may  be  about  equal  with 
those  in  contiguous  parishes  in  the  north  of  England. 

77.  Are  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  unassessed  parishes  in  general  in 
the  possession  or  occupation  of  land  ? — Not  generally.   The  produce  of  a  cow 
is  often  allowed  to  them ;  which  cow  belongs  to  the  farmer,  and  is  main 
tained  upon  the  farm. 

78.  Had  they  gardens  to  their  cottages  ? — Very  small  gardens. 

79.  You  have  stated,  that  in  your  experience  of  that  parish,  there  was 
rather  a  tendency  to  consolidate  small  farms  into  large  ones  ;  had  that  sys 
tem  the  effect  of  lowering  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? — I  am  not  sensible  of 
its  having  had  any  such  effect.     I  have  no 'doubt  they  would  experience  the 
inconvenience  of  a  transition  state.     It  has  given  rise  to  the  erection  of  a 
great  many  country  hamlets,  which  have  swollen  into  villages,  and  which  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  country  artificers. 

80.  Have  you  found  it  produce  any  effect  upon  the  practical  demand  for 
labour,  or  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages? — The  transition  took 
place  previous  to  my  connexion  with  the  parish,  so  that  I  could  not  very 
well  say. 

81.  In  that  parish  were  there  any  cases  of  exposure  of  children  ? — Not 
one  within  the  compass  of  my  recollection. 

82.  Were  there  any  cases  of  illegitimacy  which  rendered  any  parochial 
relief  necessary  ? — The   cases  of  illegitimacy   were  very   infrequent,    and 
when  they  do  occur,  no  relief  is  given. 

83.  Is  child-murder  at  all  frequent  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
instance  of  it  in  the  county  of  Fife. 

84.  How  do  you  account  for  the  stationary  state  of  the  population  in  that 
parish  in  Fife  ? — I  should  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  of  the  agriculture  not  re 
quiring  any  additional  hands ;  and  the  population,  free  to  move  wherever 
there  is  greater  encouragement,  accommodates  itself  to  the  demand  there  is 
for  them. 

85.  You  have  stated  that  the  habits  of  the  people  in  those  parishes  are  those 
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of  forethought  and  consideration  ;  does  that  apply  itself  to  the  article  of 
marriage  as  well  as  to  other  engagements  into  which  the  poor  enter? — There 
is  a  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  between  one  part  of  Scotland  and 
another.  I  remember  a  habit  that  used  to  be  in  full  operation,  which  may 
have  declined  a  little,  though  far  from  being  wholly  extinct,  that  after  the 
virtuous  attachment  was  formed  and  an  engagement  was  entered  into,  there 
was  often  the  delay  of  years  occupied  with  the  labour  of  collecting  what 
they  used  to  call  a  "  providing,"  which  was  a  most  enormous  mass  of  bed  and 
table  linen,  generally  a  great  deal  more  than  was  at  all  needful.  It  was  a 
point  of  distinction,  in  fact,  amongst  the  Scottish  peasantry,  to  amass  a  pre 
paration  of  this  sort,  which,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage,  was  exhi 
bited  to  all  the  neighbours.  This  produced  a  very  wholesome  delay.  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  providential  sort  of  anticipation  was  carried  so  far 
that  in  many  instances  the  grave-clothes  formed  one  article  of  this  prepara 
tion. 

86.  Do  the  same  habits  of  providing,  and  of  forethought  against  expense, 
still  continue  to  actuate  the  peasantry  ? — I  think  in  country  parishes  that  are 
unassessed  the  habit  is  in  a  great  measure  unbroken  ;  it  has  now  taken  a  dif 
ferent  direction,  partly  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  practice  of  preparing 
what  they  called  home-made  cloth  has  been  exchanged  for  the  practice  of  pur 
chasing  from  dealers.     They  find  this  cheaper,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  household  manufacture. 

87.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  habit  of  forethought,  so  exercised,  will  have 
considerable  effect  on  their  subsequent  conduct  in  after  life  ? — Decidedly  so. 
I  consider  it  as  a  guarantee  for  their  subsequent  good  conduct. 

88.  In  what  year  did  your  connexion  with  Glasgow  commence  ? — In  1815. 

89.  To  what  parish   in  Glasgow  were   you   appointed  ? — To   the   Tron 
Church  parish,  where  I  remained  four  years;  I  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  newly  erected  parish  of  St.  John's,  where  I  remained  other  four  years, 
from  1819  to  1823. 

90.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  parishes  in  Glasgow,  and  the  general 
system  of  the  town  management  of  the  poor  at  the  time  you  went  there  ? — 
When  I.  went  there  there  were  eight  parishes  ;  there  are  now  ten.     The  col 
lections  at  the  different  church  doors  were  thrown  into  one  fund,  under  the 
administration  of  a  body  denominated  the  General  Session.     This  General 
Session  consisted  of  all  the  clergy  and  all  the  elders  of  the  separate  parishes 
in  Glasgow.      There  was  a  distinction  made  between  sessional  poor  and 
Town  Hospital  poor.     The  way  in  which  the  sessional  poor  were  provided 
was,  that  out  of  the  fund  constituted  by  the  separate  collections  from  all  the 
parishes,  the  general  session  sent  back  to  each  parish  the  sum  they  thought 
right,  according  to  their  judgment  of  the  state  and  the  necessities  of  each 
parish.     With  that  sum  each  separate  session  supported  that  class  of  poor 
called  the  sessional.     If  there  was  a  felt  pressure  upon  the  sessional  fund  in 
any  parish,  then  so  many  of  its  sessional  paupers  were  transferred  to  the 
compulsory  fund  that  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Town  Hospital ; 
and  the  peculiarly  aggravated  cases  were,  without  passing  through  the  inter 
mediate  state  of  sessional  pauperism,  passed  immediately  to  that  institution 
for  the  more  liberal  or  the  entire  support  which  the  kirk-session  could  not 
afford  them.     The  Town  Hospital  fund  is  a  fund  raised  by  assessment. 

91.  Does  the  Town  Hospital  imply  an  establishment  in  which  the  poor 
were  received,  and  relief  given  to  them  ? — Yes.     The  more  helpless  and 
aggravated  cases  were  admitted  into  the  house,  and  were  called  inmates ; 
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the   others    not  admitted  were  called  out-pensioners  on  the   Town  Hos 
pital. 

92.  Was  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  Glasgow  matter  of  increase 
during  the  period  of  your  residence  there,  taking  the  whole  town  together '? 
—In  1803  the  poor-rate  of  Glasgow  was  £-3940  ;  in  1818,  £11,864  ;  in  1820, 
it  was  £13,120. 

93.  Can  you  state  what  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  in  those  two 
years  ? — I  have  no  other  account  to  give  of  the  population  than  is  afforded  by 
the  Parliamentary  table.     In  the  year  1811  the  population  was  58,343  ;  in 
the  year  1821  the  population  was  73,665 ;  I  am  speaking  of  Glasgow  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  two  great  suburbs  that  formed  the 
parishes  of  the  Giorbals  and  the  Barony. 

94.  Was  the  system  of  administering  relief  at  the  time  of  your  first 
settlement  in  Glasgow  the  same  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  town,  or  did  it  dif 
fer  ? — It  was  the  same  in  all  the  parishes. 

95.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  to  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  first  parish  to  which  you  were  appointed,  the  Tron 
Chui'ch,  at  the  time  of  your  appointment,  and  during  the  period  of  your 
ministry  ? — I  disliked  very  much  the  condition  of  the  parish  at  the  outset  of 
my  connexion  with  it,  and  withdrew  altogether  from  any  share  in  the  man 
agement  of  its  pauperism  ;  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so.     In  the  eyes  of  the 
population  the  minister  stood  connected  not  merely  with  the  administra 
tion  of  this  compulsory  fund,  but  with  the  administration  of  a  great  many 
such  charities  as  we   call   mortifications   in    Scotland,  which   are   endow 
ments  for  indigence,  left  by  benevolent  citizens,  and  who  generally  consti 
tute   the  clergy  their  trustees.      Among  the  earliest  movements  I  made 
through  the  families,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  unexpected  cordi 
ality  of  my  welcome,  the  people  thronging  about  me,  and  requesting  me 
to  enter  their  houses.      I  remember  I  could   scarcely  make   my  way  to 
the  bottom  of  a  close  in  the   Saltmarket,  I  was  so  exceedingly  thronged 
by  the  people  ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  my 
imagined  influence  in  the  distribution  of  these  charities  ;    and  I  certainly 
did  feel  a  very  great  recoil,  for  it  was  so  different  from  the  principle  upon 
which  I  had   been  received  with  cordiality  in   my  country  parish,  where 
the   topic  of  their  temporal  necessities  was   scarcely  ever  mentioned :    I 
therefore   resolved   to   dissever  myself  from    the    administration   of  these 
charities  altogether.     I  soon  made  the  people  understand  that  I  only  dealt 
in  one  article,  that  of  Christian  instruction  ;   and  that  if  they  chose  to 
receive  me  upon  this  footing,  I  should  be  glad  to  visit  them  occasionally.     I 
can  vouch  for  it  that  the  cordiality  of  the  people  was  not  only  enhanced,  but 
very  much  refined  in  its  principle  after  this  became  the  general  understand 
ing  :  that  of  the  10,000  entries  which  I  have  made  at  different  times  into 
the  houses  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  I  cannot  recollect  half  a  dozen  instances 
in  which  I  was  not  received  with  welcome.     I  thus  stood  aloof  during  those 
four  years  from  the  administration  of  all  those  charities,  yet  very  desirous  all 
the  while  of  a  parish  where  I  would  be  suffered  to  proceed  in  my  own  way, 
and  to  manage  them  upon  that  system  which  I  thought  most  conducive  both 
to  the  morality  and  to  the  economic  wellbeing  of  their  families  ;  this  I  could 
not  accomplish  in  my  first  situation  from  the  way  in  which  we  stood  impli 
cated  with  a  general  system  of  management ;  and  I  had  no  great  heart  to 
lend  my  aid  to  modifications  and  improvements  upon  a  system  which  I  felt 
to  be  radically  and  essentially  evil.    I  believed  that  unless  there  was  aa 
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utter  change  of  principle,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  and  prosperity,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  kept  aloof  altogether 
from  the  management  of  the  Glasgow  pauperism  during  the  first  fonr 
years. 

96.  Did  the  distribution  of  those  charities,  during  the  four  years  of  your 
ministry  in  that  parish,  continue,  although  you  withheld  your  co-operation  in 
the  management  of  them  ? — There  was  enough  of  agency  without  me  for  the 
administration  of  these  charities  ;  I  saw  that  by  every  movement  I  made  I 
was  awakening  a  host  of  sordid  mercenary  feelings  and  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  not  placing  me  on  right  vantage- 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  them  any  moral  or  religious  good. 

97.  In  attending  to  the  condition  of  that  parish,  during  the  first  four  years 
of  your  ministry,  had  you  the  means  of  observing  whether  those  bequests 
and  charities  to  which  you  have  alluded,  produced  in  their  distribution  any 
real  or  permanent  good  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  as  far  as  those  charities  were  applicable  to  the  relief  of  general  indigence, 
they  did  mischief. 

98.  To  what  parish  were  you  removed  after  you  quitted  the  Tron  parish  ? 
— There  was  a  new  parish  erected  by  the  magistrates  under  the  name  of  St. 
John's  parish,  in  Glasgow,  and  they  did  me  the  honour  of  presenting  me  to 
that  parish.      I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  my  great  inducement  to  the 
acceptance  of  that  parish  was  my  hope  thereby  to  obtain  a  separate  and  in 
dependent  management  of  the  poor,  which  I  felt  it  extremely  difficult  to  ob 
tain  in  my  former  parish  from  the  way  in  which  we  were  dovetailed  and  im 
plicated  with  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  :  there  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
general  session,  which  resisted  the  separation  of  my  parish  from  the  general 
system  ;  then  I  had  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  the  magistrates  ;  thirdly,  I 
was  resisted  by  the  Town  Hospital ;  lastly,  I  was  complained  of  to  the  Pres 
bytery  of   Glasgow ;    by   them   the   matter  was  referred   to   the   General 
Assembly:  so  that  the  legal  and  political  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  arrangement  were  not  to  be  told  ;  they  formed,  in  truth,  all  the  difficul 
ties  of  the  problem,  for  after  these  were  overcome,  the  natural  difficulties 
turned  out  to  be  so  many  bugbears,  and  quite  disappeared.     When  the  offer 
of  St.  John's  parish  was  tendered  to  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  I 
wrote  him  the  following  letter,  which  will  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
footing  on  which  I  undertook  the  parish  : — 

"  GLASGOW,  August  3,  1819. 

"  MY  LORD, — When  I  received  the  intimation  of  my  appointment  as 
minister  of  St.  John's,  it  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  informed  at  the 
same  time  that  a  letter  written  by  myself  to  Mr.  Ewing  was  read  to  the 
magistrates  and  council  previous  to  my  election,  as  it  gave  me  the  flattering 
assurance  that  the  leading  objects  adverted  to  in  that  letter  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  honourable  body  over  which  your  Lordship  presides.  In 
that  letter  I  adverted  to  the  wish  I  had  long  entertained,  and  which  is 
publicly  enough  known  by  other  channels,  for  a  separate  and  independent 
management,  on  the  part  of  my  session,  of  the  fund  raised  by  collections  at 
the  church  door,  and  with  which  fund  I  propose  to  take  the  management  of 
all  the  existing  sessional  poor  within  our  bounds,  and  so  to  meet  the  new 
applications  for  relief,  as  never  to  add  to  the  general  burden  of  the  city  by 
the  ordinary  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  And  I  here  beg  it  to  be  dis 
tinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  consider  the  revenue  of  the  kirk-session  to 
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be  at  all  applicable  to  those  extraordinary  cases  which  are  produced  by  any 
sudden  arid  unlooked-for  depression  in  the  state  of  our  manufactures ;  nor, 
if  ever  there  shall  be  a  call  for  pecuniary  aid  on  this  particular  ground,  do 
I  undertake  to  provide  for  it  out  of  our  ordinary  means,  but  will  either 
meet  it  by  a  parochial  subscription,  or  by  taking  a  full  share  of  any  such 
general  measure  as  may  be  thought  expedient  under  such  an  emergency. 
Your  Lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  if  the  new  cases  of  ordinary 
pauperism  accumulate  upon  us  in  the  rate  at  which  they  have  done  formerly, 
they  would  soon  overtake  our  present  collections.  And  yet  my  confidence  in 
a  successful  result  is  not  at  all  founded  on  the  expected  magnitude  of  my 
future  collections,  but  upon  the  care  and  attention  with  which  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  fund  will  be  conducted — a  care  and  an  attention  which  I  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  stimulate  effectually  till  I  obtain  an  arrangement  by  which 
my  session  shall  be  left  to  square  its  own  separate  expenditure  by  its  own 
separate  and  peculiar  resources.  At  the  same  time  I  can  also,  with  such  an 
arrangement,  stimulate  more  effectually  than  before  the  liberality  of  my  con 
gregation  ;  and  with  this  twofold  advantage,  I  am  hopeful  not  merely  of 
being  able  to  overtake  the  whole  pauperism  of  St.  John's,  but  of  leaving 
a  large  surplus  applicable  to  other  objects  connected  with  the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  population  in  that  district  of  the  city.  What  I  propose  to  do  with 
the  surplus  is,  to  apply  it  as  we  are  able  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
parochial  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  our  people  not  with  gratuitous 
education,  but  with  good  education  on  the  same  terms  at  which  it  is  had  in 
country  parishes.  My  reason  for  troubling  your  Lordship  with  this  intima 
tion  is,  that  I  require  the  sanction  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish  ere  I  can 
allocate  any  part  of  the  sum  raised  by  collections  in  this  way.  Without  this 
sanction,  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  my  congrega 
tion  beyond  what  is  barely  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  pauperism  ;  with 
this  sanction  I  shall  have  the  best  of  all  arguments  by  which  to  stimulate 
the  liberality  of  my  hearers,  and  the  care  of  my  distributors,  and  (most  im 
portant  of  all)  the  zealous  co-operation  even  of  the  poorest  among  my  people, 
who  will  easily  be  persuaded  to  observe  a  moderation  in  their  demands,  when 
they  find  it  stands  associated  with  a  cause  so  generally  dear  to  them  as  the 
education  of  their  families.  There  is  another  object  which  I  shall  not  press 
immediately,  but  which  your  Lordship  will  perceive  to  be  as  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow  as  of  my  own,  and  that  is, 
that  the  law  of  residence  shall  take  effect  between  my  parish  and  the  other 
parishes  of  the  city  ;  I  am  quite  willing  that  every  other  parish  shall  have 
protection  by  this  law  from  the  ingress  of  my  poor,  in  return  for  the  protec 
tion  of  my  parish  from  the  ingress  of  theirs.  It  is  practically  the  simplest 
of  all  things  to  put  this  into  operation  from  the  very  outset ;  but  I  mention 
it  now  chiefly  with  a  view  to  be  enabled  to  remind  your  Lordship,  when  it 
comes  to  be  applied  for  afterwards,  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  unlooked-for 
embarrassment  that  I  make  the  application,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  right  and 
necessary  object  which  even  now  I  have  in  full  contemplation.  I  shall  only 
conclude  with  assuring  your  Lordship,  that  nothing  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  transmit  from  time  to  time  the  state  of  our  progress  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John's,  respecting  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  this  communica 
tion  ;  and  that  I  hold  myself  subject  to  the  same  inspection  and  control  from 
you,  as  the  heritors  of  my  parish,  which  the  law  assigns  to  the  heritors  of 
other  parishes.  A  deed  of  consent  and  approbation  relative  to  the  various 
points  that  have  now  been  submitted  through  your  Lordship  to  the  magi- 
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strates  and  council,  will  very  much  oblige,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  THOMAS  CHALMERS." 

I  esteemed  it  peculiarly  fortunate,  that  by  the  erection  of  this  parish,  I 
was  transferred  to  a  situation  so  very  much  to  my  mind,  and  not  the  less 
that  it  was  the  poorest  parish  in  Glasgow. 

99-  Can  you  state  what  the  population  of  it  was,  and  what  was  the  amount 
of  assessment  at  the  time  of  your  appointment  ? — The  population  was  up 
wards  of  10,000,  and  was  afterwards  reduced  to  about  8000  by  the  erection  of 
another  parish  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  other  parish  took  a  slice  off  mine  ; 
but  the  population  of  St.  John's  has  risen  to  upwards  of  10,000  again,  being 
in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Glasgow,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  vacant  ground  and  a  great  many  new  buildings  of  late. 

100.  Then  the  diminution  of  population  to  which  you  refer  was  a  diminu 
tion  of  the  area  of  the  parish,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  population 
was  an  augmentation  of  the  numbers  ? — Exactly  so. 

101.  What  was  the  character  of  the  population  ? — Exclusively  manufac 
turing,  with  the  exception  of  shopkeepers,  and  a  few  of  the  upper  classes, 
amounting  to  about  a  dozen  families. 

102.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
the  ^  parish  of  St.  John's,  at  the  time  of  your  appointment? — There  is  no 
distinct  sum  raised  for  each  separate  parish  in  Glasgow  ;  I  speak  at  present 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  sessional  poor,  who  at  the  time  of  my  appointment 
cost  £225  a  year.     With  regard  to  the  Town  Hospital  poor,  it  was  very  diffi 
cult  to  ascertain  the  precise  expenditure,  consisting  as  it  did  of  outlay  both 
for  inmates  and  out-pensioners,  the  latter  of  whom  were  perpetually  changing 
their  residence  from  one  parish  of  Glasgow  to  another.     I  consider  the  most 
important  circumstance  to  be,  that  St.  John's,  by  certain  criteria,  could  be 
demonstrated  to  be  naturally  the  poorest  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  with  .more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  population. 

103.  What  system  did  you  adopt  upon  your  appointment  for  the  future 
management  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  ?— The  collection  at  the 
time  that  I  passed  from  the  Tron  Church  parish  to  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
was  about  £400  a  year,  and  the  expense  of  the  sessional  poor  was  £225  a  year, 
so  that  the  collection  exceeded  the  expense.     What  I  gave  in  return  for  this 
excess  was,  an  obligation  to  send  no  more  poor  to  the  Town  Hospital  of 
Glasgow,  so  that  with  the  dying  out  of  the  cases  that  were  upon  the  com 
pulsory  fund,  this  portion  of  Glasgow  would  be  completely  cleared  of  its 
compulsory  pauperism.     I  did  not  and  could  not  foresee  what  future  neces 
sities  might  arise  for  which  I  could  now  obtain  no  relief  from  the  Town 
Hospital ;  I  thought  it  therefore  a  very  moderate  and  fair  bargain,  when  for 
the  surplus  of  £175  which  I  withdrew  from  the  general  fund,  I  undertook  to 
send  no  more  cases  to  the  Town  Hospital,  so  as  eventually  to  relieve  that  in 
stitution  of  the  burden  of  St.  John's,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  cases. 
I  felt,  however,  that  the  sum  of  £400  in  the  hands  of  my  elders,  with  an 
expenditure  at  the  time  of  only  £225,  might  induce  a  relaxation  in  the 
management  of  the  poor,  in  which  case  the  cost  of  the  sessional  pauperism 
might  very  soon  have  mounted  up  to  £400  a  year.     To  avoid  this  hazard, 
I  succeeded  in  forming  another  body,  a  body  of  deacons,  recognised  in  old 
time  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  since  fallen  very 
much  into  desuetude.     Beside  my  day  congregation,  which  consisted  chiefly 
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of  the  higher  classes  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  whom  I  looked 
for  the  higher  collection,  I  instituted  an  evening  congregation,  and  gave  a 
preference  for  the  seats  to  my  parishioners,  who  thus  formed  a  parochial  con 
gregation.  Their  collection  amounted  only  to  £80  in  the  year,  consisting 
chiefly  of  halfpennies,  contributed  by  many  at  least  of  the  evening  hearers, 
though  not,  all  of  them,  because  the  practice  of  giving  to  the  collection  had 
fallen  very  much  into  desuetude  among  the  lower  classes  in  Glasgow.  The 
elders  were  put  in  charge  of  the  day  collection,  and  out  of  it  they  relieved 
the  existing  sessional  poor  ;  that  is,  the  sessional  poor  who  were  in  being  at 
the  commencement  of  the  scheme.  The  deacons  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
evening  collection,  and  with  it,  it  was  their  peculiar  business  to  entertain  all 
the  new  applications,  to  treat  them  with  kindness  yet  firmness,  inquiring 
thoroughly  into  the  circumstances  and  the  claims  of  every  applicant.  There 
never  was  more  patient  and  persevering  inquiry  exercised  by  any  set  of  men 
than  was  exercised  at  the  outset  by  my  deacons.  At  first  the  result  was 
quite  uncertain,  but  I  did  anticipate  that  the  deacons  would  be  enabled,  on 
the  £80  a  year,  to  meet  the  new  applicants  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  old  pauperism,  both  hospital  and  sessional,  would  be  dying  away, 
after  which  we  would  get  the  parish  of  St.  John's  translated  into  the  moderate 
economy  of  an  unassessed  Scottish  parish,  where  the  poor  were  maintained 
by  voluntary  collections  without  assessment. 

104.  What  was  the  result  of  the  system  you  have  described,  and  how  far 
were  the  objects  you  had  in  view  realized  ? — The  success  of  the   system 
greatly  outstripped  my  own  anticipations.    I  continued  with  them  four  years  : 
the  whole  number  of  new  paupers  admitted  during  these  four  years  were 
twenty  ;  of  which  number  those  admitted  on  the  ground  of  general  indigence 
were  thirteen,  and  their  annual  expense  was  £35  ;  the  number  admitted  on 
the  ground  of  extraordinary  and  hopeless  disease  was  two,  and  their  annual 
expense  was  £14,  16s. ;  the  number  admitted  on  the  ground  of  that  necessity 
which  springs  from  crime  was  five,  there  being  two  illegitimate  children,  and 
three  families  of  runaway  husbands,  whose  annual  expense  amounted  to 
£19,  10s.     So  that  when  1  left  St.  John's,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  new 
pauperism  that  had  been  formed  was  £66,  6s. 

105.  Can  you  state  what  the  decrease  of  the  whole  pauperism  was  in  that 
interval,  and  how  your  relation  stood  with  the  Town  Hospital  funds  at  the 
close  of  your  proceedings  ? — The  decrease  was  so  great  that  I  felt  myself 
warranted  to  do  what  I  could  not  have  ventured  upon  at  the  outset :  I  made 
an  offer  to  the  Town  Hospital  of  relieving  them  of  all  their  pauperism  that 
they  could  fairly  trace  to  the  parish  of  St.  John's  at  any  former  period  ;  I 
took  the  whole  of  that  pauperism  upon  the  sessional  fund,  leaving  the  deacons 
to  the  exclusive  management,  as  before,  of  the  new  cases,  and  leaving  the 
elders  to  the  management  of  the  old  pauperism,  now  augmented ;  because  in 
the  first  instance  they  had  only  to  do  with  the  sessional,  but  now  they  also 
undertook  the  Town  Hospital  pauperism  connected  with  St.  John's.     After 
all,  I  found  that  was  not  enough  for  the  absorption  of  the  sum  raised  by  the 
day  collection,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  a  twofold  object  in  devising  for  it  an 
additional  topic  of  expenditure  :  I  wished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  it  as  might  conduce  to  the  moral  good  of  the  population ;  and 
therefore  I  took  away  £500  from  the  accumulated  sum  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  elders,  and  succeeded  therewith  in  endowing  a  parish  school ;  besides 
that  the  session  charged  themselves  with  £75  a  year  for  salaries  to  three 
other  teachers.     My  other  object  was  to  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation 
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of  money,  and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  a  safe  ana  salutary  absorbent. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  large  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  kirk-session  might  pro 
duce,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  same  mischief  that  the  regular  and  ample 
ministrations  of  compulsory  pauperism  do. 

106.  Did  you  contemplate,  amongst  the  benefits  connected  with  the  altera 
tion  of  system,  a  different  and  improved  system  of  management,  derived  from 
the  local  nature  of  parochial  arrangements,  as  compared  with  the  central  ma 
nagement  of  the  General  Session  and  the  Town  Hospital  ? — In  one  respect 
the  old  and  the  new  managements  are  alike.   It  is  the  practice  to  divide  each 
parish  into  districts,  which  districts  are  called  proportions.    I  divided  my  own 
parish  into  twenty-five  proportions,  and  assigned  a  proportion  to  each  deacon. 
When  I  had  the  full  number  of  deacons,  which  was  not  always  the  case,  each 
had  the  management  of  a  population  of  about  400. 

107.  Was  not  the  principle  of  that  management  local  management,  whereas 
the  principle  of  the  former  system  was  rather  general  superintendence,  as 
connected  with  the  entire  town? — Yes,  in  as  far  as  the  administration  of  the 
Town  Hospital  fund  was  concerned.     And,  even  under  the  old  sessional  ma 
nagement,  they  had  not  the  full  benefit  of  the  local  principle,  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  a  local  distribution  emanating  not  from  a  general  fund,  but  out 
of  the  local  means. 

108.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  that  distinction  of  principle  be 
tween  a  local  administration  and  a  more  central  and  general  administration  ? 
— I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  it. 

109.  Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  your  parishioners 
in  filling  the  office  of  deacons  ? — Those  deacons,  generally  speaking,  were  not 
parishioners.     I  would  have  preferred  their  being  so,  but  ours  was  the  most 
plebeian  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  there  were  very  few  of  that  class  to  whom  I 
could  have  confided  the  administration  of  the  poor's  fund  ;  but  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  agency  from  other  parts  of  the  city. 

110.  What  effect  did  you  find  to  be  produced  by  your  alteration  of  system 
upon  the  habits  of  the  poor  within  the  parish  ? — They  were  certainly  not  in 
a  worse  economic  condition  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  system  than  the 
other  parishes  of  Glasgow ;  and  seeing  that  the  expenditure  was  so  much 
more  moderate,  the  only  inference  is,  that  there  must  have  been  a  compensa 
tion  for  the  smallness  of  the  parochial  allowance  from  some  other  quarters  ; 
and  I  can  think  of  no  other  sources  out  of  which  that  compensation  could 
come,  than  such  as  would  contribute  very  much  both  to  the  comfort  and  to 
the  character  of  the  population.     In  the  first  instance,  there  must  have  been 
a  certain  stimulus  to  their  own  industry  and  economy,  when  loosened  from 
their  dependence  upon  the  large  compulsory  fund.     In  the  second  instance, 
there  must  have  been  an  increased  aid  and  support  from  relatives  to  each 
other.     In  the  third,  there  must  have  been  an  increased  kindness  amongst 
the  poor  in  the  contiguous  families  of  that  neighbourhood ;  that  I  consider  a 
very  important  resource;  and  the  last,  which  I  consider  as  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  of  which  I  did  not  avail  myself  during  all  the  four  years  of 
my  connexion  with  St.  John's  in  more  than  twelve  instances,  that  I  can 
recollect,  must  have  been  a  stimulated  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  more 
wealthy  to  the  poorer  classes. 

111.  Are  you  then  of  opinion,  that  there  was  not  more  of  unrelieved  dis 
tress  under  your  improved  system  at  St.  John's,  than  there  had  been  when 
the  expenditure  for  the  poor  had  been  so  much  larger  ? — I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  there  was  much  less,  because  iu  the  four  sources  of  relief  just  mentioned 
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there  must  have  been  greatly  more  than  an  over-passing  compensation  for  all 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  them  in  the  shape  of  public  charity. 

112.  Were  you  able  to  trace,  in  any  instances,  the  action  of  this  principle 
of  compensation  in  the  private  relief  given  as  compared  with  what  would 
have  been  the  relief  given  under  a  system  of  parochial  assessment? — I  never, 
during  my  whole  experience  in  Glasgow,  knew  a  single  instance  of  distress 
which  was  not  followed  up  by  the  most  timely  forthgoings  of  aid  and  of 
sympathy  from  the  neighbours.     I  could  state  a  number  of  instances  to  that 
effect.    I  remember  going  into  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  wretched  recesses 
in  all  Glasgow,  where  a  very  appalling  case  of  distress  met  my  observation — 
that  of  a  widow,  whose  two  grown-up  children  had  died  within  a  day  or  two 
of  each  other.     I  remember  distinctly  seeing  botb  their  corpses  on  the  same 
table  ;  it  was  in  my  own  parish.    I  was  quite  sure  that  such  a  case  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  neighbours.     I  always  liked  to  see  what  amount  of 
kindness  came  spontaneously  forth  upon  such  occasions  ;  and  I  was  very  much 
gratified  to  learn,  a  few  days  after,  that  the  immediate  neighbours  occupying 
that  little  alley  or  court  laid  together  their  little  contributions,  and  got  her 
completely  over   her  Martinmas  difficulties.     I  never  found  it   otherwise, 
though  I  have  often  distinctly  observed,  that  whenever  there  was  ostensible 
relief  obtruded  upon  the  eyes  of  the  population,  they  did  feel  themselves 
discharged  from  a  responsibility  for  each  other's  wants,  and  released  from 
the  duty  of  being  one  another's  keepers  ;  and  this  particular  case  of  distress 
met  the  observation  of  the  Female  Society  at  Glasgow,  which  Society  bears 
upon  the  general  population,  and  with  a  revenue  of  some  hundreds  a  year, 
from  which  it  can  afford  very  little  in  each  individual  instance,  besides  the 
impossibility  of  having  that  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  cases 
that  obtains  under  a  local  management.     I  remember  having  heard  that  a 
lady,  an  agent  of  that  Society,  went  up  stairs  to  relieve  this  widow,  and  gave 
all  that  the  Female  Society  empowered  her  to  give,  which  was  just  5s.    The 
people  observing  this  movement,  felt  that  the  poor  woman  was  in  sufficient 
hands,  and  that  they  were  now  discharged  from  all  further  responsibility — so 
that  the  opening  of  this  ostensible  source  of  relief  closed  up  far  more  effectual 
sources,  that  I  am  sure  would  never  have  failed  her. 

113.  Was  this  a  solitary  instance,  or  were  there  others  that  would  lead  to 
the  support  of  the  general  conclusion  that  might  be  derivable  from  the  case 
you  have  stated  ? — There  are  several  such  instances  which  I  put  upon  record, 
and  I  think  I  could  do  more  justice  perhaps  to  the  subject,  if  I  may  be  per 
mitted  to  read  one  or  two  of  them  : — "  The  first  case  that  occurs  to  us  is  that 
of  a  weaver,  who,  though  he  had  6d.  a  day  as  a  pension,  was  certainly  put 
into  circumstances  of  difficulty,  when  two  winters  ago,  in  a  season  of  great 
depression,  the  typhus  fever  made  its  deadly  inroads  upon  his  household. 
His  distress  was  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  noticeable ;  and  it  may 
therefore  look  strange  that  no  sessional  movement  was  made  towards  the 
relief  of  so  afflicted  a  family.     Our  confidence  was  in  the  sympathies  and 
kind  offices  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  we  felt  quite  assured  that 
any  interference  of  ours  might  have  checked  or  superseded  these  to  such  a 
degree  as  would  have  intercepted  more  of  aid  than  is  ever  granted  by  the 
most  liberal  and  wealthiest  of  all  our  public  institutions.     An  outcry,  how 
ever,  was  raised  against  us,  and  we  felt  compelled,  for  our  own  vindication, 
to  investigate  as  far  as  we  could  the  amount  of  supplies  that  had  been  ren 
dered,  and  actually  found  that  it  exceeded  at  least  ten  times  the  whole  sum 
that  would  have  been  allowed  in  the  given  circumstances  out  of  the  fund   * 
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raised  by  assessment.  It  reconciled  us  the  more  to  our  new  system,  when 
given  to  understand  that  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  benefactions  was  called 
forth  by  the  simple  information,  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  any  of  the 
legal  or  parochial  charities ;  nor  did  we  meet  with  anything  more  instructive 
in  the  course  of  those  inquiries,  than  the  obvious  feeling  of  each  contributor, 
that  all  he  had  given  was  so  very  insignificant.  And  it  is  just  so,  that  the 
power  of  individual  benevolence  is  greatly  underrated.  Each  is  aware  how 
incommensurate  his  own  offering  is  to  the  necessity  in  question,  and  would 
therefore  desiderate  or  demand  a  public  administration  of  relief,  else  it  is 
feared  that  nothing  adequate  has  been  done.  He  never  thinks  of  that  arith 
metic  by  which  it  can  be  computed  that  all  the  private  offerings  of  himself 
and  others  far  outweigh  that  relief  which,  had  it  issued  from  the  exchequer 
of  a  session  or  an  almshouse,  would  have  arrested  those  numerous  calls  of 
beneficence  that  are  sure  to  flow  in  upon  every  case  of  visible  destitution  or 
distress  from  the  surrounding  vicinity."  There  was  a  case  that  comes  vividly 
home  to  my  own  recollection,  that  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  both  of  whom 
were  afflicted  with  cancer.  I  said  to  one  of  my  agents  that  we  really  must 
interfere  in  this.  The  agent,  who  was  a  very  enlightened  and  sensible 
person,  and  taught  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  place,  replied,  "  I  would  certainly 
have  asked  the  session  to  have  interfered,  but  I  do  not  like  to  arrest  a  very 
beautiful  process  that  is  now  going  on,  and  by  which  the  most  timely  supplies 
of  aid  and  service  are  now  pouring  into  the  household."  I  did  not  want  to 
deprive  the  neighbours  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  kind  affections 
when  they  were  so  willing  to  do  it ;  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  occa 
sionally,  but  the  topic  of  their  temporal  distress  was  never  obtruded  by  them 
upon  me,  and  never  once  introduced  by  me  to  them ;  and  I  was  perfectly 
assured  that  everything  was  going  on  rightly  through  the  mere  workings  of 
the  natural  process,  left  undisturbed  by  the  operation  of  a  public  and  pro 
claimed  charity.  The  case  was  this  : — "  A  mother  and  daughter,  the  sole 
occupiers  of  a  single  apartment,  were  both  afflicted  with  cancer,  for  which 
the  one  had  to  undergo  an  operation,  while  the  other  was  so  far  gone  as  to  be 
irrecoverable.  A  case  so  impressive  as  this  required  only  to  be  known,  that 
it  might  be  met  and  provided  for ;  and,  on  the  first  warning  of  its  necessity, 
a  subscription  could  easily  have  been  raised,  out  of  the  unforced  liberalities 
of  those  who  had  been  attracted  from  a  distance,  by  the  mere  report  of  the 
circumstance  having  made  its  natural  progress  to  their  ears,  and  what  then 
was  it  that  superseded  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  ?  The  exuberant  and 
as  yet  untired  kindness  of  those  who  were  near,  and  whose  willing  contribu 
tions  both  of  food,  and  of  service,  and  of  cordials,  had  lighted  up  a  moral 
sunshine  in  this  habitation  of  distress.  Were  it  right  that  any  legal  charity 
whatever  should  arrest  a  process  so  beautiful  ?  Were  it  even  right  that  the 
interference  of  the  wealthier  at  a  distance  should  lay  a  freezing  interdict  on 
the  play  of  those  lesser  streams  which  circulate  around  the  abode  of  penury 
and  pain  ?  We  want  not  to  exonerate  the  rich  from  their  full  share  in  the 
burden  of  this  world's  philanthropy  ;  but  it  is  delightful  to  think,  that  while, 
with  their  mightier  gifts,  an  educational  apparatus  could  be  reared  for  good 
Christian  tuition  to  the  people,  and  good  scholarship  to  their  families,  and  so 
a  barrier  be  set  up  against  the  profligacy  of  cities,  there  is  meanwhile  a  spirit 
and  a  capability  among  the  poor  wherewith  it  is  easy  to  ward  off  the  scarcely 
inferior  mischief  of  a  corrupt  and  degrading  pauperism."  The  history  of  this 
case  is,  that  the  mother  died  first,  and  the  daughter  died  in  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  I  told 
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the  person  who  stood  on  as  a  kind  of  observer,  not  to  allow  these  people  to 
suffer  from  want,  and  she  said  she  would  certainly  make  a  communication 
the  moment  she  found  it  necessary ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  exertion  whatever  in  behalf  of  those 
people  during  those  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  an  easy  subscription  for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 
That  was  a  case  which,  had  it  been  brought  before  the  Town  Hospital, 
would  have  superseded  and  arrested  this  process  of  kindness  among  the 
immediate  neighbours. 

"  The  next  matter  that  is  suggested  to  our  remembrance,  is  that  of  an 
accidental  visit  to  an  old  woman,  and  of  the  information  she  gave  relative  to 
the  kindness  of  her  next  door  neighbour,  in  whose  presence  she  told  that  she 
had  received  a  dinner  from  her  every  day  during  the  preceding  month.  Was 
it  wrong  to  encourage  and  applaud  this  liberality,  to  assure  the  humble  donor 
that  she  had  been  doing  more  for  the  object  of  her  kindness  than  the  wealthiest 
session  of  the  city  would  have  awarded  her ;  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  mu 
tual  kindness  of  the  people  among  themselves,  it  were  utterly  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  management  of  the  poor  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  efficacy  ? 
Is  it  not  right  that  the  people  should  be  taught  the  importance  of  their  own 
generosity,  and  does  not  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  this  virtue  add 
to  the  amount  of  parochial  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  parochial 
morality?" 

"  A  very  fine  example  of  the  natural  sufficiency  that  there  is  among  the 
people  under  even  the  most  trying  of  domestic  reverses,  took  place  a  few 
years  anterior  to  our  connexion  with  St.  John's.  A  family  of  six  lost  both 
parents  by  death ;  there  were  three  children  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  three  were  earning  wages.  On  an  impression  that  they  were 
not  able  to  maintain  themselves,  application  was  made  by  them  to  their  elder 
for  the  admittance  of  the  three  youngest  into  the  Town  Hospital,  where,  at 
the  average  of  in-door  pensioners,  their  maintenance  would  have  cost  at  least 
£20  a-year.  He  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  evil  of  thus  breaking  up  the 
family  ;  on  the  duty  of  the  older  to  see  after  the  education  and  subsistence  of 
the  younger  branches ;  and  on  the  disgrace  it  would  bring  to  them,  by  con 
signing  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  pauperism.  He  assured  them 
that  they  would  find  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  sum  which  it  re 
quired  to  maintain  them  when  they  all  remained  together,  and  offered  them 
a  small  quarterly  allowance  so  long  as  they  should  feel  it  necessary,  would 
they  try  the  experiment  of  keeping  together,  and  helping  on  each  other  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  They  gave  way  to  this  right  moral  suasion,  and 
application  for  the  stipulated  quarterly  sum  was  only  made  twice.  Thus,  by 
a  trifling  expenditure,  a  sum  at  least  fifty-fold  was  saved  to  the  Town  Hos 
pital.  But  the  worth  of  such  management  to  the  habit  and  condition  of  the 
family  cannot  be  estimated  in  gold.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  applaud  the 
advice,  and  rejoice  in  the  ultimate  effect  of  it?  We  could  hold  no  sympathy 
either  with  the  heart  or  understanding  of  him  who  should  censure  such  a 
style  of  proceeding;  and  our  conceptions  lie  in  an  inverse  proportion -from 
his  altogether  of  the  good  and  the  better  and  the  best,  in  the  treatment  of 
human  nature." 

"  An  aged  and  infirm  female  was  ordered  away  from  her  tenement  by  its 
proprietor,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  there  did  not  exist  one  earthly 
relative  with  whom  she  could  be  lodged.  The  patent  way  in  such  circum 
stances  would  have  been  to  pass  her  to  the  Town  Hospital,  where  she  might 
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have  been  received  as  one  of  the  inmates.  On  making  a  round,  however, 
amongst  a  few  of  the  likeliest  households  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  soon  ascer 
tained,  that  an  old  woman,  the  solitary  occupier  of  an  humble  apartment, 
would  willingly  admit  her  to  a  place  at  her  fireside,  and  the  shelter  of  her 
roof,  for  the  very  moderate  allowance  of  sixpence  a  week.  Will  any  one  say 
that  the  very  comfort  of  this  poor  and  interesting  person  was  not  more  effec 
tually  consulted  by  an  arrangement  that  served  to  domesticate  her  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  she  still  found  a  harbour  and  a  home,  on  the  field  of 
general  society,  than  if,  transported  thence,  she  had  been  doomed  to  breathe 
out  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  cheerless  -atmosphere  and  among  the 
unhappy  exiles  of  a  poor-house." 

114.  Were  there  any   Irish  families  amongst  your  parishioners   in    St. 
John's  ? — A  good  many. 

115.  What  proportion  did  they  bear  to  the  population  of  your  parish? — I 
can  state  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  the  expense  of  the  eastern  district 
of  the  parish  at  present,  where  the  Irish  paupers  cost  St.  John's  at  present 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  expense.     I  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
precise  number  of  Irish  families  in  the  parish,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  any 
answer. 

116.  Did  you  find  them,  under  that  kind  treatment,  you  have  described,  as 
amicable  in  their  conduct,  and  as  orderly  as  the  Scotch  families'? — As  amica 
ble,  certainly ;  but  in  respect  of  order  and  sobriety,  there  is  a  marked  dis 
tinction  between  the   Scotch  and  the  Irish  families.     At  the  same  time, 
although  there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  the  burthen  of  the  Irish  poor,  I 
think,  that  under  a  purely  gratuitous  system,  that,  and  every  other  burthen, 
might  be  made  indefinitely  small. 

117.  Did  you  perceive,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  altered  system,  im 
proved  habits  on  the  part  of  the  more  wealthy  classes? — I  think  there  must 
have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  improved  habit  of  liberality.     On  looking 
from  a  distance  to  the  poor,  or  looking  upon  them  en  masse,  we  are  very  apt 
to  have  an  exaggerated  impression  of  their  state  of  discomfort,  which  is  very 
much  mitigated  by  a  nearer  approach  to  their  families. 

118.  Was  there  a  very  great  degree  of  labour  on  your  part,  or  on  the  part 
of  your  deacons,  required  for  carrying  this  system  of  management  into  effect? 
— I  think  I  can  give  the  Committee  complete  information  upon  that  question, 
and  I  am  glad  it  has  been  put,  because  it  is  a  question  relative  to  which 
there  exists  a  very  great  degree  of  misconception,  as  if  the  plan  was  not 
imitable  in  other  parishes,  from  the  immense  agency  -required.     In  point  of 
fact,  we  laboured  under  a  very  inconvenient  press  of  applications  at  the  out 
set  of  our  proceedings,  because  the  understanding  of  the  population  was,  that 
we  had  found  out  a  new  method  of  supplying  the  poor,  which  they  conceived, 
of  course,  was  just  some  extraordinary  contrivance  for  pouring  abundance 
into  the  lap  of  every  family.     This  produced  rather  an  inconvenient  reaction 
at  the  outset,  and  there  was  a  great  and  almost  menacing  press  of  applica 
tions  ;  the  deacons  were  therefore  a  good  deal  burdened  with  the  business  of 
inquiry  at  the  first,  but  when  the  poor  found  that  the  object  of  that  inquiry 
was  to  ascertain  what  their  natural  resources  were,  and  that  no  public  relief 
was  given  unless  they  could  demonstrate  that  their  case  was  worse  than  the 
case  of  a  pauper  relieved  and  supplied  in  other  parishes,  then  they  simply 
ceased  to  apply ;  they  were  thrown  back  upon  their  own  natural  resources, 
and  felt  the  sufficiency  of  them  in  the  way  which  I  have  already  mentioned ; 
and  so  our  deacons,  instead  of  being  oppressed  by  the  burden  and  the  strenu- 
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pusness  of  their  management,  wrought  themselves,  in  a  very  few  months, 
into  the  condition  of  so  many  sinecurists,  who  at  length  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  ;  the  people  ceased  to  apply,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  we  tell  down  to  one-fifth  of  the  applications  to  which  we  were  ex 
posed  under  the  old  system.  I  consider  as  particularly  valuable  the  answers 
of  these  practical  and  experimental  men  to  certain  queries  which  I  circulated 
amongst  them  before  I  left  Glasgow  ;  I  wished  to  know  particularly  the  local 
and  intimate  experience  of  each  of  the  deacons  relative  to  the  families  com 
mitted  to  his  charge,  and  I  thought  that  in  that  way,  more  effectually  than 
in  any  other,  I  could  fully  expose  the  interior  mechanism,  as  it  were,  of  the 
operations  that  went  on  under  the  new  system  of  pauperism.  With  the  per 
mission  of  the  Committee  I  will  first  read  the  questions  contained  in  the 
circulars  which  I  addressed  to  them  ;  they  were  as  follow  :  — 

"1.  Of  what  proportion  is  it  in  St.  John's  parish  that  you  are  deacon  ? 

"  2.  What  is  its  population,  as  nearly  as  you  can  infer  from  your  last  survey  ? 

"  3.  How  many  paupers  belong  to  it  that  are  upon  the  deacons'  fund  ?  " 

"  4.  How  many  applications  may  you  have  for  parochial  relief,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  as  near  as  you  can  remember  ? 

"  5.  What  time  may  the  business  of  attending  to  these  applications,  and 
the  necessary  inquiries  that  you  had  to  make  in  consequence  of  them,  have 
cost  you  upon  the  whole  ? 

"  6.  Are  the  applications  more  or  less  frequent  since  you  entered  upon 
your  office  ? 

"7.  Could  you  state  how  much  time  you  are  required  to  sacrifice,  per 
week  or  per  month,  in  making  the  requisite  investigations  that  you  are  actu 
ally  called  to  ? 

"  8.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  in  ordinary  business  would  find  the  task  of 
meeting  the  pauperism  of  such  a  district  as  yours  so  laborious  as  to  put  him 
to  any  sensible  inconvenience  ? 

"  9.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  any  circumstances  connected 
with  your  management  that  you  think  might  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
duties  or  attentions  that  you  have  had  to  discharge?" 

I  will  now  beg  leave  to  read  the  Committee  a  few  selected  passages  from 
some  of  the  answers  of  the  deacons,  as  forming  the  most  valuable  experi 
mental  exhibition  of  the  real  state  of  the  question  that  I  know  of  anywhere. 

One  of  the  deacons  says,  "  The  latest  survey  was  taken  about  a  month 


ago,  and  from  it  I  observe  that  this  proportion  contains  335  inhabitants. 
There  is  not  at  present  a  single  pauper  in  this  proportion  upon  the  deacons' 
fund  ;  nor  has  there  occurred  either  'an  occasional  or  permanent  case,  re 


quiring  assistance  from  this  fund,  since  I  received  the  charge  of  it  in  the 
month  of  May  1822.  The  number  of  applications  for  relief  in  this  proportion 
has  been  very  few  during  the  last  twelve  months,  not  amounting  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  to  more  than  seven,  or,  about  an  average,  one  every  two 
months.  Upon  a  review  of  these  cases,  I  compute  that  I  may  have  bestowed 
upon  them  about  sixteen  hours  in  the  whole,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
per  week  at  the  utmost.  All  those  applications  for  relief  to  which  I  have 
alluded  occurred  during  the  first  six  months  after  accepting  office,  which 
leaves  nine  months  during  which  I  have  had  not  a  single  application  for 
parish  relief.  Before  I  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  this 
proportion,  I  imagined  that,  in  consequence  of  my  professional  avocations,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  accomplish  such  an  object  ;  but  I  was 
very  much  astonished  to  find,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  how  simple  a  matter 
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it  was,  and  how  easily  managed — indeed,  so  light  and  pleasant  did  the  duty 
seem,  that  I  thought  if  all  the  other  proportions  were  equally  manageable,  I 
could  take  upon  me  to  manage  the  whole  parish,  and  attend  to  iny  business 
besides.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  proper  dis 
charge  of  the  office  which  I  hold,  is  to  get  immediately  acquainted  with 
every  house  and  family  in  the  proportion,  in  order  to  check  any  imposition 
which  may  otherwise  be  practised,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of 
every  case  which  may  occur." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  Population,  466 :  not  one  pauper  at  present :  have 
one  application  every  five  months  nearly,  and  have  had  none  for  six  months 
and  a  half  past.  If  the  question  as  to  the  time  necessary  for  doing  the  work 
of  a  deacon  refer  merely  to  the  time  required  to  investigate  the  cases,  I  would 
say  an  hour  in  five  months ;  but  if  to  attendance  at  the  examination  of 
schools,  making  up  a  list  of  population,  attending  at  the  church  for  the 
evening  collection,  going  to  the  several  houses  about  the  church  seats,  &c., 
then  the  time  must  be  very  considerably  greater ;  probably,  from  the  calculation 
made  in  a  general  way  from  memory,  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter  per  month. 
There  would  be  no  sensible  inconvenience  incurred  by  any  man  from  being 
a  deacon,  if  his  duties  are  solely  confined  to  the  pauperism.  Although  I 
have  acted  as  a  deacon  for  about  twenty-seven  months,  yet  the  cases  have  been 
so  very  few,  that  my  experience  has  been  but  very  limited,  and  consequently 
I  am  not  able,  I  think,  to  suggest  anything  which  is  likely  to  be  useful ;  I 
may,  however,  just  remark,  that  I  think  the  two  most  requisite  qualities  in  a 
deacon  are  kindness  and  firmness  ;  kindness,  that  the  people  may  be  per 
fectly  persuaded  he  is  endeavouring  to  do  every  thing  for  their  good  ;  firmness, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  resist  pathetic  but  ill-grounded  applications  for  relief. 
If  he  also  possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the  poor, 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  them,  and  will  run  less 
risk  of  being  imposed  upon." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  In  order  to  maintain  or  produce  a  right  feeling  in 
a  district,  I  conceive  it  necessary  that  the  deacon  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  its  families,  endeavouring,  especially,  to  obtain  an  accu 
rate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  those  who  seem  likely  to  become 
applicants  ;  and,  having  arrived  at  this  knowledge,  he  has  reached  the  most 
advantageous  ground  for  his  subsequent  operations.  Does  he  meet  with  a 
genuine  case  of  distress,  he  may  invite  the  sympathy  and  private  charity  of 
the  neighbours  towards  it,  and  thereby  provide  for  the  sufferers  in  a  far  more 
ample  manner  than  by  a  parish  contribution.  A  case  in  my  district  of  a  poor 
woman,  long  under  a  lingering  illness,  and  which  terminated  in  her  death, 
might  be  adduced  to  show  how  much  even  of  comfort  sometimes  arises  put  of 
private  charity.  This  person  was  unable,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  maintain 
herself  by  her  own  earnings,  and  yet  no  desire  was  manifested  for  parish  aid  ; 
the  neighbours,  and  those  who  had  heard  of  her  situation,  came  forward  in  her 
behalf,  so  that  she  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of  nothing  that  was  necessary/' 

Another  deacon,  in  answer,  says,  "  You  are  aware  the  population  of  this 
proportion  consists  of  very  poor  people ;  there  is  only  one  family  above  the 
rank  of  operatives :  the  district  to  which  the  above  testimony  relates  is  about 
the  poorest  in  Glasgow.  I  offer  the  following  very  important  notice,  in  re 
gard  to  this  district,  from  a  former  deacon  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  quit  it  upon  leaving  town.  Though  foreign  to  our  subject,  I  may 
state  that  1  have  received  £2,  2s.  out  of  the  proportion  to  assist  an  outfit  of 
emigrants  to  Quebec,  and  £5  or  £6  from  among  the  very  poorest  of  them 
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for  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies ;  these  sums  tend  to  prove  that  any  of 
our  proportions  might  be  supported  from  its  own  resources." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  The  time  necessary  is  so  trifling  as  is  not  worthy 
of  being  noticed,  not  twenty  hours  per  annum  ;  the  applications  considerably 
less  than  at  first ;  say  one  to  four  or  five.  In  reply  to  your  eighth  query,  I 
have  to  say — none  whatever  ;  the  duties  are  simple,  few  in  number,  and  easily 
overtaken ;  goodwill  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  with 
minute  and  persevering  inquiry  in  every  case,  to  prevent  imposition,  will 
enable  the  deacon  almost  to  eradicate  pauperism  from  his  district ;  the  above 
district,  I  may  state,  as  being  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  Glasgow,  includes 
the  whole  of  Barrack-street." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  applications, 
the  time  required  for  inquiry  has  been  very  trifling ;  the  applications  are  less 
frequent ;  I  consider  a  person  would  sustain  no  sensible  inconvenience  from 
attending  to  the  inquiry  necessary  for  investigating  the  applications  from  this 
proportion." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  I  have  had  not  exceeding  one  application  quarterly 
on  an  average  of  the  last  two  years,  and  spent  perhaps  an  hour  on  each  ap 
plication.  The  applications  are  much  less  frequent  than  at  the  outset ;  it 
would  most  certainly  not  in  the  smallest  degree  be  inconvenient  for  a  man  in 
business  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  deacon  ;  when  no  less  than  three  proportions 
were  under  my  charge,  and  the  applications  numerous  in  proportion  to  what 
they  are  now,  then  they  might  have  been  inconvenient  to  a  man  much  en 
grossed  in  business,  but  I  could  not  even  then  give  the  necessary  duties  the 
appellation  of  laborious.  I  cannot  offer  anything  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  deacon,  they  are  of  so  simple  a  nature  ;  I 
may,  however,  say,  that  my  practical  experience  has  proved,  to  my  entire 
satisfaction,  that  strict  investigation  of  the  applicant's  situation,  and  the 
treating  of  the  case  according  to  its  circumstances,  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
diminish  the  number  of  applications." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  here,  that  though  the 
people  are  poor  and  the  deacon  is  at  hand,  yet  that  his  vicinity  does  not 
expose  him  to  any  weight  or  overwhelming  urgency  of  applications.  This 
holds  true  also  of  the  case  of  No.  9,  proving  that  for  the  right  management  of 
pauperism,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  flee  the  applications,  but  resolutely, 
and  we  may  add  withal,  kindly  and  humanely  to  canvass  them." 

Another  deacon  states,  "  1  am  deacon  of  a  proportion,  whose  population, 
from  last  survey,  is  284 ;  there  are  no  paupers  on  either  the  deacons'  fund  or 
on  the  session  within  the  proportion. — N.B.,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that 
though  this  is  the  case,  the  proportion  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  all  St.  John's 
parish,  only  three  families  of  the  population  being  above  the  rank  of  labourers 
or  journeymen  mechanics."  The  same  deacon  further  says  :  "  The  deacon 
who  has  favoured  me  with  the  above  deposition  is  also  a  local  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  in  a  part  of  the  city  now  out  of  my  parish  ;  the  district  which  be 
longs  to  him,  in  this  latter  capacity,  comprising  two  closes  in  the  Salt- 
market  ;  I  have  great  value  for  the  assurance  that  he  has  often  made  to  me 
verbally,  that  he  is  persuaded  how,  within  the  limits  of  this  little  territory, 
there  is  enough  both  of  ability  and  good  will  to  provide  for  all  the  indigence 
that  is  to  be  found ;  though  it  really  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  indigent 
quarters  in  the  whole  city." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  immediate  readiness  of 
the  deacons  at  all  times  to  procure  employment  for  such  as  may  find  any 
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difficulty,  serves  as  a  check  against  the  lazy  and  indolent  from  applying  for 
aid  ;  and  the  strict  scrutiny  adopted  in  all  cases  of  whatever  nature,  operates 
as  a  preventive  in  many  instances  against  individuals,  or  their  friends  for 
them,  from  begging  relief  from  the  parish  funds  ;  the  experience  of  nearly 
four  years  of  the  charge  of  the  poorest  proportion  of  the  parish,  has  fully 
convinced  me  of  the  entire  practicability  of  the  system  now  adopted  for  the 
management  of  the  poor  of  St.  John's  ;  and  I  have  just  to  repeat,  that  I  am 
certain  that  I  should  find  it  no  task  whatever  to  meet  the  pauperism  of 
double  the  number  contained  in  this  district ;  nor  would  the  attention  that 
might  be  required  put  me  to  any  sensible  inconvenience." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  That  the  applications  were  considerably  more 
numerous  during  the  first  year  I  entered  upon  the  office  than  they  can  have 
been  since.  That  the  task  of  meeting  the  pauperism  of  such  a  proportion 
would  not  put  a  man  in  ordinary  business  to  any  sensible  inconvenience." 

Another  deacon  says,  "  I  have  always,  when  I  had  it  in  my  power,  given 
work  to  the  poor  in  the  place  of  aliment,  with  which  in  general  they  were 
pleased.  I  have  in  two  instances,  where  a  husband  left  his  wife  and  family, 
refused  them  any  aid,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  husband  in  the  one 
instance  came  back  to  his  family,  and  in  the  other,  that  the  family  found  out 
the  husband.  Had  the  court  of  deacons  interfered  in  this  case,  and  given 
support  to  the  family,  apparently  destitute  of  a  husband  and  father,  we 
should  never  have  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  husband  ;  but  the  refusal 
of  all  aid  from  the  court  of  deacons  was  the  only  cause,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
of  bringing  the  family  together." 

Another  deacon  says,  "Since  the  commencement  of  our  operations  in  St. 
John's  parish,  the  time  occupied  by  me  in  attending  to  and  investigating  the 
applications  may  be  about  twenty-four  hours,  two-thirds  of  which  were  spent 
during  the  first  twelve  months.  In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  the  other 
>ight  hours  were  requisite,  and  latterly  the  business  has  become  quite  a 
sinecure,  as  far  as  labour  is  concerned.  In  attending  to  cases  in  my  own 
district,  and  investigating  along  with  other  deacons,  in  this  I  may  have  spent 
about  six  hours  in  the  last  twelve  months  ;  and  as  I  consider  this  about  the 
average  time  necessary  to  the  other  deacons,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  a  man  in 
ordinary  business  would  be  put  to  no  sensible  inconvenience  in  attending  to 
the  pauperism  of  any  of  our  districts."  He  further  says,  "I  have  other  three 
districts  in  my  parish,  one  of  which  is  exempted  almost  from  its  having  pau 
pers,  and  the  other  two  of  which  are  at  present  without  deacons,  and  have 
been  placed  under  the  temporary  charge  of  those  to  whom  they  do  not  pro 
perly  belong."  "  I  sincerely  hope  from  the  expose  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  perfect  facility,  and  I  may  add,  pleasure  attendant  on  the  occupation, 
that  they  will  not  long  remain  vacant.  The  gentlemen  will  at  length  find 
that  the  pauperism  is  a  mere  bagatelle  ;  but  still  for  the  sake  of  that  refining 
and  tranquillizing  effect  which  the  mere  friendly  attentions  of  the  upper 
classes  have  on  the  working  classes  of  society,  I  should  like  to  see  a  repre 
sentative  of  our  system  in  every  proportion  of  the  parish.  He  may  so  man 
age  as  at  length  to  have  nought  whatever  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
public  alms  ;  but  he  may  stimulate  the  cause  of  education ;  he  may  give 
direction  to  the  habit  of  economy ;  he  may  do  a  thousand  nameless  offices  of 
kindness  ;  he  may  evince  good-will  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  he  may  even, 
without  any  expenditure  of  money,  diffuse  a  moral  atmosphere  that  will 
soften  and  humanize  even  the  most  hard-favoured  of  his  people.  And  as  the 
fruit  of  those  very  light  and  simple  attentions  which  arc  here  recorded,  he 
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•will  at  length  feel  that  he  has  chalked  out  for  himself  a  village  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  wilderness,  whose  inhabitants  compose  a  very  grateful  and  man 
ageable  family." 

119.  What  was  the  condition  of  Glasgow,  and  more  particularly  in  your 
parish  of  St.  John,  during  the  years  to  which  your  experience  more  particu 
larly  refers  ? — The  condition  of  Glasgow  was  perhaps  the  worst  that  had 
ever  occurred ;  it  was  at  the  time  that  radicalism  was  at  its  height,  and  this 
radicalism  had  taken  the  unfortunate  and  alarming  direction  of  insisting  upon 
the  English  law  of  parochial  aid  being  introduced  and  acted  upon  all  over 
the  city.     I  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  a  very  large  associated 
body  of  operatives,  and  they  presented  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of 
parochial  aid  all  over  Glasgow.    T  was  enabled  to  meet  it  in  this  way.     I  ob 
served  that  I  had  extricated  myself  from  the  general  management  of  Glasgow, 
and  that  rather  than  give  an  answer,  therefore,  to  the  representatives  of  a 
general  associated  body  representing  the  whole  town,  I  would  confer  "with 
representatives  from  those  members  of  the  body  who  belonged  to  the  parish 
of  St.  John,  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  I  would  be  enabled  to  give  a  satisfac 
tory  answer  to  their  application :  the  only  answer  I  gave  was,  that  I  was 
quite  sure  that  our  deacons  met  every  specific  application  in  a  kind  and 
patient  manner,  and  that  if  there  was  any  specific  case  .of  distress  amongst 
them  I  was  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  so  met.     The  truth  is,  that  it  was  the 
mere  working  of  a  legal  or  political  spirit  which  actuated  this  movement ; 
and  when  met  by  a  challenge,  that  each  should  expose  his  personal  wants, 
there  was  felt  the  good  wholesome  Scotch  aversion  to  come  under  anything 
like  the  cognizance  or  surveillance  of  the  kirk-session,  and  so  I  heard  no  more 
of  it. 

120.  Was  there  considerable  distress  prevailing  amongst  the  manufac 
turers,  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  demand  for  labour? — A 
very  considerable  distress  ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  general  sub 
scription  raised,  of  which  subscription  our  people  shared,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Lord  Provost. 

121.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  received  of 
that  general  subscription  ? — I  can  confidently  say  that  it  was  a  much  smaller 
proportion  than  the  rest  of  Glasgow  received. 

122.  Was  the  smallness  of  that  proportion  owing  to  the  less  necessity 
there  was  for  extraordinary  relief  in  your  parish  ? — I  think  it  was  owing 
very  much  to  the  business  of  requisite  inquiry  being  confided  to  our  deacons, 
who  were  so  very  expert  in  it,  that  all  cases  of  unworthy  application  were 
intercepted. 

123.  Can  you  state  whether,  under  the  operation  of  the  system  which  you 
have  described  to  have  been  introduced  and  practised  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  any  considerable  reduction  took  place  in  the  amount  of  assessment, 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief? — The  whole  of  the  assessment 
for  St.  John's  was  cleared  away.     In  as  far  as  the  general  assessment  for  the 
city  was  concerned,  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  at  first,  and  which 
reduction  was  explained  by  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  system  on 
principles  altogether   different  from  any  relief  that  had  been  rendered,  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawment  of  all  new  pauperism  from  the  parish  of 
St.  John. 

124.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  system  pursued  at  St.  John's  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  banishing  paupers  from  that  parish  and  throwing  them  upon 
other  parts  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  ? — That  was  certainly  the  imagination  at 
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one  time ;  but  we  produced  quite  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  interchange  of 
paupers  between  St.  John's  and  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow  being  against 
our  parish.  I  can  state  in  numbers  what  importation  of  paupers  we  received 
from  the  other  parishes,  and  Avhat  number  of  paupers  left  us  during  the  time 
of  my  connexion  with  St.  John's.  The  egress  of  our  poor  to  other  parishes 
amounted  to  fifteen,  the  ingress  from  other  parishes  amounted  to  twenty-nine 
in  four  years.  Since  I  have  left  St.  John's,  there  was  only  an  account  taken 
of  the  egress  and  ingress  from  the  western  districts  of  the  pari3h,  compre 
hending  about  one-half  of  the  poor.  The  egress  from  the  western  district  be 
tween  September  1819,  and  September  1829,  was  thirty-six  ;  the  ingress 
fifty-four,  so  that  upon  the  whole  the  balance  has  been  against  us. 

125.  Can  you  state  whether  there  has  been  any  reduction  in  the  expense 
of  assessment  in  the  other  parts  of  Glasgow,  which  was  concurrent  with  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  assessment  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  ? — There  was 
first  a  reduction,  and  then  after  that  an  increase.     I  do  not  ascribe  much  in 
fluence  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  to  the  success  of  the  experiment 
in  St.    John's,  because,  along  with  the  relief  that  our  parish  gave  to  the 
general  assessment,  there  might  be  insensibly,  and  without  reflection  on  any 
body  of  men,  a  slight  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  Town 
Hospital ;  and  it  is  very  easy  from  that  cause  alone  to  account  for  the  crea 
tion  of  as  much  additional  pauperism  in  the  other  parishes  as  would  compen 
sate  the  extinction  of  pauperism  in  the  parish  of  St.  John.     In  point  of  fact, 
however,  I  believe  the  management  by  the  directors  of  the  Town  Hospital  to 
be  as  good  as  under  the  system  is  at  all  possible.     I  have  never  reflected 
against  their  management,  but  against  that  principle  of  a  compulsory  provi 
sion,  the  mischief  of  which  no  management  can  neutralize. 

126.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  the  condition  of  the  parish  of  St.  John 
subsequently  to  your  removal  from  thence  ? — I  have  had  correspondence  with 
the  present  managers  of  St.  John's  parish  within  these  few  weeks,  from 
which  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  Committee  a  precise  statement  of  the  condi 
tion  of  the  pauperism  there  at  this  moment.     The  whole  annual  expense  of 
St.  John's  pauperism,  in  September  1829,  which  is  the  time  at  which  they 
make  up  their  accounts,  was  £384,  17s.  7d. 

127.  Was  that  sum  raised  by  assessment  ? — Not  by  assessment ;  the  object 
of  my  experiment  was  to  conduct  the  parish  of  St.  John  back  again  to  the 
same  mode  of  relieving  the  poor  which  obtains  in  the  unassessed  parishes  of 
Scotland  ;  and  this  has  been  kept  up  from  1819,  or  ten  years  ago,  during  all 
which  time  St.  John's  has  been  wholly  dissevered  from  the  Town  Hospital, 
and  from  any  benefit  of  the  fund  raised  by  assessment ;  I  may  here  except  a 
little  occasional  aid  from  the  hospital  surgeons,  a  department  of  public  charity 
that  might  with  safety  be  continued. 

128.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the  system  laid  down  by 
you  has  been  persevered  in  up  to  the  present  moment  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  ?— It  has ;  of  this  £384, 17s.  6d.,  the  expense  for  lunatics  is  £34,  17s.  9d., 
and  the  expense  for  orphans  and  deserted  children  is  £117,  8s.     Abstracting 
these  two  sums,  there  remains  £232  for  the  general  indigence  in  St.  John's 
parish. 

129.  Are  those  lunatics  supported  in  a  parochial  establishment,  or  in  the 
general  establishment  of  Glasgow? — They  are  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
but  the  parish  has  to  pay  for  them.     It  was  conceived,  when  I  left  Glasgow, 
that  I  was  turning  my  back  upon  my  own  system,  and  that  in  fact  it  was 
because  of  the  disappointment  I  felt  in  regard  to  its  success.     Such  being  the 
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imagination,  the  most  essential  service  I  could  render  to  the  general  cause 
was  to  leave  Glasgow  altogether.  Under  the  guise  of  a  compliment  to  my 
self,  the  true  principle  of  the  success  upon  which  that  experiment  hinged 
was  altogether  misunderstood.  It  was  ascribed  to  a  preternatural  energy  on 
my  part,  whereas  a  plan  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  succeeds  with  ordinary 
instruments  operating  upon  ordinary  materials,  so  as  quietly  to  prosper  upon 
its  own  principles.  I  should  like  on  this  subject  to  repeat  an  illustration  that 
I  have  often  employed  in  argument,  which,  though  rather  homely,  is,  I  think, 
an  effective  one.  I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  diseased  excrescence  upon 
a  man's  face  connected  with  his  habit  of  drinking  port  wine,  and  that  he  had 
been  under  a  council  of  physicians  for  years,  who  had  managed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  that  the  disease  only  got  worse  :  suppose  another  physician  dis 
covers  the  real  connexion  between  the  excrescence  and  its  cause,  he  has, 
perhaps,  infinite  trouble  and  pains  in  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  old  council 
of  physicians,  and  at  length  gets  alongside  of  his  patient,  after  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  a  firm  interdict  on  the  further  use  of  port  wine,  after 
which  the  excrescence  subsides,  not  by  any  further  care  or  strenuousness  on 
his  part,  but  in  virtue  of  the  vis  medicatrix  in  the  body  natural.  Now,  that 
was  precisely  my  experience  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  ;  it  was  under  a  very 
complex  management,  and  the  whole  of  my  difficulties  were  of  an  artificial 
and  political  sort.  The  difficulty  was  not  to  make  our  system  succeed,  but 
to  get  the  system  established  at  all,  after  which  it  stood  as  a  barrier  between 
the  disease  and  that  which  I  hold  to  be  the  aliment  of  the  disease,  the  com 
pulsory  fund,  when  by  the  pure  vis  medicatrix  of  the  body  politic,  the  pau 
perism  subsided  of  itself.  We  were  complimented  for  our  strenuousness  and 
skill ;  but  we  all  along  felt  it  to  be  quite  undeserved,  assured,  as  we  were, 
that  under  the  same  system  the  same  effects  would  follow  all  the  world 
over. 

130.  Do  those  observations  comprehend  your  view  of  the  rationale  of  your 
experiment  ? — On  the  subject  of  the  rationale,  I  do  not  think  I  can  speak 
more  effectually  than  I  have  already  written  in  a  few  lines  taken  from  a 
small  pamphlet  I  have  published.  "  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  process — 
a  deacon,  when  first  appointed  to  his  district,  may  find  it  very  troublesome 
at  the  first,  and  perhaps  alarmingly  so.  There  is  among  a  part  of  the  people 
a  very  natural  expectation  from  him,  and  urgency  upon  him  at  the  outset  of 
his  ministrations,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  very  few  to  keep  him  in  con 
siderable  perplexity  and  occupation  for  some  time ;  but  let  him  meet  with 
strict  investigation  one  and  all  of  the  applications  that  are  made,  and  this  at 
last  will  act  upon  them  by  a  preventive  influence,  and  they  simply  cease  to 
apply.  If  it  be  his  object  to  guide  them  as  much  as  he  may  to  their  own. 
resources,  all  who  are  conscious  of  such  resources  will  shun  the  detection  and 
the  disgrace  attending  an  unworthy  application.  At  the  same  time  his  own 
sentiment  as  to  the  evil  and  the  disgrace  of  public  charity  insensibly  spreads 
itself  among  the  population,  and  the  more  surely  if  there  be  perfect  frankness 
in  his  intercourse,  and  perfect  friendship  in  his  regards  towards  them.  It  is 
thus  that  in  ordinary  times  he  may  conduct  them  in  a  very  few  weeks  to  a 
habit  of  most  mild  and  manageable  quiescence — a  habit  from  which,  if  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  new  methods  of  administration,  by  changes  of  system, 
and  reports  of  great  things  to  be  done,  and  great  things  intended  for  them, 
they  will  persevere  in  for  ever."  With  reference  to  the  present  state  of  St. 
John's,  I  would  like  to  mention,  that  never  a  parish  underwent  such  rough, 
treatment,  or  passed  through  so  severe  an  ordeal,  as  it  has  done  since  I  left 
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it,  for  there  have  been  two  successors,  and  pretty  long  vacancies,  during 
•which  vacancies  the  collections  of  course  fell  away  ;  the  management  wanted 
a  head  ;  yet  we  weathered  all  those  reverses,  inasmuch  that  Mr.  M'Farlane, 
my  first  successor,  was  enabled  to  write  of  the  plan  in  this  way,  in  a  letter 
dated  Glasgow,  13th  of  December  1825 : — "  In  the  meantime,  I  can  state 
with  confidence  from  my  own  observation,  that  a  radical  spirit  at  least  dis 
covers  itself  in  the  sturdiness  with  which  men  and  women  insist  on  relief 
from  our  poor  fund ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  radicalism  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  separation  which  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor 
creates  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  must  be  surprised,  when  I  tell 
you  we  have  had  no  prosecutions,  though  we  have  repeatedly  been  theatened 
with  them.  The  experiment  has  succeeded  in  all  points.  I  will  not  say 
beyond  Dr.  Chalmers's,  but  certainly  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  plan  universally  adopted  in  Glasgow."  Then, 
in  a  letter  of  the  19th  August  1826,  he  says,  "  I  am  consoled  by  reflecting, 
that  the  experience  of  the  deacons  during  a  long  vacancy,  and  Mr.  Brown's 
(present  minister  of  St.  John's)  experience  since  his  induction,  unite  with 
my  own  in  proving  the  excellence  of  the  St.  John's  system,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  being  permanent  but  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
agency.  At  present  they  are  as  full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  as  they  were  under 
Dr.  Chalmers.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  encourage  them  by  the  introduction 
of  the  system  into  St.  Enoch's  parish,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  all 
Glasgow  pervaded  by  this  wholesome  mode  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  You  may  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  there  is  not  the  most  dis 
tent  prospect  of  its  falling  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  successors  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  you  have  reason  to  believe,  approve  of  it  as  strongly  as  the  Doctor 
himself." 

131.  Can  you  state  the  average  number  who  have  derived  assistance  from 
this  fund  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  ? — When  we  commenced  our  operations, 
we  had  117  sessional  poor,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  be  traced,  forty-nine 
hospital  poor :  the  sessional  poor  we  ourselves  undertook,  the  others  we  left 
to  the  Town  Hospital.  This  number  of  117  was  reduced  to  ninety-eight  by 
the  abstraction  of  a  slice  from  the  parish ;  and,  during  my  incumbency  in  St. 
John's,  it  was  further  reduced  to  seventy-seven,  and  that  without  sending  any 
new  cases  to  the  Town  Hospital.  The  achievement  would  have  been  equal 
to  my  own  expectation  although  that  number  had  remained  stationary,  be 
cause  the  whole  promise  of  the  achievement  was,  that  no  new  cases  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Town  Hospital,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  sessional  poor  were 
reduced  in  number.  Then,  in  1820,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  take  back  the  nine 
teen  again,  who  were  taken  away  by  the  abstraction  of  a  slice,  because  the 
population  has  increased  as  much  since  that  time  as  it  was  diminished  by  the 
abstraction.  In  1829,  then,  the  present  number  of  paupers  is  ninety-nine, 
whereas  the  original  number  of  paupers,  when  I  undertook  the  management 
of  the  parish,  including  both  Town  Hospital  and  sessional  poor,  was  164.  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  say :  There  is  mention  made  in  Mr.  M'Farlane's 
letter  about  the  agents  keeping  up  their  attention  and  their  strenuousness — 
the  Committee  have  been  made  aware  of  the  small  labour  that  it  costs  the 
agents,  but  supposing  a  new  agent  comes  in,  until  the  people  have  had  expe 
rience  of  equal  skill  or  of  equal  strenuousness  on  his  part,  he  has  naturally  a 
press  of  applications  at  the  outset,  which,  if  met  by  him  as  by  the  other 
agents,  will  just  be  followed  up  by  the  same  result; — that  is,  the' people  will 
simply  cease  to  apply.  Now  I  think  it  important  to  advert  to  this  circum- 
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stance,  because  it  is  said  that  the  plan  ia  not  universally  imitablc  ;  for  where 
can  we  find  such  an  agency  ?  Now  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  wherein 
the  precise  use  and  necessity  of  that  agency  consisted.  Were  there  no  Town 
Hospital  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood — were  there  no  system  of  compul 
sory  provision  all  about  us — and  were  we  not  under  the  necessity  of  so  inves 
tigating  every  case  as  to  make  it  palpable  that  all  the  ascertained  poor  are  as 
well  oil'  in  St.  John's  as  in  the  parts  immediately  around,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  such  an  agency  at  all.  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  producing  that 
vindication,  because  it  has  been  by  our  own  movement  that  we  have  passed 
these  people  from  a  compulsory  to  a  gratuitous  system  of  relief;  but  in  a 
natural  state  of  things,  no  strenuousness  on  the  part  of  an  agency  would  be 
necessary ;  and  the  only  reason  why  this  strenuousness  is  required  is,  that  an 
artificial  or  compulsory  provision  has  given  a  movement  to  the  people  in  one 
direction,  and  there  is  the  necessity  for  an  artificial  counteractive  to  keep 
the  people  back  in  the  other  direction,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  an  inter 
mediate  and  right  state.  This  is  very  much  confirmed  by  the  case  of  the 
parish  of  Gorbals,  the  state  of  whose  pauperism,  though  not  so  striking  as 
that  of  St.  John's,  because  there  there  was  no  retracing  process,  is  fully  as 
instructive  in  regard  to  the  real  principle  upon  which  public  charity  ought  to 
proceed  ;  because,  in  as  far  as  the  parish  of  Gorbals  is  concerned,  it  never  has 
adopted  the  system  of  a  compulsory  provision.  The  peculiarity  of  the  parish 
of  St.  John's  is,  that  after  having  adopted  and  proceeded  a  great  length  under 
a  compulsory  provision,  there  was  a  means  devised  of  tracing  it  back,  but  the 
parish  of  Gorbals  never  has  adopted  it,  and  accordingly  they  have  no  such 
peculiar  agency  of  deacons  as  we  have,  yet  without  this  they  exhibit  a  far 
more  marvellous  pecuniary  result.  It  is  evident  from  their  case  that  no 
strenuous  agency  is  required  where  the  people  ha'we  been  deprived  of  no  right, 
and  have  not  been  habituated  to  any  expectation  from  a  compulsory  fund. 

132.  Then  in  a  county  in  which  the  poor-law  system,  by  means  of  assess 
ment,  was  not  already  introduced,  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  the 
agency  you  have  described  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  would  not  exist  ? — It 
would  not.     I  had  several  agencies  in  St.  John's.     I  had  a  Sabbath-school 
agency  for  Christian  and  educational  objects.     I  think  that  in  every  country 
such  agencies  are  desirable ;  but  for  a  mere  economical  object,  and  with 
reference  to  pauperism,  I  should  say  that  no  strenuousness  of  agency  is 
requisite. 

133.  Then  you  consider  that  this  strenuousness  of  agency  is  requisite  to 
extricate  a  parish  from  an  artificial  state,  and  not  to  maintain  it  in  a  natural 
state,  if  it  be  already  placed  in  it  ? — Precisely  so. 

134.  The  last  letter  to  which  you  adverted  was  in  1826;  have  you  any 
subsequent  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's  ? — I  have  a  very 
satisfactory  letter  from    Mr.  M'Farlane,  my  first  successor,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  another  parish  in  Glasgow,  dated  20th  of  April  1830  :— 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — You  cannot  be  more  fully  satisfied  of  the  excellence  of 
the  St.  John's  system  of  Pauperism  than  I  am,  nor  can  I  imagine  how  any 
man  who  approves  of  our  country  parish  system  can  object  to  it,  for  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Scottish  country 
parish  system  applied  by  means  of  a  peculiar  agency  or  machinery  to  our 
city  parishes.  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  no  distant  period,  to  show,  that  if  there 
is  in  our  large  towns  a  greater  number  of  poor,  there  is  also  a  much  greater 
amount  of  wealth  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  no  want  of  a  disposition 
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to  apply  it  to  that  purpose.  The  St.  John's  system  appears  to  me  to  create 
the  link  which  connects  the  rich  and  the  beneficent  with  the  poor,  it  being 
the  office  of  the  deacons  not  only  to  prevent  imposture  by  their  rigid  examin 
ation  of  all  the  cases  which  come  before  them,  but  also  to  bring  the  real  and 
deserving  poor  under  the  eye  of  those  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  pro 
vide  work  for  their  children,  or  to  contribute  otherwise  to  their  relief.  As 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  system  ;  I  am  convinced  that 
if  it  universally  prevailed  in  our  large  towns,  it  would  greatly  alleviate  much 
of  the  misery  which  now  exists,  and,  by  creating  and  strengthening  habits  of 
industry  and  economy,  would  promote  materially  the  moral  improvement,  and 
consequently  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 

"  The  experience  of  the  sixteen  months  during  which  I  was  minister  of 
St.  John's,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  previously  entertained 
of  the  system  ;  it  worked  well  in  all  respects  ;  with  an  income  from  collec 
tions  not  much  exceeding  £300,  we  kept  down  the  pauperism  of  a  parish  con 
taining  a  population  of  10,000,  and  I  know  from  actual  observation  that  the 
poor  were  in  better  condition,  and,  excepting  the  worthless  and  profligate 
who  applied,  and  were  refused  assistance,  were  more  contented  and  happy 
than  the  poor  in  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow ;  I  was  also  agreeably  dis 
appointed  at  finding  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  the  only  person  having 
sufficient  influence  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  respectable  members  of  his  con 
gregation  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  poor.  I  had  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  deacons  for  that  purpose. 

"  You  are  aware  that  in  the  month  of  November  1825,  I  was  appointed  to 
another  parish  in  this  city,  at  that  time  under  the  old  system  ;  and  although 
that  system  was  better  administered  in  St.  Enoch's  parish  than  it  was  per 
haps  in  any  other  in  similar  circumstances,  I  could  not  fail  to  perceive  its 
defects  ;  and  therefore,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  kirk-session,  a  system  in 
all  essential  points  similar  to  that  of  St.  John's  has  been  established.  It  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and  has  hitherto  succeeded 
to  my  utmost  wishes.  The  assessment  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  my 
way  ;  it  chills  both  public  and  private  charity  ;  many  of  the  wealthy  mem 
bers  of  my  congregation  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  it  as  an  apology  for  contri 
buting  sparingly  to  our  church-door  collections  ;  and  I  fear  that  it  has  a 
pernicious  influence  on  their  habits  of  private  charity  ;  notwithstanding,  we 
are  confident  of  success. 

"  Wishing  all  success  to  those  who  would  ward  off  from  the  poor  of  Ireland 
the  dreadful  influence  of  poor-rates, — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  always 
sincerely,  PATRICK  M'FARLANE." 

I  have  to  state  that  we  are  under  very  peculiar  disadvantages  in  these 
parishes,  St.  Enoch's  and  St.  John's  ;  because  it  has  a  paralyzing  influence 
on  the  liberalities  of  the  wealthy  to  our  poor,  that  those  wealthy  are  also 
brought  in  to  support  the  expenditure  of  the  general  system  in  Glasgow,  and 
it  is  extremely  discouraging,  that  though  we  have  cleared  away  the  burden 
of  a  compulsory  provision  from  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  yet  the  householders 
and  the  proprietors  in  that  parish  are  just  as  much  subject  as  before  to  assess 
ment  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  poor  in  the  city. 

135.  Do  you  find  that  that  burden  which  is  cast  upon  them,  not  by  reason 
of  the  necessities  of  their  own  parish,  but  by  reason  of  the  system  prevailing 
in  other  parishes,  has  a  tendency  to  check  their  benevolence  within  the  parish 
of  St.  John's  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  has.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mis- 
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conceptions  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  convincing 
the  public  at  large  of  the  goodness  of  our  system,  although  under  it  pauper 
ism  has  been  cleared  away  from  certain  portions  of  the  territory  of  Glasgow, 
without  discharging  it  on  the  other  parishes,  as  is  established  by  the  amount 
of  the  imports  and  exports  in  regard  to  the  poor,  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
administrators  of  the  compulsory  system,  in  the  assessed  part  of  Glasgow,  to 
keep  up  as  before  the  whole  burden  of  the  assessment ;  or,  without  ascribing 
it  to  them  at  all,  such  is  the  inherent  mischief  that  resides  in  the  system  of 
assessment,  that  it  carries  in  it  the  principle  of  its  own  acceleration,  inasmuch 
that,  although  confined  within  a  narrower  territory,  it  can  keep  up  an  equal 
burden  as  before,  from  which  the  inference  made  is,  that  this  experiment  of 
St.  John's  is  certainly  not  worth  trying  in  other  parishes,  and  has  not  proved 
successful,  because  the  citizens  find  themselves  as  much  burdened  as  ever  for 
support  of  the  poor  ;  so  that  after  having  cleared  away  pauperism  from  St. 
John's,  and  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the  gratuitous  system  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  where  it  has  been  permitted  to  operate,  we  are  exposed  to  dis 
credit  and  obloquy,  and  made  responsible,  because  of  the  mischief  of  the  com 
pulsory  system  in  other  parts  of  Glasgow. 

136.  Having  brought  your  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John's  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  letter  in  1830,  will  you  describe  the  district 
which  is  called  the  Barony  of  Glasgow,  and  the   system  which  there  pre 
vails  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — I  believe  the  population  of  the  Barony  is 
now  upwards  of  60,000 ;  it  was  about  50,000  when  I  left  Glasgow.     The 
principle  of  a  legal  assessment  was  introduced  into  that  parish  so  late  as 
1810,  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  very  much  against  the  opinion  of  the 
minister.   Before  that  time  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  seldom 
exceeded  £600  a  year  ;  about  the  year  1810,  or  to  speak  precisely,  according 
to  the  census  of  1811,  the  population  was  37,216,  an  exclusively  manufactur 
ing  population,  with  the  exception  of  a  country  district  belonging  to  it.     I 
have  lost  sight  of  the  Barony  since  1817,  which  was  seven  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  method  of  assessment,  but  the  burden  increased  nearly  six 
times  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  the  expenditure  rising  considerably 
above  £3000. 

137.  Can  you  state-the  number  of  the  poor  at  the  time  that  the  amount  of 
relief  under  a  voluntary  system  was  only  £600,  and  the  number  of  poor  under 
the  assessed  system  when  it  had  augmented  to  £3000  ? — I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  not  furnished  with  the  numbers,  but  I  will  procure  them  for  the  informa 
tion  of  the  Committee. 

138.  During  those  seven  years  were  you  able  to  estimate  the  effects  of  this 
increased  expense  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  themselves  ? — 1  could  say 
in  the  general,  that  abstracting  from  those  fluctuations  that  proceed  from 
other  causes,  such  as  the  state  of  trade,  there  was  no  sensible  improvement 
produced  by  the  increase  of  this  expenditure. 

139.  Were  you  able  to  trace  whether  there  was  so  much  sympathy  or 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes,  under  the  increase  and  progress  of 
the  assessment  principle,  as  there  had  been  under  the  system  of  voluntary 
contribution  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  take  observation  of  that  in  indi 
vidual  instances ;  but  the  general  effect  all  over  Scotland  of  the  introduction 
of  the  assessments  has  been  to  diminish  the  collections,  which  forms  so  far  a 
palpable  illustration  of  their  ill  effect. 

140.  Is  there  not  another  district  in  Glasgow  which  is  called  the  Gorbals  ? 
— That  is  the  southern  suburb  of  Glasgow. 
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141.  What  is  the  population?—!  believe  now  between  20,000  and  30,000, 
but  at  the  time  when  I  took  an  account  of  its  expenditure,  its  population  was 
upwards  of  20,000. 

142.  Is  that  a  manufacturing  population  ? — Exclusively  a  manufacturing 
population. 

143.  Are  there  any  causes  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  population  them 
selves,  that  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  make  the  condition  of  the 
population  in  the  Gorbals  better  than  that  of  the  population  of  the  Barony  ? 
— No :  I  should  think  rather  worse  ;  because  there  are  no  agricultural  re 
sources,  whereas  the  Barony  has  a  large  country  parish. 

144.  Is  the  assessment  principle  introduced  into  the  Gorbals? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of;  it  was  not  introduced  there  very  recently. 

145.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  voluntary  contribution  applied  in  the  un- 
assessed  district  of  the  Gorbals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — The  whole  ex 
penditure  was  £350. 

146.  Can  you  compare  the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  unassessed  district  of 
the  Gorbals,  with  an  expenditure  of  £350,  with  the  state  of  the  assessed  dis 
trict  of  the  Barony  when  the  assessment  had  reached  £3000  ? — There  is  one 
very  palpable  test  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  three  districts,  one  of  them 
being  Glasgow  proper,  which  occurred  in  1817  ;  there  was  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  about  £10,000,  raised  by  subscription,  in  order  to  meet  the 
distress  of  the  population,  incurred  by  a  very  extraordinary  depression  that 
had  taken  place  in  trade.     This  subscription  applied  to  all  the  three  districts, 
and  was  distributed  by  a  committee  of  management  which  sat  in  judgment 
on  all  the  individual  applications.     The  whole  sum  required  for  the  extra 
ordinary  wants  of  1817,  in  the  Gorbals,  was  £835. 

147.  What  was  the  amount  of  extraordinary  relief  required  for  the  Barony  ? 
— I  have  not  the  numerical  statement  by  me,  but  the  Barony  required  some 
what  more  than  three  times  the  money,  whereas  its  population  is  only  some 
what  more  than  double,  but  not   nearly  three  times  the  population  of  the 
Gorbals. 

148-  Therefore  the  state  of  the  population  being  nearly  the  same,  or  if 
there  be  a  difference,  the  difference  being  against  the  Gorbals  in  this  time  of 
extraordinary  relief,  there  was  more  relief  required  for  the  Barony  than  for 
the  Gorbals,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  assessment  in  the  one,  and  the 
absence  of  assessment  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

149.  Can  you  state  the  entire  amount  of  relief  required  for  the  poor  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  proportion  of  that  relief  which  was  taken  for  the  Gorbals  ? 
— There  was  about  £10,000  expended  on  all  the  three  districts,  and  only 
£835  on  the  Gorbals.     I  cannot  state  with  numerical  precision  the  sum  ex 
pended  on  Glasgow  proper.     Its  population  was  very  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  Gorbals,  and  the  amount  of  relief  which  it 
required  was  somewhat  more  than  seven  times  the  sum  which  the  Gorbals 
required,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  Glasgow  and  the  Gorbals  is  much 
greater  than  the  disproportion  between  the  Barony  and  the  Gorbals  ;  that  is, 
the  district  longest  under  assessment  required  the  largest  proportion,  and 
the  least  proportion  was  required  in  the  district  that  had  not  been  under 
assessment  at  all. 

150.  Therefore  the  measure  of  assessment  would  seem  almost  a  measure 
of  the  distress  which  remained  to  be  relieved  by  extraordinary  means  ? — 
Precisely  so.     I  think  it  right  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  St. 
John's,  as  justifying  a  reliance  upon  the  result  of  our  experiment,  that  there 
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is  in  one  respect  a  very  great  precariousness  ;  for  let  two  or  three  only  of  the 
agents  relax  their  management  by  a  very  little,  such  is  the  inherent  power 
of  increase  in  all  systems  of  public  charity  which  are  carelessly  conducted, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  even  of  these  few  to  overset  the  experiment. 
The  true  doctrinal  inference  which  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  past  history  of 
St.  John's  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  anything  future  in  the  history  of  that 
parish,  particularly  when  one  adverts  to  the  very  great  discouragements  by 
which  the  parish  is  surrounded,  as  well  as  the  great  mischief  which  it  is  in 
the  power  even  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  agency  to  bring  upon  the  parish,  by 
letting  down  the  strictness  of  their  administration.  The  discouragements 
are  great  indeed  :  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  always  makes  slow  pro 
gress  amongst  practical  men,  insomuch  that  I  have  found 'it  far  easier  practi 
cally  to  do  the  thing,  than  to  convince  men  that  the  thing  is  practicable. 
There  is  a  considerable  feeling  of  hostility  to  this  gratuitous  method  of  re 
lieving  the  poor.  In  reference  to  a  question  which  was  put  two  days  ago, 
regarding  the  expenditure  in  the  northern  parishes  of  England  under  their 
best  management,  as  being  equal  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Scottish  border 
parishes  where  assessments  have  been  introduced  under  their  worst  manage 
ment, — the  reason  of  that  I  apprehend  to  be,  the  system  of  assessment 
has  not  had  the  same  time  to  work  in  the  border  parishes  that  it  has  had 
in  England.  It  appears  to  me  a  very  prevalent  delusion  on  the  subject  of 
our  Scottish  pauperism,  that  people  are  always  looking  for  its  benefits  to 
our  method  of  dispensation,  or  to  the  construction  of  our  courts  of  supply ; 
whereas  I  hold  the  benefit  of  the  Scottish  system  to  lie  altogether  in  the 
reflex  influence  which  a  gratuitous  economy  of  relief,  with  its  moderate 
allowances,  will  always  have  upon  the  habits  and  expectations  of  a  people. 
The  English  principle  of  a  compulsory  provision  grafted  on  our  Scottish 
machinery,  may  do  as  much  mischief  in  the  one  country  as  has  been  done  in 
the  other. 

151.  Are  there  any  other  instances  in  Scotland  of  parishes  that  have  been 
liable  to  a  compulsory  assessment,  where  that  compulsory  assessment,  as  in 
St.  John's,  has  been  abandoned,  and  gone  to  the  system  you  adopted  there  ? 
—There  are  several  parishes  under  what  I  call  the  retracing  process  :  there 
is  the  parish  of  Dirleton,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian  ;  there  has  been  an 
exceedingly  good  book  written  upon  the  subject  by  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Stark 
of  Dirleton.     The  parish  of  Dunblane,  a  good  many  years  ago,  adopted  the 
retracing   system,  and  fully  succeeded  in  it.     There    is  another  parish,  in 
Berwickshire,  but  the  name  has  escaped  me.     We  cannot  expect,  however, 
that  the  attempt  will  often  be  made  in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

152.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  retracing  system  might  generally 
be  adopted  in  Scotland? — I  think  with  certainty  of  success  ;  but  that  it  ought 
to  be_  commenced  in  a  particular  way,  and  if  that  be  not  attended  to,  the  en 
terprise  may  be  spoiled  or  put  off  for  a  considerable  time.     There  are  two 
distinct  processes,  both  of  which  should  be  observed,  when  the  object  is  to 
work  a  whole  country  out  of  its  pauperism  ;  there  is  the  parochial  process, 
and  what  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  the  Parliamentary  process,  or  the  legal 
one.     In  as  far  as  the  parochial  process  is  concerned,  I  would  provide  for  the 
old  cases  that  were  actually  upon  the  compulsory  fund  out  of  that  fund  until 
they  had  died  out,  so  that  it  would  require  several  years  before  we  got  quit  of 
the  compulsory  provision  ;  I  would  meet,  in  the  meanwhile,  all  the  new  applica 
tions  with  the  money  raised  by  collections,  just  as  they  do  in  any  Scottish 
parish  ;  what  I  should  anticipate  is,  that  before  the  collection  is  overtaken  by 
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the  new  cases,  the  old  cases  will  have  died  out,  and  have  disengaged  the 
compulsory  fund  altogether,  so  as  to  bring  the  parish  back  again  to  the  gratui 
tous  economy  that  obtains  generally  in  Scotland ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
before  this  can  be  carried  into  effect,  there  must  be  an  interposition  on  the 
part  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  at  all  times  competent  for  a  dissatisfied 
claimant,  more  especially  if  backed  by  any  powerful  enemies  to  the  system 
in  his  neighbourhood,  to  bring  the  administrators  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  overhung  by  any  possibility  of  that 
sort,  so  that  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  such  a  law  as  might  protect  every 
retracing  parish  from  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session,  by  making  its 
kirk-session  an  ultimate  court.  Now,  in  going  about  to  frame  such  a  law, 
there  is  a  most  material  distinction  that,  I  think,  should  be  proceeded  on, 
between  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  and  that  of  a  permissive  law.  Suppose 
that  a  bill  were  brought  into  Parliament  making  it  imperative  upon  all  the 
assessed  parishes  to  adopt  this  system  ;  those  parishes  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  measure,  they  have  not  information  nor  conviction  upon  the  subject, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  behoved  to  be  a  very  strong  and 
general  opposition  to  such  a  law,  wherever  the  compulsory  assessment  pre 
vailed.  Accordingly,  we  did  experience  this  opposition  in  a  recent  attempt 
to  reform  Scottish  pauperism  ;  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  petitioned,  and  almost 
all  the  great  towns,  with  many  of  the  counties,  petitioned  against  such  a 
measure  passing  into  a  law  ;  they  would  have  had  no  interest  in  thus  resist 
ing  it  if  it  had  been  merely  permissive,  and  the  effect  of  such  permission,  I 
feel  persuaded,  would  have  been  that  we  should  have  had  so  many  trial 
parishes  at  this  moment  working  themselves  out  of  their  compulsory  pauper 
ism,  while  the  more  unmanageable  and  difficult  parishes  would  have  been 
standing  by  and  waiting  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  success  of  those 
would  awaken  the  attention  of  other  parishes,  and  thus  piece-meal,  and  by 
a  successive  process,  the  country  may  at  length  have  been  wholly  delivered 
from  its  pauperism. 

153.  Is  not  the  first  step  necessary,  as  far  as  legislative  provision  is  re 
quired,  a  legislative  declaration  or  enactment  that  would  do  away  with  the 
claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  pauper  ? — On  the  part  of  the  parish  that 
came  forward  with  that  degree  of  consent  which  might  be  specified  in  the 
public  and  general  Act  that  was  passed  on  the  subject. 

154.  Then  what  you  suggest  is,  that  parishes,  upon  applications  founded 
upon  a  certain  degree  of  assent  from  the  parish  itself,  should  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  by  compulsion  of  providing  for  the  poor? — Quite  so. 

155.  In  Scotland,  is  the  compulsory  system  upon  the  advance  in  the  differ 
ent  parishes,  or  otherwise  ? — Upon  the  whole,  it  is  on  the  advance. 

156.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  that  however  expedient  or  possible 
it  may  be  to  do  without  a  compulsory  provision  of  assessment  in  agricultural 
parishes,  that  such  a  system  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  fluctuations 
which  arise  in  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  alterations  in  the  amount  of 
wages  ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? — It  does  not  at  all  accord 
with  my  experience  that  a  compulsory  provision  is  more  necessary  in  a  manu 
facturing  than  in  an  agricultural  parish ;  and  I  perceive  one  very  great  dis 
advantage  arising  from  it  in  the  former  class  of  parishes  ;  in  a  season  of  great 
depression,  when  wages  fall  as  low  as  five  shillings,  or  six  shillings  a  week, 
those  wages  are  supplemented  by  some  small  additional  allowance  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  perhaps,  or  two  shillings  a  week.    This  keeps  the  people 
at  their  professional  work,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  glut  in  the 
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market,  and  so  lengthening  out  those  seasons  of  depression  to  which  every 
manufacturing  population  is  liable. 

157.  Does  not  the  compulsory  system  also  act  upon  the  habits  of  the  poor 
during  those  periods  when,  in  the  fluctuation  of  wages,  by  increased  demand 
and  increased  employment,  wages  become  very  high  ? — It  acts,  I  think,  by  a 
very  mischievous  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  poor  during  those  periods, 
because  it  gives  the  feeling  that  they  may  be  as  reckless  and  extravagant  as 
they  like  in  good  times,  from  having  this  to  resort  to  in  bad  times. 

158.  Is  that  opinion  supported  by  your  observation  of  facts,  as  well  as  by 
your  reasoning  upon  general  principles  ? — I  think  it  is  supported  by  the  ob 
servation  of  a  good  many  facts  :  I  remember  in  a  season  of  great  depression 
in  Glasgow,  the  question  was,  whether  the  unemployed  people  or  the  people 
who  alleged  themselves  to  be  unemployed,  should  be  supported  by  an  addi 
tional  allowance,  or  whether  work  at  low  wages  should  be  held  out  to  them, 
that  would  detach  them  from  their  professional  employment ;  I  strongly  advo 
cated  the  latter  method,  because  I  said  that  the  former  method  just  kept  them 
at  their  looms,  and  kept  up  the  glut  in  the  market,  and  so  perpetuated  and 
aggravated  the  very  evil  that  it  was  intended  to  remedy ;  whereas,  if  they 
withdrew  so  many  of  them  from  their  professional  work,  and  gave  them  any 
other,  such  as  ground  work  upon  the  green  of  Glasgow,  or  the  breaking  of 
stones,  it  would  be  found  much  less  expensive  to  defray  the  entire  mainten 
ance  of  all  who  offered  themselves  for  this  extra  professional  work,  than  to 
keep  them  all  at  their  professional  work  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  their  main 
tenance  in  the  shape  of  a  supplementary  allowance ;  I  think  it  is  the  uniform 
experience  of  manufacturing  towns,  that  with  the  former  method  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  over  a  season  of  depression  than  with  the  latter  method.     Now, 
with  a  poor-rate  in  a  manufacturing  town,  we  have  the  whole  disadvantage 
of  the  latter  method,  because  we  just  supplement  the  defective  wages,  where 
as,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  former  method, 
by  the  people  dispersing  themselves  and  quitting  for  a  season  their  professional 
work.     Many  of  them,  in  these  excursions,  abandon  the  town,  and  find  out 
for  themselves  some  employment  in  the  country,  which  detaches  them  from 
their  looms  for  a  period.     There  was  a  very  instructive  survey,  and  pregnant 
with  weightiest  inference  upon  this  subject,  made  by  Mr.  Cleland  of  Glasgow 
at  a  season  of  great  depression  ;  he  took  account  of  all  the  looms  in  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many  were  un 
occupied  :  the  number  of  looms  in  operation  in  ordinary  times  was  18,537.  but 
at  this  season  he  found  only  13,281  at  work,  leaving  5256  looms  idle.     This 
must  have  been  a  very  wholesome  cessation,  the  benefit  of  which  is  greatly 
impaired  under  a  system  of  poor-rate.     In  a  natural  state  of  things,  there  is 
a  freer  dispersion  of  people  away  from  their  professional  employment ;  where 
as  there  is  an  adhesive  virtue  in  the  poor-rate,  which  keeps  the  people  to 
gether,  and  so  lengthens  out  every  season  of  over-laden  markets  and  low  wages. 

159.  If  the  system  of  relief  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industry  when  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  that 
manufacture  are  considerably  diminished,  has  it  not  also  the  effect  of  dimin 
ishing  the  profits  of  the  other  persons  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry,  and 
of  reducing  them  to  the  same  distress  in  which  the  others  have  been  involved? 
— There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  by  its  keeping  up  the  glut  in  the  market ;  and  I 
have  often  seen  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  very  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  multitude  of  workmen  that  solicited  employment  from  them. 

160.  What  became  of  those  5000  that  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  Glasgow, 
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at  the  period  you  have  referred  to?— It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  that, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  country  and  extraneous  resources  which  people 
find  out  when  the  market  is  overstocked  with  the  commodity  which  it  is 
their  business  to  prepare. 

161.  Did  they  remove  at  that  time  from  their  usual  places  of  residence? — 
There  was  a  very  general  temporary  emigration  from  Glasgow  at  that  time. 

162.  Do  you  consider  that  the  compulsory  system  of  relief  has  a  tendency 
of  raising  or  of  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  ?— Decidedly  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages.     When  wages  are  helped  by  the  allowance  system,  they  may  be  re 
solved  into  two  ingredients :  the  one  consisting  of  wages,  and  the  other  the 
sum  given  for  the  poor-rate.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  recompense 
for  labour,  as  made  up  of  both  ingredients,  is  lower  than  the  whole  recompense 
would  have  been  in  a  natural  state  of  things. 

163.  Comparing  two  countries  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other,  and  a  free  intercourse  of  labour  subsisting  between 
them,  if  in  one  of  those  countries  no  compulsory  system  of  wages  prevails,  and 
labour  is  cheap,  and  there  is  in  consequence  an  emigration  from  that  cotmtry 
to  the  other  where  labour  is  dear,  do  you  conceive  that  the  introduction  of  a 
poor's-rate  in  the  country  where  labour  is  cheap  would  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  emigration  or  diminish  it  ?— I  think  it  would  tend  to  increase 
the  emigration. 

164.  That  would  result  upon  the  principles  you  have  described  of  lowering 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  thereby  increasing  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  two  countries  ? — Yes. 

165.  Would  it  not  have  this  additional  inducement  to  seek  labour  in  the 
other  country,  that  by  the  poor-law  there  would  be  a  provision  made  for  the 
females  and  the  children  of  the  labourer  who  came  to  seek  employment^ else- 


feature  of  the  English  pauperism,  the  allowance  system,  then  I  do  not  see  how  the 
emigration  can  be  at  all  lessened,  because  if  the  poor's-fund  is  only  to  be  applied 
to  the  impotent  and  the  aged,  those  are  not  the  people  to  whom  we  are  ex 
posed  ;  we  have  still  as  large  a  body  as  ever  of  able  and  healthy  men  coming 
over,  who  are  discharged,  in  fact,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  home, 
and  who  will  therefore  come  over  in  greater  numbers :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  proposed  to  establish  in  the  other  country  the  English  system  in  all  its  entire- 
ness,  granting  an  allowance  to  able-bodied  labourers  as  well  as  to  the  others, 
then  if  this  extends  only  to  a  part  of  the  able-bodied  labourers  of  the  land,  the 
sure  effect  will  be  the  general  reduction  of  wages  throughout  the  whole  body, 
so  that  the  part  not  having  the  benefit  of  those  allowances  will  be  under  ^  a 
much  stronger  necessity  than  before  to  come  to  this  country  ;  or  lastly,  if  in 
order  to  meet  this,  it  be  proposed  to  extend  allowances  to  able-bodied  labourers 
to  the  population  en  masse,  this,  without  after  all  accomplishing  the  object  of 
lessening  emigration,  would  lead  the  country  into  such  an  expense  as  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  extinction  upon  its  landed  property. 

166.  .Reverting  to  your  former  evidence,  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  rate  of  wages,  even  independently  of  those  consequences  to  which  you 
have  last  adverted,  must  it  not  increase  the  tendency  of  cheap  labour  to  seek 
a  higher  market  ? — Decidedly. 

167.  Do  you  consider  that  the  questions  you  have  answered  in  the  abstract 
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would  apply  to  the  condition  of  things  existing  between  England 
— I  certainly  do ;  I  think  it  descriptive  of  the  relative  conditi( 


gland  and  Ireland  ? 
condition  of  the  two 
countries. 

168.  You  have  stated  the  effect  which  you  consider  the  assessment  prin 
ciple  produces  upon  the  rate  of  wages ;  what  effect  do  you  think  it  pro 
duces  upon  the  general  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  affect  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  hut  whatever  effect 
be  produced  on  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  from  whatever 
cause,  it  brings  another  element  into  operation  which  at  length  makes  the 
real  wages  of  labour  very  much  what  it  was  originally. 

169.  The  question  was  limited  to  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  any 
such  artificial  supply  ;  and  to  make  it  clearer,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
advert  to  the  state  of  Glasgow  in  1817,  in  which  there  was  an  extra  relief  to 
the  extent  of  £10,000  given  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  ;  taking  that  relief  to  con 
sist  either  of  assessment  or  grant,  what  effect  do  you  conceive  was  produced 
by  that  assessment,  or  the  expenditure  consequent  upon  it,  upon  the  price 
of  bread  ? — I  think,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  bread. 

170.  Although  ultimately' by  creating  a  greater  demand  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  greater  supply,  and  thereby  diminish  the  price  of  bread, 
must  not  the  first  effect  of  it  be  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  ? — I  think  so. 

171.  Therefore,  unless  the   assessment  was  sufficient  to  cover  a   rise  of 
price,  in  the  general  rise  of  price  the  poor  would  suffer  more  than  they  would 
receive  relief  from  the  assessment? — Yes;  and  it  is  a  suffering  that  would 
extend  itself  to  those  who  had  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  assessment ;  so 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  in  that  way  there  is  a  transference  of  distress  made 
from  the  class  that  receive,  to  those  who  are  immediately  above  them,  and  that 
do  not  receive. 

172.  Must  not  that  transference  have  a  tendency  to  augment  the  number 
of  paupers  ? — Decidedly. 

173.  Supposing  relief  in  distress  to  be  given  by  employment,  what  effect 
do  you  conceive  it  would  produce  upon  the  free  industry  of  persons  not  re 
ceiving  that  relief,  and  upon  the  natural  application  of  capital  ? — I  think  it 
must  be  injurious, — if  it  be  proposed  to  give  relief  through  the  medium  of 
work,  and  if  this  be  a  work  that  a  certain  population  are  already  engaged  in, — 
that  by  bringing  down  the  price  of  their  commodity,  it  must  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  free  labourers. 

174.  Supposing,  in  a  population  of  10,000  weavers,  2000  of  those  weavers 
being  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  employed  in  weaving  in  a  public  esta 
blishment  for  the  relief  of  distress,  does  not  that  produce,  in  addition  to  the 
general  lowering  of  prices,  a  principle  of  competition  not  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  profit,  but  founded  upon  the  hope  of  benefit  and  of  charity, 
which  must  derange  the  ordinary  operations  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
8000  weavers  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  ? — I  certainly  think  so  ;  it 
must  lessen  their  wages,  and  also  lessen  if  not  destroy  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist. 

175.  Under  ordinary  principles  of  employing  capital,  is  not  every  man 
protected  from  any  competition,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  in  which  the 
competitor  does  not  receive  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  he  employs  ? — He  is 
protected  from  competition,  in  so  far  as  traders  will  be  restrained  from  em 
barking  more  capital  in  a  business  which  they  think  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
overdone. 

176.  Is  not  the  operation  of  this  protective  principle  obstructed  if  la- 
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bourers  are  employed  for  charitable  purposes  only? — I  do  think  so;  and 
it  has  all  the  mischief  of  a  bounty  confined  to  one  set  and  not  enjoyed 
by  another. 

177.  Such  being  the  difficulty  if  relief  is  granted  in  the  way  of  employ 
ment,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  its  being  granted  in  money  without  em 
ployment  ? — It  would  act  in  the  first  instance  as  a  stimulus  to  population. 

178.  How  would  it  act  upon  industry? — I  think  it  would  tend  to  slacken 
industry. 

179.  If  relief  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  what  would 
be  the  consequences  that  you  would  calculate  upon  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  that  must  operate  as  a  bounty  upon  population,  and  so  aggravate  the 
general  distress  of  the  country. 

180.  Do  you  consider  that  any  correction  of  the  administration  of  the  prin 
ciple  of  assessment  can  correct  the  evils  you  have  described  as  being  incident 
to  the  system  itself? — I  do  not  think  that  any  improvement  in  the  method  of 
administration  can  make  head  against  the  essential  and  inherent  evil  of  the 
principle. 

181.  Should  you  apply  the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  evils  of 
assessment  to  a  country  not  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  that  you  would 
apply  to  a  country  in  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  ? — I  think  that  if  the 
principle  of  assessment  for  the  relief  of  poverty  be  introduced,  it  will  dete 
riorate  the  condition  of  any  country. 

182.  You  think  that  if  it  were  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  least  im 
proved  of  the  European  countries,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
condition  of  that  country  ? — I  certainly  think  that  it  would. 

183.  Supposing  the  retracing  system  which  you  have  described  followed, 
do  you  conceive  there  would  be  a  danger  of  increased  suffering,  if,  after  due 
preparation  by  that  retracing  process,  the  power  of  compulsory  assessment 
were  altogether  withdrawn  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  system,  there  would  ensue  a  full  compensation  to  the  people 
for  the  whole  amount  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  them  in  consequence  of 
that  abolition.     I  feel  convinced  that  the  augmented  industry  and  economy 
of  the  people  would  prevent  more  than  one  half  of  the  poverty  that  is  now 
relieved  under  the  compulsory  system  ;  then  that  the  relative  affections,  re 
stored  to  natural  and  proper  strength,  would  do  more  than  provide  for  the 
half  of  what  remained ;  then  that  the  kindness  of  the  poor  one  for  another, 
no  longer  diverted  from  its  natural  exercise  by  the  prospect  of  relief  ab  extra, 
would  set  agoing  a  busy  process  of  internal  chanty  that  would  nearly  over 
take  the  last  remainder,  and  leave  the  rich  less  of  unrelieved  distress  to  con 
tend  with  under  a  natural  system  than  they  have  at  present  under  the  com 
pulsory. 

184.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  could  be  accomplished  in  England, 
where  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  so  redundant  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
capable  of  being  accomplished  in  England,  provided  the  two  processes  are 
strictly  attended  to  that  I  have  already  adverted  to. 

185.  Taking  into  consideration   the   present  state  of  the   poor-laws   in 
England,  under  which  the  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  receive 
relief,  are  you  still  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes  ;  because  the  first  process,  or  the 
parochial  one,  supposes  that  all  the  existing  cases  are  to  be  provided  for  as 
they  are  at  present,  and  thus  makes  the  work  a  very  gradual  one  in  reference 
to  the  families  of  a  parish  ;  and  the  second  process  makes  it  a  gradual  work 
in  reference  to  the  parishes  of  the  country,  because  each  parish  is  left  to 
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adopt  it  under  certain  specified  conditions,  just  as  each  parish  encloses  its 
own  commons  under  certain  specified  conditions,  so  going  on  not  simultane 
ously  but  successively. 

186.  How  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  consider  the  compul 
sory  system  to  have  the  tendency  of  increasing  the  number  of  persons  re 
quiring  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  an  amount  of  relief  which  is  less 
than  the  relief  that  would  be  afforded  from  private  sources,  and  thereby 
having  a  diminished  means  of  relief  to  apply  to  a  greater  number  of  cases  of 
distress  ? — I  think  that  under  the  compulsory  system  of  England  there  is  a 
greater  surplus  of  unrelieved  suffering  than  there  would  be  under  the  natural 
system ;  and  that  this  unrelieved  suffering  under  the  natural  system  would 
meet  with  securities  for  its  being  relieved,  which  the  compulsory  system  has 
the  effect  of  diminishing,  if  not  of  extinguishing  altogether. 

187.  Does  that  relief  principally  depend  upon  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  you  have  described  to  operate  in  Scotland  ? — The  effi 
cacy  of  the  natural  system  lies  more  in  prevention  than  relief,  and  altogether 
depends,  first,  on  the  improved  habits  of  industry  and  economy  among  the 
population ;  second,  on  the  increased  exercise  that  would  be  given  to  the  re 
lative  affections  ;  third,  on  that  mutual  kindness  which  obtains  between  the 
poor  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and  both  last  and  least,  on  the  stimulated 
liberalities  of  the  rich. 

188.  In  order  to  make  that  source  of  relief  effectual,  must  there  not  be  a 
general  disposition  to  voluntary  contribution  among  the  people  ?— After  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  St.  John's,  I  count  less  on  the  disposition  to  volun 
tary  contributions  than  I  at  one  time  thought  would  be  necessary.     I  now 
feel  that  a  very  small  fund  might  suffice  to  meet  the  new  applications,  and 
that  the  success  of  a  retracing  process  depends  more  upon  its  reflex  influence 
on  the  habits  of  the  people  themselves  than  on  the  sum  raised  by  collection. 

189.  Do  you  conceive  that  even  the  alms  and  the  collections  of  the  kirk- 
session  themselves,  laying  out  of  consideration   altogether  the  question  of 
compulsory  assessment,  are  more  productive  of  benefit  in  relieving  distress 
than  they  may  be  productive  of  evil,  upon  the  principles  you  have  laid  down, 
by  exciting  expectation  among  the  poor  ? — I  think  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  what  may  be  called  the  economic  influences  of  our  Scottish 
voluntary  system,  and  its  moral  influences.     In  as  far  as  the  economic  influ 
ences  go,  they  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  productive  of  evil.     Even  our 
public  charity  does  induce  a  certain  degree  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
families,  and  that  dependence  outruns  the  power  of  the  kirk-session  to  relieve 
their  wants,  so  as  to  cause  a  relaxation  which  outstrips  somewhat  the  amount 
of  relief ;  but  although  I  do  not  hold  the  parochial  charity  of  Scotland  to  be 
productive  of  any  good,  but  rather  to  a  slight  degree  of  the  contrary,  eco 
nomically  speaking,   yet  I  feel  desirous  of  its  being  kept   up  on  several 
accounts ;  first,  it  may  be  furnished  with  safe  and  salutary  absorbents  in 
directing  its  means  to  the  relief  of  disease,  in  providing  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  for  lunatics,  and  for  all  who  are  better  cared  for  at  public  institu 
tions  than  they  could  be  at  their  own  houses  ;  secondly,  our  parochial  charity 
does  provide  an  occasion  of  intercourse  between  the  very  poorest  of  our 
people  and  the  elders  of  the  parish,  so  as  to  secure  that  their  cases  shall  be 
more  extensively  known,  and  in  that  way  opening  upon  them  to  a  greater 
extent  relief  from  private  sources.     Again,  from  the  small  proportion  of  our 
paupers  to  the  whole  population,  a  man  never  enters  into  the  situation  of  a 
regular  pauper  without  making  a  noticeable  descent  below  the  level  of  the 
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plebeian  community.  To  save  him  from  this,  both  his  own  energies  and  the 
feelings  of  his  relatives  and  friends  are  brought  vigorously  into  play.  Lastly, 
I  have  adverted  to  another  influence  that  runs  along  the  margin  of  our 
poverty  :  the  great  mass  of  our  people  in  the  unassessed  parishes  contribute 
their  halfpennies  at  the  Sunday  collection,  and  they  have  persevered  in  this 
habit  for  years.  Now,  in  virtue  of  this  habit,  the  transition  would  be  felt 
the  more  painful  to  the  state  of  being  receivers,  so  that  the  moral  distance  of 
our  families  from  pauperism  is  widened  by  this  operation,  and  the  moral 
barrier  is  strengthened  in  the  way  of  their  entering  within  the  verge  of 
pauperism ;  but  in  as  far  as  the  mere  economical  good  to  the  people  by  re 
lief,  coming  out  of  the  positive  distributions  of  the  kirk-session,  is  concerned, 
I  would  say,  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the 
Scottish  population. 

190.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  practical  difference  between  the 
administration  of  funds  raised  by  assessment  for  relief,  and  the  administra 
tion  of  equal  funds   produced  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  the  gifts  of 
private  charity  ? — I  think  that   the  feeling  of  right,   associated  with  the 
former,  produces  a  very  important  practical  difference  in  favour  of  the  volun 
tary  fund.     But  I  further  think,  that  there  is  mischief  in  any  public  or  con 
spicuous  organization  got  up  for  the  relief  of  want.     In  several  parishes  of 
Scotland  there  is  a  voluntary  association,  which  contributes  something  over 
and  above  the  collection  at  the  church  doors,  and  to  the  sum  thus  raised  they 
give  a  different  title  from  that  of  an  assessment.     This  certainly  is  less 
hurtful  than  a  distribution  to  the  same  amount  when  raised  by  assessment, 
but  much  more  hurtful  than  the  same  sum  when  distributed  unseen  and  by 
private  individuals. 

191.  Comparing  the  administration  of  two  funds  of  equal  amount,  in  a 
population  of  equal  distress,  do  you  not  consider  that  the  good  done  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  moral  discrimination  with  which  that  relief  is  given  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

192.  From  your  comparison  of  the  administration  of  funds  raised  by 
assessment  with  the  administration  of  funds  raised  by  voluntary  contribu 
tion,  do  you  conceive  that  an  equal  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  moral 
discrimination  with  which  the  one  class  of  resources  are  administered  and 
the  other? — I  think  there  is  much  greater  moral  discrimination  by  the  admi 
nistrators  of  the  voluntary  fund  than  by  the  administrators  of  the  other,  but 
that  there  is  a  still  greater  moral  discrimination  by  individuals,  more  especi 
ally  when  their  charity  is  given  within  the  spheres  of  their  respective  ac 
quaintanceship,  which  is  the  direction,  I  believe,  it  generally  takes. 

193.  Will  not  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  fund  distribute  it  with  more 
discrimination  and  frugality  than  the  managers  of  a  compulsory  fund  ? — I 
think  so. 

194.  Do  you  consider  that  the  distress  of  any  given  number  of  labourers 
may  be  resolved  into  the  proportion  existing  between  the  number  of  those 
labourers  and  the  power  of  employing  capital  productively  in  the  employ 
ment  of  those  labourers  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  upon  these  two  elements  the 
state  of  the  labourer  depends. 

195.  Do  you  consider  that  a  compulsory  assessment  has  a  tendency  either 
to  increase  the  capital  or  the  means  of  employing  it  productively,  or  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  labour? — I  think  it  has  no  tendency  either  to  in 
crease  the  capital,  or  to  decrease  the  supply  of  labour ;  on  the  contrary,  to 
increase  the  supply  of  labour,  and  therefore  to  aggravate  the  distress. 
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196.  Do  you  consider  that  capital  raised  by  assessment  and  employed  in 
labour,  will  be  employed  as  profitably  as  if  that  capital  were  left  to  seek  its 
natural  employment  with  a  view  to  profit  ? — I  conceive  it  will  be  employed 
much  more  profitably  in  the  latter  way. 

197.  Then  the  assessment  only  making  a  new  appropriation  of  the  capital, 
and  not  creating  any  capital  or  augmenting  the  means  of  employing  it  pro 
fitably,  but  tending  to  diminish  those  means,  must  it  not  have  a  further 
influence  in  lowering  the  condition  of  the  poor  themselves  ? — I  certainly 
think  so. 

198.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  mode  of  employing  a  compulsory 

assessment  which  could  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  labour? I 

certainly  do  not  see  any,  but  think  the  effect  would  be  all  the  other  way. 

199.  In  those  states  of  transition  which  occur  in  the  passing  from  one 
mode  of  life  to  another,   as  for  example  in  early  times,  from  hunting  to 
pastoral  life,  or  from  agricultural  to  manufacturing,  or  from  the  hand  manu 
facture  to  manufacture  carrried  on  by  machinery,  do  you  conceive  that  com 
pulsory  assessment  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  population 
through  the  peculiar  pressure  of  distress  in  the  transition  state  ? — I  should 
think  that  any  temporary  distress  consequent  upon   such  a  transition,   if 
necessary  to  be  met  at  all,  should  be  met  by  temporary  expedients,  and  that 
if  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law,  it  would  only  tend  to  perpetuate 
evils  which  might  otherwise  have  soon  passed  away. 

200.  Those  processes  which  have  been  alluded  to,  although  productive  of 
temporary  suffering,  having  a  general  and  ultimate  tendency  to  good,  would1 
not  the  application  of  a  compulsory  system  of  relief  disturb  and  impede 
them,  and  thereby  impede  the  general  good  which  may  be  ultimately  pro 
duced  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

201.  Where  those  cases  are  of  frequent  recurrence,  would  not  the  applica 
tion  of  temporary  expedients  to  each  of  them  induce  the  necessity  of  some 
permanent  mode,  such  as  a  poor-law,  of  meeting  those  cases  ? — My  experi 
ence  of  the  operation  of  all  those  temporary  expedients  is,  that  they  are  more 
called  for  in  those  places  where  the  assessment  has  been  acted  on,  than  in 
those  places  where  there  is  no  assessment,  so  that  the  pressure  to  which  a 
country  is  exposed  periodically  from  certain  fluctuations  in  its   state,  is  a 
pressure  that  will  be  felt  with  greater  severity  in  an  assessed  than  in  an 
unassessed  district. 

202.  Therefore,  if  those  temporary  expedients  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
permanent  assessment,  you  consider  that  the  necessity  of  recurrence  to  ex 
traordinary  systems  of  relief  would  be  more  frequent  under  the  assessment 
system  than  under  the  unassessed  system  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

203.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  ? — In  a  general  way  I  have  ;  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  of  Ireland, 
in  as  far  as  a  very  minute  and  statistical  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of 
its  people  is  concerned. 

204.  Have  you  been  in  Ireland? — I  have  been  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  peculiarly  or  characteristically  Irish.     I  have  only  been 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  only  for  a  week. 

205.  From  the  attention  you  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  in  the  course  of  your  observation  and  study,  do  you  conceive  that 
there  exist  in  that  country  any  difficulties  to  prevent  the  application  of  your 
general  principles  to  Ireland  ? — Though  not  minutely  or  statistically  ac 
quainted  with  Ireland,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  identity  of  human  nature  all 
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the  world  over,  and  certainly  my  general  convictions  on  the  subject  of  pau 
perism  refer  as  much  to  Ireland  as  to  any  other  country. 

206.  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Committee,  that 
many  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  are  now  in  what  may  be  called 
a  transition  state,  arid  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  altering  the  system  of 
managing  lands,  to  consolidate  farms,  and  to  unite  together  small  farms  of  five 
or  ten  acres,  into  large  farms  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  the  small  cottagers  pass 
ing  into  the  state  of  labourers,  which  change  seems  to  be  productive  of  pres 
sure  upon  the  population  ;  do  you  consider  that  those  circumstances  would 
render  the  introduction  of  any  principle  of  assessment  advisable  or  necessary? 
— The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  assessment  would  just  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  population  now  about  to  leave  their  farms,  that  it  has  upon 
operative  manufacturers  in  a  season  of  depression  ;  it  would  keep  them  to 
gether,  and  subject  the  parishes  permanently  to  the  evil  resulting  from  a 
redundant  population,  and  prevent  that  natural  distribution  of  the  people 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things. 

207.  The  population  of  Ireland  being  chiefly  potato  fed,  which  is  a  crop 
attended  with  great  fluctuations  and  casualties,  do  you  consider  that  those 
fluctuations  and  casualties  would  render  a  system  of  compulsory  relief  advis 
able  ? — Quite  the  reverse. 

208.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  the  assessment  principle  would 
be  productive  of  evil  under  such  circumstances? — I  think  it  would  just 
add  to  the  recklessness  and  improvidence  of  the  people,  and  so  land  the 
country  in  a  still  greater  population  without  increased  means  of  maintaining 
them.     If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  advert  to  a  principle  which  I  think  may 
be  called  the  pervading  fallacy  in  the  speculations  of  those  who  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  poor-rate  in  Ireland,  and  is  founded  on  the  observation  of 
a  connexion  between  a  high  state  of  character  and  a  Mgh  state  of  economic 
comfort ;  it  is  quite  palpable  that  so  it  is  in  fact ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an 
important  mistake  in  the  order  of  causation.      It  is  often  conceived  that 
comfort  is  the  cause,  and  character  is  the  effect ;  now  I  hold  that  character 
is  the  cause,  and  that  comfort  is  the  effect.     It  does  not  appear  that  if  you 
lay  hold  of  a  man  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  with  his  inveterate  habits,  and 
improve  his  economic  condition,  by  giving  him,  through  a  poor-rate  or  other 
wise,  £3  or  £4  a  year  more,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  man  will  be 
translated  thereby  into  other  habits,  or  higher  tastes,  but  he  will  dissipate  it 
generally  in  the  same  reckless  and  sordid  kind  of  indulgence  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  accustomed :  whereas,  if  instead  of  taking  hold  of  the 
man,  and  attempting  to  elevate  him  by  the  improvement  of  his  economic 
condition,  you  take  hold  of  the  boy,  and  attempt  to  infuse  into  him  the  other 
element,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  causal  one,  by  means  of  education,  then 
you  will,  through  the  medium  of  character,  work  out  an  improvement  in  his 
economic  condition.     What  I  should  advise  is  that  education  be  made  uni 
versal  in  Ireland,  and  that  you  should  weather  for  a  season  the  annoyance  of 
Ireland's  mendicity,  and  the  annoyance  of  that  pressure  which  I  conceive  to 
be  altogether  temporary.     This  appears  to  me  the  only  principle  upon  which 
Ireland  can  be  securely  and  effectually  brought  to  a  higher  standard  of  en 
joyment,  and  into  the  state  of  a  well-habited  and  well-conditioned  peasantry. 
I  think  that  if  patiently  waited  for,  very  great  results  might  be  looked  for 
ere  another  generation  pass  away  ;  but  then  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law 
would  throw  a  very  heavy  obstruction  indeed  on  that  educational  process,  to 
which  alone  I  look  for  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland. 
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209.  You  have  stated  that  you  conceive  the  tendency  of  the  principle  of 
assessment  would  be  to  increase  population,  and  to  create  or  to  increase 
habits  of  improvidence,  and  inconsiderate  marriages  ;  now,  if  it  is  shown  that 
in  Ireland  the  population  has  increased  more  rapidly,  and  that  greater  im 
providence  exists  than  in  Britain,  how  would  you  reconcile  those  two  state 
ments,  your  statement  of  principle  and  this  statement  of  fact  ? — I  am  quite 
sensible  of  the  effect  which  this  complication  of  the  problem  has  had  in 
casting  what  may  be  called  a  general  obscuration  over  it.     If  the  only  ele 
ment  upon  which  the  standard  of  enjoyment  depended  was  a  poor-rate,  and 
if,  in  point  of  fact,  we  saw  in  a  country  where  a  poor-rate  was  established  a 
much  higher  standard  of  enjoyment  than  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
poor-rate,  the  inference  would  be  a  very  fair  one  ;    establish  the  poor-rate 
there,  and  we  shall  bring  the  people  up  to  a  higher  standard.     But  the  whole 
matter  is  mixed  and  complicated  with  other  influences  ;  there  are  other  ele 
ments  than  the  poor-rate  which  enter  into  the  question  of  a  nation's  pro 
sperity,  and  have  a  deciding  influence  on  the  taste  and  condition  of  the 
people.     The  low  standard  of  enjoyment  in  Ireland  is  attributable  not  to  the 
want  of  a  poor-rate,  but  to  other  causes — to  misgovernment,  and  to  imperfect 
education.     On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  gradual  elevation  of  tho 
people  of  England,  keeping  pace  with  its  commerce,  its  growth  in  general 
opulence,   its  pure  administration  of  justice.     The  better  condition  of  its 
people  is  no  more  due  to  its  poor-rate  than  it  is  to  its  national  debt.     Its 
high  standard  of  enjoyment  is  not  in  consequence  of  its  poor-rate,  but  in 
spite  of  its  poor-rate.     I  believe  that  had  there  been  no  poor-rate  in  England, 
there  would  have  been  a  higher  standard  of  enjoyment  than  there  is  now ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there  had  been  a  poor-rate  in  Ireland,  there  would 
have  been  a  lower  standard  of  enjoyment  there  than  there  is  at  present.     In 
a  word,  had  the  condition  of  the  two  countries  with  reference  to  the  single 
circumstance  of  a  poor-rate  been  reversed,  there  would  have  been  a  still 
wider  difference  between  them  in  favour  of  England,  and  against  Ireland, 
than  there  is  at  this  moment. 

210.  You  conceive  that  if  you  were  to  add  to  the  causes  which  have  tended 
to  increase  rapidly  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  to  produce  improvidence 
and  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  an  additional  cause  tending  in 
the  same  direction,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  poor-rate,  you  conceive 
the  evils  already  existing  would  be  very  much  augmented  ? — They  would. 
If  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  system  of  poor-rate  into  Ireland  with  a  view 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  enjoyment,  or  elevating  the  general  condition  of 
the  families  of  Ireland,  this  is  an  aim  far  different  from  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  a  poor-rate.     The  aim  of  the  present  system  of  poor-rate  is  to  rescue  a 
fraction  of  the  people  from  extreme  wretchedness  ;  but  should  it  aim  at  the 
still  more  magnificent  object  of  raising  the  general  population  above  the 
level  and  the  rate  of  its  present  enjoyments,  the  very  expense  of  such  an 
achievement  extending  to  a  million  families  in  Ireland,  would  seem  to  fasten 
upon  the  scheme  the  charge  of  being  utterly  impracticable,  besides  utterly 
failing  in  its  object,  for  that  is  really  not  the  way  of  raising  a  people  to 
higher  tastes  and  habits  of  enjoyment. 

211.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  improvidence  of  the  people,  and  their 
recklessness  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  will  be  found 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  their  misery  and  degradation,  provided  the  misery 
is  not  of  that  cast  which  immediately  affects  human  life  ? — I  think  that  the* 
causal  and  antecedent  influence  in  the  whole  matter  is  a  moral  one.    The1 
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people  are  in  an  uneducated  state,  with  perhaps  no  great  infusion  of  Christian 
principle  in  their  minds  ;  it  is  this  which  produces  misery  and  a  low  economic 
condition,  and  if  brought  out  of  this  by  direct  educational  means,  it  will 
operate  favourably  upon  their  providential  habits,  so  as  to  restrain  the  ten 
dency  of  the  country  to  over-population. 

212.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  good  effect  which  you  have  suggested  can 
be  produced  by  an  unnatural  diversion  of  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  paid 
by  one  and  received  by  another  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

213.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  religious  instruction  and  religious  habits  are 
mainly  conducive  to  the  contentment  of  the  peasantry  with  their  lot  ? — They 
form,  I  think,  the  highway  to  a  people's  economic  prosperity  in  every  respect ; 
but  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  here,  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  education. 

214.  In  what  country  should  you  state  the  standard  of  enjoyment  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  be  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  ? — I  am  not  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  general  state  of  other  countries  ;  I  should  suppose  that  in 
America  the  standard  of  enjoyment  may  be  higher,  for  which  there  is  a  very 
palpable  reason.     But  as  if  to  prove  that  this  depends  not  on  mere  physical 
abundance,  there  is  also  a  very  high  standard  of  enjoyment  in  Norway.     I 
have  been  told  that  the  appearance  of  the  peasantry  i-n  the  Florentine  state 
of  Italy  indicates  a  very  high  standard  of  enjoyment. 

215.  Do  you  know  whether  in  those  countries  any  and  what  provision  is 
made  for  the  poor  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  for  replying  immediately 
to  that  question.. 

216.  In  those  parts  of  Great  Britain  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  have 
you  found  that  the  standard  of  enjoyment  rises  in  proportion  as  the  principle 
of  assessment  is  more  or  less  introduced  ? — I  think  that  the  resulting  effect 
of  the  standard  of  enjoyment  is  so  much  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  poor- 
rate,  that  I  would  not  infer  anything  in  favour  of  a  poor-rate,  though  1  per 
ceived  a  low  standard  of  enjoyment  where  it  was  wanting,  or  a  high  standard  of 
enjoyment  where  it  was  established.    In  connexion  with  the  standard  of  enjoy 
ment,  I  would  advert  to  that  education  of  habits  which  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries  in  England.     Its  commerce  and  civilisation  have  insensibly,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  wrought  up,  as  it  were,  a  high  standard  of  enjoyment 
among  the  people.    The  peasantry  of  Ireland  has  not  had  this  advantage, 
and  neither  has  Scotland  had  it  in  such  a  degree,  but  the  high  standard  of 
enjoyment  in  the  latter  country  was  brought  on  almost  per  saltum  by  a  pro 
digiously  superior  kind  of  education  to  that  of  habits,  I  mean  the  education  of 
principle. 

217.  When  you  speak  of  the  standard  of  enjoyment,  do  you  mean  the 
enjoyment  of  something  like  a  degree  of  luxury,  or  do  you  mix  with  it  the 
principle  of  happiness  ? — No ;    in  any  economical  reasonings  I  would  not 
speak  of  happiness,  because  I  can  understand  that,  from  the  mere  natural 
advantages  of  a  country,  a  peasant  may  have  greater  happiness,  although 
he  has  less  of  means  over  and  above  the  mere  absolute  necessaries  of  Hie. 
I  would  estimate  the  standard  of  enjoyment  by  that  which  remains  to  the 
peasant  over  and  above  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  for  the  purchase  of 
other  things.     Now,  an  English  traveller  coining  into  Scotland  will  have  an 
unfair  idea  of  our  standard  of  enjoyment  from  a  mere  cursory  glance  he  casts 
upon  the  people.     He  finds  them  walking  bare-footed,  and  perhaps  not  so 
respectably  clothed  as  the  English  peasantry  are  ;    and  that  the  general 
aspect  of  his  house  as  to  furniture  is  more  slovenly  than  in  England.     But 
on  examining  the  items  of  his  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  not  only  that 
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decent  Sabbath  attire,  but  the  education  of  children,  and  often  the  seat- 
rent  of  church  or  chapel  enter  into  his  system  of  family  economics.  Tak 
ing  those  circumstances  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  standard 
of  enjoyment  is  much  higher  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  than  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be. 

218.  In  those  particular  instances  which  have  come  within  your  observa 
tion,  where  the  compulsory  assessment  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  poor 
have  been  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  was  the  standard  of  enjoy 
ment  reduced  by  that  change  ? — Certainly  not  reduced. 

219.  You  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence  that  the  effect  of 
the  assessment  principle  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  money  raised  and 
expended,  but  by  the  hope  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  apply  for  relief; 
now  if  there  be  a  principle  of  assessment  which  is  indefinite,  and  which 
creates  a  right  in  any  applicant  to  receive  relief,  must  not  the  mischief  also 
be  indefinite  and  unbounded  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  makes  the  expectation  indefinite, 
and  will  sink  indefinitely  the  standard  of  enjoyment.     On  the  subject  of 
different  standards  among  different  people,  I  beg  leave  to  state  an  anecdote, 
which  is  somewhat  illustrative  of  the  different  habits  of  our  two  populations, 
the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.     A  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman,  in  Glasgow,  had 
got  into  converse,  and  were  comparing  notes  with  each  other  about  their 
modes  of  living  :  the  Scotchman,  with  a  curiosity  characteristic  of  his  nation, 
asked  the  Irishman  what  he  took  to  breakfast,  the  answer  was  potatoes  ;  he 
next  asked  what  he  took  to  dinner,  it  was  the  same  answer,  potatoes  ;  he 
finally  asked  him  what  he  took  to  supper,  there  was  still  the  same  unvarying 
answer,   potatoes.      The   Scotchman   could  not  altogether  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  such  diet  and  regimen,  and  to  be  further  resolved,  asked  if  he 
took  kitchen  to  his  potatoes.     Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
term.     With  our  Scottish  peasantry,  the  substratum  of  the  meal  is  either 
potatoes  or  bread ;  and  if  there  be  anything  wherewith  to  season  it  in  the 
shape  of  butter  or  cheese,  or  any  coarse  preparation  of  animal  food,  this,  in 
the  humble  nomenclature  of  our  poor,  is  called  kitchen.     Now,  the  hero  of 
our  narrative  had  none  of  all  these  things,  and  so,  when  questioned  by  the 
Scotchman  whether  he  had  any  kitchen  to  his  potatoes,  he,  at  no  loss  for  a 
reply,  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  said,  that  he  made  the  big  potatoes 
kitchen  to  the  little  ones.     Now,  to  meet  the  question  in  the  terms  of  this 
anecdote,  whether  the  people  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  condition  by  improving 
their  moral  character  through  the  medium  of  their  comfort,  or  improving  their 
comfort  through  the  medium  of  character,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not 
by  giving  kitchen  to  the  potatoes  that  you  will  moralize  the  men ;  but  that 
if  you  educate  and  enlighten  the  boys,  another  generation  will  not  pass  away 
ere  the  universal  habit  of  Ireland  be  the  use  of  kitchen  to  their  potatoes. 

220.  Do  you  think  the  effect  would  be  the  same  if  the  kitchen  were  ac 
quired  by  the  man  as  the  result  of  his  own  industry,  as  it  would  be  if  the 
kitchen  were  obtained  by  a  tax  upon  others? — Certainly  not.     The  kitchen 
being  supplied  by  his  own  industry,  is  the  result  of  higher  principles  in  the 
man,  which  principles  would  abide  with  him. 

221.  Have  you  seen  any  difference  of  habits  between  such  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland  as  have  not  acquired  settlements,  and  those  who  have  acquired 
settlements  ? — In  as  far  as  a  settlement  in  an  unassessed  parish  is  concerned, 
the  advantage  is  so  very  small  that  it  does  not  operate  sensibly. 

222.  In  an  assessed  parish,  do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  difference 
of  habits  among  the  people,  between  those  who  had  acquired  settlements  and 
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those  who  had  not? — I  have  not  had  personal  observation  upon  the  subject, 
but  I  have  been  informed  upon  good  authority  that  there  are  instances  in 
England  of  people  who  have  lost,  and  irrecoverably  lost,  all  benefit  from  the 
poor-rate,  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  settlement,  and  that  the  habits 
of  those  people  are  of  a  higher  kind,  and  their  state  of  comfort  greater  than 
those  who  have  the  benefit  of  the  poor-rate. 

223.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  time  of  residence  of  your  parishioners 
in  those  parishes  where  the  contributions  were  voluntary  ? — Yes,  it  is  always 
an  object,  because  our  fund  is  small,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  protect  our 
selves.     There  is  a  positive  law  upon  the  subject,  that  three  years'  residence 
gives  a  settlement. 

224.  Are  you  aware  that  the  persons  you  have  described  to  be  without  a 
settlement,  claim  relief  in  England  as  casual  poor? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  practice  in  England.     The  people  to 
whom  I  alluded  as  being  without  a  settlement,  make  no  claim  to  any  sort  of 
relief.     They  would  rather  remain  than  be  removed,  and,  in  consequence  of 
depending  wholly  on  their  own  resources,  are  observed  to  be  of  superior 
habits  to  those  around  them. 

225.  You  stated  in  your  former  evidence  that  one-third  of  the  relief  given 
out  of  the  fund  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  was  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
Irish  paupers  ? — That  applied  only  to  the  eastern  district  of  St.  John's,  which 
comprehends  about  one-half  of  the  population,  and  it  is  the  poorer  half,  and 
the  half  in  which  the  Irish  are  more  numerous. 

226.  What  proportion  do  the  Irish  population  in  that  district  bear  to  the 
Scottish  population? — I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  that  before  I  came  here, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  make  it  out. 

227.  Laying  out  of  sight  the  objections  you  have  stated  to  any  general 
principle  of  compulsory  assessment,  do  you  not  conceive  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  misery  and  distress  for  which  relief  may  be  safely  afforded,  and 
which,  if  safely  to  be  afforded,  ought  to  be  afforded  ? — I  think  there  is  a  very 
great  distinction  between  cases  of  general  indigence  and  certain  other  cases 
of  distress,  which  may  be  relieved  with  all  safety. 

228.  What  would  be  the  distinction  in  general  principle  that  you  would 
lay  down  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  ? — I  would  say  that  all  those  cases 
of  hopeless  and  irrecoverable  disease,  or  even  those  cases  of  disease  which  are 
better  managed  in  public  institutions  than  in  private  families,  ought  to  be 
provided  for  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

229.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  all  cases  of  misery,  the  relief  of  which  has 
no  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  requiring  relief,  may  be  safely 
provided  for? — I  think  they  may  be  provided  for  with  all  safety. 

230.  Would  not  cases  of  insanity,  and  cases  of  loss  of  sight  and  loss  of 
limb,  come  under  the  latter  description  ? — Decidedly.   Deaf  and  dumb  asylums, 
lunatic  asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind,  infirmaries,  and  even  fever  hospitals, 
might  be  supported  to  the  uttermost  on  public  funds.    It  is  the  more  desirable 
a  right  direction  should  be  given  to  public  charity,  and  in  particular  to  the 
charities  of  the  rich, — that,  generally  speaking,  the  upper  classes  have  a  great 
desire  to  do  good  if  they  knew  but  how  to  do  it.     There  is  one  way  in  which 
ostensible  relief,  whether  through  the  medium  of  an  assessment,  or  from  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy,  might  scatter  on  every  side  the  elements  of  moral 
deterioration,  and  that  is  when  the  object  is  general  indigence.     There  is 
another  way  in  which  public  and  visible  charity  might  prove  of  permanent 
benefit  to  society,  both  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  increase  of  virtue 
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among  men — such  as  the  support  of  institutions  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of 
disease,  and  for  education. 

231.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  provision  might  be  made  at  the  public 
expense  for  all  those  cases  of  calamity  which  are  so  entirely  contingent  that 
no  foresight  or  previous  calculation  could  be  made  to  prevent  their  occurrence, 
or  to  provide  for  them  when  they  do  occur  ? — I  think  that  institutions  ought 
to  be  provided  for  all  those  cases. 

232.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  an  enlarged  liberal  provision  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  poor,  in  the  way  of  distribution  of  medicines  and  dispensaries? — I 
would  object  to  any  legal  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  own  houses.    I  would  not 
object  to  dispensaries,  the  object  of  which  is  medicine  ;  but  all  that  kind  of 
household  distress  which  falls  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  experience  of  fami 
lies,  I  think  should  be  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  families  themselves,  or 
by  private  charity. 

233.  Would  you  include,  under  the  class  of  human  misery  which  may  be 
safely  provided  for,  those  cases  of  extreme  weakness  and  destitution  of  old 
age,  which  may  be  equally  afflicting  with  bodily  disease  ? — I  think  that  old 
age  is  so  much  the  general  lot  of  human  nature,  that  it  would  strike  too 
much  into  the  providential  habits  of  the  poor  to  make  anything  like  a  regular 
and  systematic  provision  for  it. 

234.  If  any  such  provision  were  made,  might  it  not  also  operate  injuriously 
upon  the  filial  habits  and  duties  of  the  young? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  tend 
to  undermine  the  virtue  of  filial  piety. 

235.  Amongst  the  establishments  for  which  a  safe  provision  might  be 
made,  would  you  include  foundling  hospitals,  or  any  asylums  for  deserted 
children? — I  consider  that  that  would  be  just  a  direct  encouragement  to 
immorality.     I  know  not  a  single  instance  of  a  deserted  family  in  an  unas- 
sessed  parish  in  Scotland.     There  were  three  or  four  such  instances  occurred 
in  my  own  parish  in  Glasgow,  when  I  was  there ;  whereas  I  have  often  seen 
whole  columns  in  the  English  newspapers,  for  example  at  Manchester,  filled 
up  with  advertisements  of  runaway  husbands. 

236.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  it  in  assessed  parishes  in  Scot 
land  ? — Yes,  in  towns. 

237.  Do  you  not  consider  that  to  be  very  much  peculiar  to  the  manufac 
turing  districts? — I  think  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the  feeling  that  the  family 
will  be  provided  for. 

238.  Is  the  reputed  father  in  Scotland  called  upon  to  maintain  his  illegiti 
mate  child  ? — He  is  ;  and  there  is  a  very  remarkable  testimony  from  one  of 
our  border  parishes  upon  this  subject.     The  Kev.  Mr.  Morgan,  minister  of 
Gretna,  a  parish  contiguous  to  England,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
small  stream,  wrote  me  some  years  ago,  that  "  to  females,  who  bring  illegiti 
mate  children  into  the  world,  we  give  nothing.   They  are  left  entirely  to  their 
own  resources.     It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,   that  children  of  this 
description  with  us  are  more  tenderly  brought  up,  better  educated,  and,  of 
course,  more  respectable,  and  more  useful  members  of  society  than  illegiti 
mates  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sark,  who,  in  a  great  many  instances,  are 
brought  up  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes." 

239.  May  the  cases  which  do  prevail  of  infanticide,  and  the  more  numerous 
cases  of  convictions  of  females  for  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  their  chil 
dren,  afford  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  establishment  of  foundling  hospi 
tals,  or  a  provision  by  law  for  deserted  children  ? — It  is  certainly  painful  to 
contemplate  even  one  case  of  infanticide ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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wretchedness  and  the  vices  of  society  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  the 
institution  of  a  regular  provision  for  illegitimate  or  deserted  children. 

240.  Do  you  think  the  dangers  to  society  on  the  whole  would  be  greater  in 
holding  out  what  might  be  considered  a  bounty  on  the  desertion  of  children, 
than  any  good  which  might  be  produced  by  preventing  cases  of  infanticide, 
even  if  that  good  were  to  be  attained? — I  think  it  would  be  decidedly  better 
for  society  that  there  should  be  no  provision  of  the  kind. 

241.  You  would  rely  on  the  general  feelings  of  human  nature  as  a  protec 
tion  ? — Yes,  I  would ;  and  I  hold  it  greatly  better  to  trust  human  nature  in 
this  particular,  than  to  thwart  and  interfere  with  her. 

242.  With  respect  to  asylums  for  orphans,  do  you  think  they  would  come 
under  the  class  of  institutions  for  which  you  conceive,  a  provision  might  be 
made? — I  would  hesitate  more  about  an  institution   for  orphans  than  the 
other  institutions  that  have  been  mentioned  ;  but  still  I  am  persuaded  that 
orphans  fare  better  on  the  whole  in  virtue  of  being  left  to  the  sympathy  of 
their  more  distant  relatives,  and  afterwards  to  the  spontaneous  patronage 
which  their  situation  procures  for  them  in  society.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ambiguous  of  the  cases  that  have  been  proposed  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  decide  against  such  an  institution.     There  is  a  very 
delightful  piece  of  information  that  I  got  upon  this  subject  no  earlier  than 
vesterday,  an  experience  with  regard  to  Spitalfields : — "  At  the  time  of  the 
severe  distress  in  Spitalfields  in  1816,  they  obtained,  by  application  to  Go 
vernment,  a  quantity  of  stores,  blankets,  great-coats,  &c.,  &c.,  among  the 
rest  a  quantity  of  children's  shoes.     It  was  determined  to  give  these  to  the 
most  distressed  children  in  the  various  schools,  and,  upon  examination,  it 
was  found  that,  in  the  schools  of  Spitalfields  and  its  vicinity,  there  were  more 
than  seventy  orphans  who,  upon  the  death  of  their  parents,  had  been  taken 
into  their  houses  by  the  poor,  and  had  been  supported  by  them."     Upon  the 
whole  of  this  subject  I  would  say,  that  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound 
political  economy  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  a  lesson  upon  this  very 
matter  may  be  derived  from  the  example  of  our  Saviour.     On  two  occasions, 
when  the  multitude  were  overtaken  by  hunger,  he  brought  down  food  by 
miracle.     It  is  quite  evident  that  had  this  been  his  system  it  would  have 
disorganized  the  whole  of  Judea,  and  the  population  would  have  run  in  mul 
titudes  after  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  fed ;  and,  accordingly,  the  third 
time  he  was  applied  to,  he  detected  the  sordid  principle  upon  which  they  ran 
after  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  come  to  me,  not  to  see  the  miracles,  but  to 
eat  of  the  loaves  and  be  filled,"  and,  instead  of  performing  the  miracle  again, 
he  put  them  off  with  a  moral  and  spiritual  advice.     Now  this  stands  remark 
ably  contrasted  with  his  example  in  reference  to  cases  of  disease.   We  do  not 
read  a  single  instance  of  his  having  sent  a  diseased  petitioner  uncured  or 
disappointed  away  from  him  ;  and  we  read  often  when  they  brought  the  lame 
and  the  lunatic,  and  the  impotent  folk,  to  be  cured  by  him,  of  his  looking  at 
them,  and  having  compassion  on  them,   and  healing  them  all.     Now  his 
doings  had  all  the  eclat  in  them  of  a  public  charity,  so  that  had  he  brought 
down  food  indefinitely  by  miracle,  it  would  have  disorganized  and  put  into 
disorder  the  whole  population ;  but  no  such  effect  would  arise  though  he 
brought  down  health  indefinitely  by  miracle.     Every  cure  diminishes  tbe 
amount  of  disease,  whereas  every  individual  act  of  relief  does  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  poverty.     The  will  is  upon  the  side  of  that  indolence  and 
dissipation  which  lead  to  poverty,  so  that  the  poverty  will  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  with  the  public  provision  that  is  made  for  it.     But  we  shall  never 
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enlist  the  human  will  on  the  side  of  disease  by  all  we  can  do  for  its  relief. 
No  man  will  break  a  limb  for  the  benefit  of  a  skilful  amputation  in  an 
infirmary.  We  have  a  guarantee  in  the  feelings  of  our  sentient  economy 
against  any  mischief  being  done,  by  providing  indefinitely  for  the  cure  of 
disease ;  whereas  we  have  no  such  guarantee,  but  the  opposite,  in  devisin°- 
any  thing  like  public  measures  for  the  relief  of  general  indigence. 

243.  You  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  number  of 'Irish  in  Glasgow; 
what  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  Scotch  poor  with  whom  they  have  mixed  ?' 
—I  think  upon  the  whole  a  deteriorating  effect ;  yet  I  must  say  I  liked  the 
Irish  part  of  my  parishioners.     They  received  me"  always  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,   and  very  often  attended  my  household  ministrations,   although 
Catholics. 

244.  Are  you  aware  that  the  parishes  in  Scotland  have  ever  endeavoured 
to  prevent  a^settlement  being  gained  by  three  years' residence,  by  turning 
them  out  ? — That  can  be  done,  I  understand,  by  a  form  of  legal  warning', 
without  removal ;  and  even  when  the  paupers  of  another  parish  reside  with 
us,  we  do  not  incur  the  expense  of  removing  them,  but  treat  them  as  we 
should  our  own  poor,  and  by  drawing  upon  the  kirk-session  of  the  parish 
where  they  have  their  settlement,   we  get  compensation  for  all  our  out 
goings. 

245.  Must  not  the  residence  be  an  industrious  one,  in  order  to  entitle  the 
person  to  a  settlement? — Yes,  an  industrious  residence  of  three  years. 

246.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  in  Ireland,  where  the  average  of  wages 
may  be^about  eightpence  a  day,  if  there  was  a  compulsory  assessment  the 
population  would  very  soon   consider  themselves   entitled  to  claim   relief, 
according  to  _  the  _  standard  that  they  found  observed  in  giving  relief  to  a 
similar  class  in  this  country  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  would. 

247.  Then,  if  that  was  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  the  wages 
average  no  more  than  eightpence  a  day,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  throw 
almost  the  whole  labouring  population  of  the  country  as  claimants  upon  the 
poor-rate  ? — Certainly. 

248.  The  Committee  inferring  from  your  evidence  that  you  place  no  reli- 
arice^upon  the  system  of  compulsory  assessment  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor ;  are  there  any  other  causes,  or  any   other  agencies 
which  can  be  employed,  which  in  your  mind  are  calculated  to  raise  and  im 
prove  their  condition? — I  think  the  main  cause  for  bringing  the  people  into 
a  better  economical  state  is  their  Christian  education,  and  by  the  establish 
ment  of  schools  well  conducted,  I  should  look  hopefully  to  a  better  state  of 
things  in  Ireland :  I  am  led  to  this  by  the  experience  of  Scotland.     All  the 
other  causes   of  amelioration  which  I  have  ever  heard  of  I  esteem  to  be  of 
such  subordinate  importance,  that  they  are  nearly  absorbed  in  what  I  con 
ceive  to  be  the  main  cause,  that  of  bringing  the  people  into  a  better  moral 
state. 

249.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  which  check  or 
fetter  industry,  or  all  obstacles  which  prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital,  of 
themselves  of  very  minor  importance,  arid  subordinate  to  moral  causes,  are 
yet  matters  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Legis 
lature  to  attend  to?— I  am  not  sanguine  of  a  great  result  from  either  of  those 
causes.     It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  extension  of 
trade ;  ^  monopolies  and  other  restraints  do  impose  an  artificial  limit  on  the 
extension  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  lies  a  certain  but  very 
little  way  within  the  natural  limit.     One  great  cause,  I  apprehend,  of  the 
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commercial  distress  that  took  place  some  years  ago,  was  the  over-sanguine 
anticipation  of  an  indefinite  career  for  commercial  enterprise,  upon  the  re 
moval  of  certain  fetters  which  had  before  lain  upon  it, — inconsequence  of 
which  there  was  a  great  over-trading,  and  speculators  came  much  sooner  into 
contact  with  the  natural  limit  than  they  at  all  anticipated. 

250.  Having  stated  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence  that  what  regulated 
the  actual  condition  of  the  poor,  independently  of  the  moral  causes,  is  the 
proportion  that  exists  between  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of 
employing  capital  productively  in  labour ;  are  there  not  causes  that  will  act 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  principles  ? — I  am  disposed  to  count 
a  great  deal  more  on  those  moral  causes  which  affect  the  number  of  labourers, 
than  on  the  causes  which  affect  capital  as  a  means  of  employing  them ;  capi 
tal  does  not  admit  of  indefinite  accumulation,  and  may  press  as  inconveniently, 
in  virtue  of  its  excess,  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  as  the  population 
does  upon  the  food  of  a  country ;  if  capital  go  beyond  that  excess,  then  it  is 
necessarily  wasted  in  losing  speculations.     I  would  not  count,  therefore,  so 
much  upon  the  extension  of  capital  as  political  economists  generally  do,  for 
additional  employment  to  the  people. 

251.  What  would  you  say  with  respect  to  the  second  principle,  which  is 
coupled  with  the  extent  of  capital,  namely,  the  means  of  employing  it  pro 
ductively  ? — With  respect  to  the  means  of  employing  it  productively,  or  in 
other  words,  so  as  that  the  capital  shall  be  returned  with  a  profit,  this  is  not 
a  thing  which  we  have  the  indefinite  command  of.     In  virtue  of  additional 
capital  embarked  in  the  preparation  of  certain  commodities,  the  market  may 
be  so  glutted  that  the  capital  shall  be  completely  lost  in  the  consequent  fall 
of  prices. 

252.  Suppose  that,  by  artificial  means,  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
are  raised  by  taxation  and  other  causes,  do  you  not  consider  that  that  acts 
immediately  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  the  removal  of  those 
causes  would  tend  to  improve  that  condition  ? — It  acts  not  on  the  condition 
of  the  people,  but  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  so  on  the  means  of  main 
taining  them.     The  removal  of  these  causes  would  certainly  in  the  first  in 
stance  be  followed  up  by  an  enlargement  of  our  agricultural  produce,  but 
whether  this  shall  work  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  state  of  business 
depends  altogether,  I  imagine,  on  their  character  and  habits.     Without  a 
moral  change  in  the  population,  any  enlargement  of  their  comfort,  resulting 
from  the  abolition  of  taxes  and  other  restraints,  will,  I  fear,  be  altogether 
temporary. 

253.  Supposing  an  artificial  system  of  taxation,  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  bread,  and  that  that  taxation  were  withdrawn,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  bring  down  bread  to  the  value  of  potatoes,  do  you  not 
conceive  that  in  their  command  upon  the  diminished  price  of  bread  there 
would  be  an  increase  on  the  part  of  the  poor  of  the  means  of  consuming 
bread,  and  so  of  any  other  article,  such  as  sugar? — The  consequence  would 
be  that  the  poor,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  translated  into  better  circum 
stances  ;  but  without  a  proportional  change  in  their  habits,  their  standard  of 
enjoyment  remains  the  same  ;  and  they,  marrying  according  to  that  standard, 
are  soon  where  they  were  again. 

254.  But  if,  contemporaneously  with  the  removal  of  obstacles  which  pre 
vent  the  consumption  of  commodities,  you  have  also  found  means  for  raising 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  will  not  the  attainment  of  the  comforts  of 
life  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  alteration? — As  a  subsidiary  to  the  great 
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work  of  amelioration,  I  should  not  refuso  an)'  expedient  that  might  be  of 
effect  for  the  interim  and  temporary  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  the  question  throws  me  back  upon  an  improve 
ment  in  their  habits  as  the  only  permanent  cause  that  will  maintain  the  pea 
santry  in  a  comfortable  and  well-conditioned  state. 

255.  In  considering  the  state  of  a  population  at  any  given  time,  or  in  any 
given  place,  do  you  see  any  connexion  between  the  numbers  and  the  area 
upon  which  those  numbers  stand,  without  reference  to  other  circumstances 
that  can  determine  their  physical  condition  ? — The  only  connexion  between 
numbers  and  areas  which  I  can  perceive  is,  that  if  two  countries  were  of  equal 
average  fertility,  and  neither  of  them  derived  their  supplies  from  abroad,  the 
larger  country  would  of  course  have  the  larger  population.     But  the  proxi 
mate  cause  of  this  is  just  the  augmented  means  of  existence ;  and  to  quit  this 
obvious  principle  for  any  new  category  on  the  relation  between  numbers  and 
area,  appears  to  be  no  great  improvement  in  political  science. 

256.  Assuming  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  capital  to  vary,  has  area, 
taken  per  se,  any  possible  connexion  with  the  question? — I  do  not  conceive 
that  area  can  have  any  possible  connexion  with  the  question.     I  see  no  in 
fluence  in  mere  area,  unless  it  were  to  come  to  there  being  too  little  room  for 
people  to  stand  in,  or  to  move  about  in  with  facility  and  convenience. 

257.  Passing  from  the  question  of  capital,  and  the  means  of  employment, 
to  the  question  of  numbers,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  by  a  removal  of 
numbers,  when  the  numbers  are  disproportioned  to  the  capital,  and  the  means 
of  employing  it,  relief  could  be  given  in  the  shape  of  emigration? — There  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  other  case,  temporary  relief  would  be  given,  it  being 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  proportion  be  altered  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  same  population,  or  by  diminishing  the  population  to  the  same 
supply  of  food. 

258.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  emigration,  within  your  observation, 
from  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity? — There  was  a  considerable  emigration  from 
Glasgow  some  years  ago,  and  a  considerable  movement  towards  emigration 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

259.  Was  that  carried  on  to  any  extent  that  produced  a  visible  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  those  that  remained? — I  was  not  sensible  of  any  effect  pro 
duced  by  the  emigration  of  those  who  actually  went.     I  may  here  state  that 
the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  emigrate  is  very  much  magnified  beyond, 
I  think,  the  reality  of  their  disposition.     I  remember,  before  I  left  Glasgow, 
that  there  were  emigration  societies,  comprising  altogether,  if  I  am  right, 
4000  members,  which  of  course  would  represent  to  the  eyes  of  people  at  a 
distance  the  extent  of  the  disposition  to  emigrate.     I  was  waited  upon  by 
the  deputies  of  that  society,  and  requested  to  aid  the  business  of  their  corre 
spondence  with  London.     I  answered  that  I  did  not  feel  myself  able  to  do 
anything  for  the  general  associated  body :  but  that  if  they  would  detach  all 
thuse  members  who  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  I  would  do  what  I 
could  for  them.     They  turned  out  to  be  nine  in  number ;  I  felt  this  to  be 
manageable  enough,  and  easily  found  means  to  obtain  a  collection  for  the 
expenses  of  their  removal  to  Canada.     When  the  men  saw,  however,  that 
this  emigration  was  looking  at  them  in  good  earnest,  they  all,  without  one 
exception,  chose  to  remain  at  home.     There  is  often,  I  am  convinced,  the 
appearance  of  a  disposition  to  emigrate  much  beyond  the  reality. 

260.  In  the  case  of  low  wages  and  want  of  employment,  such  as  you  have 
described  in   Glasgow  in  the  year  1817,  do  you  conceive  that  emigration 
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could  be  relied  tipon  as  a  mode  of  relief,  unless  it  were  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  indeed? — My  idea  of  emigration  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  what  I  expressed  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  temporary  work  for  the  poor 
in  seasons  of  depression.  The  expedient  of  emigration  has  the  same  advan 
tage  over  a  poor-rate  which  the  expedient  of  temporary  work  has  ;  a  poor- 
rate,  by  supplementing  the  wages  of  defective  labour,  keeps  all  the  workmen 
upon  an  overstocked  or  overdone  profession,  and  so,  by  perpetuating  the  glut 
in  the  market,  perpetuates  the  depression  of  their  condition;  whereas  by 
withdrawing  so  many  of  them  to  another  work  not  professional,  this  no  doubt 
saddles  us  with  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  a  certain  number,  but  it 
will  be  found  much  cheaper  than  supplementing  the  defective  wages  of  the 
whole,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  if  we  strike  the  wages  of  this  extra-profes 
sional  work  low  enough,  we  shall  find  that  much  fewer  people  will  offer  them 
selves  than  we  at  first  apprehend.  Another  great  advantage  of  such  an 
expedient  is,  that  it  affords  a  test  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  extent  and 
reality  of  the  distress ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  emigration  may  just  do 
the  same  thing  ;  few  are  found  to  avail  themselves  of  extra-professional  work 
at  low  wages ;  still  fewer  will  avail  themselves  of  emigration,  this  being 
against  the  whole  grain  and  tendency  of  nature,  unless  where  there  is  the 
pressure  of  very  severe  distress.  I  should  therefore  hold  it  a  safe  thing  to 
propose  emigration ;  as  far  as  it  went,  it  would  lighten  in  the  meantime  an 
existing  pressure,  with  the  further  advantage  of  appeasing  the  public  ima 
gination  as  to  the  extent  and  reality  of  the  distress,  because  it  would  provide 
a  test  by  which  to  measure  these. 

261.  Assuming  that  the  wages  of  labour  in  Britain  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  rate  mea 
sures  the  inducement    which  brings  the  Irish  labourer  into  Britain,  were 
emigration  applied  upon  a  large  scale  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  would  it  not 
have  a  tendency,  in  raising  wages  here,  to  increase  the  inducement  to  Irish 
paupers  to  flock  over? — It  certainly  would  have  that  tendency;  that  is  to 
say,  were  it  applied  to  England,  and  not  applied  in  the  same  proportion  to 
Ireland. 

262.  If  it  were  applied  to  Ireland,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland,  and  to  diminish  the  inducement  to  Irish  emi 
gration  to  this  country? — As  far  as  it  went,  it  would  certainly  have  that 
tendency.     I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  unsafe  to  propose  it,  on  pretty 
liberal  terms,  even  to  the  Irish  population.     I  would  not  anticipate  a  very 
great  amount  of  applications  for  emigration  from  the  Irish  people  ;  but  as  far 
as  it  went,  it  would  certainly  have  the  effect  stated  in  the  question.     I  may 
here  be  permitted  to  state  what  I  have  often  considered  as  a  very  important 
principle  in  this  matter ;  a  very  small  variation  in  the  numbers  of  the  people 
is  followed  up  by  a  much  larger  than  a  proportional  .variation  in  their  wages, 
just  as  a  very  small  change  in  the  supply  of  necessaries  is  followed  up  by 
much  larger  than  a  proportional  variation  in  their  price.     The  fluctuation  in 
the  price  of  necessaries  oscillates  more  widely  in  proportion  to  the  variation 
in  their  supply  than  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  luxuries.     Now  the  same 
thing,  I  apprehend,  applies  by  a  kind  of  reverse  process  to  the  price  of  labour. 
Employment  being  the  medium  through  which  people  find  their  way  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  observes  the  same  law  in  the  tendency  of  its  price  to 
vary  with  the  supply  of  labour,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  themselves  do ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  very  small  excess  in  the  population  is  enough  to  account 
for  a  very  great  and  general  depression  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
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people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  small  abstraction  of  that  excess  has  a 
great  power  in  the  way  of  raising  the  people  to  a  fair  and  right  level.  This, 
among  other  things,  is  an  argument  upon  the  side  of  emigration,  because, 
though  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  availed  of  to  any  great  extent,  yet  if  we 
can  get  quit,  in  the  meantime,  of  a  small  fractional  proportion  of  the  popu 
lation,  this  would  tell  very  much  beyond  the  proportion  of  that  fraction  on 
the  wages  of  labour  in  the  country;  I  must  at  the  same  time  say,  however, 
that  I  have  an  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  emigration  as  a  permanent 
scheme.  As  a  temporary  expedient  for  meeting  that  kind  of  temporary  pres 
sure  to  which  a  country  is  exposed  when  describing  certain  transitions,  it 
might  with  all  safety  and  advantage  be  resorted  to,  and  that  without  an  op 
pressive  expense  to  the  public,  because,  though  set  up  on  a  large  and  na 
tional  scale,  much  fewer  would  avail  themselves  of  it  than  we  are  disposed  to 
anticipate. 

263.  It  is  in  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that  at  the  present  moment 
a  very  considerable  change  is  in  progress  in  the  management  of  land  in  Ire 
land,  leading  to  the  dispossession  of  many  tenants,  and" to  a  difficulty  on  their 
part  of  finding  places  of  settlement  elsewhere  ;  does  not  that  constitute  one  of 
those  transition  cases  to  which  emigration  might  be  made  safely  applicable  ? 
— I   think  it   might  help    very   essentially  to   smooth  and  facilitate    that 
transition. 

264.  Where  hand  labour  is  superseded  by  machinery,  or  one  description  of 
machinery,  imperfect  in  itself,  is  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  principle  ; 
would  not  that  also  constitute  one  of  the  states  of  transition,  for  the  evils  of 
which  emigration  would  be  a  remedy? — I  certainly  think  so. 

265.  Do  you  not  consider  that  recklessness  and  degradation,  the  conse 
quences  of  poverty,  involve  a  state  of  existence  under  which  the  prudential 
check  is  less  liable  to  operate  than  in  a  community  where  the  labouring 
classes  are  more  enabled  to  maintain  their  own  independence  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  recklessness  and  degradation  are  more  the  causes  than  the  con 
sequences  of  poverty,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  prudential  check  is 
more  directly  arrived  at  by  the  operation  of  a  moral  influence  than  by  any 
economical  arrangement. 

266.  When  it  is  asserted  or  implied  that  the  natural  remedy  for  a  redun 
dant  population  is  that  diminution  of  their  numbers  which  poverty  and  dis 
ease  will  ultimately  effect,  do  you  riot  think  that,  although  this  may  be  true 
as  a  general  law,  it  has  its  exception  in  every  country  where  civilisation  is 
too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  the  alternative  of  permitting  persons  to  perish 
from  want  ? — I  think  that  every  effort  should  be  made  for  averting  so  dread 
ful  an  alternative,  and  that  the  perishing  even  of  so  much  as  one  individual 
by  want  is  not  a  thing  that  should  be  coolly  acquiesced  in,  in  any  Chris 
tian  land. 

267.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  existence  of  pauperism,  showing  itself 
in  reduced  wages,  and  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
classes,  involves  a  state  of  things  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  apply 
efficient  measures  of  relief,  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  pauperism  ? — I  think 
that  the  difficulty  of  removing  pauperism  is  generally  overrated,  and  that  it 
presents  no  such  difficulty  as  should  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
best  measure  for  its  permanent  removal.   I  mean  the  education  of  the  people. 
I  by  no  means  look  upon  emigration  as  indispensable  ere  we  shall  apply  the 
main  remedy,  which  I  think  would,  even  without  emigration,  work  out  a 
cure  ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  emigration  might  facilitate  the  transition  to 
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that  better  state  of  things  which  the  moral  causes  and  they  alone  can  make 
permanent. 

268.  The  distinction  then  that  you  draw  is,  that  you  recommend  the  use 
of  emigration  as  a  test  of  distress,  and  next  as  a  temporary  remedy^for  the 
evils  of  the  transition  state,  and  not  as  a  permanent  remedy  upon  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed? — I  do  not  think  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  it 
as  a  permanent  remedy.     Were  an  emigration  scheme  to  become  a  constant 
part  of  the  national  system,  the  habit  of  the  people  would  be  accommodated 
thereto ;  and  we  should  be  kept  in  the  state  of  a  country  at  all  times  running 
over,  a  state  that  would  imply  the  misery  of  an  oppressed  and  straitened 
condition. 

269.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  measure  of  colonization  upon  an  extended 
scale,  applied  as  a  national  effort  to  the  pauperism  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
especially  of  Ireland,  would  be  a  beneficial  measure,  facilitating  the  introduc 
tion  of  amended  laws,  and  of  a  more  judicious  management  of  the  poor,  and 
if  blended  with  a  judicious  education,  would  produce  improved  habits  of 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  especially  the  younger  portion  of 
them  ?— I  think  it  would  be  beneficial ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  applica 
tion  of  the  general  cure  should  wait  for  the  scheme  of  colonization,  though  I 
think  that  such  a  scheme  might  operate  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cure.   In  this 
view,  a  .scheme  of  colonization  might  be  very  useful. 

270.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  England  the  knowledge  which  an  able- 
bodied  pauper  has  of  his  right  to  claim  relief  under  the  poor-lasvs  necessarily 
indisposes  him  to  take  any  efficient  measures  for  sustaining  an  independent 
existence? — Most  certainly  ;  and  on  that  very  ground  I  could  have  no  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  emigration,  as  a  scheme  of  relief  for  England,  so  long  as 
the  present  system  of  its  pauperism  remains.     I  think  that  it  is  a  very  pro 
fitless  kind  of  legislation,  first  to  do,  and  then  to  undo,  or  first  to  stimulate 
population  by  a  compulsory  provision  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  to  draw 
them  off  by  an  artificial  mechanism  on  the  other.     It  is  playing  fast  and 
loose  in  the  business  of  managing  a  people,  and  can  be  productive  of  no  good 
effect  whatever.     But  if  tacked  to  a  scheme  for  bringing  England  under  a 
retracing  process,  by  which  to  conduct  the  country  back  again  from  a  com 
pulsory  to  a  gratuitous  system  of  relief,  then  this  were  a  transition  process, 
which  might  be  very  much  facilitated  by  emigration,  and  particularly  by 
empowering  parochial  vestries  to  offer  to  able-bodied  labourers  emigration  as 
an  alternative,  an  alternative  which  I  think  would  not  be  accepted  in  one 
instance  out  of  ten.     The  people  would  go  back  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  find  a  sufficiency  in  these  resources  far  beyond  what  even  themselves 
had  calculated  upon. 

271.  Do  you  consider  that  the  reliance  upon  the  general  charity  of  the 
poor,  one  to  another,  which  is  known  to  exist  in  Ireland,  produces  in  a  cer 
tain  degree,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  consequences  you  have  de 
scribed  as  attending  the  recognised  right  to  relief  in  England  ? — I  think  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  two  cases ;  the  dependence  upon  u 
legal  charity  does  a  great  deal  more  mischief  than  that  dependence  on  the 
voluntary  aid  of  one's  fellows  ;   there  is,  beside  this,   a  further  difference 
between  the  dependence  that  mendicants  have  on  the  general  charity  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  dependence  which  neighbours  have  upon  the  kind 
ness  of  the  families  in  their  immediate  vicinity.    In  as  far  as  the  latter  kind 
of  dependence  is  concerned,  it  is  limited  by  the  operation  of  delicacies,  which 
operate  with  great  force  in  every  plebeian  neighbourhood,  and  prevent  the 
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mutual  dependence  from  being  carried  too  far.  I  besides  think  there  is  much 
less  of  mis-directed  charity  under  the  voluntary  than  under  the  compulsory 
system.  The  poor  know  more  of  each  other's  merits  and  necessities,  than 
either  the  wealthy  or  the  members  of  any  kind  of  public  administration.  I 
should  hold  that  charity  which  passes  and  repasses  among  the  contiguous 
families  of  a  population,  to  be  charity  under  the  benefit  of  far  more  vigilant 
and  salutary  guardianship  than  can  be  secured  by  any  artificial  means  what 
ever  ;  so  that  the  dependence  on  that  charity  meets  with  its  check  in  the 
sharp-sighted  and  vigilant  guardianship  of  immediate  neighbours. 

272.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  the  poor-laws  to  produce  pau 
perism,  and  the  tendency  of  a  system  of  extended  charitable  relief  to  produce 
mendicancy  ? — I  think  that  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  state  of  the  popu 
lation  as  to  character  and  morals.     It  is  a  most  important  question  for  Ire 
land,  whether  you  will  submit  for  a  time  to  its  mendicity,  or  exchange  that 
mendicity  for  a  regular  and  compulsory  pauperism.   Now,  on  many  accounts, 
I  would  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter  alternative ;  and  one  of  my  reasons  is, 
that  education  will  at  length  quell  the  one  but  not  the  other.     It  may  be 
difficult  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  matter; 
I  feel  assured  that  so  it  is,  however  much  I  may  fail  in  expounding  how  it  is. 
One  thing  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  act  of  becoming  a  mendicant  is 
one  of  unmixed  degradation,  and  the  self-respect  inspired  by  education  stands 
directly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  it.     It  is  not  so  with  the  act  of  becom 
ing  a  pauper ;  a  state  sanctioned  by  law,  and  in  entering  upon  which,  the 
consciousness  of  right,  and  the  resolute  assertion  of  it,  awaken  feelings  that 
serve  to  temper  the  humiliation  of  charity.     I  think  that  this  admits  of  his 
torical  illustration.     The  mendicity  of  Scotland  gave  way  in  a  few  years  to 
its  education.   The  pauperism  and  education  of  England  have  for  many  years 
advanced  contemporaneously.   I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  efficient  system 
of  education  which  can  be  possibly  devised  will  ever  make  head  against  the 
pauperism  of  England  ;  at  the  very  most,  it  would  but  give  rise  to  two  popu 
lations,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  opposite  extremes  of  character.     I 
should  therefore  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  Irish  mendicity  were  exchanged  for 
English  pauperism.     I  think  that  the  floating  mendicity  of  Ireland  will  fall 
under  the  operation  of  those  moral  causes  which  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it ;  but  if,  in  order  to  escape  from  this,  you  establish  a  law  of  pauperism, 
you  will  in  fact  establish  so  many  parochial  fixtures,  a  nucleus  in  every  parish, 
around  which  your  worst  population  will  gather,  and  from  which  you  will  find 
it  impossible  to  dislodge  them.     I  should  exceedingly  regret,  that  under  the 
influence  of  an  impatience  to  be  delivered  from  this  evil  of  mendicity,  yoti 
should,  in  getting  quit  of  that  which  is  conquerable  by  education,  precipitate 
yourselves  into  that  which  is  unconquerable  by  education. 

273.  You  said,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  you  had  no 
doubt  that  the  compulsory  system  might  be  got  rid  of  in  England,  and  that 
the  population  of  this  country  might  be  eventually  brought  to  the  operation 
of  the  system  that  prevails  in  Scotland ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that  opinion 
with  that  which  you  have  just  now  stated,  that  you  consider  the  people  of 
this  country,  having  a  right  to  the  relief  which  they  receive  by  law,  are  so 
fixed  in  the  assertion  and  the  claim  of  that  right,  that  you  do  not  think  they 
could  be  induced  to  relinquish  it? — Not  unless  the  right  be  abolished.     The 
retracing  process  supposes  that  all  the  new  applicants  shall  be  treated  on 
the  system  of  voluntary  charity,  and  not  on  the  compulsory  system. 

274.  Do  you  contemplate,  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  England,  that 
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there  would  be  any  hope,  within  any  reasonable  time,  of  accomplishing  that? 
— I  think,  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the  existing  generation  of  paupers, 
it  might  be  accomplished.  I  should  like  to  make  one  observation  here,  on 
the  great  incredulity  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  re 
tracing  process  taking  effect  in  England.  People  reason  on  the  want  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  want  of  mutual  kindness  between  poor  and  poor: 
now  I  think  that  these  affections  exist  in  as  great  strength  in  England  as 
they  do  in  any  other  country,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  are  not  exercised 
is,  because  they  are  accompanied  with  a  persuasion,  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  objects  of  those  affections  are  otherwise  provided  for,  and  that  when 
BO  there  is  no  call  for  their  exercise.  The  poor  look  towards  something  ab 
extra.  It  is  not  that  they  want  mutual  sympathy,  nor  is  it  that  the  system 
of  compulsory  assessment  has  extinguished  this  principle,  but  it  has  lulled 
it  as  it  were  asleep,  by  taking  away  the  occasion  for  its  exercise.  Therefore, 
instead  of  saying  that  the  system  of  pauperism  has  extinguished  those  good 
feelings  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  I  should  rather  saylt  has  operated  as 
a  check  upon  the  exercise  of  their  feelings  ;  but  the  moment  the  check  is  re 
moved,  they  will,  by  instant  elasticity,  break  forth  again,  and  be  as  vigorously 
exercised  on  their  appropriate  objects  in  England  as  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  There  is  one  striking  anecdote  on  this  subject,  pregnant,  I  think, 
with  instruction,  and  for  which  I  would  refer  to  the  very  interesting  work  of 
Mr.  Buxton  on  prisons  :  he  states,  that  in  Bristol,  the  constitution  of  the 
prison  is  different  from  the  constitution  of  most  of  the  prisons  in  England. 
The  criminals  have  a  very  scanty  allowance,  rather  inferior  to  the  average  of 
human  subsistence,  for  their  food.  The  debtors  have  no  allowance  at  all,  so 
that  they  are  wholly  dependent  either  upon  their  own  relations  or  upon  the 
random  charity  of  the  public.  It  has  so  happened,  that  both  those  resources 
have  failed  them  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  a  human  creature  in  the  agonies  of 
hunger,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  so  intolerable  to  the  other 
inmates,  that  no  instance  of  starvation  has  ever  occurred  in  that  prison,  be 
cause  the  criminals  were  drawn  forth  to  the  exercise  of  compassion,  and  shared 
their  own  scanty  pittance  along  with  the  debtors.  Now,  carry  back  this  from 
prisons  to  parishes ;  carry  it  back  to  a  population  who  have  not  undergone 
the  depraving  process  that  conducts  them  to  a  prison,  and  a  fortiori  we  may 
be  perfectly  confident  that  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  starvation  permitted 
in  any  neighbourhood,  provided  that  the  circumstances  of  the  suffering  indi 
viduals  are  known.  Insomuch,  that  if  any  case  of  distress  ever  broke  out  in 
the  parish  over  which  I  presided  in  Glasgow,  it  was  enough  to  quiet  all  my 
apprehensions,  that  I  knew  it  to  be  surrounded  with  human  eyes  and  human 
ears.  I  never  distrusted  the  promptitude  of  human  feelings,  and  I  always 
felt  that  every  such  case  was  followed  up  by  the  most  timely  forthgoings  of 
aid  and  of  sympathy  from  all  the  neighbours. 

275.  Can  you  develop  a  little  more  fully  the  historical  circumstances  of 
Scotland,  during  that  transition  which  took  place  between  the  period  referred 
to  in  the  description  you  read  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  the  period  described 
by  Defoe  ? — It  is  a  very  frightful  picture  that  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  gives  of  the 
mendicity,  when  he  talks  of  200,000  in  that  state. 

276.  The  question  alludes  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  one  state  of  things,  and  the  remedies  which  -were  applied  to 
bring  society  into  the  other  state  ? — The  causes  which  led  to  the  state  of 
things  described  by  Fletcher,  were  the  religious  persecutions  which  the  people 
underwent  for  about  thirty  years,  the  suspension  of  our  scholastic  mode  of 
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education  ;  and  I  believe  the  want  of  an  acceptable  and  efficient  ministry  of 
the  gospel ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  law  of  parochial  education  was  repealed 
at  the  Restoration  by  Charles  II.,  and  it  was  not  resumed  again  till  the 
Eevolution,  and  during  that  time  especially  a  most  criminal  and  mendicant 
population  had  accumulated  in  Scotland. 

277.  Therefore  it  was  to  the  abstraction  of  moral  causes  acting  for  good, 
that  you  attribute  the  degradation  of  the  people,  and  to  the  re-introduction 
of  those  moral  causes  that  you  attribute  their  improvement? — Yes  ;  the  law 
of  Scotland,  favourable  as  it  is  to  the  mode  of  assessment,  is  not  to  be  accredited 
with  that  improvement,  for  it  took  place  before  the  principle  of  assessment 
had  been  introduced  into  half-a-dozen  parishes. 

278.  Then  you  attribute  the  change  that  took  place  to  no  particular  law, 
but  rather  to  the  operation  of  those  causes,   that  of  education  especially, 
which  took  place  after  the  Revolution  ? — Entirely  to  the  operation  of  those 
causes.     In  regard  to  the  number  of  mendicants  described  by  Fletcher;  he 
talks  of  200,000,  besides  a  great  many  getting  but  a  scanty  provision  from 
the  sessional  funds.     Now  it  occurs  to  me  to  say,  that  the  number  of  our 
paupers  at  present  is  very  much  overrated,  even  in  the  supplementary  report 
of  the  General  Assembly.     It  is  there  stated  that  there  are  44,000  who  were 
obtaining  sessional  relief  at  the  time  the  report  was  drawn  up  ;  now  they  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  occasional  and  the  regular  poor  ;  and  among 
those  44,000  there  is  at  least  one-half  who  do  not  get  so  much  as  10s.  a  year. 

279.  Does  it  appear  from  historical  records  that  there  was  great  increase 
of  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  increase  of  demand  for  labour, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  very  sensible  enlarge 
ment  took  place  in  the  economic  condition  of  Scotland,  till  after  the  year 
1745,  or  the  second  rebellion  ;  there  was  certainly  a  great  enlargement  after 
wards,  but  it  chiefly  took  place  between  the  years  1745  and  1800. 

280.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  any  connexion  in  comparing  the  assessed 
and  unassessed  parishes  of  Scotland,  between  the  introduction  of  an  assess 
ment  and  the  residence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  or  between  the  absence  of 
assessment  and  absenteeism  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  connexion 
of  that  sort ;  I  remember  that  a  long  time  ago  I  resided  for  some  months  in 
one  of  the  assessed  parishes.     The  meetings  were  very  little  attended  by  the 
landed  gentlemen  ;  chiefly  by  their  agents  and  by  the  minister  and  kirk- 
session. 

281.  You  said,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  you  considered 
the  compulsory  system  in  Scotland  much  upon  the  increase,  how  do  you 
account  for  that? — I  think  that  the  first  and  most  natural  imagination  upon 
this  subject  is,  that  if  the  existing  means  are  pressed  upon  by  the  demands 
of  parishioners,  the  most  effectual  method  of  meeting  and  neutralizing  this  is, 
just  to  increase  the  means,  and  having  a  law  which  empowers  the  increase 
of  means,  it  appears  to  me  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  by  extending  the 
means  we  should  meet  the  applications,  and  provide  for  the  distress  of  the 
parish  :  it  is  a  mistake,  but  a  very  natural  mistake.     Then  there  is  another 
cause  :  non-residence  has  been  a  temptation,  I  may  say  a  provocative,  which 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  assessments  in  many  of  our  Scottish  parishes. 
On  the  principle  of  equalizing  the  support  of  the  poor  among  all  the  heritors, 
this  mode  has  been  resorted  to,  very  much  ultimately  to  the  regret  of  the 
residing  heritors,  who  have  found  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  gratuitous,  than  their  part  only  of  the  compulsory 
system. 
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282.  "Wcmld  not  that  be  a  reason  for  adopting  the  voluntary  mode  of  relief, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  compulsory  one? — Yes;  but  we  have  to 
come  to  that  conclusion  by  an  inferential  process,  which  practical  men  in 
general  do  not  make  :  they  act  more  upon  impulse  than  upon  reason,  upon 
the  force  of  that  consideration  which  is  most  obvious,  and  which  first  im 
presses  itself. 

283.  Would  not.  the  success  of  the  voluntary  mode  of  relief  mainly  depend 
upon,  that  extraordinary  diligence  used  by  persons  to  be  found  in  the  different 
parishes,  and  which  you  yourself  applied  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John  ? — I  think  it  does  not  depend  upon  that  at  all ;  the  reason  why  I 
had  to  use  diligence  was,  that  I  was  surrounded  by  assessed  parishes  on  all 
sides  of  me,  and  that  I  was  also  surrounded  by  the  espionage  of  hostile  ob 
servers.     I  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  making  strict  inquisition 
into  every  case,  for  the  vindication  of  that  step  which  I  myself  had  gratuit 
ously  taken,  and  for  the  consequences  of  which  I  was  personally  responsible  ; 
but  had  I  been  placed  in  other  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  unassessed 
parishes,  and  surrounded  by  a  natural  economy  all  around  me,  I  would  say 
there  was  no  such  strenuousness  of  administration  necessary,  and  that  the 
success  entirely  depended  upon  the  reflex  influence  of  this  state  of  things 
upon  the  habits  and  expectations  of  the  people.     The  agency  which  I  insti 
tuted  in  St.  John's  was  more  an  agency  of  observation  than  one  of  positive 
efficiency  :  we  did  not  originate  any  of  those  processes,  which,  in  a  natural 
state  of  things,  make  up  for  the  want  of  public  charity;  we  only  discovered 
them. 

284.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  assessment  principle  in  Scotland  not  only 
to  change  the  mode  in  which  the  money  is  procured,  but  also  at  once  to  en 
large  the  circle  of  recipients,  and  to  alter  their  character? — Decidedly;  ex 
tending  to  cases  that,  in  the  unassessed  parishes,  we  could  never  think  of 
providing  for,  and  in  which  the  persons  themselves  would  never  think  of 
making  application. 

285.  Does  not  this  circle  also  extend  in  assessed  parishes  in  proportion  as 
the  assessment  has  been  for  a  longer  time  introduced  V — Yes,  uniformly  so. 

286.  Do  you  object  to  a  compulsory  provision  in  Ireland  for  the  employ 
ment  of  the  people? — Yes,  I  certainly  would  for  the  permanent  employment 
of  the  poor. 

287.  If  it  appears  that  there  are  multitudes  of  able-bodied  people  out  of 
employment  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  are  many  objects  to  which  their  labour 
could   be   profitably  and   advantageously  applied,    and   which   objects   are 
nevertheless  altogether  neglected  ;  do  you  not  think  it  might  be  desirable  by 
law  to  collect  funds  for  the  sake  of  employing  this  at  present  unemployed 
and  suffering  population  ? — It  strikes  me,  that  whatever  employment  is  profit 
able  and  advantageous,  will  be  found  out  by  the  capitalists  of  the  land,  and 
its  not  being  undertaken,  save  by  government,  is  a  presumption  against  the 
employment  being  profitable  and  advantageous. 

288.  If  the  fact  is  otherwise,  if  it  appears  from  the  Reports  of  many  Com 
mittees  of  Parliament,  that  there  are  those  undertakings  in  which  capitalists 
might  engage  with  profit,  would  you  still,  under  those  circumstances,  retain 
your  opinion  against  that  employment  V — Against  employment  at  the  public 
expense,  if  calculated  on  as  a  permanent  resource  ;  I  should  have  no  objec 
tion  to  it  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  relieving  those  inconveniences,  which 
are   also   temporary,  and  which  attach  to  a  transition  state.     The  change 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  a  change  produc- 
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ing  inconvenience  that  will  be  but  temporary,  because  it  is  a  change,  I  should 
imagine,  favourable  to  the  increase  of  agricultural  produce,  and  therefore 
securing  a  larger  amount  of  the  means  of  subsistence  than  under  the  present 
system,  so  that  there  are  in  Ireland  capabilities  in  reserve  which  have  not 
yet  been  entered  upon,  larger  in  proportion  to  the  distance  between  the 
actual  limit  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  limit  to  which  it  may  be  carried  ;  and 
in  the  development  of  these  capabilities  there  will  at  length  be  abundant 
room,  not  merely  for  the  absorption  of  all  the  present  surplus  population,  but 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance,  at  length,  of  a  larger  population  than  is  now 
in  Ireland. 

289.  Do  you  not  consider,  that  if  there  existed  means  of  employment,  such 
as  those  suggested  by  the  few  last  questions,  that  more  benefit  would  be 
communicated  to  the  poor  by  the  employment  of  private  capital  seeking  a 
profitable  return,  than  by  the  compulsory  employment  of  capital  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  labour  and  charitable  relief? — I  should  feel  dis 
posed  to  confide  all  employments  from  which  a  profit  is  expected  to  private 
capital. 

290.  If  a  system  of  employment  derived  from  taxation  were  introduced,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  impede  the  employment  of  private  capital  for  the 
same  purpose  ? — I  should  certainly  be  apprehensive  of  that  result. 

291.  There  is  an  observation  made  by  Defoe  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
he  says,  that  "to  set  poor  people  at  work  on  the  same  thing  that  other  poor 
people  were  employed  on  before,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  increase  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away  from  another,  enriching 
one  poor  man  to  starve  another,  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  man's  em 
ployment,  and  putting  his  diligence  on  the  tenters  to  find  out  some  other 
work  to  maintain  his  family."     Are  those  opinions  in  which  you  concur? — 
1  think  there  is  great  truth  and  justice  in  the  observation. 

292.  What  numerical  proportion  of  the  population  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  in  the  course  of  education  at  school  ? — I  think  somewhat  more  than  a 
tenth  ;  the  proportion,  however,  is  affected  by  the  length  of  the  attendance  in 
school ;  and  I  can  imagine  such  improvement  in  the  business  of  education, 
and  the  education  thereby  to  be  so  expedited,  as  to  render  a  less  proportion 
necessary  than  one-tenth  for  the  complete  education  of  a  people. 

293.  Have  you  compared  the  effects  of  education  carried  on  through  the 
agency  and  under  the  superintendence  of  central  and  charitable  associations 
with  a  system  of  education  which  is  more  located  in  its  character,  and  which 
is  administered  by  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  its  success? — I  cer 
tainly  think  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  charitable  associations  so  thoroughly 
to  pervade  the  land  with  education  as  might  be  done  by  what  I  would  call 
the  stationary  apparatus  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  schools  erected  in  little 
vicinities  all  over  the  country  ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  those  societies 
might  be  of  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  giving  the  first  impulse  to  educa 
tion,  and  creating  an  appetite  for  it ;  but  that  societies  never  can  thoroughly 
overtake  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  a  land,  and  that  we  shall  not  reach 
a  full  and  entire  system  of  education  but  by  the  means  of  permanently  esta 
blished  schools. 

294.  Do  you  consider  that,  however  unfit  such  charitable  associations  may 
be  to  carry  on  and  conduct  schools  over  the  face  of  the  land,  they  might  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  publishing  books,  and  com 
municating  instruction  in  that  way  ? — They  certainly  may  be  of  very  great 
use  in  that  way.     There  is  another  use  which  I  think  they  may  be  turned 
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to ;  if  there  be  anything  defective  in  the  mode  of  the  established  education, 
I  think  they  might  be  useful  in  supplementing  and  stimulating  the  system, 
by  keeping  up  a  wholesome  reaction  upon  the  established  teachers. 

295.  Might  they  not  also  act  usefully  in  establishing  model  schools  for 
the  instruction  and  training  of  masters  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  might  be  very 
beneficial  in  that  way. 

296.  There  appear  to  be  three  different  species  of  education  for  the  poor 
of  a  country :  the  endowed  system,  in  which  the  whole  expense  of  the  school 
is  maintained  by  the  public ;  the  unendowed  system,  in  which  everything  is 
left  to  private  effort,  without  any  aid  or  direction  ;  and  the  combined  system 
between  those  two.     In  the  first  place,  what  do  you  conceive  may  be  the 
advantages  and  the  defects  of  a  system  of  education  wholly  unendowed?— - 
A  system  Avholly  unendowed  will  never  originate  education  in  a  country  ;  it 
does  not  call  out.the  people  sufficiently.     There  is  on  this  subject  a  very  im 
portant  principle,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  in  my 
apprehension,  that  can  be  alleged,  both  for  a  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical 
establishment.     I  fear  that  Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  done  great  mischief  by  A 
most  unfortunate  generalization   he  has  fallen  into  upon  this  matter  ;  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  articles  of  Christian  and  common  instruction  should 
be  left  to  the  mere  operation  of  demand  and  supply,  in  the  same  way  as 
articles  of  ordinary  merchandise  are,  not  adverting  to  the  great  distinction 
between  the  two.     The  sentient  appetites  and  feelings  of  our  nature  secure  a 
sufficient  intensity  of  demand  for  the  articles  of  mere  physical  gratification  ; 
and  to  be  sure  he  did  well  in  exposing  the  whole  system  of  bounties  and 
artificial  encouragement,  as  what  should  be  put  away  from  the  business  of 
ordinary  trade ;   but  he  unfortunately  extended  the  same  principle  to  the 
articles  of  common  and  Christian  instruction,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it 
partook  very  much  of  the  odiousness  and  the  mischief  of  a  bounty  to  have 
endowed  and  privileged  men  whose  business  it  was  to  meet  the  people  with 
education,  whether  that  education  be  considered  as  general  scholarship  or  as 
Christian  education.     The  distinction  between  that  and  an  article  of  ordinary 
merchandise  is, — in  proportion  to  our  want  of  the  one  is  our  appetite  for  it,  in 
proportion  to  our  want  of  food  is  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  hunger  ;  but 
in  regard  to  our  appetite  for  knowledge,  in  proportion  to  our  want  of  the 
article  is  our  unconcern  about  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  unless  the 
people  are  operated  upon  aggressively  by  a  body  of  philanthropists  from  with 
out,  or  by  the  government  from  without,  we  shall  never  arouse  them  out  either 
of  the  state  of  ignorance  or  of  the  state  of  irreligion  which  they  are  found  in 
naturally. 

297.  Would  the  application  of  that  principle  lead  you  to  adopt,  as  the  pro 
per  system  of  education,  free  schools,  in  which  the  whole  expense  is  paid 
either  by  local  taxation  or  by  the  State,  namely,  a  system  contrasted  to  that  to 
which  your  last  answer  applied,  that  being  an  endowed  system,  and  this  being 
a  free  system,  or  wholly  unendowed?— I  think  the  wholly  endowed  system 
may  be  applicable  to  a  country,  in  the  first  instance :  and  thus  it  is  that  I 
rejoice  in  the  efforts  of  those  philanthropic  societies,  who  have  gone  about 
with  the  offer  of  gratuitous  education  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  a  wholly  endowed  system  is  highly  inexpedient  as  a  perma 
nent  system  in  a  land.     I  would  just  read  a  single  paragraph  from  a  paper 
that  I  published  on  the  subject  in  Glasgow,  anterior  io  the  erection  of  my 
parish  schools  in  St.  John's  ;  I  wished  to  interest  the  liberality  of  my  friends 
in  support  of  the  parish  schools,  and  the  way  in  which  I  argue  against  a 
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wholly  endowed  system  is  as  follows : — "  What  is  gotten  for  no  value,  is 
rated  at  no  value  ;  what  may  be  obtained  without  cost  in  money,  is  often 
counted  unworthy  of  any  cost  in  pains  ;  what  parents  do  not  pay  for  the 
acquirement  of,  children  will  not  be  so  urged  to  toil  for  the  acquirement  of; 
to  be  away  from  school,  or  to  be  idle  at  school,  when  not  a  matter  of  pecuni 
ary  loss,  will  far  more  readily  be  a  matter  of  connivance.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  loss  of  other  advantages,  but  these,  under  a  loose  and  gratuitous  system  of 
education,  will  be  but  held  in  capricious  demand,  and  in  slender  estimation. 
The  only  way  of  thoroughly  incorporating  the  education  of  the  young  with 
the  habit  of  families,  is  to  make  it.  form  part  of  the  family  expenditure  ;  and 
thus  to  make  the  interest,  and  the  watchfulness,  and  the  jealousy  of  parents, 
so  many  guarantees  for  the  diligence  of  their  children.  And  for  these 
reasons  do  we  hold  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  a  country  to  be  a 
frail  and  impolitic  expedient  for  the  object  of  either  upholding  a  high  tone 
of  scholarship  among  our  labouring  classes,  or  of  rendering  the  habit  at  all 
general,  or  of  perpetuating  that  habit  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
such  a  system  has  not  a  more  adverse  influence  on  the  scholars  than  it  has 
upon  the  teachers  :  let  a  man  deal  in  any  article  whatever,  and  there  is  not 
a  more  effective  security  for  the  good  quality  of  what  he  deals  in  than  the 
control  and  the  guardianship  of  his  own  customers  ;  the  teacher  of  a  free 
school  is  under  no  such  dependence  :  it  is  true  that  he  may  be  paid  accord 
ing  to  the  proficiency  of  the  learners,  but  the  parent  who  can  instantly  with 
draw  his  children  is  a  far  more  jealous  inquisitor  into  this  matter  than  the 
official  examinator,  on  whose  personal  interest  at  least  there  is  no  such 
powerful  or  effectual  hold.  Ami  we  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  a  remiss  and  partial  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  taught,  is  the  likely  fruit  of  that  gratuitous  system  of  education, 
the  aspect  and  the  tendency  of  which  we  are  now  employed  in  contemplat 
ing."  1  may  here  add,  that  I  think  there  were  five  wholly  endowed  schools 
in  Glasgow  when  I  first  became  connected  with  that  place,  and  it  quite  ac 
corded  with  our  experience,  that  by  far  the  most  remiss  and  unprosperous 
style  of  education  went  on  there,  in  so  much  that  the  authorities  of  the  place 
with  great  propriety  abolished  those  schools,  and  applied  the  funds  to  various 
parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  in  accordance  with  the  general 
system  that  obtains  in  Scotland. 

298.  Is  that  general  system  to  which  you  have  last  adverted  a  system  com 
bined  of  a  certain  portion  of  endowment,  and  a  certain  portion  of  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars? — Yes;  so  as  to  form  a  half-way  meeting  as  it 
were  between  Government  and  the  population. 

299.  Are  the  schools  under  the  Scotch  parochial  system  built  at  the  public 
expense  ? — Not  directly  at  the  expense  of  Government ;  the  law  is  that  the 
heritors  of  the  parish  shall  erect  a  school,  and  a  school-house,  and  keep  them 
in  repair ;  and  that  the  schoolmaster,  over  and  above,  shall  be  provided  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  ground   for  a  garden,   and  have   a  salary ;  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  that  salary  are  defined,  I  think,  by  the  Act  of 
1803. 

300.  Is  that   duty  generally  executed? — Universally,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
Lowland  parishes  ;  and  I  believe  universally  all  over  Scotland. 

301.  Is  that  nearly  the  system,  or  do  you  know  anything  of  the  system  of 
education  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws,  and  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  New  England  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  system 
to  answer'the  question. 
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302.  Ts  the  system  pursued  in  Scotland  this,  that  each  parish  or  district  is 
bound  to  keep  up,  according  to  its  extent,  a  school,  or  number  of  schools  ; 
and  that  those  schools  are  supported  by  local  assessment  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parishes  or  districts  ? — The  number  of  schools  is  not  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  parish  ;  the  law  only  provides  that  there  shall  be  one  school  in 
each  parish ;  the  expense,  as  far  as  the  school  is  endowed,  lies  exclusively 
upon  the  landed  proprietor.     I  call  it  an  instance  of  partial  endowment,  be 
cause  the  income  of  the  teacher  is  made  up  of  a  salary  and  fees,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  school,  school-house,  and  garden. 

303.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is  the  general  amount  of  the 
fixed  salary  given  to  the  master? — The  maximum  and  minimum  are  from 
£20  to  £30  a  year  ;  but  it  depends  upon  the  price  of  grain.     There  was  some 
sort  of  provision,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  there  should  be  a  new 
estimate  formed,  according  to  this  price. 

304.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  expense  of  providing  a 
house  for  the  residence  of  a  master,  and  the  land  attached  to  that  house,  is 
also  supplied  by  local  assessment  paid  by  the  heritors  ? — Quite  so. 

305.  In  what  mode  are  the  fees  fixed? — They  are  paid,  generally  quarterly, 
by  the  parents  of  the  children. 

306.  Are  those  left  to  be  fixed  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  or  are  they  fixed  by  any  regulation  of  the  heritors  ? — They  are  fixed 
by  the  heritors,  in  conjunction  with  the  minister. 

307.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  amount  of  the  entire  emoluments  of 
the  schoolmasters  may  be  taken  at,  comprehending  the  salary,  the  value  of 
the  house  and  garden,  and  the  fees  ? — That  varies  in  different  parishes  ac 
cording  to  the  population.     J  fear  that  the  average  income  of  a  schoolmaster, 
taking  Scotland  all  over,  is  not  more  than  £50  a  year ;  and  I  consider  that 
a  great  deal  too  little.     I  do  not  know  a  more  important  functionary  than  the 
parochial  schoolmaster,  and  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  see  that,  by  an  in 
crease  of  salary,  'and  a  proportional  increase  of  fees,  he  was  elevated  to  a  far 
more  respectable  condition  of  independence  than  he  at  present  enjoys. 

308.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  amount  of  the  quarterly  fees  ? — 
That  varies   very  much  too ;  but  taking  the  general  run    of  country   par 
ishes,  about  two  shillings  a  quarter  for  reading,  three  shillings  for  reading  and 
writing,  and  four  shillings  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     I  give  this 
answer,  because  in  framing  my  own  schools  in  St.  John's,  I  fixed  upon  those 
fees,  and  also  provided  a  salary  of  £25  a  year  to  each  of  the  schoolmasters, 
and  I  did  it  in  the  wish  to  assimilate  the  economy  of  a  town  parish  as  much 
as  possible  to  that  of  a  country  parish,  to  give  the  children  the  same  advan 
tages  in  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  education ;  that  rate  was  fixed  upon  a 
deliberate  survey  of  the  state  of  the  matter  all  over  Scotland. 

309.  Is  not  the  course  of  education  in  some  instances  carried  much  farther 
than  mere  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  parochial  schools  ? — Most 
of  our  parish  schoolmasters  can  teach  Latin,  and  generally  when  they  are 
advertised  for.  Latin  is  stated  as  one  of  the  qualifications  that  will  be  required. 

310.  Do  those  parochial  schools  then,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  superior  ability 
and  energy  of  character,  afford  him  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  that 
may  lead  him  to  the  University? — The  transition  is  immediate  from  most  of 
the  country  schools  to  the  University. 

311.  You  were  understood  to  state,  that  the  extension  of  education  cannot 
be  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  demand  and  supply,  be 
cause  the  desire  to  obtain  it  may  be  rated  at  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  real 
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necessity  of  the  party  for  it.  Is  not  that  principle  mucn  modified  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  demand  for  education  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
the^  desire  of  the  parties  who  are  themselves  to  receive  it,  but  upon  the 
desire  of  their  parents  and  relatives  that  they  should  receive  it  ? — I  think 
that  the  want  of  education  extinguishes  not  merely  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  education,  but  also  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  natural  guardians  and  superiors,  because  they,  partaking  in  the  general 
state  of  ignorance,  and  having  little  value  for  knowledge  themselves  have  a 
proportionably  low  estimate  of  the  importance  of  that  knowledge  for  their 
children. 

312.  Have  you  found  that,  among  ignorant  and  vicious  parents,  a  low 
estimation  of  education  for  their  children  is  very  prevalent  ? — There  are  not 
many  instances  of  that  in  country  parishes  in  Scotland.     The  great  good  of 
the  parochial  system  is,  that  it  created  an  appetite  which  extended  beyond 
even  its  own  means  of  supplying  it.     In  many  instances,  where  there  is  a 
parish  of  5000,  6000,  or  8000  people,  the  established  parochial  school  cannot 
dispense  education  to  the  children  of  so  great  a  number ;  but  a  taste  and  a 
demand  for  education  have  now  been  so  infused  by  the  parochial  system  into 
the  general  mass,  that  the  demand  of  the  people  alone  is  adequate,  in  country 
parishes,  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  established  means,  and  accord 
ingly,  beside  the  established  parish  school,  there  are  in  many  of  our  populous 
parishes,  three,  four,  or  five  schools  that  are  carried  on  purely  on  the  strength 
of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  ;  but  then  this  demand  has  been  pre 
viously  created  by  the  operation  of  the  parochial  system. 

313.  Is  education  as  cheaply  supplied  by  those  additional  schools  as  in  the 
parochial  schools  ? — I  believe;  in  general,  not  so  cheaply ;  or  if  so  cheaply 
it  is  education  of  an  inferior  quality. 

314.  However  extensive  a  parish  is,  is  there  only  one  parochial  school?— 
Only  one  parochial  school ;  and  accordingly  in  Glasgow,  and  in  all  our  large 
towns  where  they  have  fallen  away  from  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  system, 
although  the  Scottish  habit  is  kept  up  in  considerable  strength,  yet  it  has  so 
far  decayed  that  a  great  many  of  the  Glasgow  population  I  found  grew  up 
without  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  at  all. 

315.  Is  there  _only  one  school  in  an  extensive  country  parish? — There  is 
only  one  parochial  school,  however  extensive  the  parish  may  be. 

316.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  Highlands  ?— In  the  Highlands  there  is  only 
one  parochial  school  in  each  parish  ;  there  may  be  endowments  from  other 
sources,  but  those  endowments  form  no  part  of  the  regular  establishment  of 
schools.  9 

317.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  each  parish  was 
compelled  to  keep  up  a  number  of  schools,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
parish  and  the  amount  of  the  population,  where  one  school  was  not  sufficient? 
—It  was  to  supply  the  want  of  that  that  I  succeeded  iu  erecting  no  less  than 
four  parish  schools  in  St.  John's,  requiring  the  cost  of  about  £1000  for  each, 
that   is  to  say,  £500  for  each  fabric,  and   £500  for  the   endowment  of  a 
salaried  teacher. 

318.  Is  the  school  instruction,  given  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  given 
in  the  English  language,  or  is  it  given  in  the  Gaelic  language?— It  is  given 
in  both, ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  it  is  given  more  in  the  English  language 
than  in  the_  Gaelic  in  the  regular^parish  schools  ;  but  there  has  been  a  Gaelic 
School  Society  instituted,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  a-going  circulating 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  large  intermediate  spaces  between 
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the  stationary  parish  schools,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  theirs,  that  they  tench 
the  Gaelic  along  with  the  English ;  I  beli6ve  that  that  example  has  operated 
usefully  upon  the  parish  schools.  There  was  a  jealousy  which  produced  an 
attempt  towards  the  extinction  of  the  Gaelic  language,  just  as  there  was  au 
attempt  towards  the  extinction  of  all  the  Highland  peculiarities,  as  displayed 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  Highland  dress ;  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  that 
jealousy  that  the  teaching  in  Gaelic  was  discouraged.  It  has  now  subsided, 
however,  yet  Gaelic  is  more  plentifully  supplied  by  the  Gaelic  School  Society 
than  by  the  parish  schools.  But  our  additional  schools,  that  we  are  at  pre 
sent  erecting  under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Assembly,  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  Gaelic  as  well  as  English. 

319.  Does  the  use  of  Gaelic,  at  the  present   day,  operate  to  impart  in 
struction  better  among  the  Highlanders? — It  has  given  them  an  additional 
taste  and  demand  for  knowledge  in  general ;  so  that  in  virtue  of  that  change 
they  are  more  acquainted  with  English  books  and  English  literature  than 
they  were  before. 

320.  At  what  age  are  the  children   generally  taken   into  the  parochial 
schools  ? — It  depends  very  much  upon  the  parents,  and  perhaps  upon  the 
modes  of  industry  that  prevail  in  particular  parts  of  the  country ;  1  would 
say  they  enter  generally  at  five  years  of  age. 

321.  At  what  age  are  they  generally  transferred  to  the  University? — I 
think  that  the  students  now  do  not  go  to  the  University  so  early  as  they 
used  to  do,  though  they  still  go  a  great  deal  too  early.     I  suppose  the  average 
age  may  be  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

322.  Does  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  Scotland  remain 
uneducated  ? — There  is  a  certain  proportion  in  the  large  towns,  and  a  propor 
tion  that  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  now  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
but  I  would  say  that  the  habit  is  quite  universal  in  Lowland  country  parishes. 

323.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  operations  of  this  Gaelic  society  have 
tended  rapidly  though  indirectly  to  the  extinction  of  the  Gaelic  language? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  had  that  effect. 

324.  Have  not  they  operated  considerably  to  give  an  increased  knowledge 
of  the  English  language? — They  have,  certainly. 

325.  Do  you  consider  it  probable  that  the  English  and  the  Gaelic  language 
will  continue  to  go  on pari passu  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  country? 
— The  retrogression,  on  the  part  of  the  Gaelic  language,  is  very  slow ;  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Gaelic  and  the  English  being  still,  I  believe, 
very  much  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.     We  can  ascertain  that  from  a  cir 
cumstance  that  is  noticeable  enough ;  in  the  Gaelic  parishes,  the  minister  is 
bound  to  preach  in  Gaelic  once  every  Sunday.     There  has  certainly  been  a 
slow  progress  in  a  northern    direction   towards   preaching   exclusively   in 
English,  but  the  progress  is  exceedingly  slow.     In  a  large  period  of  time, 
however,  the  tendency  is  to  the  subsiding,  and  at  length  to  the  ultimate  dis 
appearance  of  the  Gaelic  language. 

326.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  which  has  been  taken  in  the  manage 
ment  of  Highland  property  has  tended  materially  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  that  speak  the  Gaelic  language? — I  should  think  so. 

327.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  extension  of  paper  currency  has 
had  the  effect  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

328.  If  a  system  of  partial  endowment  with  reference  to  education  be  pur 
sued,  instead  of  one  that  is  wholly  gratuitous,  must  not  a  certain  proportion 
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of  the  population,  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  established  fees,  be  left,  under 
this  medium  system  of  education,  without  the  means  of  instruction  ?— I  am 
not  inclined  to  regulate  that  matter  on  the  presumption  that  any  con 
siderable  number  of  the  people  would  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  nor  am  I  fond  of  anything  like  a  regular  and  public  provi 
sion  for  their  gratuitous  education ;  it  may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  pauper 
ism  ;  it  may  in  one  way  lessen  the  amount  of  education ;  for  suppose  there 
is  a  certain  number  of  places  which  are  provided  for  to  be  given  away  gratui 
tously,  then  there  might  be  an  expectancy  for  those  places  far  beyond  the 
number  of  them ;  and  I  have  known  them  in  Glasgow  wait  so  long,  that 
many  outgrew  their  opportunities,  and  rose  up  to  manhood  without  receiving 
any  education  at  all.  I  think  that  such  a  provision  proceeds  on  too  prevalent 
a  tendency  to  underrate  the  capabilities  of  the  lower  orders.  Taking  the 
general  habit  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  the  education  of  his  children  forms  one 
ot  the  regular  outgoings  of  his  family;  he  counts  education  worth  its  price 
and  that  price,  generally  speaking,  is  cheerfully  paid  by  him. 

32  9._  Is  there  generally  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland  any  family 
education  going  on,  either  previous  to  the  children  going  to  school  or  while 
they  are  at  school  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  much  of  the  mere  educa 
tion  of  letters :  there  is,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  declined  to  a  con 
siderable  extent,  a  habit  that  was  bequeathed  to  us  from  former  days,  that 
of  a  domestic  religious  education  on  the  Sabbath. 

330.  Have  you  ever  found  or  heard  that  poor  persons  flow  into  parishes 
where  there  are  endowed  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  education  gratui 
tously  ?— .No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  forms  a  moving  force  of  sufficient  power 
to  induce  the  movement  of  a  family  from  one  parish  to  another.     It  forms  so 
small  a  fraction  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  a  family,  that  I  should  not  ex 
pect,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  instance  of  it. 

331.  Is  the  exact  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  Scottish  parochial  system 
known  ?— I  would  say,  though  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  precise  year,  that 
it  is  very  nearly  coeval  with  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

332.  You  stated  that  there  were  some  funds  of  endowed  schools  in  Glasgow 
transferred  by  the  municipal  bodies  to  other  schools ;  what  was  the  right 
which  the  municipal  power  had  of  so  doing?— I  presume  that  the  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  doing  it,  and  I  think  they  made  a  very  salutarv  change  by 
it  in  the  system. 

333.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Scottish  parochial  system  has  had  any  con 
siderable  effect  in  forming  the  character  of  the  people,  and  in  giving  them 
the  prudential  habits  you  describe  ?— There  is  a  charm  annexed  by  many  to 
the  mere  education  of  letters  ;  I  do  not  hold  that  this  of  itself  can  achieve 
much  for  a  people :  in  Scotland  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  education  of 
u  higher  description,  even  that  of  religious  principle. 

334.  Is  the  introduction  of  religious  principle  into  the  schools  of  Scotland 
connected  with  any  authority  or  superintendence  exercised  by  the  clergy,  or 
does  it  depend  upon  the  parochial  system  itself,  independently  of  such  clerical 
interposition  ?— I  should  think  that  even  apart  from  clerical  interposition,  a 
school  might  be  productive  of  salutary  effects,  provided  it  were  well  consti 
tuted,  and  that  the  school-books  were  well  ordered  ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  a  very  close  affinity  between  the  parish  minister  and  the  parish  school  • 
and  besides,  there  is  an  annual  examination  of  all  the  schools  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  conducted  by  a  committee  of  their  number,  and 
made  the  subject  of  an  annual  report. 

VOL.  X.  2  Y 
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335.  Does  religions   instruction   form    part   of  the  education  ? — I  would 
scarcely  say  that  religious  instruction  in  a  formal  or  separate  way  formed  part 
of  our  school  education,  but  that  a  religious  influence  is  secured  in  schools, 
because  the  Bible  is  generally  a  class-book,  and  the  national  catechism  is 
also  taught. 

336.  Is  that  part  of  the  education  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  the 
schoolmaster,  or  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish  ? — Tt  is  carried  on  under  the  immediate  agency  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  minister  may  exercise  a  habitual  inspection  as  he  chooses,  and  when 
he  does  so,  he,  generally  speaking,  is  very  much  welcomed  by  the  school 
master ;  and  besides  that,  there  is  the  annual  examination  I  just  now  ad 
verted  to. 

337.  Is  the  schoolmaster  in  any  degree  under  the  authority  of  the  parochial 
minister? — Not  properly  under  the  authority  of  the  parochial  minister;  but 
were  there  anything  exceptionable,  either  in  the  mode  of  education  or  in  the 
character  of  the  schoolmaster,  he  could  be  brought  before  the  Presbytery, 
and  certainly  might  have  complaints  preferred  against  him  there,  which,  if 
substantiated,  would  infer  his  deposition  from  his  office. 

338.  Do  you  connect  any  important  consequences  with  the  locality  of  those 
schools,  their  being  fixed  in  the  parishes,  arid  the  school-houses  being  pro 
vided,  and  thus  by  external  signs,  the  subject  of  education  being  constantly 
presented  to  the  minds  of  the  people  '? — I  think  that  is  of  very  great  conse 
quence,  in  as  far  as  the  amount  of  the  education  is  concerned.     With  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  I  will  read  a  short  paragraph  on  that  subject 
from  the  paper  adverted  to  already.     Some  may  think  it  a  fine  and  shadowy, 
but  I  consider  the  principle  there  noticed  as  having  quite  a  substantial  and 
practical  influence. 

"  The  universality  of  the  habit  of  education  in  our  Lowland  parishes  is 
certainly  a  very  striking  fact,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  mere  lowness  of  the 
price  forms  the  whole  explanation  of  it.  There  is  more  than  may  appear  at 
first  sight  in  the  very  circumstance  of  a  marked  and  separate  edifice  standing 
visibly  out  to  the  eye  of  the  people,  with  its  familiar  and  oft-repeated  desig 
nation.  There  is  also  much  in  the  constant  residence  of  a  teacher,  moving 
through  the  people  of  his  locality,  and  of  recognised  office  and  distinction 
amongst  them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the 
locality  itself  to  the  parochial  seminary,  that  has  long  stood  as  the  place  of 
repair  for  the  successive  young  belonging  to  the  parish  ;  for  it  is  thus  that 
one  family  borrows  its  practice  from  another,  and  the  example  spreads  from 
house  to  house,  till  it  embrace  the  whole  of  the  assigned  neighbourhood,  and 
the  act  of  sending  their  children  to  the  school  passes  at  length  into  one  of 
the  tacit  but  well-understood  proprieties  of  the  vicinage,  and  new  families 
just  fall  as  if  by  infection  into  the  habit  of  the  old  ones,  so  as  in  fact  to  give 
u  kind  of  firm  mechanical  certainty  to  the  operation  of  a  habit,  from  which  it 
were  violence  and  singularity  to  depart ;  and  in  virtue  of  which  education 
has  acquired  a  universality  in  Scotland  which  is  unknown  in  the  other 
countries  in  the  world." 

339-  How  are  the  masters  chosen,  and  how  are  their  qualifications  decided 
upon  ? — There  is  an  advertisement  of  the  vacancy,  and  there  is  a  day  for 
the  examination  of  candidates,  who  are  required  to  bring  their  testimonials, 
and  who  are  subjected  to  an  examination  at  the  sight  of  the  heritors  and 
minister. 

340.  By  whom  is  the  examination  conducted  ? — In  general,  I  think,  by 
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the  clergymen  ;  hut  they  may  call  in  the  aid  of  examinators  ;  it  is  an  ex 
amination  which  is  held  in  the  presence  of  the  electors,  who  consist  of  the 
heritors,  along  with  the  minister. 

341.  Are  they  all  the  heritors,  or  only  the  heritors  possessing  a  certain 
qualification  ?— The  Act,  I  think,  of  1803,  defines  the  qualification  of  an 
elector  ;  at  present,  I  have  forgotten  the  amount  of  it. 

342.  Do  you  consider  that  that  system  of  local  election  has  operated  so  as 
to  procure  the  services  of  persons  duly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  schoolmaster  ? — It  has  certainly  done  so  in  Scotland,  generally  speaking. 

343.  Would  you  he  inclined  to  prefer  such  a  system  to  any  system  of 
direct  nomination,  independently  of  the  election  of  those  who  paid  the  income 
of  the  schoolmaster? — I  can  suggest  no  improvement  on  the  method  of  elec 
tion  in  Scotland. 

344.  Is  the  modern  system  of  instruction,  which  is  called  Bell's,  or  Lan 
caster's,  much  practised  in  the  large  schools  of  Scotland  ? — In  the  larger 
schools  it  is  introduced ;  but  it  has  not,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances, 
superseded  the  personal  inspection  of  each  scholar  by  the  schoolmaster.    The 
monitorial  system  has  been  introduced  to  a  certain  degree  :  but  not  so  far  as 
it  has  been  carried  in  England. 

345.  Where  the  population  is  not  very  large,  do  you  conceive  that  in  the 
older  system  of  education  there  are  moral  advantages  from  the  more  immedi 
ate  superintendence  of  the  master,  which  form  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of^  time  in  the  one  system  as  compared  with  the  other  ? — I  think  that  both 
might  be  combined  ;  and  that  great  mischief  is  done  to  the  cause  of  education, 
when  a  school  is  of  such  extent,  that  the  monitors  stand  completely  between 
the  head-teacher  and  the  scholars. 

346.  Has  it  not,  in  some  instances,  a  tendency  to  replace  the  moral  influ 
ence  by  a  process  merely  mechanical? — Yes  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
mechanical  process  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  moral  influence ;  at  the 
same  time,  much  use  might  be  made  of  the  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
I  have  known  some  able  and  skilful  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the  system 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  a  school  of  150. 

347.  From  the  general  rapidity  of  instruction  which  is  connected  with  the 
system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  do  you  not  think  there  is  a  facility  given,  and 
a  necessity  created,  for  the  enl^-gement  of  the  circle  of  education  ? — I  cer 
tainly  do  think  that  now,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  education,  the  old  course  of  it  will  not  suffice  to  fill  up  the 
number  of  years  that  used  to  be  devoted  to  education ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
time,   a  much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  may  be   acquired  now   than 
formerly. 

348.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  schools,  such  as  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland,  there  might  he  instruction  introduced,  bearing  upon  the  practical 
interests  of  the  people,  such  as  works  upon  the  evils  of  combination,  or  ex 
plaining  familiarly  the  principles  upon  which  the  wages  of  labour  depend, 
or  the  effects  of  machinery  in  its  immediate  and  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 
and  other  subjects  of  that  description  ? — It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
old  practice  to  have  books  that  come  down  to  the  understandings  of  the  young 
people ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  those  subjects  could  be  thus  brought  down 
to  the  understandings  of  children  so  young  as  those  that  repair  to  what  I 
may  call  the  primary  schools.     I  think  that  those  subjects  may  be  addressed 
to  even  the  lowest  of  the  people  ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  state  with  respect 
to  age.    I  know  that  in  the  mechanic's  school  of  Edinburgh,  some  of  the 
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move  interesting  topics  of  political  economy  have  been  introduced  with  very 
great  advantage,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  tranquillizing  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

349.  Had  you  at  Glasgow  any  portion  of  your  parishioners  in  St.  John's 
of  a  religion  differing  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ? — A  good 
many ;  it  was  one  of  those  parishes  in  which,  from  the  population  having 
outstripped  the  established  means  for  their  instruction,  there  were  very  few 
indeed  who  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

350.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics  ? — A  good  many  Roman  Catholics. 

351.  Were  any  of  those  Roman  Catholics  in  the  progress  of  education 
within  your  view  ? — There  happened  to  be  one  school  very  numerously  at 
tended,  "to  the  extent  of  300  scholars,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John's  ;  it  was  a  school  which,  along  with  two  others,  was  supported  by  the 
Catholic  School  Association  that  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  and  we  made  what 
we  thought  a  very  good  compromise  with  the  Catholic  clergyman  ;  he  con 
sented  to  the  use  of  the  Bible,   according  to  the  authorized  version,  as  a 
school-book,  we  consenting  to  have  Catholic  teachers,  and  upon  that  footing 
the  education  went  on,  and  went  on,  I  believe,  most  prosperously,  and  with 
very  good  effect.     From  the  mere  delight  I  had  in  witnessing  the  display 
and  the  exercise  of  native  talent  among  the  young  Irish,  I  frequently  visited 
that  school,  and  I  was  uniformly  received  with  the   utmost  welcome  and 
respect  by  the  schoolmaster.     I  remember,  upon  one  occssion,  when  I  took 
some  ladies  with  me,  and  we  were  present  at  the  examination  of  the  school 
for  about  two  hours,  he  requested,  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  that  I  would 
address  the  children  :  I  felt  a  kind  of  momentary  embarrassment  at  the  pro 
posal  ;  I  was  resolved,  however,  to  address  them  as  I  would  any  Protestant 
children,  and  accordingly  did  address  them,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  or  nearly 
half  an  hour,  urging  upon  them  that  Scripture  was  the  alone  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  and  other  wholesome  Protestant  principles.   The  schoolmaster, 
so  far  from  taking  the  slightest  offence,  turned  round  and  thanked  me  most 
cordially  for  the  address  I  had  given. 

352.  That   schoolmaster  being  a  Roman  Catholic  ? — That  schoolmaster 
being  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  it  really  convinced  me  that  a  vast  deal  might 
be  done   by   kindness,  and  by  discreet   aud   friendly   personal   intercourse 
with  the  Roman  Catholics.     I  may  also  o\|serve,  that  whereas  it  has  been 
alleged  that  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Catholic  teacher  there  might  be 
a  danger  of  only  certain  passages  of  Scripture  being  read  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  as  far  as  my  observations  extended,  he  read  quite  indiscriminately 
and  impartially  over  Scripture ;  I  recollect  that  day  in  particular,  I  found 
him  engaged  with  the  first  chapter  of  John. 

353.  Did  you  meet  with  any  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Glasgow? — Not  in  the  least,  for  the  clergyman  was  a  party 
in  the  negotiation  ;  he  attended  our  meetings,  and  there  was  a  mutual  under 
standing  between  the  clergyman  and  the  members  of  the  committee  :  nay,  a 
good  many  members  of  the  committee  were  themselves  Roman  Catholics, 
and  I  remember  when  I  was  asked  to  preach  for  the  Roman  Catholic  School 
Society,  the  committee  came  and  thanked  me  for  my  exertions,  and  more 
particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  that  committee,  who  were  pre 
sent  at  the  sermon. 

354.  Do  you   consider  that  the  success  of  that  experiment  was  owing 
wholly  or  in  any  degree  to  their  reliance  upon  the  absence  of  any  indirect 
object  on  your  part,  or  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  faith  of 
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the  Eoman  Catholic  children  in  the  way  of  proselytism  ? — Had  they  suspected 
any  sort  of  attempt  that  was  obnoxious  to  their  feelings,  they  of  course  would 
not  have  sent  their  children  to  the  school. 

355.  Was  not  the  system  of  education  which  you  represent  as  having  so 
very  much  raised  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people,  a  very  decidedly  re 
ligious  education? — Decidedly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  with  a  view 
to  the  religion  of  the  people  that  those  schools  were  originally  instituted  ;  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  desire  for  their  religious  instruction  that  formed 
the  great  moving  force  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  those  schools. 

356.  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  a  system  which  produced  a  people  whose  instruc 
tion  in  Christianity  was  of  a  much  more  perfect  kind  than  their  instruction 
in  other  matters  ? — I  ascribe  the  religious  influence  of  our  schools  to  the- 
circumstance  of  the  Scriptures  being  a  school-book.     When  I  spoke  of  direct 
religious  instruction,  I  meant  to  say  that  there  was  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  any  separate  day  or  any  separate  meeting  for  the  exclusive  ob 
ject  of  religious  instruction,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  a  daily  examination  of  the  children  upon  the  catechism,  stand  in 
corporated  with  the  general  system  of  the  school. 

357.  Do  they  not  form  the  major  part  of  it  ? — I  will  scarcely  say  they 
form  the  major  part,  because  the  catechism  does  not  occupy  more  perhaps  to 
each  individual  than  a  very  few  minutes ;  and  with  regard  to  the  reading, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad  plan  to  make  the  Bible  so  very  elementary  a  book, 
that  scholars  have  to  spell  and  mis-spell,  and  hammer  their  way  to  the  words 
of  it ;  the  Bible  therefore  should  be  chiefly  read  by  the  higher  classes.     The 
general  course  of  our  country  schools  consists  of  the  alphabet,  two  spelling- 
books,  the  easier  and  more  difficult ;  the  New  Testament  read  at  a  distinct 
class,  and  earlier  than  the  Bible  class,  which  has  lessons  from  the  whole 
Scripture  :  besides  these,  there  is  a  lesson-book,  called  the  Collection,  consist 
ing  of  miscellaneous  pieces  from  various  authors  ;  I  have  also  seen  abridged 
histories  used  as  school-books. 

358.  Have  you  any  extracts  from  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the  parables 
and  the  miracles  ? — We  have  often  extracts  of  that  sort  in  our  spelling-books. 

359.  Do  you  then  consider  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
part  of  the  population  of  a  country,  necessary  to  its  moral  wellbeing  ? — De 
cidedly  so. 

360.  Have  you  read  a  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  this  House,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  ? — I  have. 

361.  What  observations  would  you  make  to  the  Committee  upon  the  prin 
ciples  laid  down  in  that  Report,  which,  whilst  it  connects  religious  instruction 
essentially  with  the  principles  of  national  education,  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  a  mixed  community,  leaves  that  religious  instruction  which  is 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective  mini 
sters  of  the  various  denominations? — My  approbation  of  the  leading  prin 
ciple  in  that  Report  depends  upon  the  construction  which  is  given  to  it. 
"  Resolved,  That  this  Committee,  with  reference  to  the  opinions  above  re 
corded,  consider  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  expedient,  which  may 
be  calculated  to  influence  or  disturb  the*  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  or  deno 
mination  of  Christians."     If  it  be  meant  by  this  clause  that  there  shall  be 
no  compulsion  on  Catholics  to  attend  the  scriptural  class,  I  quite  agree  with 
it ;  but  if  it  be  meant  by  this  clause  that  in  deference  to  any  principle  or  in 
clination  of  theirs  there  shall  be  no  scriptural  class  open  to  the  demand  of 
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every  parent  who  may  choose  that  his  children  may  attend  it,  to  that  I  would 
not  agree,  and  on  this  matter  I  would  hold  no  negotiation  with  any  party 
whatever  ;  but  instituting  a  school  on  what  I  judge  to  be  the  best  constitu 
tion  for  one,  I  would  hold  it  forth  to  the  free  choice  of  all  the  parochial 
families,  and  I  think  that  a  scriptural  class  should  be  the  integrant  and  in 
dispensable  part  of  every  such  school. 

362.  Are  the  Committee  then  to  understand  that  you  consider  the  system 
of  education  would  be  incomplete  without  the  establishment  of  a  scriptural 
class  in  each  school,  but  that  you  consider  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  render 
the  attendance  upon  such  scriptural  class  compulsory  upon  the  parties? — I 
would  not  have  any  part  of  the  education  given  at  the  parish  school  made 
compiilsory  ;  they  should  no  more  be  compelled  to  attend  the  Bible  class  than 
fo  attend  the  reading  or  arithmetic  class,  and  the  Bible  would  of  course  fall 
to  be  read  by  the  more  advanced  scholars.     I  cannot  answer  for  what  the 
Catholics  will  do,  though  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  what  they  ought 
to  do.     If  they  do  not  attend  the  scriptural  reading  that  is  going  on  in  a 
school  so  constituted,  then  I  think  the  districts  which  they  occupy  should  be 
laid  open  to  the  influence  of  all  that  general  religious  activity  that  is  now 
expatiating  freely  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  Ireland.     My  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  first  in 
stance  there  should  be  an  establishment,  but  that  establishment  constantly 
operated  upon,  stimulated  and  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
an  energetic,  active,  and  unconstrained  dissenterism  ;  and  I  have  a  parallel 
idea  to  this  in  reference  to  a  scholastic  system  that  there  should  be  an  appa 
ratus  of  stationary  schools,  but  if  those  stationary  schools  are  not  working 
the  effect  which  is  desirable,  and  which  effect  is,  that  the  whole  young  popu 
lation  of  the  country  should  be  leavened  with  scriptural  knowledge,  then  I 
say  that  with  reference  to  those  districts  of  country  where  this  deficiency 
prevails,  there  should  be  free  scope  and  encouragement  given  to  the  same 
sort  of  active  and  zealous  exertion  on  the  part  of  religious  philanthropists, 
whether  acting  individually  or  in  societies,  and  that  in  all  such  places  there 
should  be  full  and  free  encouragement  given  to  the  talents  and  the  energy 
and  the  competition  of  private  adventurers. 

363.  By  a  scriptural  class,  do  you  mean  a  class  meeting  on  ordinary  school 
days,  and  at  ordinary  school-hours,  or  would  you  apply  that  denomination  to 
a  class  which  met  on  special  days  fixed  for  that  purpose  ? — I  would  greatly 
prefer  that  the  scriptural  class  should  be  taught  every  day  of  the  week ;  I 
should  consider  it  very  defective  to  confine  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  to 
one  or  two  days  of  the  week. 

364.  But  whether  upon  one  or  more  days  of  the  week,  or  every  day,  do 
you  still  think  that  no  compulsion  ought  to  be  used,  and  no  regulation  en 
forced  by  authority  to  render  the  attendance  upon  that  class  a  sine  quanon? 
— Certainly  not. 

365.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  must,  in  a 
divided  religious  community,  where  part  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catho 
lics,  indispose  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  read  the  Scrip 
tures  from  such  a  study  ? — I  think  it  is  the  likeliest  of  all  methods  for  limiting 
and  preventing  the  spread  of  scriptural  education  to  attach  anything  like 
compulsion  to  it.     As  I  have  been  questioned  generally  with  respect  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  I  will  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  regard  to  the  autho 
rized  and  Douay  version,  the  difference  between  them  is  not  so  great  as  to 
make  it  a  thing  of  practical  importance  which  of  them  should  be  used,  though 
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that,  in  point  of  decorum  and  good  taste,  it  were  better  that  the  school 
Bible  should  be  our  authorized  version,  and  that  the  Catholic  priest  would 
evince  his  wisdom  and  liberality  by  making  no  objection  to  it. 

366.  If  an  objection  is  made  upon  the  ground  of  difference  of  version,  do 
you  not  conceive  that  the  permission  of  reading  the  Douay  version  is  a 
greater  gain  than  the  gain  that  might  be  derived  from  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  reading  of  the  established  version  ?— Were  I  the  Protestant  minister  of 
an  Irish  parish,  and  were  the  alternative  set  before  me  whether  it  shall  be 
the  Douay  version  or  no  scriptural  reading  at  all,  I  should  certainly  prefer 
the  Douay  version.     There  is  one  part  of  this  Report  which  perhaps  I  do  not 
well  understand,  where  it  is  said,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  it  be  the  invariable  rule  in  such  schools  of  general  instruction  that  the 
scholars  shall  attend  on  Sunday  at  their  respective  places  of  worship,  unless 
prevented  by  some  sufficient  excuse ;"  and  this  regulation  is  enforced  by  a 
subsequent  one,  "  That  it  is  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  receive 
returns  duly  certified  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  of  their 
attendance  at  Divine  worship,  and  at  the  times  appropriated  to  separate  reli 
gious  instruction  ;"  I  am  doubtful  of  the  soundness  of  such  a  regulation.     It 
is  not  necessary  for  my  argument  to  define  in  what  direction  the  proselytism 
is  going  on,  whether  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism,  or  reversely  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Board  of  Education  is,  upon  the  principles  of  this 
Report,  charging  itself  with  the  duty  of  constraining  the  attendance  of  chil 
dren  at  school,  at  their  respective  places  of  Divine  worship.     Now  I  can 
conceive  that  in  the  progress  of  light  and  of  conviction,  there  may  be  a  sort 
of  intermediate  state  on  the  part  of  the  population  who  are  making  the  tran 
sition,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  perhaps  cease  their  attendance  from  that 
which  was  formerly  their  place  of  worship,  and  have  not  yet  begun  a  regular 
attendance  upon  that  which  may  be  eventually  their  place  of  worship  ;  I  think, 
therefore,  the  Board  of  Education  would  stand  charged  with  a  duty  which 
may  operate  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  free  circulation  of  light  and  of 
sentiment  through  the  land. 

367.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  disadvantage  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
positive  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  requiring  attendance  at 
Divine  worship,  as  a  principle  to  be  enforced  and  connected  with  school  edu 
cation? — I  certainly  do  think  that  it  would,  and  that  it  were  better  if  the 
Board  of  Education  did  not  charge  itself  with  any  compulsory  power  in  that 
matter. 

368.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  the  whole  matter  of  religious  instruc 
tion  should  be  limited  to  providing  a  scriptural  class  in  all  the  schools,  and 
then  leaving  the  course  of  events,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  anxiety 
for  religious  information,  to  work  out  their  own  consequences  ? — I  at  present 
think  so ;  although  for  the  sake  of  a  more  full  and  distinct  explanation  on 
this  subject,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  offer  a  supple 
mentary  paper  in  addition  to  my  oral  evidence.    There  is  another  part  of  the 
Report  which  I  feel  doubtful  of,  where  it  speaks  of  those  schools  being  sup 
ported  from  Parliamentary  aid.     I  would  certainly  prefer  an  establishment 
for  the  support  of  those  schools  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  provided  for  in 
Scotland,  by  parochial  assessment ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  in  con 
nexion  with  this,  a  way  in  which  you  might  meet,  and  satisfactorily  meet,  a 
very  general  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  which  I  am  a  little  appre 
hensive  that  Government  may  precipitate  itself  into  a  scheme  of  poor-laws  ;  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  attempt 
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to  force  beneficence  by  law,  and  that  it  should  never  be  made,  save  for  such 
objects  as  might  publicly  and  fully  be  provided  for  without  detriment  to 
society.  General  indigence  I  hold  not  to  be  an  object  of  that  kind,  though 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  compulsory  tax  both  for  the  relief  of  what  may 
be  called  institutional  disease,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  religious  edu 
cation.  Now  I  would  not  object  to  absentees  being  taxed  in  a  certain  pro 
portion  above  the  resident  gentry  for  the  objects  now  specified,  for  hospitals, 
churches,  and  schools ;  I  should  be  happy  if  such  a  tax  would  satiate  the 
public  indignation  against  them,  for  I  feel  strongly  apprehensive  lest  that 
indignation  should  prompt  a  tax  upon  them  for  the  expense  of  geneial  pau 
perism  ;  I  feel  no  tenderness  for  them,  but  if  such  shall  be  the  application  of 
a  tax  on  absenteeism,  I  should  dread  a  very  sore  mischief  to  the  population 
at  large  ;  whereas  it  strikes  me  that  there  would  be  a  peculiar  propriety  that 
as  they  withdraw  from  the  population  of  Ireland  the  moral  influence  of  a 
residing  gentry,  they  should  pay  it  back  in  kind  by  contributing  more  largely 
than  the  other  landholders  of  Ireland  to  the  moral  influence  of  a  vigorous 
and  good  scholastic  system.  I  hold  that  the  essential  principles  of  such  a 
question  may  be  as  effectually  studied  on  a  small  scale  as  on  a  large,  just  as 
we  can  study  mechanics  better  by  the  inspection  of  a  small  model  than  by 
the  survey  of  a  large  machine,  or  as  the  results  of  an  experimental  farm 
might  be  turned  into  universal  principles  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Now 
I  have  noticed  so  often  in  the  separate  parishes  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  the 
desire  to  punish  absentees  which  has  been  the  moving  force  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  compulsory  assessment,  that  I  should  be  apprehensive  for 
Ireland  of  the  same  consequences  in  the  country  at  large. 

369.  Then  the  objection  you  have  taken  is  rather  to  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  tax  when  raised,  than  any  objection  to  the  imposi 
tion  of  a  peculiar  tax  upon  the  absentees  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  a  peculiar 
tax  upon  the  absentees  ;  any  objection  I  have  against  a  compulsory  provision 
for  pauperism  is  not  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy,  but  to  save  the  prin 
ciples  and  the  character  of  the  poor.     May  I  be  permitted  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  I 
have  felt  those  difficulties  so  very  conquerable  by  friendship  and  kindness, 
that  I  feel  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  good  Protestant 
clergy  in  Ireland.     I  think,  that  with  good  sense  and  correct  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  Established  ministers,  a  right  accommodation  on  this  subject 
would  not  be  difficult  in  any  parish.     I  hold  the  Established  Church  of  Ire 
land,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  against  it,  to  be  our  very  best 
machinery  for  the  moral  and  political  regeneration  of  that  country.     Were  it 
to  be  overthrown,  I  should  hold  it  a  death-blow  to  the  best  hopes  of  Ireland. 
Only  it  must  be  well  manned  ;  the  machine  must  be  rightly  wrought,  ere  it 
can  answer  its  purpose  :  and  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  I 
feel  that  the  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  the  land  are  linked  with  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church,  always  provided  that  church  is  well 
patronized.     I  know  not  what  the  amount  of  the  Government  patronage  is 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  in  as  far  as  in  the  exercise  of  that  patronage, 
they,  instead  of  consulting  for  the  moral  and  religious  good  of  the  people,  do, 
in  the  low  game  of  party  and  commonplace  ambition,  turn  the  church  livings 
into  the  bribes  of  political  subserviency ;  they,  in  fact,  are  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  most  deeply  responsible  for  Ireland's 
miseries  and  Ireland's  crimes. 

370.  You  say  you  would  not  make  the  scriptural  class  compulsory  any 
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more  than  the  writing  class,  or  the  arithmetic  class,  at  the  same  time  you 
stated  you  would  lay  down  for  your  school  that  system  which  you  thought 
essential,  in  which  system  a  scriptural  class  formed  a  part ;  how  would  you 
practically  arrange  the  machinery  of  your  system,  so  as  to  allow  the  attend 
ance  upon  the  Scripture  class  to  be  optional  ? — I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  classes  in  a  Scottish  school,  and  that  in  like  manner,  as  there  are  many 
that  attend  the  reading  classes  and  do  not  attend  the  writing  and  arithmetic 
classes,  so  I  can  conceive  it  a  very  possible  thing  that  scholars  may  attend 
certain  reading  classes  and  not  attend  others  of  them. 

371.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  best  form  in  which  religious  instruction 
can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  is,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures? 
— I  certainly  am. 

372.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  into  the 
national  schools  a  more  detailed  system  of  religious  instruction  in  the  way  of 
comment  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures?—!  should  consider  it  as  a  very  great 
movement  in  advance  for  Ireland  if  you  can  establish  Scripture  schools, 
although  you  do  not  establish  anything  more  detailed  that  would  commit  the 
different  sectaries  ;  in  Scotland  we  are  exceedingly  different  in  that  respect. 
The  dissenters  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  Presbyterian,  they  dissent  from  the 
church  on    the   score  of  patronage,  and  choose  their  ministers  by  popular 
election  ;  these  form  the  great  mass  of  our  dissenters,  so  that  our  religious 
formularies,  in  fact,  are  subscribed  to  by  them,  and  they  have  no  objection  to 
our  national  catechism,  so  that  the  difference  between"  the  sectaries  and  the 
church  does  not  involve  any  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
catechism  of  our  national  church. 

373.  L)o  you  think  that  the  sanction  that  is  afforded  to  the  principles  of 
our  religion  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  matter  that  is  indispensable 
to  any  system  of  education  to  which  the  public  funds  are  in  any  shape  appro 
priated? — I  think  the  public  funds  should  be  given  to  no  system  that  does 
not  incorporate  with  it  scriptural  reading. 

374.  Do  you  limit  that  answer  by  your  former  observation,  with  respect  to 
compulsory  scriptural  reading? — I  think  that  Government,  in  the  medium 
system  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  education  of  Scotland,  has  made  a 
proper  advance  which  the  population  may  or  may  not  respond  to.     It  is  well 
that  the  population  have  universally  responded  to  that  advance  in  Scotland  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  I  think  that  Government  makes  all  the  advance  which 
is  incumbent  upon  it,  if  it  institute  schools  in  Ireland  where  a  scriptural 
class  forms  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of  the   system  ;  but  there 
should  be  no  compulsion  on  the  people  to  meet  the  Government  but  in  the 
way  themselves  choose.     At  the  same  time  I  think  that  Christian  philan 
thropists  will  and  ought  to  exert  themselves  as  much  as  ever  for  the  religious 
benefit  of  _  Ireland,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  scriptural  education  is  not  taken 
by  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

375.  Supposing  there  were  no  scholars  in  the  school  that  would  attend  the 
scriptural  class,  how  would  you  go  on  then  ? — My  own  confidence  is,  that 
there  is  such  a  decided  superiority  of  argument  on  the  side  of  scriptural 
reading,  that  in  a  free  state  of  things,  where  there  is  a  full  and  unimpeded 
circulation  of  sentiment,  it  is  impossible  that  any  class  of  the  population  can 
stand  out  long  against  permissive  or  voluntary  scriptural  reading,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  that  I  do  hope  that  Government  might  with  all  safety  proceed  to 
the  institution  of  schools  all  over  the  land  upon  the  principle  I  have  ven 
tured  to  recommend. 
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376.  Do  yon  think  you  would  have  more  scriptural  readers  under  a  per 
missive  system  than  under  a  compulsory  system,  and  that  those  who  did 
read  under  the  permissive  system  would  be  more  likely  to  read  with  profit 
and  spiritual  advantage? — From  the  very  outset  I  reckon  upon  a  much 
greater  number  of  Scripture  readers  under  the  permissive  system,  and  much 
greater  results  from  it. 

377.  Do  you  consider  that  the  interposition  of  authority  to  compel  Scrip 
ture  reading,  as  a  matter  of  direct  obligation,  has  not  only  the  tendency  you 
have  described,  of  indisposing  persons  to  that  course  of  study,  but  also  to 
lower  and  degrade  the  Scriptures  themselves  in  the  minds  of  men  ? — I  cer 
tainly  do  think  so  ;  it  leads  to  the  establishment,  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
of  a  most  hurtful  association  with  the  Scriptures. 


No.  IV. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  1839,  ON  THE  NOW  PROTRACTED  EXPERIENCE  OF  PAUPERISM 
IN  GLASGOW AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS,  WHICH  BE 
GAN  IN  1815,  AND  TERMINATED  IN  1837. 

AFTER  having  left  Glasgow  in  1823,  I  ceased  by  correspondence  or  other 
wise  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  management  of  the  pauperism  of  St. 
John's  parish.  There  had  been  a  constant  disposition  on  the  part  of  ob 
servers,  to  construe  the  result  of  our  enterprise  into  a  special  skill  and 
energy  on  my  part — and  that,  too,  when  all  the  time  I  felt  I  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  did  nothing  in  the  matter.  The  applications  for  relief  never  reached 
me,  and  were  all  of  them  met  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  as 
deacons  in  the  various  districts  of  the  parish — and  that,  too,  at  a  trouble  and 
time  to  themselves,  which  cost  them,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  only 
from  two  to  three  hours  in  the  month.  After  this,  to  talk  of  some  marvel 
lous  or  preternatural  energy  being  concerned  in  this  process,  is  really  to  dis 
guise  the  true  secret  of  our  prosperity — to  cast  an  obscuration  over  the  true 
principle  and  philosophy  of  the  whole  subject.  Even  while  the  minister  of 
St  John's,  I  never  meddled  with  the  details  of  its  pauperism  ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  that  I  should  interfere  after  my  official  connexion  had  termi 
nated,  and  I  had  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  There  was  every 
reason  for  the  contrary  ;  and  the  greatest  reason  of  all  was,  if  possible,  to 
dissipate  the  misconception  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  and  to  convince 
the  public  that  it  required  but  an  invincible  affection  for  the  cause  to  insure 
its  success,  even  though  with  but  every-day  instruments  operating  upon 
every-day  materials. 

We  recommend  to  the  special  attention  of  the  reader,  the  testimonies  of 
Drs.  Macfarlane  and  Brown,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence  given  by  me  to  the 
House  of  Commons'  Committee  on  Irish  Pauperism.*  They  demonstrate 
the  inherent  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  our  system  of  management 
was  founded,  and  amply  confirm  or  rather  greatly  exceed  all  our  predictions 

*  See  No.  130th  Question  and  Answer  of  my  Evidence,  and  also  No.  134. 
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of  its  success— seeing  that,  from  the  very  outset  of  our  undertaking,  every 
anticipation  that  we  ventured  to  utter  of  its  final  success,  presupposed  cer 
tain  conditions  which  we  held  to  be  indispensable — but  which  unfortunately 
have  not  been  conceded  to  us.  It  now  only  remains  to  explain  the  circum 
stances  under  which  the  parochial  system  of  St.  John's  parish,  commenced 
in  September  1819,  and  persevered  in  for  eighteen  years,  was  at  length  dis- 
contimied  in  1837. 

It  will  be  observed  from  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost,*  that,  while  willing 
to  enter  immediately  on  the  separate  and  independent  management  of  the 
pauperism  of  St.  John's,  I  specify  certain  conditions,  as  desirable  and  per 
haps  essential,  to  be  granted  me  afterwards,  iu  order  to  secure  the  final  and 
permanent  success  ot  the  enterprise.  I  did  not  insist  on  these  at  the  time, 
because  I  did  not  choose  to  multiply  obstacles,  and  so  add  to  the  hazards  of 
a  refusal  in  the  way  of  my  commencement ;  and  also  felt  that  a  certain 
measure  of  success  behoved  to  be  realized  ere  I  could  require  any  further 
concession  at  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  who  are  the  heri 
tors  of  each  of  the  city  parishes.  One  of  these  conditions,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  a  law  of  mutual  protection  between  the  parish  of  St.  John's  and  the 
other  parishes  of  Glasgow.  That  such  a  law  would  have  been  for  the  advan 
tage  of  our  own  parish,  speaks  volumes  for  the  mildness — and  so,  whenever 
it  has  been  experienced,  for  the  popularity  of  our  system.  The  paupers  who 
came  in  greatly  exceeded  the  paupers  who  left  us.  We  had  many  more  im 
ports  than  exports  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  balance  was  against  the  parish  of 
St.  John's.  I  should  have  desiderated  a  formal  application  from  the  Session 
of  St.  John's  to  the  Magistrates,  for  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of  mutual 
protection  between  the  parish  of  St.  John's  and  the  other  parishes  of  the 
city.  The  want  of  it  subjected  our  own  parish  to  a  very  heavy  disadvantage, 
which  must  have  proved  discouraging  to  the  administrators  of  its  pauperism 
— who,  however  cheerfully  they  might  have  submitted  to  the  burden  of  all 
that  pauperism  which  was  formed  by  themselves,  might  feel  no  longer  re 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  their  own  peculiar  method,  when,  over  and  above, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  addition  of  a  pauperism  formed  by  others  without 
the  limit  of  their  own  territory. 

But  this  was  far  from  the  principal  discouragement  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  our  peculiar  administration.  There  was  still  another,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  the  continuance  of  the  system  was  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for.  We  had  succeeded,  within  a  very  short  time,  in  relieving  the  fund 
raised  by  assessment,  from  all  demands  upon  it  for  the  poor  of  St.  John's. 
More  than  one-tenth  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  that  the  poorest  of  all  its 
departments,  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  the  Town  Hospital.  We  drew  no 
supplies  from  that  institution  for  the  behoof  of  our  own  parish yet  con 
tinued  to  be  drawn  upon  as  heretofore,  up  to  our  full  share  of  the  general 
assessment  for  the  poor  of  all  the  other  parishes.  We  perhaps  could  not 


able  for  the  continuance  of  our  system,  to  obtain  such  an  act one  of  the 

provisions  of  which  should  be,  that  the  poorer  parishes,  after  they  had  made 
good  the  maintenance  of  their  own  poor  by  their  own  collections,  should  be 
wholly  exonerated  from  the  assessment  for  the  poor  of  the  city  at  large.t  It 

*  See  No.  98  of  my  Evidence. 

t  See  foot-note  towards  the  end  of  that  pamphlet 
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would  have  proved  a  mighty  encouragement  to  the  administrators  of  the 
poor-money  in  St.  John's,  had  the  success  of  their  enterprise  heen  rewarded 
by  the  exemption  of  all  connected  either  by  residence  or  property  in  that 
parish,  from  a  burden  which  continued  to  weigh  on  the  residenters  and  pro 
prietors  in  all  the  other  parishes.  It  was  an  immunity  which  they  had 
earned,  and  to  which  they  were  well  entitled  by  the  service  which  they  had 
performed.  I  claimed  it  for  them  in  1823  ;  and  after  being  disappointed  of 
this  most  legitimate  expectation — instead  of  wondering  that  in  1837  they 
should  at  length  have  given  way — I  cannot  but  express  both  my  gratitude 
and  my  surprise  that  they  should  have  persevered  for  fourteen  years  beyond 
this  period,  in  their  thankless  and  unrequited  task.  When  examined  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,*  I  expressed  my  apprehen 
sion  for  the  continuance  of  the  system,  from  the  want  of  all  public  sympathy 
and  acknowledgment  in  its  favour ;  and  more  especially  from  this — that  after 
the  parish  had  ceased  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  rate,  the  rate-payers  of  the 
parish  were  still  burdened  as  before  with  the  pauperism  of  other  parishes 
than  their  own.  I  have  again  to  thank  the  deacons  of  St.  John's,  that  for 
seven  years  after  the  utterance  of  this  prediction  they  still  held  together,  not 
withstanding  the  continuance  of  that  heavy  discouragement,  which  had  long 
been  the  subject  both  of  my  complaints  and  of  my  fears. 

As  regards  the  result  in  the  parish,  our  expectations  were  greatly  over 
passed  ;  and  here  there  was  no  disappointment.  But  we  confess  our  disap 
pointment,  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  public.  So  long  as  our  system 
was  held  forth  only  in  argument,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  it  should 
have  been  treated  as  a  mere  theory.  But  we  did  expect  a  different  enter 
tainment  of  it,  after  it  was  held  forth  in  the  demonstration  of  a  living  and 
practical  experience.  We  did  not  lay  our  account  with  resistance  to  it  in 
the  one  form  being  succeeded  by  the  listlessness  and  apathy  of  a  downright 
indifference  to  it  in  the  other.  We  fondly  imagined,  that,  on  passing  from  a 
dogma  into  a  spectacle,  it  would  have  been  followed  up  by  many  a  resolute 
and  well-sustained  imitation.  And  nothing  would  more  certainly  have  led  to 
such  imitation  than  to  have  liberated  that  parish  from  an  assessment,  or  from 
the  expense  of  a  compulsory  pauperism,  which  had  previously  liberated  itself 
from  all  dependence  upon  the  supplies  of  a  compulsory  pauperism.  But  in 
the  absence  of  all  such  countenance,  and  of  any  reward  or  rather  of  just  re 
compense  from  without — however  bitterly  we  may  regret,  we  cannot  resent 
and  far  less  remonstrate  against  the  determination  of  the  agents  in  this  very 
peculiar  administration,  at  length  to  give  up  their  unhonoured  and  un 
requited  agency.  It  is  true,  that  theirs  was  such  an  agency,  as,  if  main 
tained  by  all,  and  never  departed  from  in  any  single  application  for  relief, 
would  on  the  whole  have  kept  theirs  an  easier  task  than  that  of  the  office 
bearers  of  pauperism  in  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow.  But  if  their  labour 
through  the  year  was  lighter,  in  virtue  of  the  much  fewer  calls  to  which  they 
were  exposed — this  was  an  immunity  which  could  only  be  upheld  at  the  ex 
pense  of  greater  labour  and  vigilance  and  resolution,  in  the  disposal  of  each 
individual  call  that  was  actually  made  to  them.  In  every  separate  case,  it 
were  easier  to  give  than  to  investigate  ;  and  let  this  temptation  be  only 
yielded  to  in  a  few  instances — or  let  but  two  or  three  administrators,  out  of 
the  more  than  twenty  concerned  in  the  management  of  a  large  and  populous 
parish,  relax,  and  that  by  very  little,  the  style  of  procedure  in  their  own  die- 

»  See  Nos.  135  and  150  of  my  Evidence. 
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tricts  ;  and  it  is  quite  in  their  power  to  overbear  that  general  fund,  which  can 
only  stand  its  ground,  and  be  adequate  for  the  expense  of  the  whole  parish, 
by  a  careful  and  strenuous  administration  thereof  in  each  distinct  section  of 
it.  We  therefore  wonder  not  at  the  dissolution  of  a  system,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  that  discountenance  and  adverse  example  by  which  it  was  sur 
rounded,  would  have  required  for  its  continuance  a  unanimous  agency,  all 
alive  to  the  importance  of  their  joint  undertaking ;  but  who  could  scarcely 
be  expected  so  to  feel,  when  the  lesson  they  had  been  giving  forth  for  years 
was  bereft  of  all  its  importance — not  from  any  want  of  inherent  soundness 
or  worth  on  its  own  part :  but  from  the  want  of  interest,  from  not  being 
listened  to  and  not  appreciated,  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  alone  have 
carried  it  forward  to  general  adoption.  The  deacons  of  St.  John's  had 
cleared  their  own  territory  of  all  its  compulsory  pauperism  ;  but  they  did 
not  succeed  in  breaking  that  phalanx  of  resistance  by  which  it  was  sur 
rounded.  They  have  finished  their  testimony — not  willing  to  repeat  it  any 
more  from  year  to  year,  now  that  they  have  found  it  so  long  to  be  like  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  We  were  ambitious  and  sanguine 
enough  to  hope,  that  success  in  one  parish  might  have  led  to  successful  imi 
tation  in  other  parishes  ;  and  that  thus  in  time  the  moral  pestilence  might 
have  been  altogether  banished  from  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  But, 
failing  this,  we  never  conceived  it  possible,  that  one  emancipated  parish 
could  long  be  upheld  a  singularity  and  a  wonder,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert ; 
but  that,  at  length  abandoned  by  the  hands  which  had  reclaimed  it,  it  would 
soon  be  covered  over  again  by  the  same  noxious  weeds,  and  be  involved  in 
the  same  noxious  atmosphere  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

And  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  unfortunate  crisis  of  our  system  was  has 
tened  by  an  event,  for  which  the  system  itself  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
About  four  years  after  its  commencement  there  was  a  chapel-of  ease  erected 
for  the  east  part  of  St.  John's  ;  and  nearly  half  of  the  territory  of  the  parish 
was  assigned  to  it.  The  collections  of  that  place  of  worship  were  originally 
destined  for  the  pauperism  of  its  own  district ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
whether  great  or  small,  these  may  anywhere,  by  the  power  of  the  manage 
ment,  be  made  commensurate  to  all  the  general  indigence  of  a  place — if 
only  the  cases  of  institutional  disease  could  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  this  chapel,  as  an  ecclesiastical  institute,  was  extremely 
unprosperous.  Its  revenue,  proceeding  from  seat-rents,  turned  out  to  be  mis 
erably  beneath  the  outlay  for  stipend  and  the  other  charges  of  the  concern. 
It^wasin  these  circumstances  a  great  temptation,  so  to  arrange  the  matter 
with  the  proper  authorities,  that  the  Sabbath-offerings  might  be  applied,  as 
in  many  others  of  our  unendowed  churches,  to  the  ecclesiastical  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  But  by  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  pauperism  were 
fully  equal  to  the  sum  received  by  collection ;  and  the  transference  of  any 
part  of  this  sum  to  another  object,  left  so  much  of  that  pauperism  without  any 
other  resource,  than  the  general  fund  by  which  the  excess  is  met  and  pro 
vided  for  in  all  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow.  And  thus  after  a  separate 
and  independent  management  of  eighteen  years,  the  parish  of  St.  John's  has 
again  lapsed  into  the  general  system  of  Glasgow. 

Yet  we  do  hope  that  by  this  temporary  evolution,  permanent  truth  has 
been  manifested.  A  lesson  has  been  given,  and  given  we  think  conclusively, 
on  this  great  question.  The  experience  earned  in  the  actual  field  of  this  ad 
ministration,  that  is  in  the  parish,  can  never  be  overborne  by  any  change  of 
inclination  in  the  minds  of  the  administrators — a  very  few  of  whom,  by  even 
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a  slight  and  almost  insensible  relaxation  within  their  own  spheres  of  manage 
ment,  could  so  easily  break  up  the  whole  combination  ;  and  so  encroach  on  the 
fund,  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  system  impracticable.  We  again 
appeal  to  the  recorded  findings  of  the  deacons  in  their  respective  districts — 
where,  in  contact  with  the  human  nature  of  the  question  throughout  their 
several  populations,  the  real  and  proper  difficulties  of  the  subject,  when  fully 
and  fearlessly  encountered,  were  all  with  such  facility  disposed  of.  That  such 
a  system  should  have  lasted  for  eighteen  years,  that  is,  for  two  or  three  of 
the  short- lived  generations  of  Scottish  pauperism,  and  in  the  midst  too  of 
failures  and  discouragements  on  every  side  of  it,  is  a  phenomenon  charged 
with  principle,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  who  have  patience 
for  the  study  of  it,  may  read  therein  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject. 
But  let  me  in  particular  solicit  their  attention  to  the  treasurer's  account  of 
the  whole  operation,  subjoined  to  these  reflections.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the 
difficulties  which  terminated  our  system  did  not  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
proper  receipts  of  our  pauperism  beneath  its  proper  expenditure  ;  but  from  the 
alienation  in  part  of  these  receipts  to  other  objects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ordinary  collections  for  eighteen  years,  and  these  for  behoof  of  a  population 
the  poorest  in  Glasgow,  and  which  increased  during  this  period  from  8000  to 
upwards  of  12,000,  amount  to  £7752,  11s.,  4£d.,  as  will  be  found  by  adding 
the  two  first  sums  in  the  column  of  totals.  In  the  second  place  the  expen 
diture  for  these  years  in  the  relief  of  indigence,  amounts  to  £6595, 18s.,  lO^d., 
as  will  be  found  by  adding  the  first  to  the  fifth  disbursement  in  the  column 
of  totals.  In  other  words,  the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds — this  surplus  having  been  spent,  and  more  than  spent, 
not  on  pauperism  but  for  educational  and  ecclesiastical  objects.  Those  dif 
ficulties,  under  the  urgent  feeling  of  which  our  system  was  at  length  termin 
ated,  would  not  have  been  experienced,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  deaconship 
been  complicated  with  other  affairs,  for  which  the  pauperism  is  not  responsible. 
For  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  did  the  produce  of  the  collections  at  the 
church-doors  meet  the  pauperism  of  that  large  population  ;  and  leave  the  surplus 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  for  other  objects,  connected  with  the  scholar 
ship  and  moral  interests  of  the  parish.  It  would  have  been  a  still  fairer  ex 
periment,  and  with  a  more  prosperous  result,  had  the  expense  of  the  lunatics 
and  other  cases  of  institutional  disease  been  provided  for  out  of  the  assess 
ment — as,  on  principles  which  we  have  repeatedly  expounded,  there  is  no 
objection,  but  the  contrary,  to  the  application  of  a  legal  fund  for  the  relief 
of  such  objects  as  these.  But  seeing  that  so  much  was  done,  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  we  do  hope  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost ;  and  that,  as  in 
the  progress  of  Church  Extension  the  subdivision  of  charges  is  carried  for 
ward,  there  will  from  our  experience  an  arqumentwn  a  fortiori  be  drawn,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  then  smaller  parishes.*  If  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John's,  with  a  growing  population  of  from  eight  to  twelve  thou 
sand,  the  average  expenditure  for  eighteen  years  was  less  than  £400  annually, 
and  would  certainly  have  not  been  more  than  £300,  had  the  cases  of  institu 
tional  disease  been  otherwise  provided  for — what  an  irresistible  practical 
argument  does  this  afford  for  the  practicability  of  the  system,  in  those  new 
parishes  which  are  formed  under  the  Church  Extension  Scheme — whenever, 
in  return  for  an  endowment  from  the  State,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give  up 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  our  treatises  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of  National 
Churches,  we  mean  to  offer  our  views  on  tlie  extension  of  the  church  as  connected  with 
the  extinction  of  pauperism. 
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the  collections  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Even  the  largest  expenditure  in 
St.  John's,  for  any  single  year,  did  not  reach  £50  for  each  thousand  of  the 
population.  And  we  ask  our  inveterate  opponents — whether  does  this  furnish 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  provision,  or  does  it  prove  how 
completely  independent  we  should  he  of  all  such  aid,  were  parishes  enough 
subdivided,  and  churches  enough  multiplied?  We  never  desire  to  see  a 
larger  parish  than  of  2000  inhabitants.  In  the  proportion  of  the  maximum 
expenditure  of  St.  John's,  for  the  worst  year  of  the  whole  eighteen  pending 
the  currency  of  our  experiment,  the  pauperism  of  such  a  parish  would  not 
cost  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  So  surely,  in  the  progress  of  Church  Exten 
sion,  might  the  assessment  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  collections  at 
the  church-doors ;  and  as  we  plant  our  successive  churches,  might  the  sore 
evil  of  a  compulsory  pauperism  be  banished  piecemeal  from  the  successive 
territories — till,  with  the  completion  of  our  scheme,  it  should  at  length  be 
made  to  disappear  from  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

So  long  as  recurrence  to  the  fund  by  assessment  is  possible,  a  temptation 
Ktill  lies  on  both  parties  in  this  administration — first,  on  the  people  to  relax 
their  providential  habits,  and  keep  up  the  same  urgency  of  application  for 
relief  as  heretofore  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  agents  to  relax  the  style  and  strenu- 
ousness  of  their  management.  It  is  only  when  a  resolute  will  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  makes  the  interdict  on  the  compulsory  provision  as  firm  and  sure 
as  necessity  itself  would  make  it — it  is  only  then  that  we  have  the  oppor 
tunity  of  verifying  what  the  state  of  a  parish  would  be,  should  the  com 
pulsory  provision  ever  come  to  be  legally  and  conclusively  abolished.  The 
question  does  not  hinge  upon  this,  whether  the  managers  did  or  did  not  ad 
here  to  their  resolution — but  upon  this,  whether,  so  long  as  the  resolution 
was  adhered  to,  the  comforts  and  habits  of  the  people  were  improved  or  de 
teriorated?  The  number  of  failures  in  the  resolution  of  the  managers  goes 
for  nothing — if  it  can  be  proved  that,  so  long  as  there  was  no  failure  with 
them,  there  was  no  sensible  falling  off  in  the  state  of  the  people  under  their 
care  ;  but  that  both  the  system  worked  as  easily  and  well  (we  believe  more 
BO),  and  that  the  families  were  under  as  sound  and  as  good  (we  think  better) 
an  economy  as  before.  The  managers  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  St  John's 
are  in  the  best  possible  circumstances  for  observation  on  these  points.  Some 
of  them  will  recollect  the  state  of  matters  anterior  to  1819  ;  and  they  will  not 
have  forgotten  their  experience  during  the  currency  of  the  undertaking  from 
1819  to  1837.  But  last  of  all,  they  have  now  entered  on  the  reverse  experi 
ence  of  the  old  system  again  in  operation  ;  and  they  can  tell  what  the  bless 
ings  are  which  have  flowed  in  its  train — orwhether  in  their  consciences  they 
can  say,  that  they  witness  any  amelioration  therefrom  in  the  peace  and  con 
tentment  of  the  parish,  or  in  the  substantial  wellbeing  of  its  families.  For 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  look  on  the  period  from  1819  to  1837,  as  a  precious 
interval  of  light ;  and  though  the  lesson  then  given  forth  was  unheeded  at 
the  time,  and  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  men  refusing  to  be 
schooled  by  it — yet  the  truth  it  told  is  stable  and  everlasting,  at  least  as 
abiding  as  is  the  constitution  of  humanity,  or  as  are  the  laws  of  that  nature 
which  God  hath  given  to  us.  It  remains  an  article  in  our  creed,  proclaimed 
to  successive  students,  for  guidance  in  their  future  parishes — that  for  the  relief 
of  general  indigence,  the  charity  of  law  ought  in  every  instance  to  he 
displaced,  to  make  room  for  the  charity  of  principle  and  of  spontaneous 
kindness. 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  Treasurer's  Account  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the 
Funds  of  St.  John's  Parish,  Glasgow,  as  applicable  to  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Poor,  Educational  Purposes,  <$c.,from  26th  Sept.  1819,  till  30th  Sept.  18:57. 

RECEIPTS. 

Collections  at  Church  and  Chapel  Doors,  ; £7,350  18  10 

Do.       at  Church  Doors  from  Evening  Congregation,  ...  401  12  6J 

Seat  Rents  from  Evening  Congregation 469  8  4 

Legacies  and  Donations, 241  6  ll£ 

Town's  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  Poor  found  in  the  Hos 
pital  in  September  1819,     461  17  10 

Collections  for  Religious  and  Charitable  Purposes,  not  Paro 
chial, 1,994  11  44 

Interest  on  Bank-account,  and  from  City  of  Glasgow, 357  2  li 

Rent  of  Mortcloth,  60  9  9 

General  Session  Fund  for  Education,    389  6  6 

Collections  for  St.  John's  Chapel  Funds,  400  7  0 

Do.       for  St.  John's  Parochial  Schools,     632  1  9 

Stirling  Session  on  Account  of  a  Lunatic  Pauper,    251  10  1 

Lockhart's  Mortification  for  Sabbath  Schools,  40  12  0 

Collection  for  forming  New  Road  through  College  Ground,...  10  0  0 

Share  of  Dr.  Bell's  Legacy,    39     0  0 

Collections  for  Sabbath  Evening  Schools 77  12  8^ 

Pensioners,  Allowance  to  their  Families,  287  5  10 

Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer,  229     8  0^ 


£18,694  11  8 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paupers,  Lunatics,  Orphans,  Foundlings,  Coffins,  &c £6,551   17  7^ 

Religious  and  Charitable  Purposes,  not  Parochial,  1,994  11  4^ 

Cost  of  Mortcloth,  82     8  6 

Precentor   and   Beadle   for   Evening   Congregation,    Door 
keepers,  Lighting,  &c.,    63411  34 

Soup-Kitchen  and  Coals  for  Poor,  44     1  3 

Prizes  for  Parochial  Schools,  Stationery,  &c.,  183  10  1. 

Salary  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving  as  Assistant 400     0  0 

Sacramental  Elements  for  St.  John's  Chapel  and  Evening 

Congregation,   245     4  4 

Teachers'  Salaries,  Education  of  Poor,  Insurance,  and  Re 
pairs  on  Schools,  1,902  19  10 

Lent  to  City  of  Glasgow  for  Endowment  of  one  Parochial 

School,  500     0  0 

St.  John's  Chapel  Funds, 40110  04 

Support  of  a  Stirling  Lunatic  Pauper,    263     5  1 

Sabbath  Evening  Schools  from  Lockhart's  Mortification, 40  12  0 

Making  New  Road  through  College  Ground,  10     0  0 

Interest 10  15  64 

Carryforward,  £13,265     6114 
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Brought  forward,          £13,265     6  1U 

Alterations  on  School  for  Dr.  Bell's  System, 68  17     2 

St.  John's  Sabbath  Evening  Schools 77  J2     81 

Families  of  Pensioners  from  Allowance,  282  14  10* 

£13,694  11     8 


Since  writing  the  above  reflections,  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  William  Buchanan,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  Queries  sent  to  him  some  weeks 
ago.  The  views  given  in  this  communication  are  strikingly  corroborative  of 
the  opinion  which  I  have  ventured  to  express ;  and  to  which  I  may  a^-ain 
recur  in  a  subsequent  argument  on  the  connexion  which  might  be  established 
between  the  Extension  of  the  Church,  and  the  Extinction  of  Pauperism  in 
Scotland. 

"  GLASGOW,  27th  July  1839. 

"  REVERENO  AND  DEAR  SIR,— When  your  much  esteemed  letter  of  the 
llth  instant  reached  this,  I  was  from  home,  and  therefore  could  not  answer 
it  so_soon  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  now  send  an  answer  to  your  several 
queries. 

"  Query  1. — Did  the  parochial  system  of  the  pauperism  of  St.  John's  cease 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1837? — The  parochial  system  ceased  at  the  30th  Sep 
tember  1837,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  statement  which  accompanies  this. 
"  Query  2. —What  expense  on  the  whole  was  incurred  for  lunatics,  illegi 
timates,  families  of  runaway  parents,  &c.,  by  extracting  which  from  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  deacons'  cases,  I  will  arrive  at  the  nett  expense  on  the  whole 
for  ordinary  indigence  ? — The  expense  for  the  whole  period  for  foundlings, 
illegitimates,  and  families  of  runaway  parents,  was  £702,  6s  9kl.  •  for  luna 
tics,  £351,  Is.  4d. 

"  Query  3.— When  were  the  collections  for  St.  John's  Chapel  (now  St. 
Thomas'  Church,)  applied  to  the  new  purpose  of  providing  for  the  ecclesias 
tical  expenses  ?  And  did  not  this  change  operate  in  determining  the  session 
of  St.  John's  to  give  up  their  separate  management  for  the  poor? — The  first 
collection  which  was  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  St.  Thomas', 
was  on  the  12th  June  1837,  and  they  have  been  applied  so  ever  since.  No 
doubt  this  change  did  operate  to  a  very  great  extent  in  bringing  the  session 
of  St.  John's  to  the  determination  of  giving  up  their  separate  management  of 
the  poor. 

"  Query  4.  —  Was  the  proposal  ever  made  to  the  authorities  that  you  should 
have  a  law  of  protection  from  the  paupers  of  the  other  parishes  in^Glasgow? 
and  more  important,  for  the  exemption  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's  from  the 
general  assessment? — The  proposal  was  never  made,  as  from  the  feeling 
which  was  known  to  prevail,  it  was  considered  perfectly  hopeless  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  authorities. 

"  Query  5. — At  all  events,  were  not  the  deacons  discouraged  from  perse 
vering  by  the  want  of  public  countenance,  and  by  the  slow  progress,  or  none 
at  all,  of  their  system  throughout  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow  ? — There  is 
not  the  least  doubt,  that  as  the  scheme  did  not  receive  the  countenance 
which  we  all  thought  it  well  deserved,  both  from  the  authorities  and  the 
sessions  generally,  we  were  discouraged  and  did  give  it  up.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  all  satisfied  that  it  was  a  scheme  quite  practicable  even  in  St. 
John's,  increased  as  it  was  in  population  from  8000  to  12,000,  and  had 
proved  this  to  a  demonstration  after  eighteen  years'  experience. 
VOL.  x.  2  z 
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"  Query  6. — Let  me  know  what  your  experience  was  of  your  own  limited 
proportion,  and  whether  you  would  not  have  found  a  continuance  of  our 
system  quite  practicable  there  ? — I  think  I  have  answered  this  above.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  say,  that  if  an  agency  was  organized  in  each  parish, 
even  in  Glasgow,  for  the  effectual  management  and  oversight  of  the  poor, 
both  for  education  and  ordinary  pauperism,  that  in  a  very  short  time  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  a  poor's-house  or  an  assessment,  as  collections 
would  be  made  at  church  doors  quite  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  de 
serving  poor.  And  while  I  live,  it  will  afford  me  a  pleasant  reflection  that  I 
have  been  permitted  to  take  a  share  in  a  work  such  as  we  carried  on  in  St. 
John's  for  eighteen  years,  at  once  so  very  practicable  and  philanthropic." 

We  hold  it  a  proper  sequel  to  these  remarks  that  we  now  present  our 
reader  with  the  latest  testimony  which  has  come  to  our  notice,  in  regard  to 
the  workings  of  our  system  in  St.  John's — that  of  E.  C.  Tufnell,  Esq.,  an 
English  Poor-law  Commissioner,  who  visited  Glasgow  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1833. 

"  The  city  of  Glasgow,  though  legally  one  parish,  is  divided,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  into  ten  distinct  parishes,  each  with  its  separate  church, 
minister,  and  kirk-session.  The  law  of  settlement,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  protect  one  of  these  districts  from  the  influx  of  poor  out  of  another,  as  a 
pauper  who  has  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  ten  parishes,  has  a  right,  on  re 
moving  into  another,  to  demand  immediate  relief  from  its  kirk-session,  in  the 
same  way  as  if  he  had  always  resided  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  im 
portance,  with  respect  to  what  follows,  to  note  this,  as  it  has  the  effect  of 
equalizing  the  mode  of  treating  the  poor  by  the  several  parochial  authorities, 
since,  if  any  parish  is  harsher  or  kinder  towards  the  applicants  for  relief 
than  its  neighbours,  it  is  quickly  remonstrated  with  as  throwing  off  the 
burden  of  supporting  its  poor  on  other  parishes,  or  is  itself  overwhelmed 
with  paupers. 

"  The  poor  are  supported  from  two  sources,  the  church  collections  and  the 
assessment ;  which  latter  is  levied  from  all  the  inhabitants  who  are  supposed 
to  be  worth  £300  and  upwards,  according  to  their  means  and  substance. 

"  Every  parish  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  over  each  of  which 
an  elder  presides,  and  to  him  any  person  in  his  district  requiring  relief 
applies :  upon  this  the  elder  closely  investigates  the  applicant's  condition, 
ascertains  whether  he  can  do  any  and  what  work,  whether  he  receives  any 
pension  or  support  from  any  society  or  charity — in  short,  everything  relating 
to  his  claims  and  resources  ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  there  are  grounds  for 
giving  relief,  he  reports  the  case  to  the  kirk-session  to  which  he  belongs, 
which,  if  they  see  fit,  order  such  a  sum  as  the  case  may  require.  The  sum 
is  always  extremely  moderate,  never  exceeding  five  shillings  a  month ;  and 
if  the  pauper  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  with  this  assistance,  he  is 
handed  over  to  the  Town  Hospital,  by  which  institution  he  is  henceforth 
supported,  and  his  allowance  from  the  kirk-session  instantly  ceases,  as  a 
pauper  is  never  permitted  to  be  paid  from  these  two  sources  at  once. 

"  The  Town  Hospital  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  poor-house,  and 
would  be  so  termed  in  England. 

"  With  the  exception  of  £450  per  annum  from  corporate  bodies,  the  inter 
est  of  £3511  of  stock,  and  some  other  small  casual  sources  of  income,  it  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  assessment,  the  whole  amount  of  which  is  paid 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  directors  of  the  Hospital.  No  persons  are 
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allowed^o  remain  within  it,  but  such  as  from  their  age  and  infirmities  are 
totally  incapacitated  from  supporting  themselves  ;  also,  those  lunatics  and 
idiots  who  are  not  sent  to  the  asylum,  are  kept  within  its  walls.  Besides 
the  inmates,  there  are  large  numbers  of  out-door  poor  supported  by  it  who 
are  paid  partly  in  meal  and  partly  in  money,  and  who,  in  the  year  ending 
August  1831,  amounted  to  475  families  and  individuals. 

"  The  funds  of  the  kirk-sessions  arise  from  offerings  at  their  respective 
churches,  but  these  are  seldom  sufficient  for  the  demands  made  on  them 
though  they  have  only  to  pay  those  whose  necessities  are  not  supposed  to  re 
quire  above  five  shillings  a  month  ;  they  are  consequently  allowed  to  draw 
lor  the  deficiency  on  the  funds  of  the  Town  Hospital— that  is,  the  assess 
ment.  Hence  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  a  pauper  is  an  application 
rough  an  elder  to  the  kirk-session  of  his  parish,  by  whom  he  receives  a 
certain  amount  of  relief,  which  is  raised  according  to  his  wants  till  it  gets  to 
nve  shillings  a  month  ;  he  is  then,  should  he  be  unable  to  subsist  "on  this 
sent  to  the  Hospital,  by  which  he  is  maintained  perhaps  as  an  out-door 
pauper  on  a  greater  allowance,  till,  becoming  friendless  or  decrepit,  he  is 
taken  into  the  house. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Dr.  Chalmers  began  his  reforms  ex 
cept  in  one  particular.  The  whole  of  the  collections  from  all  the  city  churches 
used_  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Session -a  body  consisting  of 
a  union  ot  all  the  ten  kirk-sessions,  and  which  was  in  the  habit  of  distribut 
ing  these  collections  among  the  several  kirk-sessions,  according  to  the 
applications  which  they  respectively  made  on  behalf  of  their  poor.  Thus 
whatever  the  collection  may  have  been  in  any  parish,  the  poor  of  it  were 
neither  benefited  by  its  size,  nor  injured  by  its  smallness,  as  whatever  sum 
it  applied  for  was  drawn  through  the  general  session,  and  paid  without  ob 
servation,  whether  the  sum  demanded  was  greater  or  less  than  its  collection 
brought  into  the  general  fund.  Hence  there  was  no  stimulus  in  the  congre 
gation  of  any  church  to  increase  their  offerings  on  any  increase  of  their  poor 
since  nine  other  parishes  would  equally  share  in  the  benefit  of  any  addition 
collected,  and,  similarly,  a  falling  off  in  their  donations  would  comparatively 
little  affect  them. 

"Dr.  Chalmers,  previously  to  commencing  his  reforms  in  the  management 
ot  the  poor,  took  the  whole  of  his  church  collections  out  of  the  general  fund 
so  that  his  kirk-session  might  have  the  sole  disposal  of  them. 

"  When,  however,  this  change  was  made  in  St.  John's  parish,  it  drew 
U°u  j-g  fr°m  the  assessment  directly,  as  its  sessional  poor,  that  is,  its  poor 
who  did  not  receive  above  five  shillings  a  month,  only  cost  £225  annually, 
while  its  collections  amounted  to  £400 ;  consequently,  by  the  new  arrange 
ment,  £175  was  withdrawn  from  the  general  support  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 
in  return  for  this  advantage,  Dr.  Chalmers  promised  to  send  no  more  poor 
to  the  Hospital,  but  to  provide  for  all  his  parochial  poor  within  his  own 
parish,  supporting  them  solely  by  his  church  collections.  Thus  the  St.  John's 
poor  that  were  already  in  the  Hospital  would  gradually  die  away,  and  not 
being  replenished,  so  far  as  this  parish  was  concerned,  the  assessment  would 
be  entirely  useless,  and  laid  on  for  no  purpose  whatever,  except  to  support 
the  poor  of  the  other  nine  parishes. 

"  This  system  has  been  attended  with  the  most  triumphant  success  for 
thirteen  years ;  it  is  now  in  perfect  operation,  and  not  a  doubt  is  expressed 
by  its  managers  of  its  continuing  to  remain  so.  The  poor  which  St.  John's 
had  in  the  Hospital  have  diminished  by  deaths  to  four,  and  even  the  expense 
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of  maintaining  these  is  paid  for  by  the  parish  out  of  its  collections,  conse 
quently  it  has  to  undergo  the  hardship  of  being  assessed  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  without  receiving  a  farthing's  benefit  from  the  money  so  raised,  as 
not  a  single  pauper  belonging  to  it  is  maintained  by  the  assessment. 

"  The  chief  virtue  of  the  new  system  seems  to  consist  in  ^  the  closer  in 
vestigation  which  each  new  case  of  pauperism  receives,  by  which  means  the 
parish  is  prevented  from  being  imposed  on  ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  by  the 
poor  that  this  severe  scrutiny  is  never  omitted,  attempts  at  imposition  are 
less  frequently  practised.  The  laxity  of  the  old  management  and  utility  of 
this  investigation  may  be  exemplified  by  what  occurred  when  it  was  first  put 
in  practice.  As  all  the  St.  John's  sessional  poor  were  closely  examined,  it 
was  thought  unfair  not  to  bring  their  out-door  Hospital  $  poor,  which  the  old 
system  had  left,  to  the  same  scrutiny  ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  many 
persons  were  receiving  relief  who  had  no  claim  to  it,  and  who  were  conse 
quently  instantly  struck  off  the  roll ;  one  man  was  found  in  the  receipt  of  a 
weekly  allowance  who  had  eight  workmen  under  him.  _  It  may  safely  be 
averred,  that  under  the  present  management  such  an  instance  could  not 
possibly  occur.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  in  the  other  Glasgow 
parishes  a  much  closer  attention  is  bestowed  on  each  case  of  pauperism  than 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  this  success,  the  lovers  of  the  old  system  still 
oppose  the  new  as  keenly  as  ever ;  and  there  seems  to  be  as  much  difference 
of  opinion  in  Glasgow  at  present  respecting  its  merits  as  when  it  was  first 
established.  Amidst  these  conflicting  statements,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  a  stranger  to  give  an  opinion  except  so  far  as  it  is  drawn  from  facts,  and 
these  it  seems  are  all  in  favour  of  it.  In  proof  of  this,  I  must  request  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  annexed  table.  The  three  first  columns 
are  extracted  from  Dr.  Cleland's  work  on  the  Statistics  of  Glasgow  and 
Lanarkshire  ;  the  three  last  are  from  documents  prepared  at  my  request  by 
the  parochial  officers  of  the  respective  parishes.  The  date  to  which  these  last 
columns  have  been  made  up,  is  the  year  ending  the  last  day  of  August 
1832. 
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"  The  first  column  contains  the  parishes,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  popu 
lation,  the  second  and  third  are  given  as  a  test  of  their  respective  wealth  and 
likelihood  of  poverty,  the  former  of  which  is  not  inaccurately  shown  by  the 
number  of  servants  in  each  parish,  and  the  latter  by  the  number  of  Irish, 
which  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  form  the  bulk  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  sums  which  each  parish  draws 
from  the  assessment,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  left  by  its  church  collection 
in  maintaining  its  sessional  poor. 

"  It  will  be  perceived  that  St.  John's  is  the  second  in  population,  but  that 
it  contains  fewer  servants  than  any  other  parish  except  Blackfriar's,  which 
falls  far  below  it  in  point  of  numbers.  Hence  it  is  by  much  the  poorest 
parish  in  Glasgow. 

"Again,  the  Irish  are  in  greater  numbers  here  than  in  any  other  parish. 
Hence  it  has  its  full  share  of  the  elements  of  pauperism. 

"  Proceeding  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  column,  we  find  that  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  assessment,  and  collects  more  than  any  other  parish. 

"  By_the  last  column  we  come  to  the  extraordinary  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  its 
population,  its  poverty,  and  its  Irish,  it  actually  has  fewer  paupers  than  any 
other  parish  in  Glasgow  ;  and  the  only  one  that  approaches  it  in  this  respect 
is  St.  David's,  which  contains  little  more  than  half  the  population  of  St. 
John's. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  all ;  every  other  parish  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  paupers  maintained  by  the  Hospital ;  St.  John's  has  only  four  within  the 
walls  of  this  institution,  and  these  it  pays  for  out  of  its  collections.  It  is  im 
possible  to  tell  from  the  Hospital  accounts  to  what  parishes  those  persons  it 
supports  belong.  Last  year  this  institution  maintained  under  its  roof  420 
persons,  and  of  out-door  poor  475  families  and  individuals  ;  these  895  reci 
pients  of  charity  are  referable  to  all  the  parishes  except  St.  John's,  and  should 
be  distributed  according  to  their  parishes  along  the  sixth  column  of  the  table, 
assigning  only  four  to  St.  John's,  in  order  to  show  the  true  amount  of  the 
pauperism  of  each  parish. 

"  The  Hospital  entails  on  the  city  a  considerable  annual  expense,  which 
amounted  last  year  to  £7614,  raised  chiefly  by  assessment.  This  assessment 
is  levied  on  St.  John's  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  other  parishes,  and  it  is 
naturally  felt  as  a  great  hardship  by  its  inhabitants,  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  support  an  hospital  from  which  they  receive  no  benefit,  that 
though^  their  parish  is  the  poorest  in  the  city,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
maintain  not  only  their  own  paupers,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
those  belonging  to  other  and  far  richer  parishes. 

"  When  this  system  was  begun,  it  was  declared  by  its  opponents  that  it 
could  not  last,  but  it  has  lasted  for  thirteen  years :  that  it  could  only  exist 
under  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  it  has  existed  equally  well  under  his  two  successors, 
Dr.  Macfarlane  and  Dr.  Brown  :  that  in  no  other  church  so  large  offerings 
could  be  collected,  as  an  undue  proportion  of  rich  attended  St.  John's  church. 
This,  I  am  assured  by  the  residents,  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  congregation  is 
not  richer  than  an  average  one.  During  Dr.  Chalmers's  incumbency,  the 
large  amount  of  the  collections  was  doubtless  partly  owing  to  his  popularity, 
as  they  have  since  declined  on  the  average  ;  but  by  an  inspection  of  the  fifth 
column  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  at  present  far  exceed  what  is 
given  in  any  other  parish.  This,  I  have  little  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  know 
ledge,  which  the  church-goers  have,  that  the  sole  dependence  of  the  poor  is 
on  the  collections.  This  is  the  case  so  uniformly  in  every  parish  I  have 
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visited,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  the  poor  of  any  place  in  Scotland 
were  supported  by  assessment,  simply  by  an  inspection  of  the  amount  of 
offerings  at  the  church  door. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  since  the  parishes  of  Glasgow  are  not  protected 
against  each  other's  poor  by  the  law  of  settlement,  the  small  number  of  the 
St.  John's  paupers  is  owing  to  their  poor  being  mostly  driven  out  of  the 
parish  by  the  harsh  treatment  they  receive.  Before  -this  system  was  com 
menced,  so  confident  was  the  founder  of  it  that  the  reverse  would  take  place, 
that  the  poor  would  prefer  instead  of  avoiding  his  parish  on  account  of  the 
different  mode  of  treating  them,  that  he  actually  stipulated,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  published  at  the  time,  that  the  law  of  settlement 
should  take  effect  between  his  parish  and  the  other  parishes  ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  should  be  protected  from  the  influx  of  paupers  from  other  parishes, 
which  in  return  were  to  be  similarly  protected  against  his  own.  And  so 
correct  were  his  anticipations  (the  stipulation  not  having  been  agreed  to,) 
that  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  reformed  plan,  twice  as 
many  paupers  came  in  as  went  out ;  and  one  of  the  managers  assures  me, 
that  a  constant  preference  seems  given  by  the  poor  to  St.  John's  above  other 
parishes,  on  account  of  the  different  way  of  treating  them  ;  at  any  rate  there 
is  no  disinclination  to  dwell  in  it. 

"  The  essence  of  the  St.  John's  management  consists  in  the  superior  system 
of  inspection  which  it  establishes  ;  this  is  brought  about  by  causing  the  ap 
plicants  for  aid  to  address  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  persons  of 
.station  and  character,  whose  sole  parochial  duty  consists  in  examining  into 
their  condition,  and  who  are  always  ready  personally  to  pay  a  kind  attention 
to  their  complaints. 

"  This  personal  attention  of  the  rich  to  the  poor  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  modes  of  preventing  pauperism.  It  is  a  subject  of  perpetual ^  com 
plaint,  that  the  poor  do  not  receive  the  charities  of  the  rich  with  gratitude. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  donation  of  a  few  shillings  from  a 
rich  man  to  a  poor  one  is  no  subtraction  from  the  giver's  comforts,  and  conse 
quently  is  no  proof  of  his  interest  in  the  other's  welfare  :  it  seems  natural 
and  reasonable  that  there  should  be  some  proportion  preserved  between  the 
gratitude  felt  for  a  favour  conferred,  and  the  difficulty  or  inconvenience  that 
the  doer  of  it  is  put  to  in  conferring  it.  If  the  rich  give  their  time  to  the  poor 
instead  of  their  money,  they  part  with  a  commodity  which  the  poor  see  is 
valuable  to  the  givers,  and  consequently  esteem  the  attention  the  more,  as  it 
implies  an  interest  in  their  prosperity ;  and  a  feeling  seems  to  be  engendered 
in  their  minds  of  unwillingness  to  press  on  the  kindness  of  those  who  thus 
prove  themselves  ready  to  sympathize  with  them  in  distress,  and  to  do  their 
utmost  to  relieve  it.  This  feeling  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  exertions  of  the  poor ; 
their  efforts  to  depend  on  their  own  resources  are  greater,  and  consequently 
the  chance  of  their  becoming  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  others  less. 

"In  St.  John's  parish  this  personal  attendance  on  the  poor  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  Every  application  for  assistance  is  sure  to  be  met 
with  patient  attention,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  magisterial  haughti 
ness,  and,  instead  of  the  continued  bickerings  between  the  overseer  and  the 
objects  of  relief,  which  frequently  characterize  the  administration  of  an  Eng 
lish  parish,  a  friendly  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  insures  to  the  latter 
a  ready  relief  and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  distresses  ;  to  the  former,  that 
their  bounty  will  not  be  abused,  or  their  attentions  be  undervalued  or  un 
acknowledged. 
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"  The  southern  suburb  of  Glasgow,  the  whole  of  which  usually  passes  under 
the  name  of  the  Gorbals,  contains  a  population  exceeding  40,000  inhabitants 
Till  very  lately  the  old  Scottish  system  of  non-assessment  prevailed  in  this 
district  and  its  good  effects  were  displayed  in  a  manner  perhaps  more  re 
markable  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  In  1818,  a  distinguished 
writer,  after  mentioning  some  instances  in  support  of  the  position,  that  the 
real  wants  of  the  destitute  may  safely  be  left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts 
of  private  charity  for  their  relief,  speaks  of  this  suburb  in  the  following 
terms : — 

;'  'But  all  these  minor  cases  of  illustration  are  lost  and  forgotten  in  the 
princely  example  of  Scottish  independence  held  out  by  the  Gorbals  of  Glas 
gow—a  parish  of  which  we  are  substantially  correct  as  to  the  argument  when 
we  say,  that  it  extends  not  by  a  single  inch  beyond  the  masonry  of  its  work 
and  its  dwellmg-houses-a  parish  of  which  we  believe  that  it  claims  not  a 
single  acre  of  ground  beyond  the  site  that  it  is  built  upon— a  parish  at  all 
events  which  has  not  one  fraction  of  territorial  revenue  or  importance 
attached  to  it,  but  which  includes  within  the  little  sweep  of  its  boundarv  a 
busy  and  industrious  population  of  nearly  20,000  individuals.  Had  it  stood 
by  itself,  we  confess  we  should  not  have  looked  on  the  history  as  in  any  way 
miraculous ;  but  standing  as  it  does  within  the  walk  of  one  minute  from  a 
great  pestiferous  vomitory,  that  sends  a  withering  influence  on  every  side  of 
it  upon  all  that  is  delicate  or  noble  in  the  character  of  our  Scottish  popula- 
tion  ,it  would  be  a  most  violent  suppression  of  the  gratitude  and  estimation 
which  are  felt  by  us,  did  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  that,  though  we  had  tra 
velled  for  evidence  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  we  could 
not  have  met  a  more  wondrous  or  substantial  testimony  than  the  one  which 
this  parish  affords.  And  when  it  is  told  that  the  average  of  its  regular  annual 
expenditure  is  a  gratuitous  sum  of  £350,  and  that  the  whole  sum  required 
tor  the  extraordinary  wants  of  last  year  was  £835,  which  was  also  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  that  among  the  administrators  for  the  poor  who 
does  ^not  feel  a  desire  that  this  stately  monument  of  the  truth  may  ever 
remain  unimpaired ;  that,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  great  moral  contagion 
it  may  serve  as  a  protecting  vanguard  of  resistance  to  the  country  in  its  rear' 
and  be  our  proudest  bulwark  of  defence  against  such  an  invasion  as  England 
has  long  been  threatening,  and  in  which,  if  she  succeed,  she  will  do  more  to 
destroy  and  to  desolate  our  land  than  she  ever  has  done,  or  ever  could  do  by 
the  invasion  of  her  arms.' 

"The  desire  of  the  writer  has  not  been  granted;  and  this  '  stately  monu 
ment  of  the  truth'  is  now  in  process  of  rapid  decay.     Great  part  of  the  dis 
trict  was  assessed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1824,  and  the  remainder  in  1827  and 
already  the  evil  of  the  change  has  become  apparent.     This  year  the  assess 
ment  amounted  to  £1900,  which,  with  the  collections,  proclamations,  and 
funeral  donations,  make  the  total  of  the  poor's  funds  £2180.    The  population 
518,  has  not  quite  doubled ;  and  since,  at  that  time,  as  above  stated' 
the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  poor  did  not  exceed  £350,  the  present 
cost  for  their  relief  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  sixfold.     All  the  evidence 
that  1  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  residents  goes  to  prove  the  fact 
which  is  corroborated  by  so  many  other  examples,  respecting  the  baneful 
influence  of  assessments  on  the  morals  and  numbers  of  the  poor.     The  reluc 
tance  to  apply  for  parochial  charity  has  greatly  diminished— pride  and  inde 
pendence  of  spirit  is  fast  vanishing,  and  the  general  morality  perceptibly  on 
the  decline.     Since,  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  subsequently  to  the 
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first  laying  on  of  the  assessment,  the  poor  expenditure  has  increased  with  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  as  above  stated,  it  may  be  predicted,  that  if  a  change 
is  not  quickly  made  in  the  method  of  management,  containing,  as  it  does,  in 
the  vast  numbers  of  its  humble  inhabitants,  all  the  elements  fitted  to  provoke 
the  evil,  it  will  become  one  of  the  worst-conditioned  parishes  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and  this  '  princely  example  of  Scottish  independence'  be 
turned  into  a  receptacle  of  pauperism,  misery,  and  vice." 
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